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The  completion  of  a  fifth  Volume  of  “  The  Olio5" 
calls  upon  us  again  to  make  our  bow  to  its  supporters. 
In  our  last  Preface,  we  pledged  ourselves  to  spare  no 
labour  or  expense  in  our  efforts  for  the  future.  We 
trust  our  readers  will  consider  that  pledge  redeemed,  and 
that  they  will  take  it  as  an  earnest  of  our  resolution 
rather  to  increase  than  diminish  our  endeavours.  In 
referring  to  that  which  has  already  been  presented  to 
the  public,  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  many 
alterations  and  improvements,  suggested  by  time  and 
experience,  will  be  made  in  the  forthcoming  volume, 
A  new  and  elegant  fount  of  type  has  been  cast  expressly 
for  the  work ;  and,  at  the  request  of  numerous  readers, 
the  blank  space  at  the  back  of  the  embellishment  will 
be  filled  up  by  letter-press.  By  this  arrangement  nearly 
three  pages  of  matter  will  be  added  to  each  Monthly 
Part. 

We  refer  our  readers  with  much  satisfaction  to 
the  series  of  Tales  and  Romances  herein  presented 
to  them,  which,  together  with  our  able  and  original 
illustrations,  present  an  attraction  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  periodical. 


IV 


PREFACE. 


Our  Miscellaneous  Papers  will  be  found  to 
embrace  almost  every  variety  of  subjects,  and  our  Note 
Book  contains  an  interminable  host  of  piquant  and  plea¬ 
sant;  morsels,  chiefly  original,  or  selected  from  the  best 
sources. 

To  our  Poetry  we  refer  with  allowable  pride, 
and  we  think  that,  on  perusal  of  what  we  hold  in  embryo, 
our  readers  will  readily  concede  to  us  this  gratification. 

In  conclusion,  our  grateful  thanks  are  due  to 
those  who  have  so  kindly  and  so  liberally  assisted  us  in 
our  labours,  and  with  a  hope  that  we  may  continue  to 
receive  their  favours,  we  cheerfully  resume  our  task. 


June,  1830. 
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See  page  4. 
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THE  HEADSMAN  OF  MENTZ. 

A  GERMAN  LEGEND. 

For  the  Olio. 

By  J.  Y.  A - n. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  there  dwelt  in  the  famous  city 
of  Mentz  or  Mavence,  an  aged  man,  an 
Italian  by  birth,  named  Castruccio.  He 
was  a  being  of  singular  and  eccentric 
habits,  and  lived  ostensibly  by  selling 
simples  gathered  and  classed  by  himself, 
though  it  was  whispered  by  many  that 
he  had  dealings  with  customers  of  a  more 
dubious  character  than  the  honest  Bur¬ 
ghers  of  Mentz.  Perhaps  the  best  an¬ 
swer  to  these  gratuitous  slanders  was 
the  quiet  and  inoffensive  habits  of  Cas¬ 
truccio,  who  seldom  went  abroad,  ex¬ 
cept  when  he  attended  mass  ;  yet  there 
were  some  who  scrupled  not  to  say  that 
the  Italian  would  engage  to  serve  a  cus¬ 
tomer  with  a  drug  that  would  rid  a  man 
of  his  neighbour,  for  the  trifling  consider- 
1 — V ol.  V.  A 


ation  of  a  few  ducats.  Report,  too, 
said  that  he  was  rich  ;  and  this,  perhaps, 
of  all  things,  tended  to  place  the  vender 
of  simples  in  a  situation  at  once  disagree¬ 
able  and  dangerous.  But  he  possessed 
the  characteristic  shrewdness  and  cun¬ 
ning  of  his  countrymen,  and  avoided  the 
many  traps  that  were  laid  for  him,  to  the 
great  mortification  and  disappointment  of 
his  enemies.  Among  those  who  looked 
upon  the  old  man  with  an  evil  eye,  were 
Franz  and  Ruprecht,  the  two  sons  of  the 
governor,  whose  dissolute  habits  had 
rendered  them  needy  and  reckless,  and 
they  mutually  resolved  to  seize  upon  their 
victim,  and  make  him  disgorge  the  trea¬ 
sure  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  possessor 
of. 

It  was  late  on  the  evening  of  a  Sep¬ 
tember  day,  that  a  tall  and  martial  look¬ 
ing  man,  wrapped  in  a  huge  cloak,  which 
completely  shrouded  his  person,  strode 
down  one  of  the  narrow  and  most  con¬ 
fined  streets  in  Mentz.  After  looking 
about  him  to  the  right  and  left,  he  knock¬ 
ed  at  or  rather  rattled  an  iron  ring,  which 
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was  affixed  to  a  rudely  constructed  door 
by  means  of  an  iron  staple.  Here  lived 
Gortz,  the  public  executioner  of  the  city, 
a  man  whose  dexterity  in  the  use  of  that 
tremendous  weapon,  the  German  two- 
handed  sword,  had  been  shown  on  num¬ 
berless  occasions  for  many  years  past  in 
the  market  place  of  Mentz.  The  first 
summons  was  unattended,  when  the 
knocking  was  repeated  until  the  street  re¬ 
echoed  with  the  noise,  for  he  who  knock** 
ed  applied  the  toe  of  his  boot  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  knocker,  and  banged  and  rat¬ 
tled  until  a  heavy  footstep  heard  within 
the  gloomy  dwelling  assured  him  that  its 
inmate  was  roused.  A  moment  after  the 
grisly  head  of  a  man  protruded  from  a 
window  or  loop-hole  above,  and  a  gruff 
voice  cried  out — 

ft  The  fiend  rive  thee  in  tatters,  thou 
graceless  bird  !  what  would'st  thou  with 
me  at  this  hour  V* 

Gortz  supposed  that  he  was  bestowing 
this  anathema  upon  some  of  his  drinking 
companions,  and  was  therefore  somewhat 
surprised  at  hearing  his  name  pronoun¬ 


ced  in  the  voice  of  one  of  the  governors 
sons.  His  head,  therefore,  quickly  dis¬ 
appeared,  upon  discovering  his  mistake, 
and  he  hastened  to  the  door,  half  clad  as 
he  was,  to  meet  his  visitor. 

“  Ah  !  Herr  Ruprecht,  is  it  you,*'  ex¬ 
claimed  the  headsman, holding  his  iron  lamp 
aloft  to  take  a  full  survey  of  his  disturber. 
He  was  about  to  mutter  some  apology  for 
the  uncourteous  reception,  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  Ruprecht,  who  bade  him 
dress  with  all  possible  speed  and  follow 
him.  Gortz  knew  too  well  the  fiery  tem¬ 
per  of  his  visitor,  to  offer  to  remonstrate, 
and  therefore  stept  up  stairs,  slipped  on 
the  remainder  of  his  clothes,  took  his 
two-handed  sword  from  the  wall,  and 
throwing  his  red  cloak  around  him, 
departed  with  Ruprecht,  who  bent  his 
steps  towards  the  city  prison.  At  a  sig¬ 
nal  given  bv  Ruprecht,  they  were  in¬ 
stantly  admitted,  and  Gortz  was  conduct¬ 
ed  down  into  a  spacious  vault,  contain¬ 
ing  a  huge  table,  and  a  lamp  which 
cast  an  uncertain  and  flickering  light 
around,  and  shewed  that  part  of  the  tiled 
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floor  was  fresh  strewed  with  saw-dust. 
— “Ha!”  cried  the  headsman,  as  his 
eye  glanced  on  these  unequivocal  prepa¬ 
rations,  ‘‘here  is  some  more  night  prac¬ 
tice,  another  to  be  sent  on  his  journey 
without  priest  or  prayer — who  can  this 
be  ?”  ” 

“  Hold  thy  peace,  Gortz,”  said  Ru- 
precht,  sternly,  “  and  wait  here  until  I 
return  to  thee.*5  He  disappeared  as  he 
spoke  through  a  small  door  on  one  side 
of  the  vault,  and  presently  the  headsman 
heard  the  voices  of  men  in  altercation. 

“  They  are  wringing  a  confession  from 
the  poor  wretch,”  muttered  Gortz,  as  he 
moved  towards  the  dungeon  and  applied 
his  ear  to  the  door.  “  Have  mercy  on 
me,  and  I  will  disclose  all,”  said  a  feeble 
voice  within.  “  Quick  then,”  replied 
the  voice  of  Ruprecht,  “  for  one  waits 
without  who  will  render  all  thy  riches 
valueless,  if  thou  art  obstinate.”  Gortz 
kept  his  ear  still  closer  to  the  door,  that 
he  might  lose  not  a  word  of  what  the  pri¬ 
soner  should  disclose,  and  heard  the  same 
feeble  voice  reply  thus  Gentlemen, 
I  protest  before  God  that  what  wealth  I 
possess  is  not  worth  your  acceptance ; 
but  such  as  it  is  it  shall  be  at  your  dispo¬ 
sal,  so  that  you  will  suffer  me  to  depart 
to  mine  own  country  to-morrow.55 

“  We  have  sworn  it  to  thee,”  replied 
Ruprecht  and  his  companion,  whom  Gortz 
knew  to  be  his  brother  Franz. 

ee  Then  hearken  to  me,’5  said  the  same 
faint  voice,  “ye  know  the  ruined  chapel 
hi  ihe  vallev  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
Rhine  ?”  * 

“  We  do  !” 

“  Against  one  of  the  broken  pillars 
stands  a  tomb  ;  within  it  are  placed  what 
few  valuables  I  feared  to  keep  in  mine 
own  dwelling.55 

“Good,”  said  Franz,  with  bitter  em¬ 
phasis,  “  thou  hast  made  thy  confession, 
and  thou  canst  not  die  at  a  better  time  ; 
prepare  thyself,  old  man,  for  thou  hast 
but  a  few  moments  to  live.”  A  faint 
cry  of  distress,  followed  by  a  noise  of 
struggling,  obliged  Gortz  to  quit  his  sta¬ 
tion  and  return  to  the  middle  of  the 
vault.  He  had  hardly  regained  it,  when 
the  door  of  the  dungeon  opened,  and 
Franz  and  Ruprecht  appeared,  each  hold¬ 
ing  an  arm  of  Castruccio,  the  vender  of 
simples.  The  poor  Italian’s  frame  was 
palsied  on  beholding  the  grim  figure  of 
Gortz,  who  stood  with  his  red  cloak 
hanging  over  one  shoulder,  and  his  hands 
resting  on  his  two-handed  sword.  His 
countenance,  at  all  times  fierce  and  un¬ 
prepossessing,  was  not  improved  by  the 
glare  of  the  lamp,  and  the  unearthly  hue 
which  it  received  from  the  reflection  of 
his  flame-coloured  cloak.  The  whole 


scene  was  worthy  of  the  pencils  of  Rem¬ 
brandt  or  Albert  Durer. 

“  Down  on  thy  knees,  old  drugger,”  cried 
Franz,  and  commend  thy  soul  to  thy  patron 
saint.”  The  Italian  obeyed  this  order;  but 
as  he  did  so,  he  cast  an  impressive  look 
on  his  tormentors,  and  his  aged  face  was 
illumined  by  a  smile,  which  they  could 
not  divine  the  meaning  of  ;  for  it  seemed 
to  them  somewhat  strange,  that  he  who 
had  pleaded  so  earnestly  for  his  life  bdt 
a  few  moments  before,  should  now  meet 
death  with  apparent  resignation.  Cas¬ 
truccio  calmly  bowed  his  neck  to  receive 
the  fatal  stroKe ;  and  one  of  the  bro¬ 
thers  giving  a  signal  to  Gortz,  the  heads- 
man  stepped  up  to  the  side  of  his  victim, 
and  unsheathed  his  tremendous  weapon, 
•which  flashed  brightly  in  the  lamp  light. 
Another  moment  and  the  headless  trunk 
of  the  old  man  fell  convulsed  upon  the 
floor  of  the  dungeon,  while  the  head  it¬ 
self  rolled  to  the  feel  of  Franz,  the  eyes 
remaining  open,  and  the  countenance  still 
retaining  its  dubious  expression. 

“Pshaw!”  said  Franz,  spurning  the 
miserable  relic  with  bis  foot,  “this  old 
rogue  hath  died  as  firmly  as  St.  Paul 
himself ;  let  us  away,  Ruprecht ;  and  you, 
Gortz,  get  ye  home, — here  is  a  purse  for 
thy  work.” 

“  I  thank  your  honour,”  said  the  exe¬ 
cutioner,  taking  the  money,  “  and  I  hope 
the  job  was  done  to  your  satisfaction.” 

“  Shrewdly  performed,”  said  both  the 
brothers. 

Gortz  departed,  his  head  filled  with 
the  singular  confession  which  he  had 
overheard  in  the  dungeon.  He  proceed¬ 
ed  homeward  and  returned  to  his  bed, 
from  which  he  had  been  so  lately  roused, 
but  not  to  sleep,  for  his  thoughts  were 
bent  on  the  treasure  that  the  Italian  had 
spoken  of.  He  ruminated  upon  the  subject 
until  morning,  when  he  bethought  him¬ 
self,  that  by  visiting  the  place  that  even¬ 
ing  he  might  probably  anticipate  the  bro¬ 
thers,  who  would  not  depart  upon  the  ex¬ 
pedition  until  after  dark.  But  then  if 
they  should  detect  him  in  the  act  of 
bearing  away  the  treasure,  his  life  would 
be  sacrificed  to  their  fury.  Still  5twas 
worth  some  risk,  and  if  he  succeeded  iu 
his  enterprise  a  few  hours  hard  riding 
would  carry  him  over  the  frontiers,  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  vengeance.  He 
resolved  to  risk  every  thing  ;  and  in  the 
evening,  before  the  city  gates  were  shut, 
Gortz  departed  upon  his  expedition,  well 
armed  with  sword  and  dagger.  From  a 
peasant  who  lived  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  city,  he  borrowed  a  wheel -bar- 
row,  and  an  iron  bar  to  force  open  the 
tomb,  together  with  a  pickaxe  and  a 
spade.  He  was  soon  wafted  across  the 
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Rhine,  and  just  as  the  moon  was  rising 
he  ascended  the  hill,  and  entered  the  ruin 
described  by  the  old  man.  The  evening 
was  serene  and  beautiful,  not  a  breath 
of  air  rippled  the  clear  stream  of  the 
Rhine  below,  and  the  full  orb  of  the 
moon  shed  a  holy  light  upon  the  waters, 
and  glinted  on  the  damaged  tombs  and 
pillars  of  the  ruined  chapel,  where  a  long 
forgotten  race  had  for  many  years  min¬ 
gled  with  their  kindred  dust.  The  heads¬ 
man  knew  that  no  time  should  be  lost, 
so  grasping  his  iron  bar,  he  was  just 
about  to  commence  his  work  of  spoilation 
when  the  sound  of  voices  in  high  dispute 
caused  his  blood  to  chill  and  his  whole 
frame  to  shake  like  one  in  an  ague  fit. 
To  hide  his  wheelbarrow  and  tools  be¬ 
hind  a  tomb,  and  to  crouch  himself  be¬ 
hind  another,  was  but  the  work  of  a  mo¬ 
ment  ;  and  lucky  was  it  for  the  heads¬ 
man  that  he  acted  so  promptly,  for  he 
had  scarcely  concealed  himself  when  the 
figures  of  Franz  and  Ruprecht  appeared 
in  the  moonlight. 

f<  I  tell  thee,  Franz,”  said  one,  “  that 
I  will  not  part  with  the  share  I  have  ap¬ 
portioned  to  myself  but  with  my  life.  Am 
I  not  thy  elder  brother  ?  did  I  not  first 
broach  the  scheme  to  thee,  and  did  I 
not - 

f‘  Thou  art  a  fool,  Ruprecht — ay,  a 
fool  and  a  cheat ;  one  who  can  pick  out 
tasks  of  danger  for  others,  but  who  fears 
to  act  himself.  Greedy  dog,  by  this 
light  I  shall  henceforth  be  ashamed  to 
call  thee,  brother.” 

c‘  Sirrah,”  cried  Ruprecht,  passion¬ 
ately,  “  I  cannot  brook  this  from  thee. 
Silence,  or  by  the  Three  Kings  I  shall 
be  tempted  to  chastise  thee  on  the  spot.” 

A  contemptuous  ct  Pish  !”  was  the 
only  answer  to  this  threat ;  but  ere  the 
echo  of  it  had  subsided,  Ruprecht  rais¬ 
ing  his  hand,  smote  his  brother  to  the 
ground  with  great  violence.  Franz, 
however,  quickly  raised  himself,  plucked 
his  sword  from  its  scabbard  and  rushed 
furiously  upon  Ruprecht.  Their  wea¬ 
pons  met  with  a  clash  so  loud  that  the 
owl,  which  sat  upon  a  wail  above  them, 
flew  to  a  distance  with  a  loud  scream 
of  affright.  The  fight  continued  for 
some  few  moments,  during  which  Gortz 
kept  his  eye  upon  the  combatants,  whose 
figures  he  could  easily  distinguish  as  the 
moon  was  fast  ascending  the  heavens. 
At  length,  Franz  fell  pierced  through  the 
body,  and  after  a  few  struggles,  lay 
dead  at  the  feet  of  his  brother.  Wiping 
his  bloody  sword  upon  his  brother’s 
cloak,  the  fratricide  sheathed  his  weapon 
and  proceeded  to  force  off  the  top  of  the 
tomb.  The  iron  rang  loudly  against  the 
head  stone,  and  presently  the  huge  slab 


was  thrown  over  t>y  the  vigorous  arm 
of  Ruprecht. 

“  Now'',”  thought  Gortz,  (i  if  I  had 
my  espadon  here,  I  would  cleave  thee  to 
the  chine  and  seize  upon  the  treasure  ; 
but  the  bodkin  I  have  with  me  is  of  no 
service  against  one  so  well  skilled  in 
fence.” 

At  that  moment  Ruprecht  entered  the 
tomb,  and  Gortz  expected  to  see  him 
quickly  issue  from  it  with  the  treasure, 
when  lo  !  a  report  as  of  a  piece  of  heavy- 
ordnance  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
and  a  huge  column  of  smoke  ascended 
from  the  tomb  into  the  clear  moonlight, 
while  a  heavy  mass  fell  close  by  the  ter¬ 
rified  Gortz.  The  headsman  could  no 
longer  remain  concealed,  and  starting 
from  his  hiding  place  he  rushed  out  and 
stumbled  over  a  human  body  ;  he  looked 
down  and  beheld  the  scorched  and 
blackened  carcass  of  Ruprecht,  his  ap¬ 
parel  still  burning,  and  his  features  so 
horribly  mutilated,  that  lo  identify  them 
would  have  been  impossible. 

Alarmed  by  the  report,  and  guided  to 
the  spot  by  the  dense  cloud  which  float¬ 
ed  over  the  ruins,  the  affrighted  pea¬ 
santry  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  blood  ; 
but  no  one  could  explain  the  catastrophe 
save  Gortz,  and  he  had  taken  care  to 
disappear  from  the  spot  with  all  possible 
celerity.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  add 
that  the  wily  Italian  had  deceived  the 
brothers,  and  obtained  his  revenge  by 
directing  them  to  this  tomb,  which  lie 
had  charged  with  combustibles  for  that 
purpose,  either  himself  or  by  means  of 
a  confidential  agent.  The  good  Bur¬ 
ghers  of  Mentz  marvelled  at  the  strange 
fate  of  the  brothers  ;  but  the  truth  was 
not  known  until  the  death  of  Gortz,  about 
twenty  years  afterwards,  who  in  his 
last  moments  gave  a  minute  account  of 
the  whole  business,  and  with  his  life 
yielded  up  to  another  the  office  of  Heads¬ 
man  of  Mentz. 


A  FAREWELL  TO  THE  TEAR  1829. 
For  the  Olio. 


Farewell  to  the  year  ! — It  has  vanish’d  : 

Its  beauties  lie  low  in  the  tomb  : 

From  the  call-book  of  Time  it  is  banish’d  ; 

Its  successor  has  come  into  bloom. 

May  the  sorrows  that  crowded  around  it. 

On  the  bed  that  it  presses  recline  ' 

Ho  i  the  greeting  of  parting  come  sound  it  ! 
Farewell  to  the  year  twenty-nine  ! 

Farewell  to  the  year  ! — It  is  shining 
In  gold  on  Fame’s  pillar  of  truth; 

For  slaves,  who  had  met  it  repining. 

Walk’d  free  ere  it  sped  through  its  youth  ! 
Though  its  death-shroud  is  studded  with  tears, 
Yet  round  smiles  of  freedom  may  twine  ; 
And  Hibernia  echo  with  cheers, 

“  Farewell  to  the  year  twenty-nine  !” 
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Farewell  to  the  year  ! — There  arises 
A  shout  from  fair  Attica’s  shore  ; 

Who  Liberty’s  music  despises, 

May  the  song  of  her  children  deplore  : 

No  longer  the  slaves  of  oppression, 

In  freedom  her  warriors  recline  ; 

Then,  as  Time  notes  the  tyrant’s  confession, 
Farewell  to  the  year  twenty-nine  ! 

Farewell  to  the  year  !— It  is  written 
In  triumph  on  Mexica’s  coast. 

Where  a  despot’s  mad  legioHs  were  smitten-^- 
Defeated,  ere  silent  their  boast; 

And  the  barks  that  conveyed  them  so  proudly. 
The  cords  of  oppression  to  twine, 

Are  now  in  state  mourning — Come,  loudly. 
Farewell  to  the  year  twenty-nine  ! 

Farewell  to  the  year  ! — The  play-goers 
Should  cheer  the  debutant's  last  scene  ; 

For  Matthews  again  is  “at  home” 

With  an  actor  far  greater  than  Kean  ; 

The  Elephant,  drest  as  a  lady. 

Might  hit  as  a  new  Columbine  - 
Ah  1  the  stanza  is  running  quite  jadey — 
Farewell  to  the  year  twenty-nine  i 

Farewell  to  the  year  !— It  had  glories 
For  those  who  love  looking  at  sights, 
Though  mermaids  came  not  with  their  stories, 
And  ghosts  kept  away  with  their  frights. 
Cbabert,  who  in  ovens  can  breakfast, 

Intends  in  Vesuvius  to  dine, 

And  in  strong  prussic-acid  to  give  us, 

“  Farewell  to  the  year  twenty-nine  1” 

Farewell  to  the  year  ! — It  has  wept  o’er 
The  fate  that  the  “  Charley-inen”  grieve  ; 
Their  beats  by  “  Policemen”  are  swept  o’er, 
And  robbers  no  longer  may  thieve. 

The  watch-boxes  all  are  in  mourning  ; 

What’s  to  come  o’  them  who  can  divine  ? 

I  fancy  they’ll  aid  us  in  burning 
Farewell  to  the  year  twenty-nine  ! 

Farewell  to  the  year  ! — It  has  brought  us 
Its  quantum  of  weal  and  of  woe  ; 

Its  brethren,  they  had  all  taught  us 
That  varied  its  hours  would  flow  ; 

Here  Tyranny  proudly  reposes; 

There  Liberty’s  bonfires  shine  : 

Ah  !  poppies  are  plenty  as  roses  ; — 

Farewell  to  the  year  twenty-nine  ! 

Farewell  to  the  year  ! — It  has  gazed  on 
The  joys  and  griefs  of  its  part — 

The  glowing  of  breast’s  H.ope  has  blazed  On 
The  breaking  of  many  a  heart — 

The  few  who  are  burden’d  with  treasure  — 

The  many  who  starving  repine  : — 

Farewell  to  its  woes  and  its  pleasure  ! 

Farewell  to  the  year  twenty- nine  ! 

Farewell  to  the  year,  and  its  follies  ! 

May  gents  cease  to  bully  like  grooms  ! 

May  ladies  dress  more  like  the  women. 

And  less  like  the  Dutch  “  buy  a  brooms  !’* 
May  the  foibles  and  vices  of  fashion, 

On  the  tree  that  has  borne  them  decline  ; 
And  folly  down  hill  cease  to  dash  on  1 
Farewell  to  the  year  twenty-nine  i 

Farewell  to  the  year,  and  its  wisdom  ! 

May  the  truths  it  has  taught  never  fade. 
Though  “  the  schoolmaster”  often  is  quizz’d 
on 

By  those  who  of  truth  are  afraid  ! 

May  the  beams  of  the  bright  sun  of  knowledge 
In  the  breast  of  the  meanest  man  shine ; 

And  gild  upon  cottage  and  college, 

“  Farewell  to  the  year  twenty-nine  !” 

Farewell  to  the  year,  and  the  sorrows 
That  crowded  so  darkly  its  scene  ! 

May  distress  and  chill  Poverty’s  horrors 
Be  talked  of  as  things  that  have  been  > 
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May  the  toil  of  the  poor  man  be  lightened, 
May  he  cease  at  his  lot  to  repine; 

And  sing,  as  his  prospects  are  brightened, 

“  Farewell  to  the  year  twenty-nine  !” 

Farewell  to  the  year,  and  the  shadows 
Of  happiness  round  it  that  sped  ! 

^rtomshine  in  winter  can  glad  us. 

Though  quickly  the  pleasure  is  fled  ; 

May  the  joys  that  in  it  have  faded. 

Like  the  ashes  of  Phcenix  combine, 

And,  remoulded  in  fairer  forms,  whisper 
"  Farewell  to  the  year  twenty-nine  !” 

Farewell  to  the  year,  and  the  paper 
That  scribblers  have  spoilt,  as  it  past. 

With  prose  that  has  ended  in  vapour, 

And  verses  that  die  away  fast. 

To  the  auto,  the  tale,  and  the  novel — 

To  the  lays  of  the  beautiful  Nine — 

To  the  legend  of  palace  or  hovel — 

Farewell  to  the  year  twenty-nine  1 

Farewell  to  the  year  ! — Come,  ye  topers. 

Fill  a  glass  “  to  the  year  that  is  fled  !” 

Toasts  ne’er  should  be  thought  interlopers. 
Though  the  living  they  tell  of  the  dead. 

My  pen  wanders  so,  ’twere  a  pity 
To  add  to  its  fever  by  wine; 

While  you’re  drinking,  I’ll  finish  my  ditty: — 
Farewell  to  the  year  twenty-nine  ! 

R.  JARMAN. 


3§ntts'I)  gntteputteg. 


BINDEN  HILL, 

OR,  THE  CITY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  PHCENE- 
CIANS. 

By  J.  F.  Pennie,  Esq. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

It  appears  somewhat  strange,  that  in 
neither  the  first  nor  second  edition  of 
Hutchins’s  History  of  Kent,  is  any  notice 
taken  of  a  lofty  eminence  called  Binden 
Hill,  in  the  parish  of  West  Lul worth.  It 
forms  a  part  of  that  grand  cliff-scenery 
which  towers  in  the  magnificence  of  na¬ 
ture  along  the  coast  of  Dorset  from  the 
Druid  island  of  Purbeck — or,  according 
to  the  Phoenecians,  Pur-bec,  the  house 
of  the  Sun,  the  seat  of  the  eternal  fire, 
— to  the  sandy  shores  of  Weymouth,  or 
Melcomhe  in  Regis,  another  compounded 
name,  each  part  being  of  the  same  signi¬ 
fication  in  Runic  and  Latin.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  this  eminence  is  plainly  to 
be  seen  the  original  British  trackway, 
which,  coming  out  of  Devonshire,  the 
ancient  dominions  of  a  Celtic  tribe,  deno¬ 
minated  the  Cymbri,  from  their  aborigi¬ 
nal  founders,  the  Cvmry,  runs  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  Durotrigian  coast,  and 
on  each  side  of  which  are  numerous  bar- 
rows  of  the  remotest  antiquity.  This  track¬ 
way  leads  from  the  outer  rampart  of  an  im¬ 
mense  camp  or  British  station,  which  seems 
once  to  have  covered  the  whole  summit 
of  this  hill  of  Binden,  till  it  is  lost  in  the 
tumbling  crags  and  rocks  which  crown 
the  verge  of  a  stupendous  cliff,  that  over¬ 
hangs  with  majestic  horror  the  ever  toil- 
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ing  billows  of  the  mighty  deep  ;  still 
pointing  towards  another  camp  or  hill- 
city,  but  of  a  far  different  castramenta- 
tion,  on  the  opposite  line  of  hills  in  the 
Isle  of  Purbeck. 

This  trackway  running  as  it  does  now 
over  the  edge  of  the  ocean-precipice, 
proves  what  devastation  the  tempests  and 
sea  have  in  two  thousand  years  made  on 
the  rocky  mounds  and  vast  bulwarks  of 
our  wave-encircled  island. 

To  the  north,  the  interior  camp  or  sub¬ 
urb  to  this  once  mighty  city  amidst  the 
clouds,  is  protected  by  a  single  vallum 
and  fosse,  for  here  the  mountain  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  steep  as  well  as  lofty  ;  while  on  the 
south,  the  hill  itself  forms  one  continued 
and  stupendous  rampart  from  cliff  to  cliff. 
Here  are  still  to  be  seen  the  numerous 
excavations,  chiefly  circular,  but  of  va¬ 
rious  dimensions,  over  which  the  rude 
tents  and  booths  of  the  ancient  Britons 
were  erected.  In  this  suburb  are  three 
or  four  Celtic  barrows.  As  you  advance 
to  the  west,  beyond  the  loftiest  part  of 
the  mountain,  which  rises  in  the  centre, 
and,  from  thence  is  called,  vulgo,  the 
Swine’s  back,  you  approach  the  middle 
camp  or  chief  city.  This  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  parallelogram  of  great  extent,  and  is 
divided  from  the  outer  camps  to  the  east 
and  west  by  the  remains  of  immense  walls 
of  stone,  but  without  the  least  appearance 
of  cement  or  that  vitrified  matter  which 
is  found  in  the  walls  of  certain  hill-forti¬ 
fications  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  and 
which  has  puzzled  so  much  the  brains  of 
our  most  learned  antiquarians.  In  the 
eastern  wall,  which  is  more  than  twenty- 
five  feet  in  thickness,  and  crosses  the  hills 
to  the  south,  ending  where  the  descent  is 
almost  perpendicular,  appears  a  grand 
entrance,  nearly  central,  on  each  side  of 
which  are  the  foundations  of  two  circular 
towers,  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in 
circumference  ;  and  in  the  western  wall, 
on  the  outside  of  which  is  a  lofty  rampart, 
are  two  smaller  gates  or  entrances,  with¬ 
out  towers,  leading  into  another  suburb, 
or  outer  camp.  On  the  north,  the  wall 
is  also  twenty-five  feet  in  thickness ;  here 
the  declivity  of  the  hill  is  much  easier 
than  elsewhere,  and  therefore  beyond  this 
wall  is  another  outer  wall,  twelve  feet  in 
breadth,  and  on  the  outside  of  that  a  dyke, 
and  in  some  places  a  double  fosse  pro¬ 
tects  the  approach  on  this  side  to  the 
city. 

The  whole  foundations  of  this  once- 
noble  station,  of  which  no  antiquary  has 
ever  taken  any  notice,  are  above  the  soil, 
and  numerous  fragments,  and  large  stones 
are  scattered  on  every  side ;  no  doubt 
the  village,  which  lies  in  a  deep  glen  be¬ 
neath,  was  originally  built  in  part,  if  hot 


wholly,  with  the  stones  taken  from  these 
vast  bulwarks  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  coast. 

From  the  western  camp,  which  appears 
to  have  been  weakly  fortified  compared 
with  the  central  one,  there  is  a  dyke 
which  runs  down  the  steep  side  of  the  hill, 
and  originally  crossed  the  narrow  valley 
where  part  of  the  village  of  West  Lul- 
worth  now  stands,  as  it  is  plainly  seen  in 
a  meadow  on  the  other  side,  and  is  car¬ 
ried  up  to  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  on  the 
west.  This  dyke  completely  cut  off  the 
communication  between  the  valley  and 
cove  or  small  bay  of  Lulworth,  and  was 
the  barrier  against  the  incursions  of  a  wild 
and  roving  foe,  whose  war-barques  visited 
the  coast  for  plunder,  and  often,  no  doubt, 
lay  secure  from  the  destructive  visitations 
of  winds  and  billows,  in  the  circular 
and  land-locked  harbour  of  Lulworth. 

That  this  was  a  station  in  forming  a 
treble  camp  of  the  Durotrigians,  cannot, 
it  appears  to  us,  be  contended  against, 
with  any  degree  of  probability,  and  a 
station  too  of  great  consequence,  to  which 
all  the  neighbouring  population,  with  their 
cattle  and  wealth,  resorted  in  times  of 
danger  and  invasion.  And  frequently 
did  these  barbarous  invasions  take  place  ; 
for  ancient  writers  assert,  that  the  Bri¬ 
tons  delighted  in  picking  quarrels,  and  it 
was  their  daily  exercise  and  pleasure  to 
be  skirmishing  ;  that  they  were  continu¬ 
ally  going  out  in  parties,  fortifying  and 
entrenching,  many  times  rather  out  of 
delight  than  any  security.* 

From  this  loftv  and  commanding  for- 
tress  of  Binden,  the  Cymry  could  behold 
many  of  those  hill-cities  which  belonged 
to  their  tribe.  Here,  as  the  early  land¬ 
scape  gleamed  shadowy  in  the  grey  tints 
of  the  dawn,  and  the  wide  ocean  blushed 
with  the  roses  of  morning,  they  walked 
forth  from  their  tents,  they  bowed  in  ho¬ 
mage  to  the  rising  sun-god,  as  he  tipped 
the  tall  cliffs  with  wavering  fire,  and 
lighted  up  the  voluptuous  woods  with  gor¬ 
geous  splendours.  From  hence  they  be¬ 
held  on  the  estuary  of  the  Frome  the 
strong  though  lowland  town  of  Morico- 
nium,+  to  the  north,  the  beautifully  situa- 


•  Britannia  Antiqua  Illustrata. 

+  That  Wareham  was  a  British,  previous  to 
its  being  a  Roman  station,  we  have  notin  our 
own  minds  a  shadow  of  doubt.  Such  a  fine 
situation  for  strength  as  the  peninsular  on 
which  Wareham  stands  would  hardly  be  over¬ 
looked  by  the  ancient  Britous.  On  the  north 
it  has  a  steep  ascent,  moated  by  a  river}  on 
the  east  and  south  the  sea  once  encompassed 
it,  and  to  the  west,  where  it  is  connected  with 
the  main  land,  they  threw  up  an  immense  in- 
trenchment,  which  also  surrounded  the  whole 
area  of  very  considerable  extent,  and  which, 
in  part  remains  to  this  day.  These  ramparts, 
and  the  circular  tombs  of  that  once  great  and 
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ted  station  of  Iburnium  of  Woodbury- 
hill  ;  and  towering  in  the  horizon  far 
beyond,  the  lofty  ramparts  of  Badbury, 
with  an  immense  extent  of  territory,  va¬ 
ried  with  mountain,  valley,  sea  and  river, 
heath  and  forest.  When  the  worshipped 
orb  of  day  sunk  amid  the  amethyst  and 
opal  clouds  of  the  west,  his  last  rays,  as 
the  smoke  of  the  evening  sacrifice  arose, 
fell  on  those  lofty  and  wonderful  ram¬ 
parts,  which,  surpassing  in  strength  and 
duration  the  majestic  walls  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  surrounded  Dunium  or 
Maiden  Castle,  the  capital  of  their  pro¬ 
vince  ;  a  work  which  to  remotest  genera¬ 
tions  will  speak  the  strength  and  warlike 
abilities  of  a  once  mighty  people,  now 
vanished  from  the  earth  like  the  shadow 
of  a  fleeting  cloud.  To  the  south  lay 
before  them  the  everlasting  ocean,  stretch¬ 
ing  out  in  its  undulating  grandeur  and 
sublimity  to  meet  the  horizon,  hung  with 
its  cloud-tapestry  of  a  thousand  brilliant 
dyes  and  pictures.  To  the  west  appeared 
the  island  or  peninsular  of  Vindelia  and 
its  neighbouring  shores,  beyond  which 
the  sun-beams  fell  like  a  sparkling  sheet 
of  silver  on  the  waters  of  the  great  west¬ 
ern  bay,  rolling  its  eternal  billows  on¬ 
ward  to  the  land  of  the  Cvmbri.  Turn¬ 
ing  again  to  the  east,  a  shadowy  line  of 
cliffs  met  their  view,  ending  with  the 
bold  and  deep-based  promontory  of  St. 
Aldhelm’s,  the  white  precipices  and  rocks 
of  Guithor’s  romantic  island^  closing  the 
distant  prospect.  Below  them  lay  the 
richly  tinted  cliffs  and  scattered  rocks  that 
encircled  the  sheltered  bay  of  Lulworth, 


warlike  people,  the  Cymry  or  .^Cimmerians, 
Btill  to  be  seen  on  every  side  on  the  wild  heath 
that  encircles  the  town,  are  all  which  remain 
to  tell  us  who  once  inhabited  that  impregna¬ 
ble  fortress,  hemmed  on  all  sides  with  thick 
forests,  rivers,  ramparts,  morasses,  seas,  and 
dykes.  Caesar,  speaking  of  the  capital  of  Cas- 
sivelianus,  in  which  multitudes  of  men,  wo¬ 
men,  and  cattle  were  shut  up  together,  says, 
“  The  Britons  call  a  place  a  town,  when  they 
have  fortified  thick  and  impassible  woods,  by 
means  of  a  vallum  and  fosse,  to  avoid  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  enemies.”  Wareham  is  no  doubt 
derived  from  the  British  name  of  the  Frome, 
the  Var,  or  the  river,  in  our  opinion  by  emi¬ 
nence,  hence  “  ad  Variam,”  a  dwelling  on  the 
river. 

£  “Richard  of  Cirencester  calls  Dorchester 

*  Durnium,’  ”  says  the  author  of  the  History 
of  Dorset,  “  but  Camden  says  it  is  in  some 
authors  erroneously  written  Dunium.”  The 
word  is  written  both  ways  in  the  copy  which 
we  have  now  before  us.  But  we  cannot  find 
that  he  called  Dorchester  Dunium  or  Dur¬ 
nium.  His  words  are  “  below  the  Hedui  are 
situated  the  Durotriges,  who  are  sometimes 
called  the  Morini.  Their  metropolis  was 
Durnium,  and  their  territory  extended  to  the 
promontory  Vindelia.”  And  in  his  Iter,  16, 
Durnovaria  stands  for  Dorchester.  Baxter 
maintains,  and  very  truly,  Durnium  to  be 
Maiden  Castle. 


while  around  the  outer  barriers  which 
repelled  the  intruding  ocean,  the  upward- 
leaping  billows  uttered  their  angry  mur¬ 
murs  in  wild  and  solemn  music. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  this  strong 
hold  of  the  hill,  placed  like  other  forti¬ 
fied  stations  of  various  remote  nations  and 
ages,  on  the  cloud-capped  eminence, 
and  the  lofty  summit  of  the  isolated  rock. 

(To  be  continued.) 


BAZAARS.  THE  ROYAL  LONDON 
BAZAAR. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

Tf  we  feel  justified  in  noticing  Bazaars, 
it  is  because  they  are  of  a  light  class,  and 
by  their  being  patronised,  serve  to  em¬ 
ploy  many  females  in  their  several  de¬ 
partments  in  an  industrious  and  laudable 
occupation.  The  great  noise  the  ‘  Soho’ 
and  4  Maberly’  Bazaars  made  when  first 
opened  to  the  public,  and  the  countenance 
they  received,  encouraged  other  similar 
places  to  venture  a *  *  stand  some  of 
which,  varied  in  their  pretensions,  now, 
we  rejoice  to  say,  are  devoted  to  science 
and  the  ‘  Fine  Arts.’  It  is  not  that  ar¬ 
ticles  and  specimens  are  purchased  more 
cheaply  at  Bazaars  than  at  shops,  or  that 
they  are  of  better  qualities,  but  the  jaunty 
and  foreign  character  assumed  by  the 
sellers  and  purchasers  in  them,  with  the 
liberty  of  mixing  in  a  tasty  and  tattling 
promenade,  of  seeing  every  thing  and 
hearing  seolians  and  musical  boxes.  Here 
the  hungry  may  be  refreshed  by  pastry. 
The  bride  or  widow  choose  her  cap — 
lovers  select  presents — married  ladies  buy 
infants’  dresses.  Children  may  be  treated 
with  toys,  books,  enamels,  crayons, 
scraps,  albums,  dolls,  jewellery,  wax, 
cutlery,  glass  wares,  shells,  turnery ;  in 
short,  the  varieties  are  so  many  and  the 
opportunities  so  inviting,  no  generous 
dispositions  can  quit  Bazaars  without  to¬ 
kens  of  their  visit.  Tired  of  playing  at 
draughts  with  the  dual  Siamese,  weary 
of  laughing  at  the  Pantomimes,  doubtful 
of  keeping  company  with  the  f  Lady 
Elephant,’  lest  rivals  should  call  us  to 
Chalk  Farm,  we  seek  after  the  next 
whim  of  fashion,  and  burst  the  last  bub¬ 
ble  of  novelty.  The  ‘  Royal  London 
Bazaar’  is  a  fine  building,  over  the 
‘  Horse  Repository,  Gray’s  Inn  Lane/ 
There  are  two  entrances  which  are  tastily 
fitted,  and  by  flights  of  steps  lead  to  the 
great  room,  the  ceiling  of  which  is 
richly  embossed  by  medallions  and  flower 
leaf ;  the  gilt  moulding  and  architectural 
entablatures,  relieved  by  pink  and  green, 
with  the  light  opening  of  two  elegant 
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cupolas,  afford  a  cheerful  and  suitable 
aspect.  The  right  and  left  wings  are 
appropriated  to  boutiques ,  and  the  walls 
are  diversified  by  interesting  landscapes 
and  scenes  from  nature ;  a  promenade  is 
thus  intended  in  the  range  of  fancied 
materials  and  whispering  gazelles,  and 
the  tone  of  art  which  is  here  perceptible, 
deserves  praise.*  When  the  designs  of 
this  Bazaar  will  be  completed,  elegance 
with  propriety,  and  business  with  plea¬ 
sure,  will  class  advantageously  with  the 
wishes  of  the  most  fastidious  votaries. 


NEW  YEAR’S  DAY  IN  FRANCE. 

Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year, 

And  therefore  we’ll  be  merry. 

Shakspeare. 

New  year’s  day  is  a  terrible  day  in 
France  for  those  who  have  many  acquaint¬ 
ances.  It  is  a  day  both  of  expense  and 
fatigue  ;  for  it  is  kept  up  with  all  the 
good  old  ceremonies  of  new-year’s  gifts 
and  bonbons ,  which  even  the  mania  of 
the  Revolution  was  not  able  to  do  away. 
For  many  days  before,  all  the  confec¬ 
tioners  in  France  are  engaged  in  fabricat¬ 
ing  sugar-plums  of  every  kind  and  de¬ 
scription  ;  nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  this 
is  a  mere  manual  operation  ;  it  is  one  of 
the  most  trying  exercises  of  the  inven¬ 
tion.  A  French  confectioner’s  reputation, 
his  honour,  is  at  stake  ;  and  I  should 
never  be  surprised  to  hear  that  some  sugar 
artist,  of  nice  feelings,  had  drowned  him¬ 
self  in  syrup,  like  a  fly,  if  he  were  to  fail 
in  producing  something  for  le premier  de 
Van  such  as  had  never  been  heard  of  be¬ 
fore.  It  cannot  be  long,  however,  before 
their  imagination  must  come  to  a  stand¬ 
still,  for  they  have  literally  exhausted 
worlds  and  then  imagined  new  ;  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  which  precedes  the  end  of 
the  year,  their  shop-windows  are  filled 
with  imitations,  in  sugar,  of  every  thing 
the  mind  of  man  can  conceive.  The  most 
disgusting,  and  the  most  tempting,  filth 
and  sentiment,  refinement  and  indelicacy, 
are  all  jumbled  together — a  true  picture  of 
the  nation. 

On  the  last  evening  of  1824,  in  buy¬ 
ing  the  bonbons  necessary  for  our  visits  of 
the  next  day,  we  saw  a  multitude  of  choice 
specimens.  The  shop  of  Monsieur  Pages, 
at  Bordeaux,  was  tilled  to  suffocation. 
The  younger  part  of  the  community  was 
eager  after  what  are  called  cossaques  ; 
and  perceiving  that  a  body  of  young  la¬ 
dies,  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  eighteen 


*  It  is  a  flattering  politeness  to  the  com¬ 
pany  to  be  waited  on  in  the  visit  to  the  Rooms 
by  men  servants  in  green  liveries  with  gold 
trimmings. 


were  making  prodigious  devastation  on  a 
pile  of  bonbons  wrapped  in  paper  cou- 
leur  de  rose ,  we  took  some  out  of  curio¬ 
sity.  They  consisted  of  super-excellent 
sugar-plums,  enveloped  either  in  a  copy 
of  tender  verses,  or  a  romance  with 
the  music.  The  first  which  I  opened  con¬ 
tained 

l’iNCERTITUDK.  - ROMANCE. 

Musique  de  Mde.  Duvivier . 

“  Serait-il  vrai  ?  les  entendrai-je  encore 
Ces  doux  accens  qui  charmerent  mon  cceur  ? 
Ou  d’un  bonheur  detruit  a  son  aurore, 

Le  souvenir  causee-t’il  mon  erreur  ?” 

Close  by  this  sentimental  heap  was  a  pile 
of  what  appeared  china-ware,  consisting 
of  certain  utensils  generally  appropriated 
to  bed- rooms  ;  these  we  found  to  be  made 
of  sugar. 

Besides  the  presents,  of  more  or  less 
value,  you  are  obliged  to  buy  for  all  the 
children  that  you  may  be  acquainted  with, 
as  soon  as  the  eventful  morning  arrives, 
your  purse-strings  must  be  undrawn  to  all 
those  who  can  raise  the  least  pretension  to 
having  served  you  during  the  last  year  ; 
for  every  one  comes  for  his  elrenne,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  forgetting  any. 
Sterne,  if  I  remember  right,  met  with  but 
one  pauvre  honteux  in  the  course  of  his 
travels  ;  since  then,  the  breed  is  extinct. 
The  next  thing  is  to  pay  your  visits  ;  and, 
provided  with  five  hundred  cards  and  a 
sack  of  bonbons,  you  set  out  to  call  upon 
every  body  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of. 
The  customs  on  this  occasion  vary  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  France,  but  generally  the 
ladies  are  at  home.  You  enter,  converse 
for  two  minutes,  pay  your  tribute  of  bon¬ 
bons,  which  varies  from  half-a-pound  to 
a  pound,  according  to  rank,  &c.  and  then 
proceed  somewhere  else  to  go  through  the 
same  ceremony. 

As  all  the  male  part  of  your  acquaint¬ 
ance  are  actively  engaged  in  performing 
the  same  duty,  a  card  at  their  door  is  all 
that  is  required.  Some  families,  whose 
acquaintance  is  large,  and  who  do  not 
receive  in  the  morning,  hang  a  box  at  their 
door  for  the  cards.  It  has  become  rather 
bon  ton  now  to  send  the  visiting  tickets  ; 
and  in  some  small  towns,  the  servants 
meet  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  principal 
square,  and  exchange  the  cards  of  their 
masters,  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of 
carrying  them. 

A  single  hour  of  relaxation  seems 
enough  to  intoxicate  the  French.  Every¬ 
where  this  is  a  day  of  bustle,  confusion, 
and  gaiety  beyond  all  description.  Cab¬ 
riolets,  carriages,  and  vehicles  of  every 
kind  and  sort,  are  rolling  about  the  streets 
in  all  directions.  Every  one  you  meet 
asks  you  how  many  cards  you  have  left ; 
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and  proclaims  his  own  feats.  All  the 
world  seems  mad,  and  the  talismar.ic  word 
is  u  Cartes.” 

FUNERALS  IN  FRANCE. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  first  days  of  the 
year  that  I  saw  the  body  of  poor  Lartique 
carried  by  my  windows.  I  had  dined 
with  him  a  week  before  in  high  health, 
but  a  bilious  attack  and  three  French  phy¬ 
sicians  soon  brought  him  to  the  last  gasp. 
The  day  he  died  they  ordered  him  to  be 
put  into  a  warm  bath  with  two  raw 
calves’  feet,  but  he  escaped  the  opera¬ 
tion  by  giving  up  the  ghost,  and  in  four- 
and-twenty  hours  after  they  carried  him 
to  his  long  home  ;  for  the  French  are  in 
as  great  a  hurry  to  put  the  earth  upon 
their  dead  as  if  they  were  afraid  of  their 
coming  to  life  again. 

Death,  and  all  that  appertains  to  death 
-—that  mysterious  fate  which  we  must  all 
submit  to — that  horizon  of  life’s  sky, 
where  all  earthly  objects  terminate,  is 
ever  an  object  of  strange  interest  to  man. 
It  is  singular,  too,  to  observe  how  fond 
we  are  of  decking  out  death  with  pomp. 
We  cling  to  these  last  ceremonies,  we 
give  all  the  show  of  pride  to  our  grief. 
Every  nation,  from  the  savage  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  to  the  cultivated  European,  (as  if 
there  were  an  innate  consciousness  in  man 
that  death’s  sleep  was  but  for  a  time,) 
loads  the  inanimate  clay  with  honours, 
and  carries  it  to  the  grave  as  if  in  tri¬ 
umph.  There  seems  more  in  it  than  com¬ 
mon  sorrow. 

In  France,  the  funerals  are  very  va¬ 
rious.  In  large  towns  there  is  generally 
a  mixture  of  dustiness,  and  pomp,  and 
indecorum,  which  leaves  little  solemnity. 
The  choir  go  forth  from  the  church  to 
meet  the  body,  and  there  would  be  some¬ 
thing  striking  in  the  procession,  with  the 
symbols  of  our  salvation  carried  before 
it,  were  it  not  for  a  man  who  plays  upon 
the  serpent  to  keep  the  others  in  time, 
and  the  evident  inattention  with  which  the 
whole  party  go  through  the  routine. 

The  mourners,  too,  who  consist  of  all, 
even  the  most  remote  acquaintances  of  the 
deceased,  do  not  much  tend  to  give  solem¬ 
nity  to  the  scene  ;  for,  following  two  and 
two  in  a  string,  sometimes  of  several  hun¬ 
dreds,  they  amuse  themselves  the  best 
way  they  can  by  talking  to  their  neigh¬ 
bour,  and  do  not  always  keep  up  even  the 
appearance  of  gravity. 

The  cemeteries  are  always  beautiful. 
We  must  not  examine  into  .these  things 
too  closely.  I  have  been  told  that  there 
are  people  who  pay  the  keepers  of  these 
gardens  of  the  dead  to  do  those  little  ho¬ 
nours  to  the  grave  which  they  themselv'es 
are  too  negligent  in  doing  j  yet,  if  there 


be  but  one  in  a  hundred,  (and  I  am  sure 
there  are  more,)  who,  in  the  simplicity  of 
their  sorrow,  with  their  own  hands  raise 
flowers  in  the  turf  which  covers  the  last 
object  of  their  love,  it  is  a  beautiful  tri¬ 
bute  to  departed  affection,  and  an  honour 
to  a  nation  not  too  much  famed  for  stea¬ 
diness. 

The  only  funeral  I  have  seen  which 
struck  pie  much  in  France,  was  at  a  vil¬ 
lage  not  very  far  from  Calais.  It  was 
that  of  a  country  girl.  The  cross  was 
carried  in  front  by  a  little  boy,  and  after 
him  came  the  priest,  a  venerable  old  man, 
with  his  head  bare.  Several  village  girls 
held  the  pall,  which  was  strewed  with 
flowers ;  and  then  came  the  mourners, 
who  were  few,  but  they  seemed  sincerfe 
ones,  and  amongst  them  were  six  nuns  of 
a  neighbouring  convent.  The  girl  had 
been  a  favourite,  it  seems,  of  the  good 
sisters  ;  and  their  peculiar  dress,  and  long 
black  veils  floating  in  the  air,  gave  it  a 
curious  and  solemn  effect ;  while  a  sim¬ 
ple  child,  clad  in  white,  who  went  before 
the  whole  and  strewed  the  way  with  wild 
flowers,  seemed  picturing  the  former  exis¬ 
tence  of  her  they  carried  to  her  long  home. 
Her  way  through  life  had  been  over 
flowers,  like  her  path  to  the  grave. 

I  wished  to  hear  something  more  of  her 
history,  and  inquired  amongst  the  pea¬ 
santry  in  the  neighbourhood.  She  had 
been  one  of  those  creatures  that  seem 
placed  out  of  their  sphere.  They  told 
me  that  she  had  always  been  brighter, 
and  gentler,  and  more  beautiful  than  any 
in  the  village  ;  but,  as  she  grew  up,  her 
health  failed,  they  knew  not  why,  and 
she  passed  away  like  a  bud  too  delicate  to 
expand  in  this  cold  world.  They  had 
all  loved  her,  they  said,  and  they  all  wept 
for  her. 

The  manner  of  announcing  the  death  of 
a  friend  in  France  is  extraordinary.  I 
copy  one  of  these  funeral  letters,  without 
any  addition  or  alteration  whatever,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  names  of  the  parties,  which  is 
evidently  necessary. 

t(  A  Monsieur  M.  Y - 

“  M. — Madame  veuve  Pontet,  Mon¬ 
sieur  et  Madame  Louis  Pontet,  Monsieur 
et  Madame  Augustin  Brissac,  Monsieur 
et  Madame  Girodin,  Monsieur  et  Madame 
Felix  Parny,  Monsieur  Leon  et  Made¬ 
moiselle  Eliza  Pontet,  Monsieur  Charles 
Brissac,  Monsieur  et  Madame  Claude 
Pontet,  Madame  Lanjay,  Madame  Pel- 
Ion,  Monsieur  Charles  et  Mademoiselle 
Adele  Girodin,  Monsieur  et  Madame  Jean 
Charles  Pontet,  Monsieur  et  Madame 
Jean  Franqais  Pontet,  Monsieur  Eugene 
Pontet,  Monsieur  et  Madame  Pierre  Pon¬ 
tet,  Madame  veuve  Pontet  Crillard,  Ma¬ 
dame  veuve  Girodin,  Madame  el  Mon- 
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sieur  Crigny,  Monsieur  et  Madame  Ro- 
trou,  Messieurs  et  Mesdames  Lanjay 
de  Crouilly  et  Charny,  Monsieur  et  Ma¬ 
dame  Flarton,  Madame  veuve  Ledroux, 
Madame  et  Monsieur  Leclerc,  ont  l’hon- 
neur  de  vous  faire  part  de  la  perte  qu’ils 
viennent  de  faire  de  Monsieur  Joseph 
Pontet,  ancien  Maire  du  — —me  arron- 
dissement,  ancien  negociant,  ancien  juge, 
consul,  Chevalier  de  l’Ordre  Royal  de  la 
Legion  d’Honneur,  leur  mari,  pere, 
grand-pere,  beau-pere,  frere,  oncle,  et 
grand  oncle,  decede  le  35  Juin,  en  sa 
maison  Rue  Neuve  St.  Pierre,  No.  23, 
dans  sa  soixante-quatorzieme  annee,  ’ 

New  Mon.  Mag. 


SATAN. 

A  POEM,  BY  ROBERT  MONTGOMERY.* 


The  young  author  of  the  poems  en¬ 
titled,  The  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity, 
A  Universal  Prayer ,  See.  & c.  has  put 
forth  another  volume,  under  the  above 
title,  which  bidsfairtobe  as  popular  as 
those  which  have  preceded  it.  If  we 
were  at  all  disposed  to  cavil  with  the  plan 
of  this  poem,  we  should  say  that  Satan 
has  been  made  too  philosophical ;  that 
such  reflections  could  only  occupy  the 
mind  of  one  who  thought  and  felt  as  the 
creatures  of  earth,  and  not  as  a  being 
doomed  to  behold  fair  scenes,  and  witness 
happiness  from  which  he  is  for  ever  ex¬ 
cluded  :  but  this  is  one  of  the  licences 
that  poetry  enjoys,  amd  we  are  free  to 
confess  that  it  has  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  introducing  many  highly  imaginative 
and  powerful  scenes. 

We  think  there  is  much  to  admire  in 
the  glance  at  the  terrors  of  the  French 
Revolution,  contained  in  the  following 
lines  : — 

Once,  France  and  Freedom  were  a  mingled 
name ; 

And  now,  when  all  their  wrathful  clouds  are 
roll’d 

Away,  the  shadows  which  they  cast,  endure, 
Clothing  the  soul  of  Memory  with  fear. — 

Her  Revolution,  who  that  saw,  forgets  ? 

Or  who  that  felt,  and  does  not  feel  i— The 
storm 

That  makes  a  midnight  of  convulsed  day, 

Is  weak,  to  that  rebellion  of  despair. 

When  buried  passions,  like  an  earthquake, 
burst 

From  out  an  injured  Nation’s  heart !  And 
such 

Was  thine,  afflicted  France  !  the  far-off  thrones 
Of  tyrants  stagger’d,  distant  empires  quail’d, 
When  like  th’  embodied  spirit  of  thy  wrongs 
The  Revolution  darken’d  on  the  world, — 
Ringing  a  peal  that  echoed  Europe  round, 

And  died  in  thunder  o’er  the  Atlantic  deep  1— 
But  thou  wert  too  unholy  to  he  free, 

Too  grasping  to  be  great;  and  when  thy  thirst 
For  havoc  brutalized  the  scene  of  blood, — 

As  though  re-action  for  all  human  wrong 


*  Samuel  Maunder, 


Were  centred  in  it  for  one  dire  revenge, 

I  heard  Heaven  curse  thee,  an&exulting  hail’d 
The  cry  of  Freedom,  for  the  voice  of  Hell ! — 

The  poet’s  love  of  his  natiye  land  is 
shewn  in  these  lines  - 

England  is  blest  in  all  that  Nature  lends  : 

No  fields  spread  greener  magic  to  the  gaze. 

No  streams  of  purer  freshness  flow,  no  winds 
In  richer  harmony  their  wings  unfold, 

Than  hers:  and  though  invading  Splendor 
frown 

A  stately  contrast  o’er  a  ruined  scene ; 

Though  petty  tyrant,  and  domestic  lord. 

That  elevating  charm  have  long  eclipsed 
Of  happy  peasantry,  with  honest  hearts 
For  country  glowing,  and  for  God  prepared ; 
Though  wither’d  ail  that  pastoral  poets  sang. 
Enough  for  homage,  or  refreshing  thought, 
Doth  consecrate  her  yet.  And  thus,  methinks. 
Sweet  Country  might  imparadise  my  soul 
Of  fine  perceptions  and  delightsome  moods, 
Grey  towers,  and  streets  all  surfeited  with 
throngs 

Of  worldlings,  greedy-eyed,  and  stale  of  heart. 
As  the  dead  air  around  them, — who  should 
deem 

Enchantment,  while  a  lovelier  world  is  free  ? 
From  dusky  cities,  where  forced  Nature  grieves 
To  wear  the  meanness  of  surrounding  men, 

On  wings  of  gladness  might  her  lovers  fly 
To  haunts  divine  as  these.  Lo  !  how  she  laughs 
In  sunshine,  tinting  with  her  bright  romance 
Hill,  wood,  and  valley,  rock  and  wayward 
stream; 

What  blue  deliciousness  of  arched  sky! 

What  flow’ry  hues,  what  odorous  delights. 
And,  as  her  gales  in  sounding  glory  come. 
What  ocean-mock’ry  from  her  voiceful  trees 
Is  heard,  in  rapture  echoing  the  winds  ! — 

The  English  press  is  thus  characterized: 
of  course,  our  author’s  severe  animad¬ 
versions  can  only  apply  to  a  portion  : — ■ 

That  mighty  lever  that  has  moved  the  world. 
The  Press  of  England, — from  her  deadless 
source 

Of  living  action,  here  begins  to  shake 
The  far-off  isles,  and  awe  the  utmost  globe  ! 
She  is  a  passion,  pour’d  into  mankind. 

Dark,  deep,  and  silent  oft,  but  ever  felt; 
Mixed  with  the  mind,  and  feeding  with  a  food 
Of  thought,  the  moral  being  of  a  soul ; 

Or,  shaping  solemn  destinies  for  Time, 

And  dread  Eternity.  Terrific  Power ! 

Thou  mightst  have  half  annihilated  Hell, 

And  her  great  denizens,  by  glorious  sway  ; 

But  now,  so  false,  so  abject,  and  so  foul 
Become, — no  blasting  Pestilence  e’er  shed 
Such  ruin  from  her  tainted  wings,  as  thou 
May’st  carry  in  thy  circulating  floods 
Of  thought  and  feeling,  into  human  hearts. 
One  wrecks  the  body, — thou  dost  havoc  souls, 
And  who  shall  heal  them  ?  Let  thy  temples 
rise, 

Britannia ! — they  are  but  satiric  piles 
Of  sanctity,  while  poison  in  thy  press 
Is  pour’d,  and  on  its  lying  magic  live 
Thy  thousand  vulgar,  who  heart  -  famish’d 
seem. 

When  Slander  feeds  not  with  her  foul  excess 
Their  appetite  for  infamy. — The  sun 
Not  surer  where  his  hot  intenseness  falls 
The  spirit  of  his  burning  nature  proves. 

Than  masses  of  pollution,  roll’d  from  day 
To  day,  across  an  Empire’s  heart,  awake 
A  tinge  of  sentiment  and  hue  of  thought 
In  many,  till  they  act  the  crimes  they  read. 

s  Altogether,  we  view  “  Satan ”  as  one 
of  the  finest  epic  poems  that  has  appeared 
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for  many  years  past ;  indeed  it  is  a  noble 
exertion  of  genius.  We  shall,  if  possible, 
enrich  our  pages  with  some  further  selec¬ 
tions  in  a  future  number. 


ASTRONOMY. 

mr.  wallis’s  lectures  at  the  mecha 
Nics’  INSTITUTE. 

For  the  Olio. 


The  more  science  is  divested  of  tech¬ 
nicalities  and  is  simplified  to  the  plainest 
understanding,  it  acquires  greater  popu¬ 
larity.  For  this  we  admire  especially 
the  mariner  in  which  lectures  are  deli¬ 
vered  at  the  ‘  Mechanics  Institute,’  they 
are  always  practical  and  demonstrated 
by  diagrams  and  transparencies,  fixing 
the  subjects  elucidated  in  the  memory, 
so  as  to  be  recalled  and  useful  for  reflec¬ 
tion  or  impartation.  If  Mr.  Wallis  have 
not  brought  forward  any  thing  new  in 
the  science  of  Astronomy,  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  admirably,  by  establishing  the 
Newtonian  hypothesis  in  our  minds ; 
at  least,  by  his  clear  and  convincing 
knowledge  of  the  links  which  connect 
terrestrial  and  celestial  phenomena,  their 
gravities,  phases,  and  attractions.  By 
the  regular  method  which  Mr.W.  adopt¬ 
ed  in  this  course,  and  the  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  which  he  displayed  even  in 
the  most  intricate  parts  of  the  science, 
his  labour  has  been  of  much  service  to 
those  mechanics  who  seek  to  be  impro¬ 
ved  rather  than  employ  their  evenings  in 
waste  and  riot.  We  were  much  pleased 
by  the  expensive  and  ingenious  appara¬ 
tus  which  Mr.  W.  used  in  the  lectures. 
The  rotatory  transparencies  relative  to 
the  solar  system  and  the  mathematical 
diagrams  to  establish  positions  and  en¬ 
force  the  views  of  the  lecturer,  were  such 
as  to  delight  and  improve  ^the  juvenile 
part  of  the  auditory  and"  refresh  the 
minds  of  the  more  mature  patrons  of  the 
Institute,  which  are  now  receiving  new 
information  from  the  valuable  and  gra¬ 
tuitous  labours  of  Mr.  Buckingham  on 
the  e  Geography  of  the  East.’ 


of  Hartotttf  Country. 


FESTIVALS  IN  TIBET. 

A  very  curious  work  upon  Tibet,  by 
a  Chinese  author  and  civil  functionary  of 
the  Celestial  Empire,  resident  in  that 
country,  has  recently  been  brought  to 
Europe  by  Father  Hyacinth,  chief  of  the 
Russian  mission  to  Peking.  It  has  been 
rendered  into  that  language  and  also  into 
French  ;  from  the  latter  translation  we 
obtain  the  following. 


“  During  the  first  three  days  of  the 
year,  the  Tibetan  traders  cease  their  trans¬ 
actions.  At  this  period  the  people  send 
presents  to  each  other,  consisting  of  tea, 
wines,  fruit,  and  eatibles.  On  the  second 
day,  the  Dalai  I  am  a  gives  a  feast  at  Bota- 
la,  to  which  he  invites  the  Chinese  and 
Tibetan  dignitaries,  and  a  warlike  dance 
is  performed  with  battle-axes  and  hal¬ 
berds.  For  this  purpose  ten  boys  are 
selected,  who  dress  themselves  in  party- 
coloured  garments  ;  they  have  little  bells 
attached  to  their  feet,  and  hold  axes  and 
halberds  in  their  hands.  Before  them  are 
arranged  in  a  line  ten  kettle-drums,  the 
drummers  in  the  same  costume  as  the  dan¬ 
cers.  The  latter  commence  their  perfor¬ 
mance  the  instant  wine  is  offered  to  the 
guests  ;  motion  and  rest,  the  swiftness 
and  slowness  of  their  gestures,  are  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  strokes  on  the  drums.  These 
pastimes  appear  to  be  no  more  than  the 
relics  of  our  Chinese  dances  and  panto¬ 
mimes.  On  the  succeeding  day  is  exhi¬ 
bited  f  the  Play  of  the  Fluttering  Spirits,* 
for  which  they  procure  people  from  the 
neighbouring  province  of  Zang,  (onfe  of 
the  Tibetan  provinces.)  A  rope  of  lea¬ 
ther  is  conducted  from  the  temple  of  Bo- 
tala  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  upon 
which  it  is  situated  ;  the  performers  as¬ 
cend  and  descend  along  this  rope;  they 
grasp  it  and  move  up  it  with  great  agility,, 
like  monkeys.  When  they  reach  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  they  cover  their  chests 
with  a  kind  of  breast-plate  of  deer-skin, 
and  extending  their  arms  and  legs,  let 
themselves  glide  along  to  the  end  of  the 
rope  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow  shot 
with  force,  or  of  a  swallow  which  skims 
with  its  wings  the  surface  of  the  water; 
this  is  a  most  curious  sight.  After  this 
festival,  the  day  is  fixed  on  which  the 
lamas  of  all  the  convents  situated  in  the 
mountains  are  to  assemble  at  the  H’las- 
sei'-tsioh-khang,  or  great  temple  at  H’lassa. 
They  assemble  to  meet  the  Dalai-lama, 
who  takes  his  seat  upon  an  elevated  bench, 
and  explains  the  law.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  most  remote  parts  of  Tibet  crowd 
to  H’lassa  on  this  occasion,  so  that  all  the 
roads  are  covered  with  praying  men.. 
When  they  come  into  the  presence  of  the 
Dala'i-lama^  they  place  on  their  head  gold, 
pearls,  and  other  precious  articles,  which, 
they  offer  to  him  on  their  knees.  If  the 
grand  lama  accepts  the  offerings,  he  pas-- 
ses  a  fan  or  lays  his  hand  three  times  over 
the  head  of  the  giver.  Those  who  have 
been  thus  received,  retire  full  of  entliu-. 
siasm,  felicitating  themselves  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  rest  on  having  happiness  thus 
heaped  upon  them  by  the  living  divi¬ 
nity. 

“  On  the  15th  of  the  first  moon,  the 
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interior  of  the  temple  at  H’lassa  is  illu¬ 
minated  ;  several  rows  of  scaffolding  are 
erected,  whereon  are  placed  an  innumer¬ 
able  quantity  of  lanthorns,  adorned  with 
coloured  figures  of  men,  dragons,  ser¬ 
pents,  birds,  and  quadrupeds,  the  whole 
very  skilfully  executed  in  a  paste  made  of 
farina  and  oil.  This  illumination  lasts 
from  night  till  sunrise  next  morning. 
During  the  night,  observations  are  care¬ 
fully  made  whether  the  sky  is  serene  or 
cloudy,  whether  rain  or  snow  falls,  whe¬ 
ther  the  light  of  the  lanthorns  is  bright  or 
dull ;  according  to  these  indications,  they 
prognosticate  whether  the  coming  year 
will  be  barren  or  fruitful. 

“  On  the  18th  a  review  of  troops  takes 
place.  Three  thousand  men,  infantry  and 
Tangout  cavalry,  in  their  military  uni¬ 
forms,  and  fully  armed,  make  a  circuit  of 
the  temple  three  times  ;  when  they  reach 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  bridge  of 
varnished  tiles,  they  commence  firing 
cannons  to  drive  away  the  demons.  These 
cannons  are  not  all  of  the  same  size. 
Upon  the  largest,  cast  in  the  Tang  dy¬ 
nasty,*  are  engraved  in  Chinese  charac- 
racters,  I  menace  traitors  with  death, 
and  rebels  with  destruction .  At  the 
close  of  this  review,  gold,  silver,  stuffs, 
and  tea,  from  the  public  treasury,  are 
distributed  as  rewards  amongst  the  sol¬ 
diery  ;  and  360  ounces  of  silver  are  given 
to  the  priests  who  perform  service,  for 
their  annual  subsistence.  Two  or  -four 
days  afterwards,  the  kalons,  the  deibons, 
and  the  lamas,  bring  little  boys,  who 
mount  on  horseback,  and  gallop  all  the 
way  between  the  temple  of  Mount  Sera  to 
beyond  Botala,  a  distance  of  about  thirty 
li  ;  a  prize  is  awarded  to  him  who  first 
arrives  at  the  appointed  spot.  There  are 
other  little  boys,  quite  naked,  without 
even  shoes,  who  start  at  the  same  time 
from  the  western  side  of  Botala,  and  run 
towards  the  east  in  the  direction  of  H’lassa, 
a  distance  of  about  ten  li.  He  who  gets 
before  the  others,  and  reaches  the  goal 
first,  receives  a  prize.  If,  during  the 
race,  one  of  the  boys  happens  to  become 
exhausted,  his  relatives  and  friends,  who 
form  a  kind  of  lane  to  look  at  the  run¬ 
ners,  hasten  towards  him,  and  relieve  his 
fatigue  by  pouring  cold  water  upon  his 
head.” 

A  curious  scene  takes  place  in  the  se¬ 
cond  moon  of  the  year,  which  may  be 
compared  with  some  of  our  early  myste - 
ries  in  Europe  ;  it  is  a  representation  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  prince  of  the  devils. 
A  lama  is  selected  to  perform  the  part  of 


*  It  hence  appears  that  cannons  were  in 
use  in  China  as  early  as  the  seventh  century. — 
Klaproth, 


the  Dalai -lama,  and  a  lay- person  to  en¬ 
act  the  prince  of  the  devils,  or  Logung- 
ghiaboo,  as  he  is  called.  His  costume  is 
as  follows  :  his  left  cheek  is  bedaubed 
with  white,  and  the  right  with  black  ;  he 
has  a  pair  of  immense  green  ears,  his  hat 
is  surmounted  with  a  small  flag,  in  his 
left  hand  he  holds  a  sort  of  stick,  and  in 
his  right  a  cow’s  tail.  This  outlandish 
figure  advances'  towards  the  pretended 
Dalai’-lama,  who  is  placed  on  a  high  seat, 
with  his  lamas  on  each  side,  and  after 
sundry  astonishing  leaps,  says  to  him, 
contemptuously,  “  what  is  perceivable  by 
the  five  sources  of  intelligence  is  not  illu- 
sory  ;  what  you  teach  is  not  true.”  A 
dispute  takes  place  between  the  devil  and 
the  human  deity,  which  they  agree  to  de¬ 
cide  by  casting  dice.  The  Dalav-lama 
throws  his  die  upon  a  silver  plate,  the 
devil  throws  his  on  the  ground.  It  may 
be  easily  imagined  which  loses ;  the  Da- 
lai’-lama’s  die  has  six  on  each  of  its  faces  ; 
the  devil’s  die  has  but  the  ace.  The 
prince  of  the  devils  thereupon  takes  flight 
immediately,  and  the,  lamas,  assisted 
by  the  people,  pursue  him  with  bows 
and  arrows,  muskets,  and  cannon.  The 
actor  of  the  devil,  who  is  hired  for  the 
purpose,  is  obliged  to  conceal  himself  in 
the  mountains,  where  he  finds  a  store  of 
provisions  for  several  months,  and  he 
must  not  quit  his  hiding-place  for  some 
time. 

Another  odd  ceremony  takes  place  in 
the  third  moon.  On  the  day  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  treasure,  as  it  is  called,  plate 
and  precious  vases  are  set  out  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  at  H’lassa  ;  they  also  hang  up  ima¬ 
ges  of  the  great  Buddhas  in  the  temple. 
The  lamas  disguise  themselves  in  the  cos- 
tume  of  good  and  bad  genii  ;  the  people 
of  Tibet  dress  themselves  up  like  tigers, 
leopards,  rhinoceroses,  elephants,  and 
other  beasts  ;  and  they  circumambulate 
the  temple,  saluting  the  great  image  of 
Buddha,  dancing  and  singing. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  there  take 
place,  in  one  of  the  mountains  of  H’lassa, 
sacred  pantomimes,  together  with  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  devils.  On  this  occasion, 
quacks  and  conjurors  tell  fortunes  by  chi¬ 
romancy  and  physiognomy  ;  both  women 
and  men,  in  holiday  dresses,  assemble  in 
crowds,  singing  and  drinking  together  till 
they  are  all  fuddled  ;  and  thus  ends  the 
year  amongst  the  Buddhists  of  Tibet. 


He  who  boldly  interposes  between  a 
merciless  censor  and  his  prey,  is  a  man 
of  vigour ;  and  he  who,  mildly  wise, 
without  wounding,  convinces  him  of  his 
error,  commands  our  veneration. 
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The  Bibliographical  and  Retrospective 
Miscellany ,  No  1. — John  Wilson, 
Great  May's  Buildings ,  St.  Martin's 
Lane. 

The  appearance  of  this  work  must  be 
highly  gratifying  to  the  literary  world. 
Its  plan  is  excellent,  and  we  confidently 
predict  it  success.  It  purposes  to  give  ex¬ 
tracts  from  rare  and  curious  books  in  all 
languages  ;  original  papers,  illustrative  of 
the  History  and  Antiqnities  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland  ;  abstracts  from  valua¬ 
ble  MSS.  ;  unpublished  autograph  let¬ 
ters  of  eminent  characters ;  and  notices  of 
all  the  book  sales  both  here  and  on  the 
continent. 

Having  given  the  bill  of  fare,  we  con¬ 
sider  that  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  to 
recommend  the  work  to  our  readers.  In 
the  next  number  is  promised  the  first  part 
of  a  Catalogue  of  the  various  Romances 
and  poems  supposed  to  have  formed  the 
celebrated  library  which  turned  the  head 
of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  1 

Want  of  space  allows  of  our  making 
one  extract  only,  and  that  is  the 

MANNER  OF  HOLDING  THE  KING’S 
BIRTH-DAY. 

<e  Edinburgh,  Nov.  1,  1734. — Wed¬ 
nesday  last  being  the  anniversary  of  his 
Majesty’s  Birth,  the  loyalty  of  this  city 
seemed  even  to  anticipate  the  day  ;  for, 
very  early  the  cross  was  nicely  dress’d, 
and  hard  by,  a  Theatre  erected  •,  at  seven 
o’clock  the  Flag  was  displayed  on  the 
Castle  ;  at  ten  the  Musick  Bells  began, 
which,  with  most  curious  Water-works, 
entertained  the  City  the  day  long.  At 
noon  the  Castle  fired  a  round  of  cannon, 
which  was  returned  by  three  volleys  from 
Col.  Middleton’s  regiment  in  the  Abbey 
court.  At  three  o’clock  the  Rt.  Hon.  the 
Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Town 
Council,  in  their  robes,  preceeded  by  the 
City -Officer,  the  Musick,  and  the  Rega¬ 
lia,  attended  by  the  Nobility,  Lords  of 
Session,  Comms.  of  Revenue*  Brigadier 
General  Moyle,  the  Officers  of  Col.  Mid¬ 
dleton’s  Regiment,  the  Officers  of  the 
Trained  Bands,  &c.,  march’d  in  Proces¬ 
sion  from  the  Council  Chamber  to  the 
Theatre,  where  the  Royal  Healths  were 
drank,  at  each  a  volley  from  the  City 
Guard,  while  fruits,  sweetmeats,  &c., 
were  thrown  among  the  populace.  In  the 
same  good  order  they  return’d,  the  City 
Guard  (all  new  cloath’d)  closing  the  Pro¬ 
cession,  where  the  Royal  Healths  were 
repeated,  and  several  other  suitable  ones  ; 
at  each  a  volley  of  small  arms.  After  four 
the  streets  were  curiously  illuminate,  but  in 
a  particular  manner  the  Windows  of  my 
Lord  Provost’s  Lodgings;  the  General 


Post  Office  was  also  distinguished  by  its 
lights  ;  at  six,  the  great  bells  took  place, 
so  that  the  night  ended  (as  the  day  had 
begun)  joyfully.  There  was  a  bonfire  at 
the  Abbey  Court,  and  another  in  the  Cas¬ 
tle,  where  Major  John  Robertson  enter¬ 
tained,  at  his  own  expense,  several  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  ladies,  in  honour  of  the  day, 
and  the  Garrison  with  plenty  of  punch  and 
good  beer.  There  was  likewise  a  small 
bonfire  on  Arthur’s  Seat,  and  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  Excise  had  another  in 
the  Court  of  their  Office.” 


THE  HOUSE  CRICKET. 

This  little  inmate  of  our  dwelling 
“  is  well  known  for  its  habit  of  picking 
out  the  mortar  of  ovens  and  kitchen  fire 
places,  where  it  not  only  enjoys  warmth, 
but  can  procure  abundance  of  food.  It  is 
usually  supposed  that  it  feeds  on  bread. 
M.  Latreille  says  it  only  eats  insects,  and 
it  certainly  thrives  well  in  houses  infested 
bv  the  cockroach  ;  but  we  have  also 
known  it  eat  and  destroy  lamb’s-wool 
stockings,  and  other  woollen  stuffs,  hung 
near  a  fire  to  dry.  It  is  evidently  not  fond 
of  hard  labour,  but  prefers  (hose  places 
where  the  mortar  is  already  loosened,  or 
at  least  is  new,  soft,  and  easily  scooped 
out  ;  and  in  this  way  it  will  dig  covert 
ways  from  room  to  room.  In  summer, 
crickets  often  make  excursions  from  the 
house  to  the  neighbouring  fields,  and 
dwell  in  the  crevices  of  rubbish,  or  the 
cracks  made  in  the  ground  by  dry  weather, 
where  they  chirp  as  merrily  as  in  the 
snuggest  chimney  corner.  Whether 
they  ever  dig  retreats  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  we  have  not'ascertained  ;  though 
it  is  not  improbable  they  may  do  so  for 
the  purpose  of  making  nests.  M.  Bory 
St.  Vincent  tells  us,  that  the  Spaniards 
are  so  fond  of  crickets  that  they  keep  them 
in  cages  like  singing  birds.” 

Lib.  of  Enter.  Know . 

CATERPILLARS. 

These  insects,  “  as  they  increase  in 
size,  cast  their  skins  as  lobsters  do  their 
shells,  and  emerge  into  renewed  activity 
under  an  enlarged  covering.  Previous 
to  this'  change,  when  the  skin  begins  to 
gird  and  pinch  them,  they  may  be  ob¬ 
served  to  become  languid,  and  indifferent 
to  their  food,  and  at  length  they  cease  to 
eat,  and  await  the  sloughing  of  their  skin. 
It  is  now  that  the  faculty  of  spinning  silk 
seems  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  them  ; 
for  being  rendered  inactive  and  helpless 
by  the  tightening  of  the  old  skin  around 
their  expanding  body,  they  might  be 
swept  away  by  the  first  puff  of  wind,  and 
made  prey  of  by  ground  beetles  or  other 
carnivorous  prowlers.  To  guard  against 
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such  accidents,  as  soon  as  they  feel  that 
they  can  swallow  no  more  food  from  being 
half  chocked  by  the  old  skin,  they  take 
care  to  secure  themselves  from  danger  by 
moorings  of  silk  spun  upon  the  leaf  or  the 
branch  where  they  may  be  reposing.”  Ib. 

SILK  AND  SILK  WORMS. 

We  transfer  to  our  pages  the  following 
interesting  particulars  from  Part  VII.  of 
the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge. 
The  intelligent  author  of  the  work  before 
us,  in  his  account  of  the  silkworm,  says  : 

“  When  we  consider  the  enormous 
quantity  of  silk  which  is  used  at  present, 
the  number  of  worms  employed  in  pro¬ 
ducing  it  will  almost  exceed  our  compre¬ 
hension.  The  manufacture  of  the  silk, 
indeed,  gives  employment,  and  furnishes 
subsistence,  to  several  millions  of  human 
beings ;  and  we  may  venture  to  say,  that 
there  is  scarcely  an  individual  in  the  ci¬ 
vilized  world  who  has  not  some  article  of 
silk  in  his  possession. 

cc  In  ancient  times,  the  manufacture  of 
silk  was  confined  to  the  East  Indies  and 
China,  where  the  insects  that  produce  it 
are  indigenous.  It  was  thence  brought 
to  Europe  in  small  quantities,  and  in  early 
times  sold  at  so  extravagant  a  price,  that 
it  was  deemed  expensive  even  for  royalty^ 
The  Emperor  Aurelian  assigned  the  ex¬ 
pense  as  a  reason  for  refusing  his  empress 
a  robe  of  silk;  and  our  own  James  I., 
before  his  accession  to  the  crown  of  Eng¬ 
land,  had  to  borrow  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  a 
pair  of  silk  stockings,  to  appear  in  before 
the  English  ambassador,— -a  circumstance 
which  probably  led  him  to  promote  the 
cultivation  of  silk  in  England.  The 
Roman  authors  were  altogether  ignorant 
of  its  origin, — some  supposing  it  to  be 
grown  on  trees,  as  hair  grows  on  animals, 

- — others  that  it  was  produced  by  a  shell¬ 
fish  similar  to  the  mussel,  which  is  known 
to  throw  out  threads  for  the  purpose  of 
attaching  itself  to  rocks, — others  that  it 
was  the  entrails  of  a  sort  of  spider,  which 
was  fed  for  four  years  with  paste,  and 
then  with  the  leaves  of  the  green  willow, 
till  it  burst  with  fat, — and  others  that  it 
was  the  produce  of  a  worm  which  built 
nests  of  clay  and  collected  wax.  The 
insect  was  at  length  spread  into  Persia  ; 
and  eggs  were  afterwards,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  concealed  in 
hollow  canes  by  two  monks,  and  conveyed 
to  the  isle  of  Cos.  This  emperor,  in  the 
sixth  century,  caused  them  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  Constantinople,  and  made  an 
object  of  public  utility.  They  were  thence 
successively  cultivated  in  Greece,  in 
Spain,  in  Italy,  in  France,  and  in  all 
places  where  any  hope  could  be  indulged 
of  their  succeeding.  In  America,  the 


culture  of  the  silk-worm  was  introduced 
into  Virginia  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  who 
himself  composed  a  book  of  instructions 
on  the  subject,  and  caused  mulberry-trees 
and  silk- worms’  eggs  to  be  sent  to  the 
colony.  In  Georgia,  also,  lands  were 
granted  on  condition  of  planting  100  white 
mulberry-trees  on  every  ten  acres  of 
cleared  land. 

“  The  growth  of  the  silk-worm  has  also 
been  tried,  but  with  no  great  success,  in 
this  country.  Evelyn  computed  that  one 
mulberry-tree  would  feed  as  many  silk¬ 
worms  annually  as  would  produce  seven 
pounds  of  silk.  f  According  to  that  esti¬ 
mate,’  says  Barham,  (  the  2000  trees  al¬ 
ready  planted  in  Chelsea  Park  (which 
take  up  one-third  of  it)  will  make  14,000 
lbs.  weight  of  silk  ;  to  be  commonly 
worth  but  20s.  a  pound,  those  trees  must 
make  £14,000  per  annum.’  During  the 
last  century,  some  French  refugees  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  made  considerable  plan¬ 
tations  of  the  mulberry,  and  had  begun 
the  cultivation  of  silk  with  every  appear¬ 
ance  of  success,  but  since  their  removal 
the  trees  have  been  cut  down.  In  the 
vicinity  of  London,  also,  a  considerable 
plantation  of  mulberry-trees  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  British,  Irish,  and  Colonial 
Silk  Company  in  1825  ;  but  we  have  not 
learned  whether  this  Company  have  any 
active  measures  now  in  operation. 

tf  The  manufacture  of  silk  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  country  in  1718,  at  Derby, 
by  Mr.  John  Lombe,  who  travelled  into 
Italy  to  obtain  the  requisite  information  ; 
but  so  jealous  were  the  Italians  of  this, 
that,  according  to  some  statements  which 
have  obtained  belief,  he  fell  a  victim  to 
their  revenge,  having  been  poisoned  at 
the  earlv  age  of  29.” 

i  O 

PROFESSOR  LESLIE. 

John  Leslie,  professor  of  natural  phi¬ 
losophy,  like  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  is  of 
low  origin  ;  in  his  younger  days  he  was 
a  poor  cowherd,  but  in  this  alone  does 
the  resemblance  consist — their  pursuits, 
their  persons,  and  the  natural  bent  of 
their  talents,  all  widely  differ ;  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  is  short  and  stout,  with  exceed¬ 
ingly  coarse  unmeaning  features — no  in¬ 
tellectual  expression  to  be  discovered  in 
them,  no,  not  even  when  a  smile  per¬ 
vades  his  features,  in  fact  it  only  height¬ 
ens  their  animal  character,  so  that,  from 
their  general  appearance,  all  you  could 
suppose  to  result  from  him  would  be  the 
hideous  excrescences  of  a  swampy  brain  ; 
he  is  a  professed  atheist ;  and,  in  assert¬ 
ing  which,  there  can  be  no  impropriety, 
as  his  appointment  to  the  chair  in  the 
University  caused  much  discussion  in 
the  General  Assembly  on  that  very  score. 
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when  such  was  publicly  asserted ,  and  as 
publicly  and  unblushingly  admitted. — 
It  is  to  be  discovered  daily  in  his  wri¬ 
tings,  as  a  sneer  at  religion,  when  oppor¬ 
tunity  offers,  is  never  permitted  to  pass 
unmade  ;  and  it  may  be  discovered  daily 
in  his  conduct,  allowing,  as  he  does,  the 
animal  to  preponderate  over  the  moral. 

His  giant  genius  has  done  much  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  man  living  for  Phy¬ 
sical  Science,  and  much  is  owing  to  him 
for  his  improvements  in  thermometers ; 
but  no  thermometer  of  his  or  other  man’s 
invention  denotes  atmospherical  varia¬ 
tions  better  than  his  most  rubicund  straw¬ 
berry  nose  does  the  cheer  both  as  to  kind 
and  quantity  in  which  he  indulges  his 
giant  appetite.  Of  his  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  anything  but  to  be  proud  of,  he  is 
most  prodigiously  vain — his  caroty  red 
hair  he  dies  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the 
fore  locks  are  black,  those  on  the  crown 
of  the  head  a  most  splendid  purple,  and 
those  at  the  back  hang  in  their  own  lux¬ 
urious  sunny  colour. 

Much  however  is  due  to  him,  on  the 
score  of  his  talents,  no  man  living  has  a 
more  clear  calculating  and  Mathematical 
head,  and  he  clothes  the  tedium  of  scien¬ 
tific  detail,  in  language  so  forcible  and 
expressive,  as  to  take  much  away  from 
its  uninteresting  character. 

The  discovery  of  his  talents  is  a  curious 
tale.  A  minister  riding  in  the  country, 
heard  behind  a  hedge  a  person  demon¬ 
strating  a  problem  ;  on  peeping  over,  he 
saw  a  boy  with  a  patch  of  wet  mud  be¬ 
fore  him,  on  which  he  had  described  a 
problem  :  after  having  worked  it,  he  drew 
the  palm  of  his  hand  over  its  surface, 
described  another  problem,  and  in  like 
manner  worked  that.  This  boy  is  now 
John  Leslie,  professor  of  natural  philo¬ 
sophy. 

THE  ADVENT. 

In  the  last  days  of  Advent,  the  Cala¬ 
brian  minstrels  enter  Rome,  and  are  to 
be  seen  in  every  street,  saluting  the  shrines 
of  the  Virgin  IVlother  with  their  wild  mu¬ 
sic,  under  the  traditional  notion  of  sooth¬ 
ing  her  until  the  time  of  her  infant’s 
birth  at  the  approaching  Christmas.  Just 
before  Christmas,  the  minstrels  descend 
from  the  mountains  of  Naples  and  Rome, 
in  order  to  play  before  the  pictures  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  which  are  placed 
in  various  parts  of  every  Italian  town. 
Christmas  Carols  are  now  fast  travelling 
out  of  notice  and  use  ;  they  are  scarcely 
known  to  many  but  as  matter  of  legen¬ 
dary  record.  Carol  is  considered  to  be 
derived  from  cantare ,  to  sing,  and  rola, 
an  interjection  of  joy  ;  such  is  Bourne’s 
derivation  in  Brand’s  Antiquities.  The 


song  of  the  Angels  on  the  birth  of  the 
Saviour  is  the  first  Christmas  Carol. 
There  used  to  be  upwards  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  different  carols  printed  annually. 


DESCENDANTS  OF  JOAN  D’ARC. 

By  letters  patent  of  Charles  VII.,  con¬ 
firmed  by  Henry  II.  and  Louis  XIII.,  the 
brothers  of  Joan  d’Arc,  and  all  their  pos¬ 
terity,  male  and  female,  were  ennobled. 
At  the  present  moment  M.  Gauttier,  a 
young  and  learned  orientalist,  and  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Chuntereyne,  the  wife  of  a  coun¬ 
sellor  at  the  Court  of  Cassation,  have 
proved  their  descent  in  the  female  line 
from  Pierre  d’Arc,  one  of  the  brothers  of 
the  heroine  of  Orleans  ;  and  the  court  has 
registered  the  letters  patent,  in  confirma¬ 
tion  of  their  claim. 


<guecli0ttami. 

LEGAL  PATHOS. 

Not  long  since,  an  eminent  lawyer  of 
Ohio,  closed  a  pathetic  harangue  to  a 
jury,  in  the  following  strain  “And 
now  the  shades  of  night  had  shrouded  the 
eaTth  in  darkness ;  all  nature  lay  wrapt 
in  solemn  thought,  when  these  defendant 
ruffians  came  rushing  like  a  mighty  tor¬ 
rent  from  the  hills  down  to  the  abode  of 
peace,  broke  open  the  plaintiff’s  door, 
separated  the  weeping  mother  from  her 
screeching  infant,  and  took  away  my 
client’s  rifles,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  for 
which  we  charge  only  fifteen  dollars .” 


ORIGINAL  ANECDOTE  OF  NAPOLEON. 

When  the  route  of  the  Simplon  was  near 
completed,  M.  Ceard,  the  engineer,  made  a 
model  of  the  undertaking,  and  employed  an 
Italian  to  prepare  a  cast  in  plaster  of  the 
model,  to  send  to  Paris,  for  the  inspection 
of  Napoleon.  The  Italian  contrived  to 
make  a  duplicate,  unknown  to  M.  Ceard, 
which  was  sent  to  the  Emperor  of  Rus¬ 
sia.  As  soon  as  this  became  known  to 
M.  Ceard,  he  wrote  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  entreating  that  he  would  repre¬ 
sent  the  fact  of  the  model  having  been 
surreptitiously  obtained,  and  sent  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander.  Napoleon,  upon 
the  excuse  being  made  to  him,  said, — 
‘f  Tell  Ceard  not  to  be  uneasy  about  it ; 
if  Alexander  has  the  model,  I  have  the 
Simplon.” 


IMPROMPTU. 

Since  the  Elephant  has  by  Vittoria  been  fed. 
Much  higher  she,  doubtless,  will  hold  up  her 
head; 

When  a  Princess  condescends,  and  with  her 
own  hand, 

To  give  her  sweet  cakes,  to  a  Lady  so  grand  ; 
Salams  she  should  make,  at  least  half  a  score 
No  Elephant  ere  was  so  honor’d  before. 

Wk-  Orme. 
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Fridav,  January  1,  1830. 

The  Circumcision.— New  Year's  Day. — St.  Faine  of  Ireland. — Sunrises  5  m  after  8 — 

Sets  55 m  after  5. 

A  familiar  adage  says  of  to-day  :  — 

Whether  the  weather  be  snow  or  raine 
We  are  sure  to  see  the  flower  of  St.  Faine  ; 

Rain  comes  but  seldome,  and  often  snowe, 

And  this  Viburnum  is  sure  to  blowe. 

The  plant  Laurestine  Viburnum  Tinus,  is  called  the  shrub  of  St.  Faine,  from 
its  blowing  on  the  day  of  her  commemoration. 

It  is  a  custom  with  the  modern  Jews  on  New  Year’s  Day  to  sound  the  horn,  to 
invite  the  people  to  hearken  with  humility  and  attention  to  the  judgments  of  God, 
and  to  thank  him  for  his  favour  and  support  during  the  year  which  has  just  ended, 
this  festival  lasts  two  days,  and  all  the  people  in  the  synagogue  are  to  pray  with 
a  loud  voice  and  in  a  humbler  posture  than  usual. 

Jan.  1,  1539. — Time’s  Telescope  for  the  present  year  tells  us  that,  on  this  day,  Sir  Francis 
Drake  presented  Queen  Elizabeth  with  a  fan  made  of  white  and  red  feathers,  with 
a  gold  handle,  enamelled  with  a  half-moon  of  mother-o’-pearl,  garnished  with 
sparks  of  diamonds,  and  a  few  seed-pearls  on  one  side,  having  her  majesty’s  pic¬ 
ture  within  it :  and  on  the  other  side  was  a  device  with  a  crown  over  it, 

Saturday,  Jan.  2. 

St.  Concordius,  Mar.  —  Moon's  1st  Quar.  34m.  after  m.  2 

Jan.  2,  1727. —Born  on  this  day  at  Westerham.  near  Seven  Oaks,  Kent,  the  gallant,  but 
unfortunate  General  Wolfe,  who  was  killed  at  Quebec. 

Sunday,  Jan.  3. 

SECOND  SUNDAY  AFTER  CHRISTMAS. 

Lessons  for  the  Day.  41  chap  Isaiah,  Morn. — 43  chap.  Isaiah  Evening. 

St.  Genevieve,  Patroness  of  Paris. 

Our  saint  is  regarded  as  the  patroness  of  the  city  of  Paris,  where  a  well  known 
church  is  dedicated  to  her.  She  died  A.  d.  422. 

Monday.  Jan.  4. 

St  Gregory ,  Bishop  of  Langres — High  Water  8m  after  9  Morn. — 49m  after  9  Aftern. 

Jan.  4,  1724. — This  day  records  the  resignation  of  the  crown  of  Spain  by  Philip  V.  to  his  son. 
He  retired  from  the  toils  of  Government  to  his  palace  of  St.  Ildefonso.  Tt  is  not 
a  little  remarkable  that  within  the  short  space  of  eightv  years,  no  less  than  four 
sovereigns  abdicated  their  throne: — viz.  Christiana  II,  of  Sweden,  in  1654; 
Casimir,  kin?  of  Poland,  in  1667  ;  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  in  1724,  and  Amadeus, 
king  of  Sardinia,  in  1730. 

7'uesday,  Jan.  5. 

St.  Telesphorus,  died  a.  d.  152. 

Jan.  5,  1476. — Anniversary  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
In  a  battle  fought  on  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany,  with  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nancy,  The  overthrow  of  this  haughty  and  powerful  prince  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  implicit  faith  be  placed  in  the  hordes  of  mercenaries,  or  free  soldiers, 
he  had  engaged  to  do  battle  with  him,  under  their  leader  the  treacherous  Comte 
de  Campo-bache,  who  during  the  night  left  his  renowned  employer,  and  passed 
his  men  over  to  the  enemy.  Philip  de  Comines,  says,  “that  the  duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  was  killed  by  a  body  of  the  soldiery,  who  stript  him  in  the  throng,  not 
knowing  who  he  was.”  Sir  W.  Scott  in  his  Anne  ©f  Geierstein,  has  finely  cha  - 
racterised  the  Bold  Duke  and  the  rude  period  in  which  he  lived,  although  he  has 
taken  great  license  with  the  history  of  the  period. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  6. 

The  Epiphany. — High  Water  1 1  h  41  m  Morn. — Oh  Cm  Aftern. 

On  the  Epiphany  or  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  the  Eastern 
Magi  were  guided  by  the  star  to  pay  homage  to  their  Saviour.  It  takes  its  name 
from  their  coming  on  that  day,  which  was  the  twelfth  after  the  nativity. 

Thursday,  Jan.  7. 

St.  Cedd,  bishop  of  London. — Sun  rises  0 m  after  8  Morn— sets  Cm  after  4  Aftern. 

Jan  7,  1558.— On  this  day  Calais  became  once  more  subject  to  France;  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  the  English  had  retained  possession  of  it  for  more  than  Uvo  centuries 
previous  to  the  time  of  losing  the  possession  of  it. 

Friday,  Jan.  8. 

St.  Pega  of  England. — High  Water  6m  after  1 — '.’9m  after  1. 

Jan.  8,  1642. — On  this  day  expired  Galileo  the  celebrated  astronomer,  who  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived;  the  following  curious  particulars  is 
related  of  him.  “A  pump  more  than  thirty-two  feet  in  height  having  chanced 
to  be  erected  in  Florence,  where  he  lived,  the  philosopher  finding  the  water  would 
not  rise  as  usual  to  its  top,  set  himself  immediately  to  endeavour  to  account  for 
the  unexpected  phenomenon  ;  and,  after  examining  the  case,  canie  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  Nature  abhorred  a  vacuum,  but  for  the  first  two  and  thirty  feet  only. 

V«ls.  I.  II.  III.  and  IV.  being  completed,  may  be  had  together  or  separate  ;  price  of  the  four 
Vol8,  Extra  Boards,  1£.  10s. 

Astnany  of  the  Nos.  and  early  Parts  are  nearly  out  of  print,  persons  desirous  of  completing 
their  sets  of  this  work,  had  better  make  early  application,  to  prevent  delay. 
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Illugtratett  Irttrle. 

THE  FOUR  FUGITIVES. 

A  TALK  OF  1658. 

1 

The  storm  which  had  long  threatened, 
hurst  forth  about  midnight  with  astonish¬ 
ing  fury,  and  loud  peals  of  thunder  roused 
from  their  dog-like  slumbers  the  three 
inmates  of  a  miserable  hut,  which  then 
stood  on  a  cliff*  jutting  over  the  sea,  near 
to  the  inconsiderable  little  village  of  Bright- 
helmstone. 

The  walls  of  this  hut  were  formed  of 
mud,  and  a  partition  of  similar  material 
divided  the  interior  into  two  unequal 
parts  :  in  the  largest  of  the  two  a  few 
flickering  embers  yet  blazed  on  the  rude 
hearth,  while  on  a  block  of  wood,  serv¬ 
ing  for  a  table,  stood  an  expiring  lamp, 
from  which  occasionally  a  fitful  blaze 
would  spring,  and  light  with  sudden  glare, 
surrounding  objects.  By  its  aid  might 
be  discovered  little  that  every  fisher’s 
cabin  might  not  boast  of  possessing  ;  no 
article  of  furniture  adorned  the  hut,  save 
an  old  high-back’d  chair  ;  strings  of  dried 
fish  decorated  the  roof  ;  a  bench  fastened 
2 — Vol.  V.  B 


to  the  wall  on  one  side  the  hearth,  sup¬ 
plied  the  place  of  chairs.  Immediately 
opposite  the  resting-place,  was  the  door 
which  afforded  egress  to  the  inmates,  and 
between  that  and  the  hearth  was  a  decayed 
and  broken  casement,  before  which  was 
hung  a  piece  of  old  and  dirty  sail-cloth  : 
a  doorway  led  into  the  other  chamber, 
and  a  shelf  on  which  was  displayed  a  few 
drinking  cups,  completed  the  miserable 
aspect  of  the  place. 

Seated  on  the  chair,  which  was  placed 
before  the  hearth,  and  gazing  on  the  dying 
embers  with  a  vacant  stare,  sat  a  young 
man  attired  in  tattered  and  mean  habili¬ 
ments  ;  his  skin,  always  dark,  when  seen 
by  the  uncertain  light  which  the  hut  af¬ 
forded,  appeared  almost  to  approach  a 
Moorish  tint ;  his  eyes,  likewise  dark, 
were  large  and  penetrating  ;  now  abound¬ 
ing  with  deep  thought,  and  then  anon 
flashing  with  glee,  as  though  their  owner 
was  one  on  whom  the  frowns  of  Dame 
Fortune  had  fallen  in  no  trifling  degree, 
but  who  possessed  spirits  of  so  mercurial 
a  character,  that  the  severest  misfortune 
would  descend  upon  him  lightly  ;  as 
though  that  which  would  bow  another 
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with  misery  to  the  earth,  would  but  with 
him  serve  to  vary  life  with  some  slight 
portion  of  seriousness.  His  features  were 
so  strongly  marked  as  to  approach  coarse¬ 
ness  in  their  expression  ;  but  a  certain  air 
of  nobleness  in  his  appearance,  as  though 
his  spirit  scorned  the  clothes  which  pru¬ 
dence  commanded  him  to  wear,  proclaim¬ 
ed  him  elevated  far  above  that  rank  which 
at  the  first  glance  would  have  been  as¬ 
signed  him.  His  dark  hair,  curling  in 
wild  confusion  over  his  shoulders,  an¬ 
nounced  him  to  be  one  of  those  Cavaliers 
who  were  at  that  unfortunate  period  forced 
by  stern  fate  to  adopt  almost  incredible 
disguises  to  escape  the  barbarous  war¬ 
fare  of  their  fanatical  and  victorious  ad¬ 
versaries. 

A  second  person  reclined  at  full  length 
on  the  bench,  and  displayed  a  stout,  short, 
square-built  figure,  whose  garb  showed 
his  occupation  to  be  that  of  a  fisherman, 
and  whose  sleepy,  passionless  eye  and 
features,  announced  his  Dutch  parentage  ; 
this  was  Hans  Molken,  the  owner  of  the 
hovel  ;  while,  at  a  trifling  distance  from 
the  other  two,  lying  stretched  on  the  floor, 
and  muffled  up  in  a  large  cloak,  re¬ 


clined  the  manly  figure  of  a  person  of 
middle  age. 

The  fire-watcher  had  dropped  his  eye¬ 
lids  ;  loud  snoring  testified  the  profound 
repose  Hans  Molken  enjoyed,  and  he 
who  lay  on  the  floor  was  buried  in  slum¬ 
ber,  when  the  sudden  bursting  of  the  storm 
aroused  them. 

<(  Richard !  to  arms !”  shouted  the 
young  man,  addressing  his  startled  com¬ 
panion,  and  springing  from  his  seat  ;  a 
second  burst  of  thunder  passed  over  their 
heads,  and  distinctly  might  the  waves  be 
heard,  lashing  with  angry  power  the  base 
of  the  cliff. 

’Tis  but  the  storm,”  muttered  he  to 
whom  the  ejaculation  was  addressed,  with 
half-closed  lips,  “  sleep  on.  Sir  ;  to¬ 
morrow  we  may  perchance  pass  without 
rest and  following  precept  with  prac 
tice,  he  again  threw  himself  on  the  ground, 
and  composed  himself  to  slumber. 

“  Right — right,”  answered  the  other, 
and  suffering  his  form  to  sink  into  the  ca¬ 
pacious  chair,  once  more  he  fixed  a  won¬ 
dering  gaze  upon  the  embers.  Hans 
Molken,  more  accustomed  to  these  storms 
in  all  their  fury,  did  but  turn  upon  his 
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side,  mutter  44  Der  deyvil !”  and  sleep 
again. 

“  Loud  roared  the  spirit  of  the  storm,” 
mighty  gusts  of  wind  swept  o’er  the  steep, 
but  sheltered  by  a  rising  rock  from  their 
violence,  the  little  hut  remained  safe  from 
all  danger  of  destruction.  Bright  flashes 
of  lightning  played  across  the  horizon, 
and  when  the  wind  paused  in  its  wild  ca¬ 
reer,  torrents  of  rain  descended. 

Suddenly  the  young  man  bent  forward 
with  convulsive  motion,  and  then,  start¬ 
ing  from  his  seat,  he  uttered  in  the  loud¬ 
est  whisper  possible, 

“  Richard  1  Richard  1  arouse  thee, 
this  cursed  lamp,”  and  he  dashed  it  to 
the  ground,  44  lias  betrayed  us.’’ 

e<  How  now,  my  lord? — I  hear  no¬ 
thing,”  sleepily  answered  he  who  reposed 
on  the  ground. 

“  Then  arouse  thy  drowsy  ears,  and 
listen  well. — There  !  Didst  not  hear  it 
then  ?  They  come — they  come — out 
with  thy  trusty  blade,  good  Richard,  let 
us  not  die  like  children  !” 

The  person  addressed  had  started  from 
his  recumbent  position,  and  listened  at¬ 
tentively. 

44  Good  sir,  your  ears  deceive  you  ; 
’tis  not  the  sound  of  pursuers,  but  the  cry 
of  some  bewildered  traveller  that  comes 
borne  on  the  blast.” 

44  A  traveller,  Richard  ?  What  should 
a  traveller  on  a  barren  cliff  like  this  at 
midnight  ?  A  feint,  sir,  a  mere  feint  to 
draw  us  forth.  Confusion  on  this  vile 
disguise,  which  forced  me  to  discard  my 
trusty  sword.”  At  that  moment  the  wind 
having  sunk  to  a  mere  whisper,  a  loud 
and  anguished  cry  for  help ,  distinctly 
reached  the  ears  of  all. 

44  My  life  on’t,  there’s  no  disguise  in 
that, ’’exclaimed  Richard  ;  44  there’s  agony 
in  the  very  sound,”  and  he  hastened  to¬ 
wards  the  door. 

44  How  !”  shouted  the  Cavalier,  44wotild 
you  betray  me  ?■— sacrifice  me  for  a  stran¬ 
ger  V* 

Richard  looked  at  him  reproachfully, 
yet  hesitated. 

44  Der  deyvil !”  exclaimed  the  Dutch¬ 
man,  44  would’st  pause  and  suffer  him 
to  die  ?  Shall  we  not  be  three  to  one  ?” 
he  added  contemptuously,  as  he  rushed 
from  the  hut. 

44  Follow  him,  an  ye  think  it  no  de¬ 
ception,  follow  him  in  the  name  of  Hea¬ 
ven  1”  Richard  waited  no  second  bid¬ 
ding,  but  vanished  instantly. 

Few  moments  elapsed,  ere  the  Dutch¬ 
man  and  his  companion  re-entered  the 
hut,  accompanied  by  a  stranger  ;  he  was 
a  man  of  athletic  yet  finely  formed  figure, 
as  near  as  might  be  judged  from  a  person 
enveloped  in  the  folds  of  a  large  cloak  ; 


on  his  head  he  wore  a  broad-brimmed 
hat,  with  drooping  feathers,  which  partly 
concealed  his  features,  and  in  his  arms  he 
bore  a  slight  female  figure,  closel}7  en¬ 
wrapped  likewise  in  a  large  roquelaire. 

The  Cavalier  advanced  and  tendered 
his  services,  but  the  arm  of  the  stranger 
waved  him  away  ;  the  latter  advanced  to 
the  hearth,  and  seated  his  fainting  com¬ 
panion  in  the  chair  ;  in  the  act  of  stoop¬ 
ing,  the  hat  she  wore  fell  off,  and  although 
rich  clusters  of  ringlets  fell  over  her  neck 
and  shoulders,  enough  might  be  disco¬ 
vered  to  prove  her  countenance  was  be- 
wilchingly  beautiful.  The  discovery  of 
her  face  produced  a  great  variety  of  feel¬ 
ings  in  the  breast  of  the  Cavalier  ;  his 
colour  came  and  went  with  astonish¬ 
ing  rapidity,  and  the  look  with  which  he 
turned  to  survey  again  the  person  of  her 
companion,  betrayed  the  mingled  feelings 
which  swelled  his  bosom.  His  agitation, 
however,  passed  away  unnoticed  :  the 
Dutchman  proceeded  to  open  a  cupboard, 
which  would  have  defied  the  scrutiny  of 
any  supervisor,  and  dre\V  a  bottle  of 
Nantz  from  it,  which  he  handed  to  the 
stranger. 

44  A  thousand  thanks,  good  fellow,” 
he  cried,  44  [  will  repay  you  for  this  kind¬ 
ness. — But  prithee,  have  you  any  place 
in  which  this  lady  can  repose  for  a  short 
period  ?  Your  hospitality  shall  not  go 
unrewarded.” 

44  There  is  yonder  room,”  answered 
Hans,  in  his  best  English,  44  but  it  has  no 
better  bed  than  straw.” 

The  stranger  had  knelt  by  the  side  of 
the  chair  which  supported  the  lady,  who 
now  seemed  somewhat  recovered  from  her 
exhaustion. 

44  Dearest  Roselle,  will  a  straw  bed 
content  you  ?” 

44  Oh  yes,  Robert;  grateful  will  any 
resting  place  be.  But  vou — you  require 
repose.” 

44  Fear  not  for  me,  dearest;  a  soldier 
is  not  aceustomed  to  sumptuous  fare  or 
lodging;  the  threshold  of  vour  door 
will  well  content  me..” 

The  lamp  was  relit,  and  Roselle,  taking 
it  in  her  hand,  bent  graceful^  to  those 
around,  and,  supported  to  the  door  by 
her  companion,  entered  the  inner  cham¬ 
ber. 

44  Drink,  friends,”  cried  the  stranger, 
handing  the  bottle  to  Richard,  44  and 
many  thanks  for  your  timely  assistance.” 

44  Name  it  not,  sir,”  replied  Richard, 
44  the  man  who  can  hear  the  voice  of  dis¬ 
tress,  and  not  fly  to  the  aid  of  the  suf¬ 
ferer,  is  unfit  for  civilized  society.”  The 
stranger  grasped  the  hand  of  the  speaker, 
and  shook  it  cordially  ;  the  young  man, 
who  interpreted  these  words,  however 
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differently  meant,  as  intended  to  satirize 
his  suspicious  tardiness,  regarded  the 
speaker  with  a  scowl,  which,  however, 
passed  unnoticed.  He  seated  himself 
again  in  the  chair,  and  apparently  regard¬ 
less  of  the  persons  around,  or  the  conver¬ 
sation  which  ensued,  appeared  deeply 
engaged  in  thought.  The  stranger  threw 
himself  across  the  entrance  to  the  inner 
chamber,  and  placing  his  cloak  for  a  pil« 
low,  appeared  fast  resigning  himself  to 
slumber.  Richard  lay  near  him  ;  and 
Hans  Molken,  with  whom  sudden  im 
pulses  were  rare,  and  consequently  over¬ 
powering,  when  attended,  as  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance,  with  physical  exertion,  lay 
sleeping  on  the  bench. 

The  storm  is  dying  away,5’  said  Ri¬ 
chard,  “  1  think,  sir,  you  buffeted  the 
worst.” 

No  answer  followed,  and  Richard, 
dying  with  curiosity  to  know  what  cir¬ 
cumstances  had  placed  the  stranger  and 
his  fair  companion  in  so  perilous  a  situa¬ 
tion,  puzzled  his  brains  to  discover  some 
mode  of  ascertaining  this  fact  without  ad¬ 
venturing  a  direct  question ;  this,  indeed, 
he  cared  not  to  hazard  ;  for  there  was  a 
certain  flashing  in  the  stranger’s  eye, 
which  seemed  to  say,  mere  idle  curiosity 
would  not  obtain  its  paltry  end  from  him; 
and  Richard  wisely  considered,  that  to 
arouse  anger  in  the  man  whom  he  had 
assisted  to  save  from  destruction,  parti¬ 
cularly  one  so  well  armed,  (for  having 
thrown  off  his  cloak,  pistols  and  a  sword 
were  plainly  visible,)  would  be  neither 
generous  nor  prudent. 

A  short  pause  ensued,  and  then  the 
reflections  of  Richard,  struggling  with 
his  curiosity,  produced  the  following  re¬ 
mark. 

“  ’Twas  fortunate,  sir,  you  had  not 
horses : —  had  you  been  mounted,  the 
chances  are  fifty  to  one,  the  headstrong 
animals  would  have  sprung  from  the 
cliff.” 

“  We  were  mounted,”  was  the  reply, 
“  but  terrified  at  the  lightning,  our  jaded 
steeds  refused  to  move,  and  fearful  of 
goading,  lest  they  should  become  despe¬ 
rate,  and  carry  us  to  death,  and  likewise 
observing  the  light  from  this  cot,  we  de¬ 
termined  to  dismount  and  seek  shelter 
here  until  the  dawn.  Fatigued  before, 
the  lady-  found  herself  inadequate  to  the 
exertion  of  climbing  the  steep,  and  being 
unable  to  discover  my  way  to  this  door, 
and  unknowing  likewise  whether  tren¬ 
ches  crossed  the  path,  I  shouted  loudly, 
and  you  kindly  came  to  my  assistance.” 

“  Can  then  the  light  in  this  cottage  be 
seen  from  the  road  to  Brighthelmstone  ?” 
demanded  Richard,  well  knowing  it 
might,  but  wishing  to  ascertain  if  that 


place  had  been  the  stranger’s  destina¬ 
tion. 

fe  Plainly  ; — we  were  journeying  to 
that  village  for  the  purpose  of  going  on 
board  a  vessel  which  sails  to-morrow. 
But  you  are,  I  presume,  a  stranger  here 
by  that  question  ?” 

However  willing  to  learn  the  affairs  of 
others,  it  was  by  no  means  the  intention 
of  Richard  to  discover  his  own  ;  he  there¬ 
fore  mumbled  out  an  inarticulate  answer, 
and  pretending  to  be  overpowered  with 
slumber,  stretched  himself  on  the  ground, 
and  counterfeited  snoring,  which  speedily 
changed  to  real  nasal  oratory. 

One  hour  passed  away,  and  then  the 
Cavalier,  who  had  carefully  replenished 
the  fire,  carefully  rose,  took  a  flaming 
brand,  and  advancing  to  the  stranger, 
passed  it  repeatedly  before  his  eyes.  He 
slept  profoundly  :  the  brand  was  thrown 
down,  and  the  inquirer  grasped  the  arm 
of  Richard,  and  shook  it  gently  ;  the  first 
touch  aroused  him,  and  he  sprang  from 
the  ground. 

{c  Is  there  danger,  sir  ?”  he  demanded, 
and  his  hand  caught  his  sword. 

“  No :  silence  and  follow  me,’’  was 
the  reply,  and  Richard  obeyed. 

The  Cavalier  threw  open  the  door  of  the 
hut,  and  stepped  out  on  the  cliff,  followed 
closely  by  his  companion.  Having 
closed  again  the  door,  and  advanced  some 
trifling  distance,  he  paused,  and  looked 
around  him.  The  storm  had  died  away, 
and  a  clear  night  had  succeeded  its  vio¬ 
lence  ;  the  moon  was  now  sinking,  while 
in  the  east,  a  few  streaks  of  early  light 
foretold  the  approach  of  dawn.  The  cliff 
on  which  the  hovel  stood  divided  the  com¬ 
mon  road  to  Brighthelmstone  from  the 
coast ;  the  ascent  to  it  from  the  road  was 
steep,  but  far  from  difficult,  while  the 
part  that  fronted  the  ocean  overhung  it 
in  some  trifling  degree.  A  rugged  path, 
dangerous  to  inexperienced  climbers,  led 
from  the  hut  to  the  sea-shore  beneath  it, 
and  the  tattling  neighbours  sometimes 
said,  that  Hans  Molken  might  be  seen  oc¬ 
casionally  toiling  up  it  with  a  hamper  on 
his  back — but  perhaps  this  was  mere 
scandal. 

Clifford,  for  such  was  the  name,  assum¬ 
ed  or  real,  of  the  Cavalier,  appeared  lost 
in  thought,  and  Richard  stood  by  his 
side  with  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast, 
patiently  awaiting  whatever  his  compa¬ 
nion  might  eventually  choose  to  commu¬ 
nicate. 

l(  You  remember,”  at  length  he  said, 
f‘  that  while  concealed  in  the  house  of 
Sir  Roger  Myrston,  I  became  desperately 
enamoured  of  his  fair  daughter,  the  Lady 
Roselle. 

1  do  remember  it  well,  sir,”  answer- 
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ed  his  companion  drily,  “  and  I  also  re¬ 
member  that  you  fell  likewise  desperately 
in  love,  at  the  same  period,  with  her 
cousin  who  was  visiting  there,  and  her 
cousin’s  sister,  and  also  her  own  waiting- 
woman.” 

“  Nonsense,  Richard,  nonsense  ;  it  was 
the  beauteous  Roselle,  aud  her  only,  I 
adored.” 

“  Perhaps  so,  sir  ;  and  I  recollect  I 
used  to  think  then  that  your  passion  was 
increased  because  you  knew  she  loved 
another.” 

“  It  might  be  so.  The  girl  must  sure¬ 
ly  be  bewitched  to  love  a  rascally  Round- 
head,  with  his  sanctimonious  phiz,  and 
hypocritical  eye,  impious  conversation, 
and  rebellious  sentiments.” 

‘f  I  never,  I  must  confess,  sir,  saw 
Colonel  Selworth  ;  but  people  do  say  he 
is  very  different  from  the  character  you 
describe,  except  in  the  last  particular, 
and  that,  perchance,  renders  him  inter¬ 
esting  in  the  lady’s  eyes.” 

“  Well,  well,  a  truce  to  this  trifling,” 
said  Clifford,  warmly,  “  listen  to  me  ;  of 
all  that  I  have  loved,  or  fancied  I  loved, 
the  daughter  of  Myrston  reigns  pre-emi¬ 
nent  ;  nay,  so  much  do  I  adore  her,  that 
the  greatest  love  I  ever  felt  before  sinks 
into  mere  admiration  in  the  comparison. 
Richard,”  and  he  grasped  his  arm  al¬ 
most  convulsively,  “  give  me  but  your 
assistance,  and  she  shall  become  the  part¬ 
ner  of  my  exile,” 

His  companion  staggered  back  several 
steps,  overcome  with  sudden  astonishment 
at  its  unexpected  conclusion. 

“  Is  it  possible  !  Do  I  hear  aright  ?” 

<e  Yes,  yes,  she  has  fled  from  her 
father,  the  firm  old  royalistj  with  Crom¬ 
well’s  officer,  Robert  Selworth,  and  they 
now  are  - - ” 

“  Where?”  demanded  Richard. 

Clifford  pointed  to  the  cottage :  — 
(<  They  sleep  there  ;  they  are  the  fugitives.” 

“  Then  that,”  said  Richard  exulting- 
ly,  “  explains  why  they  come  to  be  tra¬ 
velling  so  late.  Doubtless  they  leave 
England,;,  she  to  fly  from  her  father’s  re¬ 
sentment,  for  having  dared  to  love  a 
Roundhead  ;  he  to  free  himself  from  the 
power  of  Cromwell,  having  dared  to  love 
the  daughter  of  a  Cavalier.” 

“  Pause  not  now  to  speculate  so  use¬ 
lessly,  but  listen  to  my  plan,  and  remem¬ 
ber  that,  in  assisting  to  rob  a  Roundhead 
of  his  intended  bride,  you  assist  to  avenge 
your  king  on  one  of  his  enemies.  Here 
is  a  powder,  it  is  a  powerful  soporific  ; 
mix  it  with  brandy,  and  dexterously  con¬ 
trive  to  induce  the  Roundhead  Colonel  to 
take  it.  It  will  immediately  take  effect, 
and  undeterred  by  his  presence,  or  inter¬ 
ference,  we  can  bear  the  lovely  Roselle 


to  yonder  smack :” — his  finger  pointed 
out  a  light  which  shone  on  the  ocean’s 
surface  at  some  distance.  We  will 
conceal  the  Colonel  as  she  passes  from  her 
sleeping  room,  and  a  well  told  tale  that 
he  awaits  her  coming,  in  the  boat,  will 
induce  her  to  descend  the  cliff  in  quiet¬ 
ness  ;  we  can  pretend  to  suppose  he  is 
gone  on  board,  and  left  us  to  follow  him  ; 
once  there,  leave  to  me  the  charge  of  de¬ 
precating  her  anger.” 

“  Pardon  me,  sir,  with  this  wild  plot  t 
will  have  nought  to  do.”  The  speaker 
had  expected  a  burst  of  anger  at  this  plain 
avowal,  but  it  came  not,  and,  consequent¬ 
ly  emboldened,  he  continued  : — 

“  To  rob  a  Roundhead  of  his  intended 
bride  I  would  have  no  objection  ;  but  to 
oppress  one  who  has  fled  to  your  refuge 
for  safety,  agrees  not  with  my  tempera¬ 
ment,  nor  will  it  with  yours,  I  am  certain, 
if  you  will  but  dispassionately  observe 
your  purposed  conduct.  Moreover,  sir, 
it  will  be  but  ill  requiting  the  hospitality 
and  loyalty  of  Sir  Roger  Myrston  to 
carry  away  his  daughter  to  a  distant 
land.” 

“  Have  you  done,  sir  ?”  inquired  Clif¬ 
ford. 

Richard  bowed. 

“  I  cannot  say,”  continued  the  former, 
{i  that  I  ever  heard  Barebones,  the  lea¬ 
ther-seller  of  Fleet-street,  preach  ;  but, 
it  appears  to  me,  that  you  would  far 
eclipse  him  in  lessons  of  morality.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  allow  me  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  conversion  from  staunch  ca¬ 
valier  to  Roundhead  preacher,  inform  the 
worthy  burgesses  you  have  had  a  mira¬ 
culous  call,  relate  all  you  know  respect¬ 
ing  that  reprobate  fellow  called  Charles 
Stuart, — not  forgetting  to  receive  a  reward 
for  the  same  ;  bring  a  guard  to  this  hovel, 
deliver  into  their  hands  the  person  of  your 
obedient  servant,  and  then,  as  a  return 
for  what  silly  persons  will  call  treachery, 
preach  and  expound  to  him  all  the  way 
to  the  scaffold.  Away,  sir !” 

Richard  bowed  lowly,  and  turned  to 
withdraw. 

Clifford  watched  his  proceedings  with 
troubled  surprize,  and  having  allowed 
him  to  advance  several  steps  towards 
the  hovel,  followed  and  caught  his  arm 

“  Richard,  where  go  you?” 

t(  I  go,  sir,  to  my  resting  place,  to 
sleep  for  another  hour  ;  with  the  dawn  1 
will  return  to  London.” 

“  Do  so,”  replied  Clifford,  throwing 
violently  away  the  arm  he  had  grasped, 
“  do  so,  and  prithee  do  not  forget  my 
instructions  respecting  your  future  con¬ 
duct.” 

,e  Ere  I  leave  here,  I  trust,  sir,  to  see 
you  in  safety  in  yonder  vessel.” 
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“  Richaid.,  Richard,  why  will  you  not 
assist  me  ?  Add  to  your  inestimable  ser¬ 
vices  but  this  one  action,  and  my  grati¬ 
tude  will  be  everlasting.” 

A  long  and  somewhat  impatient  argu¬ 
ment  ensued,  and,  as  it  generally  hap¬ 
pens,  that  when  a  superior  condescends  to 
intreat  and  flatter  an  inferior,  he  gains  his 
point,  so  Richard  at  length  agreed  to  for¬ 
ward  the  designs  of  the  Cavalier. 

(  To  be  continued.) 

THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

LTrue,  I  talk  of  dreams. — Shaksfeaee. 

The  sun  had  set ;  and  in  the  dark  blue  sky 
The  moon  had  lit  her  silver  lamp  on  high  ; 
Night  had  veil’d  all  things  in  a  sable  fleece, 
And  busy  noise  had  slumber’d  into  peace  ; 

No  more  was  heard  the  buz  of  men  around. 
But  balmy  sleep  and  silence  reign’d  profound: 
And  I,  like  them,  was  cradled  into  rest. 

My  wearied  senses  were  with  sleep  opprest; 
But,  as  in  deep  repose  my  body  lay, 

My  busy  mind  was  wandering  far  away. 
Methought  I  stood  upon  a  river’s  side,  ^ 
Near  an  old  bridge  that  spann’d  the  gushing 
tide, 

And  mark’d  the  moon-beams,  as  they  slept  + 
around 

In  modest  beauty  on  the  dewy  ground. 

Rest  on  an  ancient  turret  ;  spangling  far 
Its  battled  heights  with  many  a  silver  star. 

Not  high  it  rose,  aspiring  to  the  sky. 

As  the  tall  fir  lifts  up  its  head  on  high. 

But  rather,  like  the  lion  in  his  lair. 

Crouch’d,  proudly  frowning  at  the  moonbeam 
fair. 

There  rose  “  Twr  Gwyn,”  the  eldest  of  the 
four, 

Whose  mortar  was  of  pounded  bones  and 
gore!  J 

Beside  it  stood  the  “  Rufus  Tower,” — behind 
“  The  bloody  turret,”  and  “  the  Lion’s 
Wynde.” 

'i  he  spirit  of  my  dream  was  changed;  and 
soon 

No  longer  shone  for  me  the  smiling  moon. 

— It  was  a  darksome  passage,  where  the  ray 
Of  morn  ne’er  chased  the  hues  of  night  away  ; 
Damp  was  the  echoing  ground,  and  on  the 
wail 

Was  hung  around  sepulchral  mildew’s  pall. 

1  was  alone, — but  as  I  grop’d  along, 

Methought  i  heard  a  low  soft  solemn  song; 

1  look’d,  and  palely  flickering,  hover’d  nigh 
Two  lovely  cherub  forms  of  infancy  ! 

But  on  e«ch  face  I  mark’d  the  hue  of  death  ; 

I  thought  they  sobb'd,  and  seem’d  to  gasp  for 
breath  ! 

And  one  cried,  “  Uncle,  wherefore  didst  thou 
send  § 

Those  cruel  men  our  little  lives  to  end  ? 


t  How  sweet  the  moonbeam  sleeps  upon  yon 
bank.  Shaksfeaee. 

X  “  I  wr  Gwyn,”  or  the  White  Tower,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Fitzstephen,  had  its  foundation- 
stone  laid  in  blood  “  The  Rufus  Tower”  was 
built  by  William  II.  “The  Bloody  Tower,” 
aptly  so  called  from  its  being  the  prison;  and 
“  the  Lion’s  Wynde”  was  the  ancient  mena¬ 
gerie  of  one  of  the  Edwards. 

§  Edward  V.  and  his  brother  were  murdered 
in  the  Bloody  Tower  by  their  uncle,  Richard 
III. 


Couldst  thou  not  spare  us,  uncle  then  they 
wept, 

And  soon  in  death-like  stupor  calmly  slept. 

I  look’d  upon  them  sleeping,  and  beheld 
Each  little  face  with  strong  convulsions  swell’d; 
The  truth  flash’d  on  me,  and  I  turn’d  away 
To  drop  a  silent  tear, — but  where  are  they  ? 

•  •  •  • 

The  spot  of  my  dream  was  changed, — and  I 
Beheld  another  scene  of  misery. 

Deep  in  a  dungeon  lay  a  ghastly  thing, 

Who  (some  vague  voice  declared)  was  once  a 
king.  || 

Soon  to  this  den  there  came  a  stately  lord, 

Full  well  caparison’d  with  casque  and  sword. 
And  at  that  miserable  man  he  spurn’d 
With  words  of  insult  deep  ;  then  calmly  turn’d 
To  whet  his  dagger’s  point  upon  the  floor, 

And  gilt  it  reeking  in  his  victim’s  gore. 

“  Die,  foul  usurper,  die!”  the  murderer  cried. 
And  Gloster  smiled  to  see  the  swelling  tide. 

Again  the  spirit  of  my  dream  was  changed ; 
And  now  midst  yawning  sepulchres  I  ranged : 
These  were  not  tenantless,  but  every  grave 
Its  varied  victim’s  tale  of  horror  gave. 

Here  saw  I  many  a  form  of  loveliness, 

Who  shriek’d  with  piercing  cry  of  wild  dis¬ 
tress  ! 

For  on  each  slender  neck  a  velvet  band 
Was  tightly  bound;  and  when  with  curious 
hand 

One  I  unclasp’d, — lo!  gory  streams  around. 
And  a  grim  head  fell  gasping  to  the  ground; !  £ 
One,  too,  I  saw,  who  ever  lifted  up 
To  his  parch’d  lips  a  blood-besprinkled  cup; 
But  when  he  tasted,  with  a  hideous  cry  . 

He  dash’d  from  him  the  bowl  despairingly: 
And  ever  and  anon  he  madly  laugh’d, 

And  shriek’d,  “  Enough,  enough  has  Clarence 
quaff’d  Iff 

Smiling  as  morn,  still  bright  in  beauty’s  bloom, 
Victim  unmeet  for  the  relentless  tomb. 

Here,  too,  was  Anna,  innocent  and  fair  ;  JJ 
What  monster,  lovely  one,  had  sent  thee 
there  ? 

Ye  London  towers,  with  many  a  murder  fed. 
Where  guilt  and  innocence  alike  have  bled, 
Could  not  your  very  gates  refuse  to  close 
On  such  a  spotless,  such  a  beauteous  rose  ? 

»  *  •  •  •  •  « 

Vast  was  the  chamber,  long,  and  pillar’d  high§§ 
With  instruments  of  warlike  panoply  : 

File  above  fire  the  cluster’d  muskets  stood 
High  to  the  ceiling;  gaping  wide  for  blood 
Was  many  a  bell-rnouth'd  musquetoon  beneath, 
Or  daggers,  thirsty  messengers  of  death. 
Ranged  on  the  wall  in  fancy’s  pattern,  bright 
A  thousand  sabres  shed  their  wavy  light; 

And  pictured  serpents,  fierce  with  bristling 
scales, 

Brandish’d  in  steely  wreaths  their  venom’d 
tails.  7 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Emblem  of  British  liberty  and  might, 

The  crown  with  precious  gems  was  sparkling 
bright ; 

The  regal  sceptre,  jewell’d  rich,  was  here;  ||[j 
The  ivory  dove  of  peace  was  hovering  near: 
Stern  Justice  Held  on  high  her  whetted  blade. 
But  Mercy’s  blunted  sword  the  vengeance  due 
delay'd. 

||  Henry  VI.,  “  the  meek  usurper,”  mur¬ 
dered  in  the  Tower  by  Gloster. 

£  The  idea  from  Goethe, 
ft  Clarence  was  drowned  in  a  butt  of 
Malmsey  wine. 

^  Anna  Boieyn  was  executed  at  the  Tower. 
§§  The  modern  Armoury. 

1111  The  Regalia,  viz.  the  crown,  the  royal 
sceptre,  the  ivory  sceptre,  the  sword  of  justice 
and  the  sword  of  mercy. 
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Such  was  my  varied  dream: — if  my  weak 
pen 

Has  fail’d  in  telling  it  to  thee  again. 
Remember  thou,  at  least  my  waking  thought; 
If  Justice  spare  not  these,  yet  Mercy  ought. 

Obadiah. 


BRITISH  ANTIQUITIES. 


BIN  DON  HILL. 

Continued. 

( For  the  Clio.) 

The  question  naturally  now  arises— 
By  whom  were  these  strong-  bulwarks 
erected,  or  thrown  up  ? — for  they  appear 
to  be  different  from  any  other  encamp¬ 
ment  that  we  have  seen  or  heard  of  in 
England.  Were  not  the  Britons  then  the 
original  founders  ?  We  certainly  think 
not.  We  believe  these  ramparts  to  have 
been  the  defensive  works  of  the  Ph<ene- 
cians.  On  what  grounds  ?  we  think  we 
hear  our  readers  ask.  We  answer,  first, 
not  only  from  its  situation,  but  its  stone¬ 
walls,  its  singular  outer-entrance,  and  its 
circular  towers  ;  the  discovery  lately  made 
by  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbouring  isle 
of  Purbeck,  of  a  settlement  for  traffic  of 
that  people,  and  also  the  name  it  bears, 
which  is  purely  Plioenecian  ;  Bhin,  in 
that  language,  signifying  a  lofty  emi¬ 
nence,  while  don  in  Celtic,  is  the  name 
of  a  fortress,  the  same  as  dun  in  the  Scy¬ 
thian.  There  is  also  a  small  lake  in  the 
neighbourhood  on  the  borders  of  Purbeck, 
called  Luckford,  from  Luc ,  in  the  Phoe- 
necian,  the  sun ;  in  the  Latin,  Lux, 
light ;  English,  luck,  the  metaphor  of 
prosperity,  represented  by  light.  The 
lake  is  therefore  ££  Ihe  Waters  of  the 
Sun.”  And  again,  that  the  Phoenecians 
traded  and  made  settlements  on  these  west¬ 
ern  shores,  is  beyond  all  contradiction. 
The  circular  keep-tower  of  Launceston 
Castle  in  Cornwall,  is  to  this  day  an  ex¬ 
isting  monument  of  their  architecture,* 
and  in  Cornish  legend,  and  the  Welch 
Triads,  the  Plioenecian  is  represented 
under  the  „ figure  of  the  red  and  bony 
giant,  ££  Raddwn  Gaurd ’  Those  tra¬ 
ders,  those  merchant  princes,  have  left 
undeniable  marks  of  their  residence  on 
these  coasts  in  the  etymology  of  the  names 
of  various  places,  but  want  of  room  for¬ 
bids  us  to  enlarge  on  this  subject ;  suf¬ 
fice  it  for  the  present  to  say  that  Kernew 
or  Cornwall,  is  derived  from  the  Phoene- 
cian  Cheren ,  a  horn. 

Another  proof  is  the  similarity  of  Bin- 
don  to  the  hill-cities  of  the  East.  In  Pa¬ 
lestine,  the  land  of  the  Phoenecians,  we 
read  of  numerous  fenced  cities  on  the  tops 


of  mountains.  tf  Now  therefore  give  to 
me,”  said  Caleb  to  Joshua,  ££  this  moun¬ 
tain,  whereof  the  Lord  spoke  in  that  day  : 
for  thou  heardest  in  that  day  how  ihe 
An.akims  were  there,  and  that  the  cities 
were  great  and  fenced.”  Mount  Tabor, 
according  to  Maundrel  and  Pocoke,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  fortified  with  ram¬ 
parts  and  ditches,  and  that  within  the  de¬ 
fences  were  a  number  of  cisterns  formed 
under  ground,  for  preserving  the  rain¬ 
water,  being  a  place  of  such  vast  natural 
strength,  as  not  only  to  be  resorted  to  by 
Barak  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  of  Israel, 
on  the  invasion  of  Sisera,  but  also  to  have 
been  made  use  of  against  Antiochus, 
king  of  Syria,  who  besieged  and  took  it 
by  Josephus,  who  fortified  it  with  addi¬ 
tional  walls  when  the  Romans  invaded 
Judea. 

But  these  cities  on  the  tops  of  high 
hills,  it  must  be  allowed,  are  neither  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  Phoenecians  or  the  Britons  ; 
their  remains  are  to  be  found  amid  the 
vast  wilds  of  America,  and,  filled  with 
inhabitants  in  our  day,  in  the  islands  of 
New  Zealand. 

Don  Antonio  de  Ullo  informs  us  that 
one  Indian  method  of  fortification  was 
££  to  dig  three  or  four  ranges  of  moats 
quite  round  the  tops  of  sqch  mountains  as, 
though  steep  and  high,  were  not  subject 
to  frosts  ;  every  ope  of  which  moats  was 
strengthened  by  a  parapet  or  bank,  whence 
they  could  safely  annoy  the  enemy  ;  these 
were  called  Paccuras.  The  innermost 
bank  was  always  higher  than  those  which 
were  outermost,  and  within  this  inner¬ 
most  bank  and  its  moat,  they  built  their 
huts  or  barracks.” 

Nor  was  the  inconvenience  of  being 
supplied  with  water  only  from  the  foun¬ 
tains  of  Heaven  in  these  hill-cities  an  un¬ 
common  thing.  The  tale  of  Judith  is  one 
instance  ;  and  in  the  days  of  Josephus, 
(De  Bello  Jud.  c.  i,  sec.  I  and  15,)  we 
find  that  the  city  Jofopata,  which  was 
built  on  a  precipice,  and  had  on  all  sides 
except  one,  valleys  of  immense  depth  aad 
steepness,  was  supplied  solely  with  rain¬ 
water,  there  being  no  fountain  in  the 
city.  Two  of  these  dry  wells  or  cisterns 
we  have  lately  discovered  in  another  Bri¬ 
tish  hill-city.  Respecting  one  of  these 
cities  in  the  present  day,  we  shall  give  a 
curious  and  interesting  extract  from  Did- 
diard  Nicholas’s  narrative  of  a  voyage  to 
Zealand  in  1814  and 

“  Duaterra,  the  chief,  having  got  all 
his  property  on  shore,  was  now  ready  to 
conduct  me  to  his  town,  which,  standing, 
as  I  mentioned,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
rendeied  the  approach  to  it  a  work  of 
some  labour  and  fatigue. 
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“  Before  we  reached  the  lop  we  could 
perceive  the  town  was  a  fortress  of  great 
strength,  considering  the  rude  mode  of 
warfare  pursued  in  this  island.  It  was 
encompassed  with  a  deep  and  wide  trench, 
on  the  inside  of  which  was  formed  a  breast¬ 
work  of  long  stakes  stuck  into  the  ground, 
at  a  short  distance  from  each  other.  Pas¬ 
sing  this  fortification,  we  entered  the  town 
itself,  which  consisted  of  huts  built  on 
each  side  of  little  lanes  or  rather  path¬ 
ways,  for  they  were  barely  wide  enough 
for  one  person  to  pass  through  at  a 
time.” 

Here  we  have  a  complete  picture  of 
an  ancient  British  hill-city.  But  to  re¬ 
turn. 

About  350  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  the  Belg^e,  after  passing  the 
Rhine,  and  obtaining  possession  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  Gaul,  soon  crossed 
the  channel,  aud  wholly  subdued,  nay, 
nearly  annihilated  the  Celts  on  the  coast 
of  Kent,  Sussex,  Hants,  Dorset,  and 
Cornwall.  The  primeval  tribes  of  the 
Bibroce,  Sigontiaci,  Durotriges,  Hoedui, 
Cimbri,  and  Carnabii,  all  fled  before  them, 
and  where  those  had  dwelt  they  fixed 
their  own  colonies  of  the  Cantii,  the 
Rheni,  the  Belgae  proper,  the  Attribates, 
the  Morini,  and  the  Danmonii. 

From  Bindon’s  lofty  city  gates, — hung 
with  the  blackened  heads  of  enemies, 
their  gloried  triumphs  of  victory, — the 
unhappy  Celts  beheld  the  rude  fleets  of 
the  powerful  Morini  covering  the  bay  of 
Weymouth  !  They  saw  them  land,  and 
triumphantly  force  the  strong  military 
line  of  defence,  which  the  original  dwel¬ 
lers  on  the  coast  had  raised  to  protect 
the  country  and  their  sacred  circle,  the 
high  place  of  sacrifice  and  blood,  on  the 
summit  of  P oke swell ,  and  which  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  many  places,  running  from 
Weymouth  to  Bindon  Abbey.  They  saw 
them  cross  the  hills  in  their  might  and 
glory,  and  soon  they  heard  of  the  fall  of 
Dunium  their  capital,  and  the  destruction 
of  all  around  them !  This  fortress  of 
Bindon  must  have  also  soon  after  fallen  a 
prey  to  the  conquerors  as  they  advanced, 
for  the  pleasant  and  strong  city  of  Ibnr- 
nium  was  taken  before  they  drew  their 
first  defensive  line  of  entrenchment  or 
boundary  to  the  north-east,  which  is  cal¬ 
led  Combsditch, — in  many  places  to  this 
day  a  noble  and  imposing  barrier. 

Eggerdon,  Bindon,  Flowersbarrow, 
and  Moriconium,  other  strong  hill-for¬ 
tresses  to  the  north,  all  shared  the  fate 
of  the  capital. 

No  doubt  this  Phoenecian-British  sta¬ 
tion,  or  city,  of  Bindon,  like  the  other 
Celtic  towns,  became  inhabited  by  its  con¬ 
querors,  the  succeeding  Morini,  but  whe¬ 


ther,  in  after  ages,  it  quietly  submitted  to 
the  invincible  arms  of  Vespasian,  or  was 
taken  by  storm,  during  the  progress  of 
the  all-subduing  Romans,  and  its  brave 
but  wretched  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword, 
cannot  possibly,  at  this  remote  period,  be 
ascertained. 

He  who  wanders  amid  thy  scattered 
fragments,  thou  desolate  city  of  the  hill, 
when  the  moon  makes  the  undulating 
ocean  below  beautiful  with  her  silvery 
light,  cannot  but  heave  a  sigh  for  (hy  fate 
— for  the  fleeting  vision  of  thy  warlike 
strength  and  renown.  Thy  walls,  proud 
Bindon,  are  fallen  !  The  red  gaunt  giant 
of  battle  hangs  not  the  savage  trophies  of 
fight,  the  ghastly  heads  of  his  conquered 
enemies,  around  thy  towers,* — the  tra¬ 
veller  enters  not  thy  gates, — thy  horse¬ 
men  and  charioteers  no  longer  rush  forth 
to  battle, — nor  blaze  thy  mountain  ram¬ 
parts  with  the  sun -brightened  armour  of 
warriors  !  The  generations  that  have 
dwelt  in  thee  are  passed  away,  as  the 
moonlight  clouds  glide  o’er  the  dim  waters 
and  are  seen  no  more. 

Silence  and  solitude  rest  upon  thee — 
save  when  the  ocean-eagle  screams  to  the 
setting  sun  from  the  craggy  cliffs,  and 
the  tinkling  of  the  sheep-bell  floats  on  the 
twilight  breeze  across  thy  ramparts,  as  the 
flocks  are  slowly  driven  by  the  shepherd 
down  thy  steep  declivities  to  the  fold  in 
the  valley.  Thou  art  forgotten  like  the 
cities  of  the  desart,  and  thy  pride  and  thy 
strength  shall  return  to  thee  no  more  for 
ever!  J.  F.  Pennie. 


SIR  THOMAS  LAWRENCE. 
For  the  Olio. 


As  a  Child !  to  his  Parents  his  nature  was  true. 

And  delighting  their  feelings  he  playfully  grew. 

Little  dreaming  the  star  of  perfection  in  art 

Would  ascend  with  his  genius  and  brighten 
his  part  ; 

Though  it  playfully  dawned  and  in  lustre  it 
rose, 

Lawrence  !  sleeps  with  his  Parents  in  perfect 
repose  ! 

As  a  Student! — imbued  with  a  love  of  that 
truth 

Which  corrects  and  inspirits  the  reason  of 
youth  ; 

His  eye  and  his  hand  to  one  purpose  confined. 

Depicted  the  beauty  and  force  of  his  mind  ; 

His  studies  are  brought  to  a  natural  close, 

Lawrence  !  sleeps  with  past  Students  in  per¬ 
fect  repose  ! 

As  a  Painter! — How  like  and  unequall’d  the 
touch ! 

Not  too  little  of  Art,  nor  of  Nature  too  much  f 

Mellow’d  shadow  and  light  on  the  face  and  the 
head, 

His  Portraits  exist,  though  the  Painter  is  dead  j 


*  This  was  a  barbarous  practice  of  the  Bri¬ 
tons  and  Phoenicians,  as  we  know  by  the  bodies 
of  Saul  and  Jonathan. 
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Fame  sweetly  and  proudly  and  faithfully 
blows, — 

Lawrence  l  sleeps  with  the  Masters  In  perfect 
repose  ! 

As  a  Lecturer! — Artists  were  fed  by  liis 
thought ; 

Though  the  President  spoke,  the  Preceptor 
’twas,  taught  • 

His  ‘titles’  and  ‘honours,’  he  cast  in  the 
shade 

That  more  light  to  the  value  of  Art  should  be 
made, — 

The  Companion, — the  Friend, — to  the  sepul¬ 
chre  goes  ! 

Lawrence  !  sleeps  with  famed  Artists  in  per¬ 
fect  repose  ! 

As  a  Member  ! — At  home  and  abroad,  like  the 
air 

He  was  sought  and  admired,  for  the  sunshine 
was  there 

Giving  breath  to  the  lip,  lighting  fire  in  the 
eye, 

To  the  canvas  imparting  the  spirit  and  sky  ; 

Unhlemish’d,  regretted,  exempted  from  woes, 

Lawrence  !  sleeps  with  his  Fathers  in  perfect 
repose ! 


MAPS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


The  second  volume  of  that  interesting 
publication  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  has 
a  very  luminous  and  valuable  article 
upon  Maps  as  constructed  during  the 
middle  ages  ;  its  length  precludes  us  from 
giving  more  of  it  than  the  following  cu¬ 
rious  extract. 

44  During  the  middle  ages  the  term  geo¬ 
graphy  almost  wholly  gave  way  to  what 
was  deemed  an  equivalent  expression, 
the  wonders  of  the  world.  Nearly  all 
the  early  narratives  of  travels  and  geo¬ 
graphical.  relations  hold  out,  in  their  ti¬ 
tles,  the  promise  of  something  marvel¬ 
lous.  Among  the  regulations  made  by 
William  of  Wickham,  for  the  regulation 
of  the  College  which  he  had  just  found¬ 
ed  at  Oxford,  is  the  following  provision  : 
4  When,  in  the  winter,  on  the  occasion 
of  any  holyday  ,  a  fire  is  lighted  for  the 
fellows  in  the  great  hall,  the  fellows  and 
the  scholars  may,  after  their  dinner  or 
their  supper,  amuse  themselves  in  a  suit¬ 
able  manner,  in  the  great  hall,  with  sing¬ 
ing  or  reciting  poetry,  or  with  the  chro¬ 
nicles  of  different  kingdoms,  and  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  and  every  thing 
that  befits  the  character  of  the  clergy.’ 

44  But  the  Scandinavians  and  the  Ara¬ 
bians  are,  perhaps,  the  only  people 
among  whom  the  reading  or  recital  of 
histories  ever  became  the  ordinary  amuse¬ 
ment.  The  Icelandic  sagas  were,  in 
the  middle  ages,  familiar  to  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  the  Northmen.  They  were  re¬ 
cited  at  every  festival,  and  read  aloud  in 
private  ;  they  beguiled  the  tedious  length 
of  northern  evenings.  The  most  ancient 
of  these  historic  tales  are  supposed  to  have 
been  written  in  the  eleventh  century  ; 


but  a  candid  and  discerning  criticism  can 
trace  in  them  traditions,  apparently  ve¬ 
racious,  as  far  back  as  the  third  century- 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  custom  of 
repeating  the  sagas  is  still  retained  in 
Iceland.  In  the  remoter  vallies  of  that 
island,  and  wherever  the  manners  of  the 
people  have  not  been  contaminated  by 
an  association  with  the  Danes,  the  even¬ 
ing  amusements  of  the  assembled  family 
are  the  reading  of  their  histories  or  the 
recital  of  their  poems.  In  the  preceding 
chapter  it  has  been  seen  what  valuable 
materials  the  Icelandic  sagas  can  furnish 
to  the  history  of  geographical  discoveries. 

44  Some  princes  of  the  middle  ages  knew 
the  value  of  a  science  which  enables  so¬ 
vereigns  to  estimate  the  strength  of  their 
dominions.  Had  the  Scandinavian  prin¬ 
ces  been  acquainted  with  the  mariner’s 
compass,  they  would  soon  have  made  the 
circuit  of  the  earth.  In  1231,  Walde- 
mar  II.  King  of  Denmark,  had  a  general 
survey  made  of  his  dominions,  and  a  to¬ 
pographical  table  framed  accordingly  ;  a 
wonderful  work  for  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

44  The  kings  of  England  were  animated 
with  the  same  spirit,  and  have  left  be¬ 
hind  still  more  striking  proofs  of  their 
attention  to  statistics.  Notwithstanding 
the  general  destruction  of  the  ancient 
monastic  collections  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  there  still  remain  several  maps  of 
the  British  islands  made  in  the  course  of 
the  twelfth  century,  and  which  serve,  in 
no  small  degree,  to  illustrate  the  old  his¬ 
torians.  In  some  of  these  maps,  which 
are  very  rude  in  design  as  well  as  exe¬ 
cution,  Scotland  is  represented  as  an  is¬ 
land,  separated  from  England  by  an  arm 
of  the  sea.  Ireland  is  also  divided  in  two 
by  the  river  Boyne,  which  is  represented 
as  a  canal  connecting  the  Irish  channel 
with  the  Atlantic.*  The  towns  are  drawn 
in  them  of  a  disproportionate  size  ;  and 
the  abbeys,  with  their  walls,  gates,  and 
belfrys  occupy  so  great  a  space,  as  to 
leave  little  room  for  the  rivers,  bound¬ 
ary  lines,  or  places  of  less  seeming  im¬ 
portance. 

44  In  the  East,  where  the  revenues  of 
the  provinces  are  generally  farmed  out, 
or  bestowed  on  the  favourites  at  court, 
and  where  the  coffers  of  the  prince  are 
usually  replenished  by  confiscations  and 
other  acts  of  despotism,  the  head  of  the 
empire  has  no  immediate  interest  in  the 
condition  of  the  countries  which  acknow¬ 
ledge  his  authority.  The  feudal  system, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  it  was  developed 
in  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  created  such 
a  multiplicity  of  rights,  and  departed  so 

*  Gough's  Brit.  Top.  i. 
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widely  from  the  simple  mechanism  of 
despotic  governments;,  that  the  monarch, 
in  order  to  enjoy  all  the  fiscal  preroga¬ 
tives  of  his  crown,  was  obliged  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  local  particulars 
of  his  dominions. 

“The  tendency  of  the  feudal  system 
to  bring  about  the  collection  of  statisti¬ 
cal  details,  was  manifested  in  England  on 
the  first  introduction  of  the  Norman  Jaw. 
William  the  Conqueror  caused  surveys  to 
be  made  of  the  several  counties,  in  which 
were  marked  the  waste  and  the  cultiva¬ 
ted  lands  ;  the  villages,  with  the  num¬ 
bers  of  their  inhabitants,  and  the  amount 
of  the  taxes  which  they  paid.  This  is 
the  work  known  by  the  name  of  Dooms¬ 
day-book,  begun  in  1080,  and  finished 
in  J 086,  and  containing  a  circumstantial 
description  of  all  England,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  counties  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and 
Durham.  The  lands  in  tillage,  the  waste 
and  inhabited  districts,  the  population 
both  free  and  in  villeinage,  with  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  services  in  which  these  last 
were  bound  ;  every  circumstance,  in 
short,  even  the  number  of  the  cattle,  and 
the  bee  hives  in  each  county,  is  detailed 
in  Doomsday-book  with  scrupulous  ex¬ 
actness.  i 

re  A  survey  of  a  kingdom,  executed  in 
detail  during  the  eleventh  century,  is  evi¬ 
dently  an  event  of  great  importance  in  the 
history  of  geography.  It  set  an  example 
of  accuracy,  suggested  many  observa¬ 
tions,  and  created  an  interest  in  territorial 
details,  which  could  not  fail  to  exert  an 
influence  beyond  the  limits  in  which  they 
first  had  birth.  There  exists  a  similar 
geographical  record  with  respect  to  a 
part  of  Germany  :  this  is  a  description, 
in  Latin,  of  the  March  of  Brandenburg, 
made  on  the  plan  of  Doomsday-book, 
and  executed  in  1377,  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Charles  IV. 

“  Maps  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
very  uncommon  even  in  the  darkest  ages  ; 
however  erroneous  they  may  have  been 
in  their  construction,  they  are  often  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  the  monkish  writers.  Saint 
Gal,  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  abbey 
which  bears  his  name  (a  name  which  has 
been  subsequently  transmitted  to  a  Swiss 
canton),  and  who  lived  in  the  seventh 
century,  possessed  a  map  which  is  said, 
by  the  historian  of  that  abbey,  to  have 
been  of  4  curious  workmanship.*  Char¬ 
lemagne  had  three  tables  of  silver,  on 
which  were  severally  represented  the 
earth,  the  cities  of  Rome  and  Constanti¬ 
nople.  His  grandson  Lothaire,  in  the 
war  which  he  waged  with  the  other  Car- 
lovingian  princes,  broke  the  first  of  these 


tables  in  pieces,  and  distributed  the  frag¬ 
ments  among  his  soldiers. 

“  But  the  most  curious  geographical 
monument  of  the  middle  ages  is  a  map 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Turin,  attach¬ 
ed  to  a  manuscript  commentary  on  the 
Apocalvpse,  which  was  written  in  the 
year  787.  It  represents  the  earth  as  a 
plane  bounded  by  a  circular  line,  and 
divided  into  three  unequal  parts.  To  the 
south,  Africa  is  separated  by  the  ocean 
from  a  land  called  the  fourth  division 
of  the  world ,  where  the  aniipodes  dwell, 
and  which  the  excessive  heat  of  the  torrid 
zone  has  hitherto  prevented  from  being 
visited.  At  the  four  sides  of  the  world 
are  represented  the  figures  of  the  four 
winds,  each  astride  upon  a  pair  of  bel¬ 
lows,  which  he  labours,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  a  conch  shell  applied  to  his 
mouth,  from  which  he  blows  hurricanes, 
as  may  be  conjectured  from  his  distended 
cheeks.  At  the  top  of  the  map  (which 
is  the  East)  are  Adam  and  Eve,  the  ser¬ 
pent,  and  the  tree  of  forbidden  fruit.  At 
their  right  hand  is  Asia,  with  two  high 
mountains,  and  the  words  Mount  Cau¬ 
casus  and  Armenia.  From  these  moun¬ 
tains  descends  the  river  Eusis,  (Phasis?) 
and  falls  into  a  sea  which  unites  with  the 
ocean,  and  separates  Europe  from  Asia. 
Thus  the  author  returned,  in  this  part  of 
his  map,  to  the  geography  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  Greeks.  In  the  middle  of  the  map 
is  Mount  Carmel,  Mount  Sinai,  Judea, 
and  some  other  names  belonging  to  the 
Holy  Land.  Near  a  river,  which  seems 
intended  to  represent  the  Euphrates,  are 
the  words  Abicusia,  Timisci,  fixi  compi 
de  Sera.  In  India  are  the  islands  Crzza 
and  Algure,  the  Chry.se  and  Argurea , 
or  gold  and  silver  islands  of  the  ancients. 
The  Nile  is  also  represented,  and  a  note 
appended  to  intimate  ill  at  it  flows  from 
distant  mountains ,  and  over  sands  of 
gold.  Thus  the  obscurity  which  in¬ 
volves  the  origin  of  the  Nile  has  been 
in  all  ages  a  subject  of  observation  and 
source  of  fable.  To  the  north  of  this 
map  is  the  island  Tile.  In  fine,  beyond 
Africa,  to  the  south,  are  written  these 
words  : — *  Besides  these  three  parts  of 
the  world,  there  is  beyond  the  ocean  a 
fourth ,  which  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
sun  prohibits  our  being  acquainted  with, 
and  on  the  confines  of  which  is  the 
country  of  the  fabulous  antipodes.’ 

•  9  «  •  -• 

<c  The  maps  of  the  middle  ages  erred 
as  often  from  the  love  of  systematical 
arrangement  as  from  the  want  of  infor¬ 
mation.  They  may  be  generally  divided 
into  two  classes;  one,  in  which  the  ideas 
of  Ptolemy  and  other  ancient  writers 
were  implicitly  followed,  and  the  other 
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in  which  were  inserted  newly  discovered 
lands,  or  those  of  which  the  existence 
was  either  suspected  or  popularly  be¬ 
lieved.” 


LINES 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE  EYES  OF  MISS  I.  D.  R« 

( For  the  Olio.) 


-  oculi ,  quibus  igneci  cedunt 

Sidera.  Ovid,  Efist.  xx. 

The  Heathen  ’merging  into  heavenly  light 
At  objects  startles  most  that  mostly  shine. 
Ami,  on  the  test  of  his  astonish’d  sight. 
Concludes  the  brightest  to  be  most  divine. 

Sol,  with  the  splendour  of  his  fiery  beam. 
Claims  many  a  Pagan  for  his  devotee; 

And  night-illuming  Luna’s  milder  gleam 
Is  oft  adored  as  a  divinity  : 

So  with  the  twinkling  Stars.  Ah!  brilliant 

TWINS 

Of  light  celestial,  should  it  happen  e’er, 
That,  to  praise  Heaven  or  to  repent  his  sins. 
Some  Gentile,  doubting  whether  to  repair 

To  Sun,  or  Moon,  or  Stars,  should  chance  to 
stray 

Within  the  compass  of  your  dazzling  view, 
With  what  devotion  would  he  kneel  and  say, 
“  O  eyes  divinely  bright — I  worship  you!” 

Incognito. 


BIOGRAPHY  OF  SIR  THOMAS 
LAWRENCE. 

The  Fine  Arts  have,  with  awful  ra¬ 
pidity,  sustained  a  great  and  heavy  loss 
in  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  : 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  died  about  nine 
o’clock  on  Thursday  evening,  (Jan.  7), 
at  his  house  in  Russell-square.  This  sad 
event  took  place  without  any  of  those 
distant  intimations  which  so  often'tell  man 
to  prepare  for  death.  Sir  Thomas  Law¬ 
rence  was  in  such  perfect  health  that  he 
dined  on  Saturday  (Jan.  2,)  with  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  party,  at  Mr.  Peel’s,  where  he 
became  suddenly,  but  not  alarmingly  in¬ 
disposed.  Iuflammatory  symptoms  ap¬ 
pearing,  however,  he  was  bled ;  and  this 
operation  produced  so  good  an  effect,  that 
on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday, 
he  was  able  to  go  out  as  usual.  On  the 
Wednesday  be  was  at  the  Athenaeum 
Club-house,  and  at  Messrs.  Coutts,  the 
bankers  ;  and  the  subject  of  conversation 
now  remembered  was  that  of  an  exqui¬ 
sitely-written  letter  of  condolence  sent 
by  liim  to  one  of  the  partners,  on  the 
decease  of  his  daughter. 

On  reaching  home  in  the  afternoon, 
his  complaint  (an  inflammation  of  the 
bowels)  returned  with  such  violence, 
that  he  survived  little  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  his  last  words  being  address¬ 
ed  to  his  valet  who  was  attending  him — 
“  I  am  dying  1  1” 


This  is  not  yet  a  time  to  enter  upon 
any  details  either  of  his  private  biogra¬ 
phy  or  of  his  merits  as  a  painter  ;  in 
both  respects  he  was  a  man  much  to  be 
admired  and  lamented.  He  was  (we 
believe)  somewhat  above  sixty  years  of 
age,  and  had  never  married.  His  ap¬ 
pearance  was  extremely  graceful  and 
gentlemanlike  ,  his  manners  full  of  sua¬ 
vity  ;  and  his  countenance  so  pleasing 
and  handsome,  that  it  might  almost,  if 
the  word  were  not  misapplied  to  the  mas¬ 
culine  sex,  be  called  beautiful.  There 
was  a  striking  resemblance  to  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning,  though  not  of  so  elevated  an  ex¬ 
pression  or  character.  On  public  occa¬ 
sions  he  was  an  elegant  speaker  ;  and, 
indeed,  whether  as  an  accomplished  mem¬ 
ber  of  society  or  an  eminent  artist,  we 
can  rarely  hope  to  see  so  many  requisite 
qualities  united  in  one  individual  to  place 
him  at  the  head  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Eng- 
land.  Who  will  succeed  him  in  the  Pre¬ 
sident’s  chair  it  is  impossible  to  antici¬ 
pate  : — Beechy,  Etty,  Hilton,  Howard, 
Phillips,  Pickersgill,  Shee,  Wilkie,  and 
others,  are  already  spoken  of  by  their 
friends.  We  have  certainly  a  proud  list 
to  choose  from,  independent  of  sculp¬ 
tors  and  landscape  painters,  who,  we 
know  not  why,  are  not  so  much  as  men¬ 
tioned  as  likely  candidates. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  was  engaged  on 
many  interesting  works  at  the  period  of 
his  demise  ;  among  others,  a  fine  portrait 
of  Sir  George  Murray,  M.P.  for  the 
county  of  Perth.  His  last  performance 
was  the  likeness  of  Miss  F.  Kemble  ; — • 
it  may  be  slated,  as  a  curious  matter,  that 
he  executed  this  slight,  but  sweet  drawing 
with  much  assumption  of  secresy  ;  and 
that  though  we  have  said  he  had  no  warn¬ 
ings  given,  it  was  observed  of  him,  at  a 
very  recent  representation  of  Juliet ,  by 
this  delightful  young  actress,  that  he  look¬ 
ed  extremely  ill  in  the  theatre.  Of  him¬ 
self,  we  know  of  no  engraved  portrait, 
except  the  small  one  in  the  Percy  Anec¬ 
dotes  ;  nor  of  any  picture,  except  one 
from  his  own  pallet,  which  he  was  occa¬ 
sionally  persuaded  to  shew,  with  great 
diffidence,  to  his  friends,  from  its  conceal¬ 
ment  beneath  his  side-board. 

Sir  Thomas’s  collection,  of  the  destina¬ 
tion  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  is  of  the 
most  magnificent  and  interesting  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  his  drawings,  etchings,  prints,  and 
pictures  of  the  ancient  masters,  as  well  as 
his  choice  specimens  of  modern  schools, 
are  rare,  numerous,  and  of  the  highest 
value. 

For  the  above  Biographical  sketch  we 
are  indebted  to  the  proverbially  correct 
pages  of  the  Literary  Gazette,  and  for 
the  following  interesting  particulars  of 
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the  late  worthy  president  to  the  Times 
Journal  of  the  1 3th  inst. 

“  In  the  Miscellanies  of  the  Hon. 
Daines  Barrington ,  a  quarto  volume 
published  in  1781,  the  author,  speaking 
of  the  early  proofs  of  musical  genius  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  fa¬ 
ther  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  takes 
occasion  to  mention  the  talent  for  a  sister 
art  displayed  by  a  boy  in  the  ninth  year 
of  his  age.  This  boy  afterwards  became 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  Mr.  Barring¬ 
ton’s  words  are — 4  As  I  have  mentioned 
so  many  other  proofs  of  early  genius  in 
children,  I  cannot  here  pass  unnoticed 
Master  Lawrence,  son  of  an  innkeeper  at 
the  Devizes,  in  Wiltshire. 

“  ‘  This  boy  is  now  (viz.  February, 
1780)  nearly  ten  years  and  a  half  old  ; 
but  at  the  age  of  nine,  without  the  most 
distant  instruction  from  any  one,  he  was 
capable  of  copying  historical  pictures  in 
a  masterly  style,  and  also  succeeded 
amazingly  in  compositions  of  his  own, 
particularly  that  of  Peter  denying 
Christ.  In  about  seven  minutes  he 
scarcely  ever  failed  of  drawing  a  strong 
likeness  of  any  person  present,  which  had 
generally  much  freedom  and  grace,  if 
the  subject  permitted.  He  is  likewise 
an  excellent  reader  of  blank  verse,  and 
will  immediately  convince  any  one  that 
he  both  understands  and  feels  the  striking 
passages  of  Milton  or  Shakspeare.’ 

“  Sir  Thomas  a  short  time  previous  to 
his  dissolution  had  arranged  with  his 
townsman,  Mr.  Baily,  the  sculptor,  to 
give  his  first  sitting  for  a  bust  on  the  S  1th 
of  the  present  month,  Monday  last. — 
Casts,  we  learn,  were  taken  from  the  late 
President’s  face  on  Saturday  last,  both 
by  Mr.  Baily,  to  whom  he  always  pro¬ 
mised  to  sit  exclusively,  and  Mr.  Chan- 
trey  ;  we  may  therefore  indulge  a  hope 
that  a  correct  likeness  of  this  admirable 
artist  and  most  accomplished  gentleman 
wilt  be  obtained,  though,  necessarily 
bearing  some  marks  of  his  fatal  illness. 

“  The  following  traits  of  his  well- 
known  generosity  have  been  sent  us  by 
another  hand  . — 

“  The  first  is  of  a  living  artist,  whose 
name,  from  delicacy,  we  suppress;  this 
artist,  being  a  man  of  considerable  merit 
and  without  patronage,  had  submitted 
three  of  his  pictures  to  Sir  Thomas’s  in¬ 
spection.  He  called  @ne  evening  at  Sir 
Thomas’s  house,  anxious  to  gain  his  ap¬ 
probation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  take 
them  away.  He  sent  up  his  name  to  the 
President,  who  followed  the  servant  down 
stairs,  put  a  paper,  folded  up,  into  the 
hand  of  the  artist,  saying,  ‘  I  had  left 
this,  should  you  have  called  whilst  I  was 
from  home.  1  much  admire  your  pro¬ 


ductions,  and  wish  you  every  success.’ 
The  artist  had  only  patience  to  get  to  the 
first  lamp,  when  he  was  anxious  to  know 
what  the  paper  contained  ;  he  unfolded 
it,  and  found  within  it  a  £30  note,  which 
saved  him  from  despair. 

“  The  next  anecdote  is  that  of  Mrs. 
or  Madame  M.,  who  was  the  widow  of 
a  highly  endowed  engraver.  Being  in 
great  distress,  she  was  advised  to  apply 
to  Sir  Thomas  for  his  recommendation  to 
the  Artist’s  Benevolent  Fund.  On  her 
interview  the  President  candidly  told  her 
he  could  be  of  no  service  to  her  that 
year,  as  he  had  given  away  all  his  re¬ 
commendations  ;  ‘  but,’  says  he,  ‘  ac¬ 
cept  this  in  the  mean  time  (placing  a 
£5  note  in  her  hand),  and  I  think  1  can 
serve  you  with  the  council  and  body  of 
Academicians.  From  that  respectable 
body  Sir  Thomas  obtained  for  Mrs. 
M.  no  less  than  £50  ! 

‘‘  While  the  too  notorious  Thurtell 
lay  in  prison  for  trial.  Sir  Thomas  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  that  he  might  be  allowed 
without  observation  to  take  a  glance  of 
the  atrocious  villain,  as  he  took  his  exer¬ 
cise  in  the  prison  yard.  This  modest 
request  was  not  only  refused  him,  but 
was  afterwards  represented  as  an  appli¬ 
cation  to  take  a  cast  of  the  wretch’s  face 
before  he  was  even  tried,  and  information 
to  this  effect  being  actually  conveyed  to 
the  reporters  of  several  journals,  who 
were  present  at  Hertford  for  the  purpose 
of  making  observations  on  so  notorious 
a  criminal,  the  statement  unfortunately 
appeared  in  this  and  other  morning  pub¬ 
lications.  It  was  in  a  paper  now  extinct, 
that  the  kind-hearted  President  saw  the 
gross  impeachment  of  his  humanity  one 
morning,  when  he  was  going  to  paint 
that  admirable  portrait  of  the  King,  in 
which  his  Majesty  is  represented  in  a 
blue  dress  seated  on  a  sofa,  with  his  arm 
carelessly  thrown  over  the  end.  Sir 
Thomas  was  so  affected,  that  he  could 
hardly  proceed  with  his  work.  The 
King  observed  his  distress,  and  listened 
to  the  cause  of  it.  The  present  Lord 
Stowell  also  consoled  him,  smilingly,  by 
representing  the  liability  to  which  all 
great  men  are  subject,  of  having  their 
actions  misinterpreted.” 

We  venture  to  add  an  anecdote  of  our 
own  which  bears  testimony  to  the  libe¬ 
rality  and  kindness  cf  heart  which  Sir 
Thomas  never  failed  to  exercise  towards 
the  poorer  members  of  his  profession. 
Being  on  a  visit  to  a  gentleman  in  Wales, 
a  young  man  of  very  promising  genius, 
but  with  slender  means,  was  recommended 
to  his  notice  by  his  liberal  entertainer. 
Having  satisfied  himself  that  there  were 
strong  indications  of  genius  in  the  pro- 
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ductions  of  the  young  artist.  Sir  Thomas 
assured  him  of  his  patronage,  paid  his 
expences  to  London,  and  was  the  means 
of  his  disposing  of  numerous  paintings 
that  he  had  already  on  hand.  The  pro¬ 
ductions  of  that  genius  he  had  so  kindly 
fostered  appear  annually  on  the  walls  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  we  believe  the 
artist  was  not  long  since  sent  to  Rome  for 
improvement,  at  the  sole  expence  of  his 
patron. — We  forbear,  from  motives  of 
delicacy,  to  give  the  name  of  the  party 
alluded  to  ;  but  our  readers  may  be  as¬ 
sured’  of  the  truth  of  this  statement. 


THE  HOUR  GLASS. 

In  Memory  oj  the  late  Mr,  James  Peck ,  an 
eminent  music  Engraver,  who  died  sud¬ 
denly  Dec,  ‘29,  1829.* 

( For  the  Olio.) 

The  ear  of  Death  is  deaf 
To  all  endearment.  Friendship’s  soothing 
lip  ; 

Affection’s  melting  eye  ;  Love’s  heart  drawn 
groan 8 ; 

Beauty’s  appeals;  a  wife’s  beseeching  prayer; 
Children’s  ejaculations  ;  Hope’s  best  rays  ; 
And  Passion’s  ardeur,  press  in  vain. 

The  voice  of  Death 

Comes  ilke  the  cyngets  and  beguiles  the  breath 
To  stop  Life’s  mortai  journey  ;  and  his  step 
So  lightly  falls,  none  heed  his  errand,  till 
Hegives  his  harbinger,  Disease,  the  pow  er. 
And  Feeling  bears  the  victim  to  the  dust. 

Yet  •  private  worth,’  that  kept  the  tree  with 
fruit, 

The  circle  pure,  and  cultivated  well 
The  better  portions  of  existence,  raised 
The  Spirit  by  reflection  to  the  skies, 

Held  communion  with  the  angels  and  prepared 
By  contemplation  to  surmount  the  strength 
Of  Nature’s  agent,  Death ;  that  look’d  for  rest 
In  immortality,  regains  the  love 
Of  Deity  and  triumphs  in  th’  ascension  ! 

S:  A.  N.  D. 


illutftrattcms  of  ^ts'torg. 


THE  ARROW. 


Reader,  if  thou  art  an  Englishman, 
do  not  a  crowd  of  associations  rush  upon 
thy  mind  at  the  mention  of  this  once  for¬ 
midable  missile  ?  The  arrow  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  yeoman  has  whistled  o’er  the  vine- 
clad  fields  of  France,  the  swampy  wastes 
of  Holland  and  the  burning  plains  of 
Spain  ;  ay,  and  shed  the  best  blood  and 
tamed  the  proudest  chivalry  of  those 
countries.  In  all  ages  the  power  of  that 
slender  steel-shod  shaft  has  often  been 
acknowledged,  and  the  fate  of  many  would 
lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  hand  of 
heaven  had  sometimes  guided  it.  The 
flesh  of  Saul  was  goaded  by  the  arrows  of 
the  Philistines  ;  “  the  archers  hit  him. 


For  interesting  particulars  of  this  gentle¬ 
man,  see  “  Cecilians,”  page  41,  Vol.  3. 


and  he  was  sore  wounded  of  the  archers,” 
till,  tormented  by  pain  and  despair,  he 
died  by  the  hand  of  his  armour-bearer. 
The  life  and  the  iniquities  of  another 
ruler  of  Israel  were  ended  by  an  archer  ; 
the  skilful  hand  of  Aster  put  out  the  right 
eye  of  Philip  of  Macedon  with  an  arrow  : 
an  arrow  ended  the  life  of  the  virtuous 
Theban  Epaminondas,  and  pierced  to  the 
brain  our  own  brave  Harold  at  the  bloody 
battle  of  Hastings.  An  arrow  quenched 
the  fierce  spirit  of  Rufus,  and  sent  him 
unshriven  and  unabsolved  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  Him  with  whom  the 
monarch  and  the  slave  are  one.  The 
same  missile  slew  the,  valiant  Coeur-de- 
Lion.  At  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury, 
Prince  Henry  was  wounded  in  the  face 
with  an  arrow,  and  Thierry,  first  Earl  of 
Holland  and  Zealand,  perished  by  the 
hand  of  an  archer,  who  shot  him  in  the 
thigh  with  a  poisoned  shaft.  Our  quaint 
old  ballads  tell  us,  that  Robin  Hood 
marked  out  the  spot  he  chose  for  his  grave 
with  one  of  his  cloth-yard  shafts.  The 
unerring  arrow  of  the  Parthians  contri¬ 
buted  to  gain  the  battles  of  Alexander. 
Well  has  Le  Rrun  depicted  those  mounted 
archers  in  their  grim  array  of  linked  steel, 
fit  type  of  the  fatal  weapons  they  bore. 
Yet  none  have  drawn  the  bow  with  such 
fearful  effect  as  the  English  yeoman  :  In 
the  countless  number  of  skirmishes  which 
they  had  with  the  French,  when  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  part  of  the  Continent  ;  on  the 
fields  of  Cressy  and  Poictiers ;  on  the 
borders  of  their  own  island,  when  the 
hardy  Scots  have  made  their  inroads,  the 
arrow  of  the  Englishman  has  wrought  a 
terrible  vengeance. 

The  Gascon  Captain,  Montluc,  in 
his  commentaries,  bears  witness  to  the 
skill  of  the  English  archers  in  his  time, 
and  the  sharpness  of  their  arrows;  for  he 
says  upon  one  occasion  he  caught  several 
shafts,  that  they  shot  at  him,  upon  his 
tafget,  and  that  they  pierced  quite  through 
it ! 

Why  do  not  some  of  our  correspon¬ 
dents  give  us  an  essay  upon  this  once 
tremendous  missile,  of  which  nothing 
now  remains  but  the  name  ?  Can  there 
be  a  fitter  subject  for  the  pen  of  Pennie, 
or  our  Horace  Guilford  ?  We  think  not ; 
and  aware  of  our  own  inability,  we  leave 
the  task  to  more  able  hands. 

Alpha. 


Oje  Booh. 


HEREDITARY  DESCENT  OF  MENTAL 
TALENT. 

From  a  number  of  facts,  a  few  of 
which  we  shall  select  for  the  purpose  of 
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illustration,  it  will  appear  remarkably 
striking-,  that  such  an  inheritance  is  more 
generally  derived  from  the  maternal  than 
the  paternal  side.  In  the  examples  to 
be  adduced,  a  selection  has  been  made 
with  a  view  to  the  different  varieties  of 
mental  superiority,  and  the  following 
comprehends  philosophers,  poets,  his¬ 
torians,  and  orators : — 

Lord  Bacon. — His  mother  wasdaugh- 
ter  to  Sir  Anthony  Cooke ;  she  was  skill¬ 
ed  in  many  languages,  and  translated 
and  wrote  several  works,  which  display¬ 
ed  learning,  acuteness,  and  taste. 

Hume  the  historian,  mentions  his  mo¬ 
ther,  daughter  of  Sir  D.  Falconer,  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  College  of  Justice,  as  a 
woman  of  “  singular  merit,”  and  who, 
although  in  the  prime  of  life,  devoted 
herself  entirely  to  his  education. 

R.  B.  Sheridan. — Mrs.  Frances  She¬ 
ridan  was  a  woman  of  considerable  abi¬ 
lities.  It  was  writing  a  pamphlet  in  his 
defence,  that  first  introduced  her  to  Mr. 
Sheridan,  afterwards  her  husband.  She 
also  wrote  a  novel  highly  praised  by 
Johnson. 

Schiller  the  German  poet. — His  mo¬ 
ther  was  an  amiable  woman  ;  she  had  a 
strong  relish  for  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  was  passionately  fond  of  music  and 
poetry.  Schiller  washer  favourite  child. 

William  Pitt. — Son  of  the  great 
Lord  Chatham. 

Goethe  thus  speaks  of  his  parents  *. — 
ie  I  inherited  from  my  father  a  certain 
sort  of  eloquence,  calculated  to  enforce 
my  doctrines  to  my  auditors  ;  from  my 
mother  I  derived  the  faculty  of  represent¬ 
ing  all  that  the  imagination  can  conceive, 
with  energy  and  vivacity.” 

Lord  Erskine’s  mother  was  a  woman 
of  superior  talent  and  discernment ;  by 
her  advice,  her  son  betook  himself  to  the 
bar. 

Thomson  the  poet.  —  Mrs.  Thomson 
was  a  woman  of  uncommon  natural  en¬ 
dowments,  possessed  of  every  social  and 
domestic  virtue,  with  a  warmth  and  viva¬ 
city  of  imagination  scarcely  inferior  to 
her  son. 

Boerhaave’s  mother  acquired  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  medicine,  not  often  found  in  fe¬ 
males. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. — His  mother, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  D.  Rutherford, 
W.  S.  was  a  woman  of  great  accom¬ 
plishments  and  virtue.  She  had  a  good 
taste  for,  and  wrote  poetry,  which  appear¬ 
ed  in  print  in  1789. 

We  might  farther  mention  the  mother 
of  Marmontel,  of  Buonaparte,  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Jones,  and  a  host  of  others.  But  a 
sufficient  number  has  been  given,  we 
think,  to  show,  that  in  a  great  majority 


of  cases,  eminent  men  have  derived  their 
talents  from  either  parent,  and  that  it  is 
a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  such  in¬ 
heritance  is  most  generally  from  the  ma¬ 
ternal  side. 

A  new  and  Comprehensive  Topogra¬ 
phical  Dictionary .  By  John  Gor¬ 
ton.  Part  1.* 

From  the  skill  exercised  upon  the  first 
part  of  the  work  before  us,  we  anticipate 
that  this  Dictionary,  when  completed, 
will  prove  a  very  valuable  and  instructive 
book  of  reference.  The  descriptions  are 
dear,  concise,  and  ably  written,  and  em¬ 
brace  much  novelty  in  the  arrangement. 

The  population  of  nearly  every  place, 
with  the  distance  and  direction  of  each 
parish  or  village  from  the  nearest  post- 
town,  and  the  value  of  all  church  livings 
as  they  are  rated  in  the  King’s  Book,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  annual  value  of  those 
which,  according  to  the  last  parliamentary 
return,  do  not  amount  to  more  than  £150 
per  ann-,  with  numerous  other  particulars 
worthy  of  notice,  are  given  with  accuracy 

A  map  of  the  County  of  Middle¬ 
sex  accompanies  the  first  number ;  and 
if  we  are  to  view  it  as  a  specimen  of  those 
that  are  to  follow  in  succession,  we  can 
only  sav  that  the  .  County  Atlas  alone  will 
be  worth  the  entire  cost,  of  the  book  ;  for 
we  do  not  know  an\  other  map  of  its  size 
superior  either  as  to  drawing  or  execu¬ 
tion. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  foregoing, 
we  pick  out  a  portion  of  the  description 
to  the  ancient  town  of  Alnwick,  which 
contains  the  following  curious  practice. 

e<  The  custom  of  making  freemen  at 
Alnwick,  which  is  very  ludicrous,  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  a  piece  of  humorous  revenge  on 
the  part  of  King  John,  for  having  endured 
considerable  personal  inconvenience  from 
the  miry  state  of  the  roads.  Those  who 
are  to  be  made  free  assemble  in  the  market¬ 
place  on  St.  Mark’s  day,  each  man  dressed 
in  white,  with  a  white  cap,  and  a  sword 
by  his  side.  From  this  place  they  pro¬ 
ceed  on  horseback,  headed  by  the  tour 
chamberlains,  attired  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  to  the  Town  Moor,  where  they 
alight,  and  all  rush  through  a  muddy  pool, 
which  ceremony  performed,  they  change 
their  soiled  habiliments,  and  return  to  the 
town.” 


WONDERS  OF  TARTARY. 

The  celebrated  Venetian  traveller  Mar¬ 
co  Polo,  who  visited  nearly  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  East  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  the  narrative  of  his  travels 
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relates  the  following  marvellous  parti¬ 
culars. 

The  people  of  Thibet  were  said  to 
be  the  most  skilful  necromancers  in  the 
world.  They  could  cause  tempests  to 
arise,  accompanied  with  flashes  of  light¬ 
ning  and  thunderbolts,  and  produce 
many  other  miraculous  effects.  In  the 
province  of  Kaindu,  contiguous  to  Thi¬ 
bet,  was  a  mine  of  turquoises,  and  a  salt¬ 
water  lake  producing  abundance  of 
pearls.  The  usual  money  of  the  country 
was  salt  made  into  little  cakes,  worth 
about  two-pence  each.  The  hills  of  all 
this  region  were  frequented  by  the  musk 
gazelles  in  such  numbers,  that  the  air 
was  perfumed  from  them  at  the  distance 
of  many  miles. 

ce  The  province  of  Carazan  was  in¬ 
fested  by  crocodiles  or  alligators,  of 
which  our  author  gives  a  singularly  dis¬ 
torted  account.  4  Here,’  he  says,  r  are 
huge  serpents,  ten  paces  long  and  ten 
spans  wide  round  the  body  ;  at  the  fore¬ 
part,  near  the  head,  they  have  two  short 
legs,  having  three  claws  like  those  of  a 
tiger,  with  eyes  larger  than  a  fourpenny 
loaf  and  very  glaring  ;  the  jaws  are  wide 
enough  to  swallow  a  man  ;  the  teeth 
are  large  and  very  sharp ;  and  their 
whole  appearance  is  so  formidable,  that 
neither  man  nor  any  kind  of  animal  can 
approach  them  without  terror,’  Before 
the  inhabitants  of  Cttrazan  were  made 
subject  to  the  Tartar  emperor,  they  had 
the  custom  of  murdering  every  stranger 
who  came  among  them  possessing  any 
superior  qualities  of  mind  or  body,  in 
hopes  that  his  spirit,  endowed  with  all  its 
intelligence,  would  remain  in  the  family. 

ee  In  the  province  of  Kankandan,  both 
the  men  and  women  had  the  custom  of 
covering  their  ‘teeth  with  thin  plates  of 
gold  ;  they  were  also  punctured  or  tat¬ 
tooed  on  the  arms  and  legs.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  gilding  the  teeth  or  of  dyeing  them 
black,  seems  to  belong  properly  to  the 
Malay  nations.  In  Kankandan,  when  a 
woman  was  delivered  of  a  child,  the  hus¬ 
band  immediately  went  to  bed,  where  he 
remained  like  an  invalid  for  forty  days, 
receiving  the  congratulations  of  his  friends 
and  relations.  This  singular  custom  was 
observed  also  among  the  Tibareni  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia.” 


DR.  MASON  GOOD. 

That  excellent  and  learned  physician, 
and  truly  estimable  man,  used  to  relate 
an  amusing  anecdote  of  two  gentlemen, 
not  mutually  acquainted,  but  both  friends 


of  his,  who  had  at  one  time  occasion  to 
correspond,  and  who  both  wrote  quite 
unintelligibly  to  those  not  accustomed  to 
their  writing.  The  one  was  a  late  Som¬ 
ersetshire  baronet,  and  the  other  a  well- 
known  medical  knight,  who  is  still  in  the 
upper  air.  The  latter  called  on  the  Doc¬ 
tor  one  morning,  to  beg  him  to  read  a 
letter  that  he  had  received  from  the  ba¬ 
ronet,  of  which  he  could  not  decypher 
a  single  word  ;  when  Dr.  G.  put  into 
his  hand  one  of  his  own,  which  had 
come,  inclosed  to  him  by  that  morning’s 
post,  from  the  baronet,  with  a  similar  re¬ 
quest,  that  he  would  read  it  for  him,  as 
he  could  not  understand  a  syllable  of  it  ! 


A  TAPSTER’S  INCANTATIONS. 

(See  Macbetft,  Act  4,  Scene  1.) 

Scene — An  alehouse  cellar,  on  Sunday.  In 
the  middle  a  caldron. 

Enter  a  Tapster  and  three  Potboys. 

1st  Potboy 

Doors  are  barr’d  and  coast  is  clear, 

2nd  Potboy 

Exciseman  cannot  enter  here, 

3rd  Potboy 

’Tis  time,  ’tis  time  to  drug  the  beer. 
Tapster 

Round  about  the  caldron  go  ; 

In  the  poisoning  mixtures  throw  : 

Dregs  of  porter,  dregs  of  ale, 

Dregs  of  stout,  grown  thick  and  stale, 
’Which  have  trickled,  drop  by  drop, 

Into  gathering  sink  of  slop. 

Hid  beneath  the  bar,  and  fill’d 
Thro’  holes  in  the  counter  drill’d 
“  Turns  o’  glasses”  dead  and  flat — 

Boil  thou  first  in  the  charmed  vat! 

All 

Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble; 

Fire  burn,  and  caldron  bubbie. 

Tapster 

Water,  which  the  gutter  drain’d 
From  the  house-top,  when  it  rain’d. 
Quassia  strong,  and  Dantzic  spruce, 
Spanish  and  tobacco  juice ; 

Sugar  brown,  both  coarse  and  sweet, 
Press’d  by  negroes  naked  feet; 

Black  molasses,  cheap  and  had; 

Arsenic —  No!  (that’s  for  the  gin:) 
Juice  of  poppies  next  pour  in  ; 

Fire  the  whole  with  vitriol  well ; 

Then  the  Porter’s  fit — to  sell  ! 

For  a  drink  of  powerful  trouble. 

Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble. 

All 

Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble, 

Fire  burn,  and  caldron  bubble. 

( Loud  knocking  without 
Enter  Exciseman. 

How  now,  you  secret,  Sabbath-breaking 
dogs  ! 

What  is’t  you  do  ? 

All 

A  deed  without  a  name  ! 

Exciseman. 

I  conjure  you,  answer  me  ! 

(Tapster  and  Potboys  vanish.  The  Ex¬ 
ciseman  remains  and  seizes  the  Malt 
Liquor. 
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Saturday,  January  9. 

Sts.  Julian  and  Basilisissa  martyrs.  Full  Moon  32m  after  8. 

Jan.  9,  1829. — Died  at  Dresden  of  apoplexy,  F.  Von  Schlegel,  a  German  writer  of  great  cele¬ 
brity,  his  attainments  were  of  the  highest  order,  and  his  critical  labours  in  the 
field  of  ancient  and  modern  poesy,  acquired  for  him  no  little  fame  It  is  a  remark¬ 
able  circumstance  that  the  intelligence  of  his  death  so  deeply  afflicted  his  fellow- 
labourer  and  bosom-friend,  Adam  Von  Muller  Von  Nuterdorf,  that  he  died  of 
grief  the  day  after  the  tidings  reached  Vienna. 

Sunday,  January  10. 

FIRST  SUNDAY  AFTER  EPIPHANY. 

St.  William  of  Bourges. — Less,  for  the  Day,  44  chap.  Isaiah  morn. — 46  chap.  Isaiah  even. 

The  historians  of  our  saint  report  him  to  have  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  on 
the  morning  of  the  10th  of  January,  1209,  having  received  extreme  unction  the  day 
before,  and  being  stretched  out  on  ashes,  laid  in  the  form  of  a  cross  on  the  hair 
shirt  he  generally  wore.  He  was  uncle  to  the  celebrated  Countess  Maud.  This 
mode  of  dying  on  ashes,  is  still  preserved  in  some  monasteries. 

Monday,  January  11. 

Sts  Hyginus,  Egwin,  and  Salvius — High  Water  7 m  after  3  Morn. — 2 5m  after  3  After. 

Jan.  H,  1689. — Expired  on  this  day  mt  70,  William  Chamberlayne,  a  poet  and  dramatic 
author.  Of  this  writer  little  more  is  known  than  that  he  was  a  physician  of 
Shaftesbury,  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Charles,  whose  cause  he  espoused  during  the 
civil  wars  ;  he  was  present  at  the  second  battle  of  Newbury,  and  did  good  ser¬ 
vice.  Chamberlayne  wrote  an  heroic  poem  of  considerable  merit,  entitled  Pha - 
ronnida-,  and  a  tragi-comedy,  called  Love's  Victory,  printed  in  1658,  it  was  after¬ 
wards  acted  under  the  title  of  Wits  Led  by  the  Nose  t  or,  a  Poet's  Revenge •  The 
heroic  poem  we  have  alluded  to,  is  remarkable  for  the  pure  strain  of  reeling  and 
morality  that  pervades  it,  and  for  its  richness  of  imagery,  which  cannot  fail  to 
interest  every  lover  of  true  poetry.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  preface,  Chamber¬ 
layne  appears  not  to  have  been  favoured  by  fortune,  if  be  was  by  genius,  for  he 
there  complains  of  the  evil  sin  poverty,  besetting  him  so  as  to  embitter  his  life. 

Tuesday,  January  12. 

St.  Arcadius. — Sun  rises  56 m  after  7 — sets  4m  after  4, 

The  saint  mentioned  to  day  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of 
Valerian,  though  others  say  in  that  of  Dioclesian,.  and  that  it  took  place  in 
Cseserea. 

Wednesday,  January  13. 

St.  Veronica ,  Virgin. — High  Water  14 m  after  4  Morning — 58m  after  4  Afternoon. 

This  virgin  saint  was  a  native'of  Milan  in  Lombardy,  and  born  of  poor  parents. 
In  her  youth  she  took  the  religious  habit  in  the  Augustine  Convent  of  St,  Martha 
at  Milan,  where  Bhe  behaved  with  the  utmost  austerity,  and  was  said  to  be  a  living 
model  of  the  order  she  had  embraced. 

Jan  13,  1819. — Died  Dr,  Wolcott,  known  to  the  literary  world  under  the  cognomen  of  Peter 
Pindar,  at  the  great  age  of  81.  This  facetious  writer  and  bitter  satirist  possessed 
an  original  genius,  and  his  mind  was  well  stored  with  various  knowledge.  To  the 
time  of  his  dissolution,  he  retained  his  faculties  unimpaired,  and  was  able  to  dic¬ 
tate  verses  from  his  bed,  which  were  marked  by  his  former  strength  and  humour. 

Thursday,  January  14. 

St.  Felix  died  3rd  century  —■‘Sun  rises  53 m  after  7 — sets  7  m  after  4. 

Jan.  14,  1794. — Died  on  this  day  Dr.  Edward  Harwood,  the  eminent  dissenting  minister. 

The  learned  works  of  this  excellent  classical  scholar  are  too  well  known  to  need 
comment  from  us.  His  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament  is  a 
work  etlil  highly  valued. 

Friday,  January  15. 

St.  Paul  the  First  Hermit, — High  Water  15  m  after  5  morn — 31m  after  5  After. 

For  an  account  of  this  Saint  see  our  firBt  volume. 

Jan.  15,  1776. — Birth-day  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

The  Coronation  of  Queen  Elizabeth  took  place  on  this  day  at  Westminster. 
Lord  Burleigh  thus  speaks  of  the  maiden  Queen,  his  Royal  Mistress  : — “  There 
was  never  soe  wise  a  woman  borne,  for  all  respects,  as  Queene  Elizabeth  ;  for  she 
spake  and  understoode  all  languages,  knewe  all  estates  and  dispositions  of  all 
princes,  and  was  so  experte  in  her  owne,  as  noe  counseller  she  had  could  tell  her 
that  she  knew  not.  she  had  soe  rare  gifts,  as  when  her  council  had  said  all  they 
cold,  she  wold  finde  out  a  wise  counsel  beyond  ail  theirs  ;  and  thus  she  shewed 
her  wisdome  and  care  of  her  country,  for  there  never  was  anie  great  consultation, 
but  she  wold  be  present  there  herself,  to  her  great  profit  and  praise. 

Saturday  January  16. 

St  Mar  cellus  poy  e  and  mar .  ad.  310 — Sun  rises  olm  after  7 — sets  9m  after  4. 

Jan.  16,  la26.— Expired  on  this  day  the  American  philologist,  Liudley  Munay,  author  of  the 
English  Grammar,  and  other  works.  His  grammar  has  passed  through  nume¬ 
rous  editions,  has  been  much  approved,  and  extensively  adopted, 

Sunday,  January  17. 

SECOND  SUNDAY  AFTER  EPIPHANY. 

Lessons  for  the  Day — 51  c.  Isaiah  morn,— id  c.  Isaiah  even. 

Vols  1,2,  3,  &  4  of  this  Work,  embellished  with  120  fine  Engravings,  containing  nearly 

3,000  articles  upon  interesting  subjects  and  the  most'extemive  collection  of  original  Tales  snd 
Romances,  may  be  had  together  or  separate.  Price  of  the  4  Yds,  Extra  Bds,  ^1  JQs., 
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THE  AMBUSCADE  ; 

OK, 

THE  ASTROLOGER’S  PREDICTION, 
A  TALE  OF  THE  LOW  COUNTRIES. 

B  y  J.  Y.  A — n  . 

For  the  Olio . 


Trewly  some  men  there  be 

That  lyue  aiwayea  in  greate  horroure. 

And  say  it  goth  by  destyne ; 

To  hang  or  wed,  both  hath  one  houre - 

The  Scole  howse. 


“  We  shall  not  reach  Leyden  before 
sunrise,”  said  Frank  Marheroll  to  his 
friend  and  companion,  as  they  rode  at  the 
head  of  their  little  troop  of  pistoliers. — * 
“We  are  full  six  leagues  from  the  city, 
and  if  the  Spaniard  be  out,  we  may  have 
sharp  work  on’t.  I  would  that  our  march 
was  ended,  for  these  roads  are  not  to  my 
liking,” 

“  This  is  somewhat  strange  language 
for  one  of  your  mettle,  my  good  friend,” 
remarked  his  companion  ;  (i  there  was  a 
3 — Vol.  V.  C 


time  when  you  would  have  courted  such 
an  expedition.” 

“  You  say  truly,  good  Eyland  ;  but 
1  have  forebodings  that  this  night  will  be 
fatal  to  some  of  us.” 

”  Pshaw  !  a  childish  fear  ;  what  has 
put  these  strange  fantasies  into  your  head, 
Frank  V* 

“  Peace,  good  Will,”  replied  the  other, 
et  thou  knowest  not  the  cause  ;  look  up 
to  the  sky  above  us  ;  seest  thou  yon  little 
star  to  the  right  of  that  bright  tw inkier 
over  that  ruin  ?” 

<c  1  do  ;  what  of  it  ?” 

(i  It  glows  like  a  comet ;  it  foretells 
approaching  evil  to  me.” 

Eyland  smiled. 

C(  Nay,  laugh  not ;  I  will  tell  you  the 
strange  story,  and  you  will  then  pity  what 
you  may  be  pleased  to  call  my  weakness. 
Know  that  some  five  years  since,  I  was 
drinking  in  a  tavern  at  Paris,  with  several 
wild  gallants  of  my  own  age,  when  one 
of  them  proposed  a  visit  to  an  ancient  man 
who  dwelt  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Denis. 
Having  grown  merry  over  our  host’s  wine, 
we  determined  to  finish  the  evening  by 
repairing  to  the  house  of  the  Astrologer, 
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’whom  we  roused  from  his  slumbers  at  that 
late  hour.  He  satisfied; 'us  by  reply¬ 
ing  to  the  several  questions  put  to  him, 
with  great  shrewdness  and  sagacity,  and 
we  departed,  having  amply  remunerated 
him  for  his  trouble.  After  parting  with 
my  companions,  I  proceeded  to  my  hotel, 
but  the  firm  and  impressive  manner  of  this 
old  man  had  created  in  me  an  irresistible 
desire  to  know  something  more  of  one 
whose  demeanour  evidently  showed  him 
to  be  of  a  superior  cast. 

(<  On  the  following  morning,  as  the 
clock  of  a  neighbouring  church  struck 
eight,  I  rapped  at  the  old  man’s  door,  and 
was  instantly  admitted  into  an  apartment 
furnished  somewhat  fantastically,  but  yet 
with  every  regard  to  comfort  and  conve¬ 
nience*  A  row  of  shelves  occupied  one 
side  of  the  room,  and  on  it  were  ranged  a 
multitude  of  books  in  all  languages,  whose 
broad  backs  and  raised  bands  proclaimed 
their  origin.  Among  them  I  counted 
those  written  by  the  famous  Nostradamus  ; 
the  huge  tomes  containing  the  labours  of 
Ptolemy  and  Albertus  Magnus,  and  the 
subtle  treatises  of  Cornelius  Agrippa.  The 
figure  of  him  who  occupied  the  apartment 


was  in  every  respect  calculated  to  inspire 
the  beholder  with  a  veneration  mingled 
with  awe.  A  black  velvet  cap  pressed 
to  his  temples  a  few  white  and  straggling 
locks  with  which  his  pale  cheeks  held  ri¬ 
valry,  and  a  long  beard,  outvying  in  co¬ 
lour  the  snows  of  the  Jungfrau,  descended 
to  the  richly  wrought  girdle  which  con¬ 
fined  his  sombre-coloured  gaberdine  at 
the  waist.  I  was  about  to  address  the 
venerable  old  man,  when  he  interrupted 
me,  and  in  a  deep  and  sonorous  voice, 
said, 

“  fMy  son,  I  well  know  the  business 
that  brings  thee  hither.  Good  or  ill,  thou 
would’st  know  what  fortune  has  in  store 
for  thee.’ 

“  ‘  I  would,’  said  I,  putting  a  gold 
ducat  on  the  table. 

ie  ‘  Then  come  to  me  at  the  hour  of 
eight  to-morrow  evening  ;  I  will  then  un¬ 
fold  to  thee  that  which  thou  would’st 
know  :  but  first  leave  me  your  name  and 
age.’ 

I  complied  with  this  request,  and  quit¬ 
ting  the  house,  hastened  to  my  lodgings. 
You  may  suppose  that  I  waited  anxiously 
for  the  appointed  time.  On  the  following 
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evening1,  at  the  hour  of  eight,  I  again 
knocked  at  the  Astrologer’s  door,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  I  was  in  the  apartment 
I  have  just  described.  It  was  a  dull 
night,  and  the  few  stars  which  twinkled  in 
the  firmament  shed  but  a  feeble  and  un¬ 
certain  light.  The  room  was  dark,  but  I 
could  just  discern  that  a  huge  telescope 
stood  by  the  window,  through  which  its 
owner  was  looking.  The  casement  was 
thrown  open,  and  the  night  wind  sighed 
mournfully  among  the  leaves  of  some 
creeping  shrubs  whose  luxuriant  branches 
had  almost  covered  the  lattice. 

“  f  Well,’  said  I,  (  old  friend,  what 
good  fortune  hast  thou  instore  for  me  V 

“  ‘  My  son,’  replied  the  Astrologer, 
‘  I  counsel  thee  to  depart,  and  vex  not 
thyself  with  what  may  befal  thee  ;  little 
of  that  which  gladdeth  the  heart  have  1  to 
tell  thee  this  night.* 

“  These  words  threw  a  damp  upon  my 
spirits,  which  had  been  excited  by  a  glass 
or  two  of  mine  host’s  choicest  liqueures  ; 
but  ashamed  to  show  any  thing  savouring 
of  weakness,  I  boldly  said  : — 

“  ‘  It  boots  not,  old  man,  whether  I 
know  my  fate  now,  or  at  another  season. 
I  fear  not  death,  for  I  am  about  to  adopt  a 
dangerous  profession  ;  and  it  matters  not 
if  my  blood  is  shed  by  the  lance  of 
a  Spaniard,  or  the  knife  of  some  Flemish 
boor.  Let  me  know  my  destiny  at  once.’ 

“  1  Thou  art  a  vain  youth,’  replied  the 
Astrologer,  “  yet  I  would  render  thy 
short  life  less  wretched  had  I  mine  own 
will,  though  thou  art  of  that  country  which 
has  so  long  scourged  mine.  Thou  art  a 
heretic,  but  I  would  not  be  one  to  make 
thee  miserable.’ 

“  r  A  truce  to  this,’  said  I,  f  let  me 
know  what  thou  hast  discovered  ;  com¬ 
mence  your  work,  or  I  shall  depart  and 
proclaim  thee  a  cheat  to  all  the  people  of 
Paris.’ 

“  c  They  know  otherwise,”  replied  the 
old  man,"  *  and  thou  shalt,  ere  long,  be 
added  to  the  list  of  the  believers  : — come 
hither.’  I  advanced  to  the  window. — 
v  Look  up,’  he  continued,  c  see’st  thou 
yon  pale  star  over  that  mill  ?  ’Tis  the 
planet  that  rules  thy  destiny  :  before  the 
moon  is  out  ’twill  glow  with  a  deep  red. 
Beware  of  fraud — of  subtlety— -of  false 
friends,  when  its  colour  changes.  I  say, 
young  Englishman,  when  that  star  shall 
assume  a  crimson  hue,  thy  life  will  be  in 
danger.*  I  fixed  my  eyes  intently  on 
the  heavens  for  some  moments,  to  watch 
the  different  stars  that  splangled  the  fir¬ 
mament,  though  at  intervals  they  were 
hidden  by  the  dense  clouds  that  floated 
across  them  ;  and  noted  the  planet  thou 
now  see’st  burning  with  its  ominous  hue 
above  us.  I  then  quitted  the  house,  too 


much  absorbed  in  my  own  reflections  to 
venture  another  question. 

“  Ere  the  moon  was  out,  a  quarrel  with 
a  Spaniard  in  the  streets  of  Paris  ended 
in  the  death  of  my  antagonist,  and  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  wound  so  severe  that  it  en¬ 
dangered  my  life.  I  well  remember  that 
on  the  night  of  the  rencounter  yon  star 
glowed  as  it  does  now.  I  tell  thee,  Ey- 
land,  this  night  will  be  fatal  to  some  of 
us — Art  thou  still  incredulous 
.  “Your  story  is  somewhat  strange,” 
replied  his  companion  ;  “  but  such 

things  are  beneath  a  soldier’s  notice.” 

“  The  soldier  hazards  his  life  in  every 
engagement,”  said  Marberoll,  “  but  he 
marches  to  the  charge  with  a  hope  that 
he  may  escape,  and  that  hope  supports 
him  in - Ha,  what  is  that  ?” 

This  sudden  exclamation  alarmed  Ey- 
land  who  eagerly  inquired  what  it  meant. 
Marberoll  replied  by  pointing  to  the 
hedge  by  the  road  side, 

“  I  see  it,”  said  Eyland,  “  ’tis  a  soli¬ 
tary  glow  worm ;  courage  man,  thou 
tremblest  like  one  in  an  ague  fit.  ’Tis 
the  match  of  a  Harquebuissier,”added  Ey¬ 
land,  in  a  whisper,  “  we  are  surrounded. 
Halt  !  comrades.”  He  had  hardly  given 
the  word,  when  several  sparks  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  high  hedge  which  skirted 
the  road  side,  and  the  next  moment  a  vol¬ 
ley  was  discharged  with  fatal  precision  into 
the  midst  of  the  troop,  who  returned  the 
fire,  but  with  little  effect,  for  half  their 
number  were  either  unhorsed  or  slain 
by  the  enemy’s  discharge. 

“  Dismount,”  roared  Eyland,  u  and 
charge  these  rascals  with  your  swords.” 
For  this,  however,  there  was  no  time, 
for  the  Harquebuissiers  falling  back,  a 
body  of  pikemen  and  halberdiers  advan¬ 
ced  to  the  charge,  while  their  comrades 
at  a  distance  poured  their  fatal  shot  upon 
the  Englishmen,  who,  perched  upon  their 
horses,  afforded  an  excellent  mark  to  their 
enemies.  All  was  wild  confusion  and 
uproar  ;  the  Englishmen  fought  despe¬ 
rately,  but  they  were  completely  sur¬ 
rounded,  and  were  but  a  poor  match  for 
the  Spaniards,  whose  long  weapous  gave 
them  a  complete  mastery.  In  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  the  whole  of  the  troop  of  pisto- 
liers  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 
A  shot  passed  through  the  sword-arm  of 
Marberoll  and  completely  disabled  him, 
and  Eyland  had  been  struck  down  with  the 
blow  of  a  halbert.  They  were  instantly 
bound  and  borne  in  triumph  to  the  ene¬ 
my’s  camp  at  a  short  distance,  and  which 
a  turning  in  the  road  disclosed  to  the 
view  of  Marberoll  and  his  companion. 
Several  tents  had  been  pitched  round  a 
mill  on  the  road  side,  and  as  they  advan¬ 
ced  towards  them  ihe  leader  of  the  party 
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issued  from  the  mill,  preceded  by  two  sol-  “  I  do/’  replied  Marberoll,  tf  ’twas  my 
diers  bearing  torches.  He  was  a  man  ill  fortune  to  take  the  life  of  a  gentleman 
of  a  stern  aspect  and  commanding  figure,  on  that  night,  but  ’twas  in  mine  own 
his  black  hair  was  cut  close  to  his  head,  defence.” 


and  his  beard  and  mustachios  of  the  same 
colour  had  the  full  benefit  of  a  contrast 
with  his  white  ruff,  over  which  it  des¬ 
cended  and  swept  his  corslet  of  the  finest 
steel.  The  skirls  of  a  buff  coat  covered 
his  thighs,  and  boots  of  buff  leather 
reached  above  the  knee.  From  a  richly 
wrought  baldrick  hung  a  Bilboa  sword 
of  great  length,  and  at  his  right  side 
appeared  the  hilt  of  a  dagger  curiously 
chased.  A  mantle  of  velvet  was  thrown 
over  his  shoulders,  and  in  his  hand  he 
bore  a  baton  or  truncheon. 

et  Well,  Diego,”  said  he,  addressing 
the  captain  of  the  party  who  had  formed 
the  ambush,  “  what  success  ?” 

“  You  see  before  you  the  leaders  of 
the  troop,”  answered  the  captain,  c‘  the 
rest  are  slain  or  made  prisoners.” 

“  What  is  our  loss  ?” 

“  Some  ten  or  fifteen  men  slain  and 
wounded.” 

“  ’Tis  well,”  replied  the  commander  ; 
“  bring  hither  the  prisoners.” 

Marberoli  and  his  friend  were  led  for¬ 
ward,  and  the  Spaniard  fixing  upon  them 
a  fierce  and  malignant  scowl,  thus  ad¬ 
dressed  them — 

“  So,  gentlemen,  your  own  foggy  isle 
will  not  suffice  you  ;  you  must  needs  seek 
war  in  another  land,  and  meddle  with  your 
neighbours ;  know  ye  not  that  your  lives 
are  forfeit?” 

“  Our  lives  are  at  your  disposal,  Senor,” 
said  Eyland  ;  “  but  we  know  your  Spa¬ 
nish  honour  will  not  suffer  you  to  sully 
your  victory  by  a  deliberate  murder.” 

The  Spaniard  shrugged  up  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  smiled  at  this  compliment.  “You 
Englishmen,”  said  he,  “  are  as  subtle  as 
you  are  hardy  and  desperate.”  He  then 
gave  orders  that  Marberoll  and  his  friend 
should  be  treated  kindly,  but  that  they 
should  be  strictly  guarded.  The  prison¬ 
ers  were  about  to  be  led  away,  when  the 
Spanish  leader  again  spoke. 

“  Hold,”  said  he,  “  first  let  me  know 
your  names.” 

Eyland  was  the  first  who  answered  ; — 
“  William  Eyland.” 

“  Francis  Marberoll,”  said  his  compa¬ 
nion,  looking  up  at  the  heavens,  now 
thickly  spangled  with  stars.  The  fatal 
monitor  which  his  eye  sought  appeared  of 
a  blood-red  colour,  and  strangely  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  paly  light  of  those  that 
surrounded  it.  He  was  suddenly  roused 
from  his  reverie  by  the  violence  of  the 
Spaniard,  who,  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
cried,  “  Ha !  Marberoll !  Thou  remem- 
berest  Paris  on  theEve  of  the  Ascension  ?” 


“  Liar !”  cried  the  Spaniard,  “  he  was 
my  brother,  and  thou  art  his  murderer.” 

He  grasped  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  which 
he  half  unsheathed,  when  suddenly  recol¬ 
lecting  himself,  he  returned  it  to  the  scab¬ 
bard. 

“  No,”  said  he,  “  I  will  not  dull  my 
blade  by  burying  it  in.  thy  wretched  car¬ 
cass  !  Ho  l  there,  Diego, — draw  out  a 
party  !” 

At  the  word,  six  harquebuissiers  ad¬ 
vanced  with  lighted  matches,  and  holding 
their  rests  in  their  left  hands. 

“  Bind  this  fellow  to  yonder  gate,”  said 
the  leader  ;  and  his  commands  were  im¬ 
mediately  obeyed.  In  vain  Eyland  plead¬ 
ed  for  the  life  of  his  friend  ;  in  vain  he 
offered  an  enormous  ransom  if  his  life 
were  spared  ;  the  Spaniard  was  inexor¬ 
able,  and  waving  his  hands,  the  harque¬ 
buissiers  fired  !  Eyland,  horror-struck, 
turned  towards  his  friend,  who  sprung 
forward,  and  bursting  with  convulsive 
force  the  cords  that  bound  him,  fell  upon 
his  knees.  Then,  casting  a  momentary 
glance  at  the  fatal  planet,  which  now  ap¬ 
peared  of  a  blood-red  colour,  he  waved 
his  hand  to  Eyland,  and  falling  on  his 
face  with  a  groan,  instantly  expired  \ 

•  •  •  •  •  9 
An  interchange  of  prisoners  soon  after 
restored  Eyland  to  liberty,  but  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  that  dreadful  night  was  never 
effaced  from  his  memory. 


STANZAS. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

Pleasure,  thou  haRt  been  so  long 
From  my  bosom  taken, 

Hope  has  ceas’d  her  syren  song 
Cheerily  to  waken ; 

But  I  will  not  weep,  for  tho’ 

Light  no  more  is  glowing, 

And  around  a  sea  of  woe 
Gloomily  Is  flowing, 

Joy  there  is  where  sorrow  clings, 

Hope  when  hope  has  faded  : 

An  unspotted  conscience  brings 
Pleasures  never  shaded.  K. 


MOORE’S  LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON. 

At  last  we  have  one  of  the  volumes  of 
the  long  talked  of  Biography  of  the  great¬ 
est  genius  of  modern  times  presented  to 
us,  by  an  eloquent  and  talented  author, 
whose  abilities  and  strict  impartiality 
eminently  fit  him  for  the  difficult  task. 

The  memoir  before  us  is  not  a  mere 
outline,  but  a  finished  picture  by  the 
hand  of  a  master  *,  it  exhibits  all  those 
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little  traits  that  individualize  and  depict 
the  poet  in  his  undress,  it  shews  us  the 
great  author  with  his  friends  and  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  fully  developes  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  his  powerful  mind. 

We  would  that  our  limits  permitted  us 
to  give  a  more  ample  account  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  this  bulky  volume,  but  as  it 
would  occupy  too  much  of  our  space, 
we  can  only  select  such  portions  as  we 
think  will  prove  most  interesting  to  our 
readers. 

That  his  Lordship’s  temper  when  a  child, 
says  Mr.  M.,  “  was  violent,  or  rather 
sullenly  passionate,  is  certain.  Even 
when  in  petticoats  he  shewed  the  same 
uncontrollable  spirit  with  his  nurse, 
which  he  afterwards  exhibited,  when  an 
author,  with  his  critics.  Being  angrily 
reprimanded  by  her,  one  day,  for  having 
soiled  or  torn  a  new  frock  in  which  he 
had  been  just  dressed,  he  got  into  one 
of  his  f  silent  rages’  (as  he  himself  has 
described  them,)  seized  the  frock  with 
both  his  hands,  rent  it  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom,  and  stood  in  sullen  stillness,  setting 
his  censurer  and  her  wrath  at  defiance. 
But,  notwithstanding  this,  and  other  such 
unruly  outbreaks — in  which  he  was  but 
too  much  encouraged  by  the  example  of 
his  mother,  who  frequently,  it  is  said, 
proceeded  to  the  same  extremities  with 
her  caps,  gowns,  &c,— there  was  in  his 
disposition,  as  appears  from  the  concur¬ 
rent  testimony  of  nurses,  tutors,  and  all 
who  were  employed  about  him,  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  affectionate  sweetness  and  play¬ 
fulness,  by  which  it  was  impossible  not 
to  be  attached  ;  and  which  rendered  him 
then,  as  in  his  riper  years,  easily  mana¬ 
geable  by  those  who  loyed  and  under¬ 
stood  him  sufficiently  to  be  at  once  gentle 
and  firm  enough  for  the  task.” 

Some  incidents  in  his  youth  are  thus 
given.  ‘‘His  love  of  solitary  rambles, 
and  his  taste  for  exploring  in  all  direc¬ 
tions*  led  him  not  unfrequently  so  far  as 
to  excite  serious  apprehensions  for  his 
safety.  While  at  Aberdeen,  he  used 
often  ao  steal  from  home  unperceived, 
— sometimes  he  would  find  his  way  to 
the  seaside  ;  and  once,  after  a  long  and 
anxious  search,  they  found  the  adven¬ 
turous  little  rover  struggling  in  a  sort  of 
morass  or  marsh,  from  which  he  was 
unable  to  extricate  himself.  In  the 
course  of  one  of  his  summer  excursions 
up  Dee-side,  lie  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  still  more  of  the  wild  beauties  of 
the  Highlands  that  even  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  their  residence  at  Ballatrech 
afforded — having  been  taken  by  his  mo¬ 
ther  through  the  romantic  passes  that 
lead  to  Invercauld,  and  as  far  up  as  the 
small  waterfall,  called  the  Linn  of  Dee. 


Here  his  love  of  adventure  had  nearly 
cost  him  his  life.  As  he  was  scrambling 
along  a  declivity  that  overhung  the  fall, 
some  heather  caught  his  lame  foot,  and 
he  fell.  Already  he  was  rolling  down¬ 
ward,  when  the  attendant  luckily  caught 
hold  of  him,  and  was  but  just  in  time 
to  save  him  from  being  killed.  It  was 
about  this  period,  when  he  was  not  quite 
eight  years  old,  that  a  feeling  partaking 
more  of  the  nature  of  love  than  it  is  easy 
to  believe  possible  in  so  young  a  child, 
took,  according  to  his  own  account,  en¬ 
tire  possession  of  his  thoughts,  and  shew¬ 
ed  how  early,  in  this  passion,  as  in  most 
others,  the  sensibilities  of  his  nature  were 
awakened.  The  name  of  the  object  of 
this  attachment  was  Mary  Duff ;  and  the 
following  passage  from  a  journal,  kept 
by  him  in  1813,  will  shew  how  freshly, 
after  an  interval  of  seventeen  years,  all 
the  circumstances  of  this  early  love  still 
lived  in  his  memory.  ‘  I  have  been 
thinking  lately  a  good  deal  of  Mary 
Duff.  How  very  odd  that  I  should  have 
been  so  utterly,  devotedly  fond  of  that 
girl,  at  an  age  when  I  could  neither  feel 
passion,  nor  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  And  the  effect ! — My  mother 
used  always  to  rally  me  about  this  child¬ 
ish  amour ;  and,  at  last,  many  years 
after,  when  I  was  sixteen,  she  told  me 
one  day,  *  Oh,  Byron,  I  have  had  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Edinburgh,  from  Miss  Aber- 
cromby,  and  your  old  sweetheart  Mary 
Duff  is  married  to  a  Mr.  Coe.’  And 
what  was  my  answer  ?  I  really  cannot 
explain  or  account  for  my  feelings  at 
that  moment ;  but  they  nearly  threw  me 
into  convulsions,  and  alarmed  my  mother 
so  much,  that,  after  I  grew  better,  she 
generally  avoided  the  subject — to  me — 
and  contented  herself  with  telling  it  to 
all  her  acquaintance.  Now,  what  could 
this  be  ?  I  had  never  seen  her  since  her 
mother’s  faux-pas  at  Aberdeen  had  been 
the  cause  of  her  removal  to  her  grand¬ 
mother’s  at  Banff ;  we  were  both  the 
merest  children.  I  had  and  have  been 
attached  fifty  times  since  that  period  ; 
yet  I  recollect  all  we  said  to  each  other, 
all  our  caresses,  her  features,  my  rest¬ 
lessness,  sleeplessness,  mv  tormenting 
my  mother’s  maid  to  write  for  me  to  her, 
which  she  at  last  did,  to  quiet  me.  Poor 
Nancy  thought  I  was  wild,  and,  as  I 
could  not  write  for  myself,  became  my 
secretary.  I  remember,  too,  our  walks, 
and  the  happiness  of  sitting  by  Mary, 
in  the  children’s  apartment,  at  their  house 
not  far  from  the  Plainstones  at  Aberdeen, 
while  her  lesser  sister  Helen  played  with 
the  doll,  and  we  sat  gravely  making  love, 
in  our  way.  How  the  deuce  did  all  this 
occur  so  early  ?  where  could  it  origi- 
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nate  ?  I  certainly  had  no  sexual  ideas 
for  years  afterwards ;  and  yet  my  misery, 
my  love  for  that  girl,  were  so  violent, 
that  I  sometimes  doubt  if  I  have  ever 
been  really  attached  since.  Be  that  as 
it.  may,  hearing  of  her  marriage,  several 
years  after,  was  like  a  thunder  stroke — 
it  nearly  choked  me — to  the  horror  of 
my  mother  and  the  astonishment  and 
almost  incredulity  of  every  body.  And 
it  is  a  phenomenon  in  my  existence  (for 
I  was  not  eight  years  old)  which  has 
puzzled,  and  will  puzzle  me  to  the  la¬ 
test  hour  of  it ;  and  lately,  I  know  not 
why,  the  recollection  ( not  the  attach¬ 
ment)  has  recurred  as  forcibly  as  ever. 
I  wonder  if  she  can  have  the  least  re¬ 
membrance  of  it  or  me  ?  or  remember 
her  pitying  sister  Helen  for  not  having 
an  admirer  too  ?  How  very  pretty  is 
the  perfect  image  of  her  in  my  memory, 
her  brown,  dark  hair,  and  hazel  eyes  ; 
her  very  dress !  I  should  be  quite  griev¬ 
ed  to  see  her  now  ;  the  reality,  however 
beautiful,  would  destroy,  or  at  least  con¬ 
fuse,  the  features  of  the  lovely  Peri 
which  then  existed  in  her,  and  still  lives 
in  my  imagination,  at  the  distance  of 
more  than  sixteen  years.  I  am  now 
twenty-five  and  odd  months. 

“It  was  about  this  period,”  (1798, 
when  his  Lordship  was  in  his  tenth  year) 
“  according  to  his  nurse.  May  Gray, 
that  the  first  symptom  of  any  tendency 
towards  rhyming  shewed  itself  in  him  ; 
and  the  occasion  which  she  represented 
as  having  given  rise  to  this  childish  effort 
was  as  follows  :  An  elderly  lady,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  his  mother, 
had  made  use  of  some  expression  that 
very  much  affronted  him  ;  and  these 
slights,  his  nurse  said,  he  generally  re¬ 
sented  violently  and  implacably.  The 
old  lady  had  some  curious  notions  re¬ 
specting  the  soul,  which,  she  imagined, 
took  its  flight  to  the  moon  after  death, 
as  a  preliminary  essay  before  it  proceed¬ 
ed  further.  One  day,  after  a  repetition, 
it  is  supposed,  of  her  original  insult  to 
the  boy,  he  appeared  before  his  nurse  in 
a  violent  rage.  f  Well,  my  little  hero,’ 
she  asked,  fc  what’s  the  matter  with  you 
now  V  Upon  which  the  child  answered, 
that  *  this  old  woman  had  put  him  in  a 
most  terrible  passion,  that  he  could  not 
bear  the  sight  of  her,’  &c.  &c.  ;  and  then 
broke  out  into  the  following  doggerel, 
which  he  repeated  ovpr  and  over,  as  if 
delighted  with  the  vent  he  had  found 
for  his  rage  : — 

‘  in  Nottingham  county  there  lives  at  Sivan 
Green 

As  curst  an  old  lady  as  ever  was  seen  ; 

And  when  she  does  die,  which  I  hope  will  be 
soon. 

She  firmly  believes  she  will  go  to  the  moon,’ 


It  is  possible  that  these  rhymes  may  have 
been  caught  up  at  second  hand,  and  he 
himself,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  dated 
his  f  first  dash  into  poetry,’  as  he  calls 
it,  a  year  later ;  but  the  anecdote  alto¬ 
gether,  as  containing  some  early  dawn- 
ings  of  character,  appeared  to  me  worth 
preserving.” 

His  habits  at  Harrow  School  are  thus 
described  : — • (<  Till  I  was  eighteen  years 
old  (odd  as  it  may  seem)  I  had  never 
read  a  review.  But  while  at  Harrow, 
my  general  information  was  so  great  on 
modern  topics,  as  to  induce  a  suspicion 
that  I  could  only  collect  so  much  infor¬ 
mation  from  reviews ,  because  I  was 
never  seen  reading,  but  always  idle,  and 
in  mischief,  or  at  play.  The  truth  is, 
that  I  read  eating,  read  in  bed,  read  when 
no  one  else  read,  and  had  read  all  sorts 
of  reading  since  I  was  five  years  old, 
and  had  never  met  with  a  review,  which 
is  the  only  reason  I  know  of  why  I 
should  not  have  read  them.  But  it  is 
true  ;  for  I  remember  when  Hunter  and 
Curzon,  in  1804,  told  me  this  opinion  at 
Harrow,  I  made  them  laugh  by  my  lu¬ 
dicrous  astonishment  |  in  asking  them, 

‘  What  is  a  review  V  To  be  sure,  they 
were  then  less  common.  In  three  years 
more,  I  was  better  acquainted  with  that 
same ;  but  the  first  I  ever  read  was  in 
1806-7.  At  school  I  was  (as  I  have 
said)  remarked  for  the  extent  and  read¬ 
iness  of  my  general  information  ;  but  in 
all  other  respects  idle,  capable  of  great 
sudden  exertions  (such  as  thirty  or  forty 
Greek  hexameters,  of  course  with  such 
prosody  as  it  pleased  God,)  but  of  few 
continuous  drudgeries.  My  qualities 
were  much  more  oratorical  and  martial 
than  poetical ;  and  Dr.  Drury,  my  grand 
patron  (our  head  master)  had  a  great  no¬ 
tion  that  I  should  turn  out  an  orator, 
from  my  fluency,  my  turbulence,  my 
voice,  my  copiousness  of  declamation, 
and  my  action.*  I  remember  that  my 
first  declamation  astonished  him  in  some 
unwonted  (for  he  was  economical  of 
such)  and  sudden  compliments  before  the 
declaimers  at  our  first  rehearsal.  My 
first  Harrow  verses  (that  is,  English,  as 
exercises,)  a  translation  of  a  chorus  from 
the  Prometheus  of  iEschylus,  were  re- 


v 

*“For  the  display  of  his  declamatory 
powers,  on  the  speech-days,  he  selected  al¬ 
ways  the  most  vehement  passages,— such  as 
the  speech  of  Zanga  over  the  body  of  Alonzo, 
and  Lear’s  address  to  the  storm.  On  one  of 
these  public  occasions,  when  it  was  arranged 
that  he  should  take  the  part  of  Drances,  and 
young  Peel  that  of  Turnus,  Lord  Byron  sud¬ 
denly  changed  his  mind,  and  preferred  the 
speech  of  Latinus,— fearing,  it  was  supposed, 
some  ridicule  from  the  inappropriate  taunt  of 
Turnus. 
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ceived  by  him  but  coolly.  No  one  had 
the  least  notion  that  I  should  subside 
into  poesy.  Peel,  the  orator  and  states¬ 
man  (*  that  wras,  or  is,  or  is  to  be’), 
was  my  form-fellow,  and  we  were  both 
at  the  top  of  our  remove  (a  public  school 
phrase).  We  were  on  good  terms,  but 
his  brother  was  my  intimate  friend. — 
There  were  always  great  hopes  of  Peel 
amongst  us  all,  masters  and  scholars, — 
and  he  has  not  disappointed  them.  As  a 
scholar  he  was  greatly  my  superior  ;  as 
a  declaimer  and  actor,  I  was  reckoned  at 
least  his  equal  ;  as  a  schoolboy,  out  of 
school,  I  was  always  in  scrapes,  and  he 
never  ;  and  in  school ,  he  always  knew 
his  lesson,  and  I  rarely, — but  when  I 
knew  it,  1  knew  it  nearly  as  well.  In 
general  information,  history,  &c.  &c.  I 
think  I  was  his  superior,  as  well  as  of 
most  boys  of  my  standing.  The  prodigy 
of  our  school  days  was  George  Sinclair 
(son  of  Sir  John)  he  made  exercises  for 
half  the  school  ( literally ),  verses  at  will, 
and  themes  without  it. 

He  was  a  friend  of  mine,  and  in  the  same 
remove,  and  used  at  times  to  beg  me  to 
let  him  do  my  exercise, — a  request  al¬ 
ways  most  readily  accorded  upon  a  pinch, 
or  when  I  wanted  to  do  something  else, 
which  was  usually  once  an  hour.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  was  pacific,  and  I 
savage  ;  so  I  fought  for  him,  or  thrashed 
others  for  him,  or  thrashed  himself  to 
make  him  thrash  others,  when  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary,  as  a  point  of  honour  and  sta¬ 
ture,  that  he  should  so  chastise,— or  we 
talked  politics,- — for  he  was  a  great  poli¬ 
tician,' - -and  were  very  good  friends. 

I  have  some  of  his  letters,  written  to  me 
from  school,  still.  Clayton  was  another 
school-monster  of  learning,  anH  talent, 
and  hope  ;  but  what  has  become  of  him 
I  do  not  know.  He  was  certainly  a  ge¬ 
nius.  My  school  friendships  were  with 
me  passions  (for  I  was  always  violent), 
but  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  one  which 
has  endured  (to  be  sure  some  have  been 
cut  short  by  death)  till  now.  That  with 
Lord  Clare  begun  one  of  the  earliest  and 
lasted  longest— being  only  interrupted 
by  distance — that  I  know  of.  I  never 
hear  the  word  4  Clare ’  without  a  beating 
of  the  heart  even  now ,  and  I  write  it 
with  the  feelings  of  1803-4-5  ad  infini¬ 
tum. ’  .  . 

44  The  general  character  which  he 
bore  among  the  masters  at  Harrow  was 
that  of  an  idle  boy,  who  would  never 
learn  any  thing  ;  and,  as  far  as  regarded 
his  tasks  in  school,  this  reputation  was, 
by  his  own  avowal,  not  ill  founded.  It 
is  impossible,  indeed,  to  look  through  the 
books  which  he  had  then  in  use,  and 
which  are  scribbled  over  with  clumsily 


interlined  translations,  without  being 
struck  with  the  narrow  extent  of  his 
classical  aitainments.  The  most  ordinary 
Greeks  words  have  their  English  signifi 
cation  scrawled  under  them, — shewing 
too  plainly  that  he  wras  not  sufficiently 
familiarised  with  their  meaning  to  trust 
himself  without  this  aid. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

se  But,  notwithstanding  his  backward¬ 
ness  in  the  mere  verbal  scholarship,  on 
which  so  large  and  precious  a  portion  of 
life  is,  wasted,  in  all  that  general  and 
miscellaneous  knowledge,  which  is  alone 
useful  in  the  world,  he  was  making  rapid 
and  even  wonderful  progress.  With  a 
mind  too  inquisitive  and  excursive  to  be 
imprisoned  within  statutable  limits,  he 
flew  to  subjects  that  interested  his  already 
manly  tastes,  with  a  zest  which  it  is  in 
vain  to  expect  that  the  mere  pedantries  of 
school  could  inspire  ;  and  the  irregular, 
but  ardent,  snatches  of  study  which  he 
caught  in  this  way  gave  to  a  mind  like 
his  an  impulse  forwards,  which  left  more 
disciplined  and  plodding  competitors  far 
behind.  The  list,  indeed,  which  he  has 
left  on  record  of  the  works,  in  all  de¬ 
partments  of  literature,  which  he  thus 
hastily  and  greedily  devoured  before  he 
was  fifteen  years  of  age,  is  such  as  al¬ 
most  to  startle  belief,^ — comprising,  as  it 
does,  a  range  and  variety  of  study,  which 
might  make  much  older  4  heliuones  li- 
brorum’  hide  their  heads.” 

The  following  throws  some  light  on  the 
bard’s  early  attachment  for  Miss  Cha- 
worth. 

44  When  at  Annesley,  his  time  was 
mostly  passed  in  riding  with  Miss  Cha¬ 
worth  and  her  cousin, — sitting  in  idle 
reverie,  as  was  his  custom,  pulling  at  his 
handkerchief,  or  in  firing  at  a  door  which 
opens  upon  the  terrace,  and  which  still,  I 
believe,  bears  the  marks  of  his  shots.  But 
his  chief  delight  was  in  sitting  to  hear 
Miss  Chaworth  play  ;  and  the  pretty 
Welsh  air  4  Mary  Anne,’  was  (partly,  of 
course,  on  account  of  the  name)  his  espe¬ 
cial  favourite.  During  all  this  time  he 
had  the  pain  of  knowing  that  the  heart  of 
her  he  loved  was  occupied  by  another 
that,  as  he  himself  expressed  it, 

4  Her  sighs  were  not  for  him  :  to  her  he  was 
Even  as  a  brother — but  no  more.’ 

Neither  is  it,  indeed,  probable,  had  even 
her  affections  been  disengaged,  that  Lord 
Byron  would,  at  this  time,  have  been  se¬ 
lected  as  the  object  of  them.  A  seniority 
of  two  years  gives  to  a  girl  4  on  the  eve  of 
womanhood,’  an  advance  into  life,  with 
which  the  boy  keeps  no  proportionate 
pace.  Miss  Chaworth  looked  upon  Byron 
as  a  mere  schoolboy.  He  was  in  his  man- 
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tiers,  too,  at  that  period,  rough  and  odd, 
and,  (as  I  have  heard  from  more  than 
one  quarter,)  by  no  means  popular  among 
girls  of  his  own  age.  If,  at  any  moment, 
however,  he  had  flattered  himself  with  the 
hope  of  being  loved  by  her,  a  circum¬ 
stance  mentioned  in  his  f  Memoranda,’  as 
one  of  the  most  painful  of  those  humilia¬ 
tions  to  which  the  defect  in  his  foot  had 
exposed  him,  must  have  let  the  truth  in, 
with  dreadful  certainty,  upon  his  heart. 
He  either  was  told  of,  or  overheard,  Miss 
Chaworth  saying  to  her  maid,  *  Do  you 
think  I  could  care  anything  for  that  lame 
boy  V  This  speech,  as  he  himself  describ¬ 
ed  it,  was  like  a  shot  through  his  heart. 
Though  late  at  night  when  he  heard  it, 
he  instantly  darted  out  of  the  house,  and 
scarcely  knowing  whither  he  ran,  never 
stopped  till  he  found  himself  at  Newstead. 
The  picture  which  he  has  drawn  of  this 
youthful  love,  in  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  his  poems,  *  The  Dream,’  shews 
how  genius  and  feeling  can  elevate  the 
realities  of  this  life,  and  give  to  the  com¬ 
monest  events  and  objects  an  undying 
lustie.  The  old  hall  at  Annesley,  under 
the  name  of  ‘  the  antique  oratory,’  will 
long  call  up  to  fancy  the  ‘  maiden  and 
the  youth’  who  once  stood  in  it;  while 
the  image  of  the  f  lover’s  steed,’  though 
suggested  by  the  unromantic  race-ground 
ot  Nottingham,,  will  not  the  less  conduce 
to  the  general  charm  of  the  scene,  and 
share  a  portion  of  that  light  which  only 
Genius  could  shed  over  it.  He  appears 
already,  at  this  boyish  age,  to  have  been 
so  far  a  proficient  in  gallantry  as  to  know 
the  use  that  may  be  made  of  the  trophies 
of  former  triumphs  in  achieving  new  ones ; 
for  he  used  to  boast,  with  much  pride,  to 
Miss  Chaworth,  of  a  locket  which  some 
fair  favourite  had  given  him,  and  which 
probably  may  have  been  a  present  from 
that  pretty  cousin,  of  whom  he  speaks 
with  so  much  warmth  in  another  place. 
He  was  also,  it.  appears,  not  a  little  aware 
of  his  own  beauty,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  tendency  to  corpulence  derived  from 
his  mother,  gave  promise,  at  this  time,  of 
that  peculiar  expression  into  which  his 
features  refined  and  kindled  afterwards. 
With  the  summer  holidays  ended  this 
dream  of  his  youth.” 

<i  He  saw  Miss  Chaworth  once  more 
in  the  succeeding  year,  and  took  his  last 
farewell  of  her*  (as  he  himself  used  to 


*  Of  the  formation  of  this  attachment,  Mr. 
Moore  sajs:  “  To  the  family  of  Miss  Cha¬ 
worth,  who  resided  at  Annesley,  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood  of  Newstead,  he  had  been 
made  known,  some  time  before,  in  London, 
and  now  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  them. 
The  young  heiress  herself  combined  with  the 
many  worldly  advantages  that  encircled  her, 
much  personal  beauty,  and  a  disposition  the 


relate),  on  that  hill  near  Annesley,f 
which,  in  his  poem  of  *  The  Dream,’  he 
describes  so  happily  as  (  crowned  with  a 
peculiar  diadem.’  No  one,  he  declared, 
could  have  told  how  much  he  felt — for 
his  countenance  was  calm,  and  his  feel¬ 
ings  restrained.  *  The  next  time  I  see 
you,’  said  he,  in  parting  with  her,  ‘  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  will  be  Mrs.  Chaworth  ;*J  and 
her  answer  was,  ‘  I  hope  so.’  it  was  be¬ 
fore  this  interview  that  he  wrote,  with  a 


most  amiable  and  attaching.  Though  already 
fully  alive  to  her  charms,  it  was  at  the  period 
of  which  we  are  speaking  that  the  young  poet 
who  was  then  in  Iris  sixteenth  year,  while  the 
object  of  his  adoration  was  about  two  years 
older,  seems  to  have  drank  deepest  of  that  fas¬ 
cination  whose  effects  were  to  be  so  lasting  ; — 
six  short  summer  weeks  which  he  now  passed 
in  her  company  being  sufficient  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  feeling  for  all  life.  He  used,  at 
first,  though  offered  a  bed  at  Annesley,  to  re¬ 
turn  every  night  to  Newstead,  to  sleep  ;  alleg¬ 
ing  as  a  reason,  that  he  was  afraid  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  pictures  of  the  Chaworths,~that  he  fan¬ 
cied  ‘  they  had  taken  a  grudge  to  him  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  duel ,  and  would  come  down  out  of 
their  frames  at  night  to  haunt  him.’  At  length 
one  evening,  he  said  gravely  to  Miss  Chaworth 
and  her  cousin,  ‘  In  going  home  last  night,  I 
saw  a  bogle,' — which  Scotch  term  being  wholly 
unintelligible  to  the  young  ladies,  he  explain¬ 
ed  that  he  had  seen  a  ghost ,  and  would  not, 
therefore,  return  to  Newstead  that  evening. 
From  this  time,  he  always  slept  at  Annesley 
during  the  remainder  of  his  visit,  which  was 
interrupted  only  by  a  short  excursion  to  Mat- 
lock  and  Castleton,  in  which  he  bad  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  accompanying  Miss  Chaworth  and  her 
party;  and  of  which  the  following  interesting 
notice  appears  in  one  of  his  memorandum- 
hooks: — ‘When  I  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  it 
happened  that,  in  a  cavern  in  Derbyshire,  I 
had  to  cross  in  a  boat  (in  which  two  people 
only  could  lie  down,)  a  stream  which  flows 
under  a  rock,  w'ith  the  rock  so  close  upon  the 
water  as  to  admit  the  boat  only  to  be  pushed 
on  by  a  ferryman  (a  sort  of  Charon)  who  wades 
at  the  stern,  stooping  all  the  time.  The  com¬ 
panion  of  my  transit  was  M.  A.  C.,with  whom 
I  had  long  been  in  love,  and  never  told  it, 
though  she  had  discovered  it  without.  I  recol¬ 
lect  my  sensations,  hut  cannot  describe  them, 
and  it  is  as  well.  W  e  were  a  party,  a  Mr.  W 
two  Miss  W.’s,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Cl— ke,  Miss  R., 
and  my  M.  A.  C.  Alas  !  why  do  I  say  my  ? 
Our  union  would  have  healed  feuds  in  which 
blood  has  been  shed  by  our  fathers,  it  would 
have  joined  lands  broad  and  rich,  it  would 
have  joined  at  least  one  heart,  and  two  persons 
not  ill  matched  in  years  (she  is  two  years  my 
elder,)  ana— and— and— iv/tafhas  been  the  re¬ 
sult  ?’  ” 

+  “  Among  the  unpublished  verses  of  his  in 
my  possession,  I  find  the  following  fragment, 
written  not  long  after  this  period : — ■ 

‘  Hills  of  Annesley,  bleak  and  barren. 

Where  my  thoughtless  childhood  stray’d. 

How  the  northern  tempests,  warring,  . 

Howl  above  thy  tufted  shsde  ! 

Now  no  more,  the  hours  beguiling, 

Former  favourite  haunts  I  see  ; 

Now  no  more  my  Mary  smiling. 

Makes  ye  seem  a  heaven  to  me  !’  ” 

t  The  lady’s  husband,  for  some  time,  took 
her  family  name. 
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pencil,  in  a  volume  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon’s  letters  belonging  to  her,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  verses,  which  have  never,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  before  been  published  : — 

1  Oh  Memory  !  torture  me  no  more, 

The  present’s  all  o’ercast ; 

My  hopes  of  future  bliss  are  o’er, 

In  mercy  veil  the  past. 

Why  bring  those  images  to  view 
I  henceforth  must  resign  ? 

Ah  !  why  those  hnppy  hours  renew, 

That  never  can  be  mine  ? 

Past  pleasure  doubles  present  pain, 

To  sorrow  adds  regret ; 

Regret  and  hope  are  both  in  vain, 

I  ask  but  to — forget.’ 

“  In  the  following  year  (1805)  Miss 
Chaworth  was  married  to  his  successful 
rival,  Mr.  John  Musters  ;  and  a  person 
who  was  present  when  the  first  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  event  was  communicated  to 
him,  thus  describes  ihe  manner  in  which 
he  received  it.  e  I  was  present  when  he 
first  heard  of  the  marriage.  His  mother 
said,  f  Byron,  I  have  some  news  for  you.’ 

*  Well,  what  is  it?’  e  Take  out  your 
handkerchief  first,  for  you  will  want  it.’ 
f  Nonsense  !’  e  Take  out  your  handker¬ 
chief,  I  say.’  He  did  so  to  humour  her. 

*  Miss  Chaworth  is  married.’  An  ex¬ 
pression  very  peculiar,  impossible  to  des¬ 
cribe,  passed  over  his  pale  face,  and  he 
hurried  his  handkerchief  into  his  pocket, 
saying,  with  an  affected  air  of  coolness 
and  nonchalance,  f  Is  that  all  V  r  Why, 
I  expected  you  would  have  been  plunged 
in  grief!’  He  made  no  reply,  and  soon 
began  to  talk  about  something  else.” 

From  the  mass  of  letters,  upwards  of 
two  hundred  and  forty,  interspersed 
through  the  pages  of  this  volume,  we 
pick  out  the  subjoined,  which  contains 
some  very  curious  matter.  The  first, 
written  to  a  friend  when  he  left  England 
for  the  Continent,  is  a  laughable  picture, 
and  displays  a  vein  of  the  richest  humour  ; 
the  other  is  of  a  different  character,  it 
makes  the  amende  honourable  towards 
the  author  of  the  ‘  Lay  of  the  last  Min- 
streif  a  performance  which  he  satirized 
with  petulance  and  injustice  in  his  En¬ 
glish  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

“  ‘  Falmouth ,  June  2hth,  1SU9 

“  c  My  dear  Hodgson, — Before  this 
reaches  you,  Hobhouse,  two  officers’ 
wives,  three  children,  two  waiting,  maids, 
ditto  subalterns  for  the  troops,  (hree  Por¬ 
tuguese  esquires  and  domestics,  in  all 
nineteen  souls,  will  have  sailed  in  the 
Lisbon  packet,  with  the  noble  Captain 
Kidd,  a  gallant  commander  as  ever  smug¬ 
gled  an  anker  of  right  Nantz.  We  are 
going  to  Lisbon  first,  because  the  Malta 
packet  has  sailed,  d’ye  see  ? — from  Lis¬ 
bon  to  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Constantinople, 


and  *  all  that,’  as  Orator  Henley  said, 
when  he  put  the  church,  and  ‘  all  that’ 
in  danger.  This  town  of  Falmouth,  as 
you  will  partly  conjectnre,  is  no  great 
ways  from  the  sea.  It  is  defended  on  the 
sea-side  by  two  castles,  St.  Maws  and 
Pendennis,  extremely  well  calculated  for 
annoying  every  body  except  an  enemy. 
St,  Maws  is  garrisoned  by  an  able-bodied 
person  of  fourscore,  a  widower.  He 
has  the  whole  command  and  sole  ma¬ 
nagement  of  six  most  unmanageable 
pieces  of  ordnance,  admirably  adapted 
for  the  destruction  of  Pendennis,  a  like 
tower  of  strength  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Channel.  We  have  seen  St.  Maws  ; 
but  Pendennis  they  will  not  let  us  behold, 
save  at  a  distance,  because  Hobhouse  and 
1  are  suspected  of  having  already  taken 
St.  Maws  by  a  coup  de  main .  The 
town  contains  many  quakers  and  salt-fish 
— the  oysters  have  a  iaste  of  copper, 
owing  to  the  soil  of  a  mining  country — 
the  women  (blessed  be  the  corporation 
therefore  !)  are  flogged  at  the  cart's  tail 
when  they  pick  and  steal,  as  happened 
to  one  of  the  fair  sex  yesterday  noon. 
She  was  pertinacious  in  her  behaviour, 
and  damned  the  mayor.  ,  . 

Hodgson,  remember  me  to  the  Drury, 
and  remember  me  to— -yourself,  when 
drunk  : — I  am  not  worth  a  sober  thought. 
Look  to  my  Satire  at  Cawthorne’s,  Cock- 
spur  Street.  .  .  I  don’t 

know  when  I  can  write  again,  because  it 
depends  on  that  experienced  navigator. 
Captain  Kidd,  and  the  4  stormy  winds 
that  (don’t)  blow’  at  this  season.  I 
leave  England  without  regret— -I  shall 
return  to  it  without  pleasure.  I  am  like 
Adam,  the  first  convict,  sentenced  to 
transportation  ;  but  1  have  no  Eve,  and 
have  eaten  no  apple  but  what  was  sour 
as  a  crab ; — and  thus  ends  my  first 
chapter.  Adieu,  Yours,  &c.’ 

“  In  this  letter  the  following  lively  ver¬ 
ses  were  enclosed  : - 

‘  Falmouth  Roads ,  June  30tA,  I809j 

‘  Huzza  !  Hodgson,  we  are  going, 

Our  embargo’s  off  at  last ; 

Favourable  breezes  blowing 

Bend  the  canvass  o’er  the  mast. 

From  aloft  the  signal's  streaming. 

Hark  !  ttie  farewell  gun  is  fired. 
Women  screeching,  tars  blaspheming, 
Tell  us  that  our  time’s  expired. 

Here’s  a  rascal 
Come  to  task  all, 

Prying  from  the  custom-house  ! 

Trunks  unpacking. 

Cases  cracking, 

Not  a  corner  for  a  mouse 
Scapes  unsearched  amid  the  racket, 

Ere  we  sail  on  board  the  packet. 

Now  our  boatmen  quit  their  mooring. 
And  all  hands  must  ply  the  oar  ; 
Baggage  from  the  quay  is  lowering. 

We’re  impatient — push  from  shore. 
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*  Have  a  care  J  that  case  holds  liquor — 

Stop  the  boat— I’m  sick— oh  Lord  !’ 
*Sick,  ma’am,  damme,  you’ll  be  sicker 
Ere  you’ve  been  an  hour  on  board.’ 
Thus  are  screaming 
Men  and  women, 

Gemmen,  ladies,  servants,  jacks  j 
Here  entangling, 

All  are  wrangling, 

Stuck  together  close  as  wax — 

Such  the  general  noise  and  racket, 

Ere  we  reach  the  Lisbon  packet. 

Now  we’ve  reach’d  her,  lo  !  the  captain, 
Gallant  Kidd,  commands  the  crew  ; 
Passengers  their  berths  are  clapt  in, 
Some  to  grumble,  some  to  spew. 

4  Hey  day  !  call  you  that  a  cabin  ? 

Why,  ’tis  hardiy  three  feet  square  ; 
Not  enough  to  stow  Queen  Mab  in — 
Who  the  deuce  can  haibour  there  ?’ 

4  Who,  Sir  ?  plenty— 

Nobles  twenty 
Did  once  my  vessel  fill’ — 

4  Did  they  ?  Jesus, 

How  you  squeeze  us  ! 

Would  to  God  they  did  so  still ; 

Then  I’d ’scape  the  heat  and  racket 
Of  the  good  ship,  Lisbon  Packet.’ 

*  Fletcher  !  Murray  !  Bod  !  where  are  you? 
Stretch’d  along  the  deck  like  logs — 

Bear  a  hand,  you  jolly  tar,  you  ! 

Here’s  a  rope’s  end  for  the  dogs, 

H**  muttering  fearful  curses, 

As  the  hatchway  down  he  rolls  j 
.  Now  his  breakfast,  now  his  verses, 
Vomits  forth — and  damns  our  souls. 
Here’s  a  stanza 
On  Braganza — 

Help  !’ — ‘  A  couplet  ?’ — ‘  No  a  cup 
Of  warm  water — ’ 

‘  What’s  the  matter  ?’ 

4  Zounds  !  my  liver’s  coming  up  ; 

I  shall  not  survive  the  racket 
Of  this  brutal  Lisbon  Packet.’ 

Now  at  length  we  are  off  for  Turkey, 
Lord  knows  when  we  shall  come  back, 
Breezes  foul  and  tempests  murky 
May  unship  us  in  a  crack. 

But,  since  life  at  most  a  jest  is, 

As  philosophers  allow, 

Still  to  laugh  by  far  the  best  is. 

Then  laugh  op — as  I  do  now. 

Laugh  at  all  things, 

Great  and  small  things. 

Sick  or  well,  at  sea  or  shore  ; 

While  we’re  quaffing, 

Let’s  have  laughing — 

Who  the  devil  cares  for  more  ?— 

Some  good  wine,  and  who  would  lack  it, 
Ev’n  on  board  the  Lisbon  Packet.’ 

44  On  the  2nd  of  July  the  packet  sailed 
from  Falmouth,  and,  after  a  favourable 
passage  of  four  days  and  a  half,  the  voy¬ 
agers  reached  Lisbon,  and  took  up  their 
abode  in  that  city.” 

44  TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART. 

*‘St.James,s-street,July  6th,  1812, 

44  Sir — I  have  just  been  honoured 
with  your  letter.  I  feel  sorry  that  you 
should  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
notice  the  evil  works  of  my  nonage,  as 
the  thing  is  suppressed  voluntarily ,  and 


your  explanation  is  too  kind  not  lo  give 
me  pain.  The  satire  was  written  when 
I  was  very  young,  and  very  angry,  and 
fully  bent  on  displaying  my  wrath  and 
my  wit ;  and  now  I  am  haunted  by  the 
ghosts  of  my  wholesale  assertions.  I  can¬ 
not  sufficiently  thank  you  for  your  praise. 
And  now,  waiving  myself,  let  me  talk 
to  you  of  the  Prince  Regent.  He  or¬ 
dered  me  to  be  presented  to  him  at  a 
ball ;  and  after  some  sayings  peculiarly 
pleasing  from  royal  lips,  as  to  my  own 
attempts,  he  talked  to  me  of  you  and 
your  immortalities ;  he  preferred  you  to 
every  bard  past  and  present,  and  asked 
which  of  your  works  pleased  me  most. 
It  was  a  difficult  question.  I  answered, 
I  thought  the  4  Lay.’  He  said  his  own 
opinion  was  nearly  similar.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  others,  I  toid  him  that  I 
thought  you  more  particularly  the  Poet 
of  Princes ,  as  they  |never  appeared 
more  fascinating  than  in  4  Marmion’  and 
the  4  Lady  of  the  Lake.’  He  was  pleased 
to  coincide,  and  to  dwell  on  the  des¬ 
cription  of  your  Jameses  as  no  less  royal 
than  poetical.  He  spoke  alternately  of 
Homer  and  yourself,  and  seemed  well 
acquainted  with  both  ;  so  that  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Turks  and  your  humble 
servant)  you  were  in  very  good  com¬ 
pany.  I  defy  Murray  lo  have  exagge¬ 
rated  his  Royal  Highness’s  opinion  of 
your  powers,  nor  can  I  pretend  to  enu¬ 
merate  all  he  said  on  the  subject ;  but  it 
may  give  you  pleasure  to  hear  that  it 
was  conveyed  in  language  which  would 
only  suffer  by  my  attempting  to  trans¬ 
cribe  it,  and  with  a  tone  and  taste  which 
gave  me  a  very  high  idea  of  his  abilities 
and  accomplishments,  which  I  had  hi¬ 
therto  considered  as  confined  to  man¬ 
ners,  certainly  superior  to  those  of  any 
living  gentleman. 

44  This  interview  was  accidental.  I 
never  went  to  the  levee  :  for  having  seen 
the  Courts  of  Mussulman  and  Catholic 
sovereigns,  my  curiosity  was  sufficiently 
allayed  ;  and  my  politics  being  as  per¬ 
verse  as  my  rhymes,  I  had,  in  fact,  4  no 
business  there.’  To  be  thus  praised  by 
your  sovereign,  must  be  gratifying  to 
you,  and  if  that  gratification  is  not  al¬ 
loyed  by  the  communication  being  made 
through  me,  the  bearer  of  it  will  con¬ 
sider  himself  very  fortunately  and  sin¬ 
cerely. 

Your  obliged  and  humble  servant, 

Byron.” 

Here  we  must  conclude  our  selections 
from  this  seductive  work,  which  we  have 
little  doubt  will  find  a  place  in  every 
library  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
rank  by  the  side  of  the  most  esteemed  and 
best  written  biographies. 
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©Ije  ZtwlaQisit 

INTRODUCTORY  OBSERVATIONS. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

The  study  of  Natural  History  having-, 
within  the  last  few  years,  kept  pace  with 
the  rapid  march  of  intellect,  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  all  classes  of  the 
community,  it  is  my  intention  to  present 
to  the  readers  of  the  Olio  a  series  of  fami¬ 
liar  papers  on  the  subject  of  Zoology  ; 
and  in  the  present,  merely  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
juvenile  naturalist  is  to  make  his  observa¬ 
tions  so  as  to  retain  the  most  important 
within  his  memory. 

The  whole  range  of  animated  nature  is 
comprehended  under  the  term  of  Zoology, 
from  the  most  minute  animalcula,  to  the 
leviathan  of  the  deep,  or  the  terror  of  the 
forest,  all  claim  the  attention  of  the  phi¬ 
losopher,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
those  which  are  the  most  important  to  a 
civilized  nation,  viz.  those  we  domesti¬ 
cate,  are  the  least  thought  of,  and  studied 
by  the  public  at  large.  The  vast  expanse 
of  the  creation  presents  us  with  objects  for 
contemplation  and  praise  to  the  omnipotent 
deity.  Oftentimes  have  I,  on  a  fine  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  enjoyed  a  Zoological  ram¬ 
ble  ;  what  a  treat  has  been  afforded  me, 
when  contemplating,  for  example,  the  va¬ 
rious  changes  that  take  place  in  the  Frog, 
(the  Rona  Temp  or  aria,)  from  the  sim¬ 
ple  developement  of  the  globule,  (the 
ovum,)  to  the  appearance  of  the  tadpole, 
and  its  subsequent  metamorphosis  into  the 
perfect  frog. 

Passing  from  this  class  of  reptiles  to 
those  of  another,  we  find  amusement  and 
instruction  in  examining  the  different 
orders  of  insects,  beetles,  snails,  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  fields  of  verdant  green. 
Taking  a  range  through  the  menageries, 
both  public  and  private,  we  there  behold 
(for  a  trifling  sum,)  those  wondrous  ani¬ 
mals  in  a  state  of  confinement,  and  which 
I  may  observe,  is  unnatural,  but  yet  they 
answer  a  most  important  purpose,  they 
divert  the  juvenile  mind  from  those  fabu¬ 
lous  stories  they  have  heard  respecting 
them,  and  prove  that  they  never  existed, 
conveying  to  the  senses  the  correct  forms 
of  the  various  animals,  inciting  their  in¬ 
quiring  mind  to  possess  information  as  to 
their  real  history,  manners,  &c.  &c.  The 
Rev.  Gilbert  White,*  and  Mr.  Knapp,  f 
living  in  the  country,  observed  and  re¬ 
membered  what  they  saw ;  they  have 
handed  their  remarks  down  to  us  in  a  most 
instructive  and  familiar  manner.  In  the 


*  Author  of  the  Natural  History  of  Selbourne. 
t  Author  of  the  Journal  of  a  Naturalist, 


country  much  more  is  to  be  learnt  than  in 
a  city  like  London  ;  in  the  former  nature 
is  seen  as  she  is,  but  in  the  latter  she  is 
distorted  and  deranged,  yet  considerable 
information  is  to  be  derived  by  the  indus¬ 
trious  philosopher.  The  domesticated 
birds  may  be  partially  studied  even  in  a 
bird-shop  ;  the  structure  and  forms  of  the 
various  orders  of  fishes,  even  at  the  fish¬ 
mongers  ;  and  many  other  animals  by 
those  who  keep  them  whether  for  amuse¬ 
ment  or  profit. 

The  reader  may  smile  at  my  stating  the 
above,  but  something  important  may  be 
gained  sometimes  from  the  most  trivial 
circumstances,  proving  ultimately  of  great 
advantage  in  after  life.  In  fact,  common 
sense  points  out  so  many  plans  of  acquir¬ 
ing  Zoological  knowledge,  that  I  shall 
conclude  my  present  paper  by  simply  ob¬ 
serving,  that  wherever  an  object,  either 
living  or  dead,  is  found,  it  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  subject  fit  for  investigation,  and 
by  the  help  of  proper  works,  must  be  stu¬ 
died  by  those  who  aim  at  prosecuting  Zoo¬ 
logical  instruction. 

I  make  these  remarks  prior  to  the  Zoo¬ 
logical  observations  that  will  follow,  in 
which  the  various  habits,  manners,  See. 
of  the  different  orders  composing  the  ani¬ 
mal  kingdom,  will  be  described ;  and 
which  I  hope  to  render  easy  of  compre¬ 
hension  to  the  scientific  and  general 
reader. 

The  student  will  do  well  to  keep  a  jour¬ 
nal  after  the  following  plan,  observing  to 
rule  it  in  columns. 

Date. 

Days  of  the  Month. 

Temperature.  State  of  Barometer. 

Slate  of  the  Weather. 

Remarks  as  to  the  productions  of  the 
fields,  viz.  what  migratory  birds  have 
been  observed,  &c. 

Proceedings  of  the  day’s  excursion, 
with  observations  thereon. 

By  keeping  a  diary  of  this  nature,  it 
becomes  a  work  of  great  value  for  after 
reference,  and  which  I  have  found  ex¬ 
ceedingly  useful.  It  should  always  be 
written  on  the  student’s  return. 

RULE3  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  ZOOLOGY. 

The  following  rules  will  also  be  use¬ 
ful  to  be  remembered,  and  may  be  kept 
likewise  in  the  shape  of  a  journal. 

Name  of  the  animal. 

Natural  habitation,  and  sub-divisions 
in  which  it  has  been  placed  by  natural¬ 
ists. 

Peculiarities  presenting  themselves. 

Nature  of  their  food. 

Whether  domesticated  or  wild. 

In  what  state  they  now  exist. 

Nature  and  habits. 
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Supposed  age. 

By  whom  brought  into  this  country. 

W.  H.  Dewhurst. 
Surgeon, 

Jan.  14,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
1830.  Zoology. 


CHABERT  AND  HIS  ANTIDOTES — CLAUDIUS 

THAT  COULD  SWALLOW  A  CALF — THE 

SOLDIER  STONE-EATER - LAZARUS  THE 

GLASS-EATER. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

That  Monsieur  Chabert,  erroneously 
denominated  the  (  Fire  King,’  is  capable 
of  enduring  heat  to  a  high  degree,  is  ob¬ 
vious  to  every  one  who  has  been  at  any 
pains  to  examine  the  construction  of  the 
oven  in  which  he  roasts  raw  meat  without 
himself  being  roasted.  But  it  is  not 
equally  certain,  that  the  experiments  which 
he  tries  with  phosphorus  and  prussic  acid, 
are  without  deception.  By  the  scepticism 
which  has  prevailed  in  the  daily  prints, 
unaccompanied  with  advertisements,  pa¬ 
ragraphs,  and  personal  favours,  the  pub¬ 
lic  begin  to  imagine  Chabert  to  be  more 
intimate  with  the  slight  of  hand  of  Bres¬ 
lau,  than  capable  of  enduring  the  tests 
which,  to  any  other  person,  would  insure 
torment  and  death.*  Though  Chabert  has 
made  his  exhibitions  in  the  presence  of 
medical  practitioners,  it  is  not  conclusive 
that  he  has  actually  realised  a  perfect  and 
indubitable  proof  of  counteracting,  or  even 
of  taking  poisons  into  his  stomach.  In¬ 
deed,  the  idea  carries  absurdity  on  the 
face  of  it.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  his¬ 
tory  supplies  instances  quite  as  marvel¬ 
lous,  and,  apparently,  quite  as  incon¬ 
sistent. 

In  1632,  a  Lorainer,  named  Claudius, 
of  low  stature  and  thin,  about  58  years  of 
age,  loathed  nothing  putrid,  or  otherwise 
offensive.  He  had  been  often  seen  to 
chew  and  swallow  glass,  stones,  wood, 
bones,  hares’  feet,  and  other  animals,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  hair,  linen  and  woollen  ; 
fishes  and  other  animals  alive  ;  nay,  even 
metals,  and  dishes  and  globes  of  tin  ;  be¬ 
sides  which,  he  devoured  suet  and  can¬ 


*  ‘  A  printed  disclosure  of  the  secret  is  in 
circulation.  *  If  you  anoint  your  hands  with 
two  ounces  of  hot  armenian,  one  ounce  of 
quicksilver,  half-an  ounce  of  camphor,  and 
two  ounces  of  brandy,  well  mixed  together. 
You  may  steep  them  in  a  pot  of  boiling  lead. 
If  you  prepare  yourself  with  liquid  storax,  you 
may  enter  a  fire,  eat  fire,  have  a  seal  put  on 
your  tongue,  (we  advise  no  female  to  try  an 
impression)  or,  finally,  swallow  oil.  This 
storax  also  enables  you  to  undergo  baking  in 
an  oven  ;  and,  as  for  taking  poisons,  that  is 
easy  enough,  if  you  have  an  antidote  after¬ 
wards.’ 


dies,  cockle  shells,  the  ordure  of  oxen  and 
other  animals.  He  drank  urine,  mixed 
with  wine  or  beer.  He  ate  hay,  straw', 
and  stubble,  and  swallowed  two  living 
mice ,  which,  for  half  an  hour ,  continued 
biting  at  the  bottom  of  his  stomach.  He 
promised,  for  a  trifling  reward,  to  eat  a 
whole  calf  raw,  together  with  the  skin  and 
hair.  *  Mirabile  dictu 

A  private  soldier  in  England,  was  very 
famous  for  digesting  stones.  A  person, 
more  inquisitive  than  Chabert’s  disciples, 
had  the  curiosity  to  watch  the  soldier  for 
twenty-four  hours  at  a  time,  and  observed 
that  he  ate  nothing  in  the  duration  except 
stones  of  a  considerable  size. 

To  find  the  cause  of  this  voracity  of  the 
body,  would  exceed  physiological  power. 
Columbus,  however,  observed  in  the  body 
of  Lazarus ,  a  celebrated  glass-eater , 
the  fourth  conjugation  of  nerves  which 
nature  ordained  for  lasting,  came  neither 
to  the  palate^nor  the  tongue. 

Whatever  the  moderns  of  the  physio¬ 
logical  school  may  assert  as  to  the  map¬ 
ping  the  skulls  of  persons  green  enough 
to  submit  them  to  the  operations,  our  fore¬ 
fathers  must  have  possessed  fine  materials 
for  being  gulled  by  the  miracles  which  are 
said  to  have  been  performed  in  almost 
every  shape.  The  instances  quoted  are 
given  by  Boyle  with  great  seriousness, 
and  he  felt  assured  of  their  accuracy  by 
acknowledging  the  credentials  of  writers, 
and  faithfully  translating  their  report. 

Pylades. 


THE  FOUR  FUGITIVES. 

A  TALE  OF  1651. 

Continued. 

On  returning  to  the  hovel,  they  disco¬ 
vered  the  Dutchman  still  sleeping  soundly; 
the  stranger,  or  rather  Selworth,  slept 
restlessly,  probably  overcome  by  excess 
of  fatigue,  and  the  two  confederates,  as 
had  been  agreed,  commenced  roaring  a 
revolutionary  song,  or  psalm,  of  the  time, 
with  astonishing  vigour.  Almost  the  first 
word  produced  what  they  aimed  at,  and 
Selworth  started  up  perfectly  free  from 
the  influence  of  Morpheus. 

“  How  now,  friends?  Is  it  dawn?” 
he  demanded. 

ft  No,”  answered  Richard,  (i  time 
flies  not  so  swiftly  when  danger  lurks 
around.  Drink,”  he  added,  handing  him 
a  cup  of  brandy,  and  dexterously  slipping 
in  the  powder,  “  drink  to  our  toast,  down 
with  Charles  Stuart !” 

Charles  Stuart,”  said  Selworth, 
“  folks  say,  has  abandoned  all  hopes  of 
playing  tyrant  here,  and  now  only  wishes 
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to  escape  from  England  ;  I,  for  one,  will 
not  exult  over  a  fallen  enemy  ;  let  us, 
therefore,  change  the  toast  to  f  a  safe  es¬ 
cape  from  all  enemies,’  and  I’ll  pledge 
you  with  all  my  heart.” 

“  Amen,  amen,”  responded  Richard  ; 
and  Selworth  took  a  hearty  draught  and 
then  returned  the  cup. 

Very  few  minutes  elapsed  ere,  wrapped 
in  profound  slumber,  Selworth  once  more 
reclined  on  the  ground,  and  the  cavalier, 
who  had  watched  him  with  eager  atten¬ 
tion  ;  in  doing  so,  the  cup  caught  his  eye. 
—Sf  ’Sdealh  !  He  has  not  drank  it  all ! 
We  have  no  time  to  lose,  his  slumber 
will  scarcely  exceed  two  hours.  What, 
ho  1  Hans  Molken,  would’st  sleep  for 
ever,  man  ?”  An  inarticulate  grunt  an¬ 
swered  this  question,  and  the  Dutchman, 
distending  his  jaws  most  fearfully,  rose 
gradually  from  his  resting-place.  Ri¬ 
chard  withdrew  the  rugged  sail-cloth 
which  hung  before  the  window,  and  dis¬ 
closed  the  eastern  atmosphere  glowing 
with  embrio  day ;  the  light  which  now 
shone  in,  rendered  the  lamp  unneces¬ 
sary. 

“  Hans  Molken,  haste  down  to  the 
coast,  and  row  with  all  possible  speed  to 
yonder  smack  ;  ask  Captain  Tattersal  if 
he  can  take  two  passengers  instead  of  one  ; 
fail  not  to  tell  him  the  reward  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  shall  be  proportionately  increased. 
We  will  await  thee  on  the  beach,  and 
now,  good  fellow,  be  quick ;  remember 
life  and  death  depends  on  speed.” 

One  might  as  well  talk  of  speed  to  a 
tortoise,  or  to  a  snail,  as  to  a  Dutchman, 
—the  one  will  appreciate  the  meaning  of 
the  word  as  well  as  the  other.  Hans 
Molken  left  the  hovel  at  a  most  unpro¬ 
mising  pace,  followed  by  divers  impa¬ 
tient  looks  from  the  cavalier,  who  at  length 
pursued  his  footsteps  with  renewed  pro¬ 
mises  of  reward,  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
and  from  thence  watched  him  as  he  des¬ 
cended  the  rugged  path  before  mentioned, 
to  the  beach.  Arrived  at  the  bottom,  he 
proceeded  to  drag  a  small  boat  from  a 
little  cavity  in  the  rock,  wholly  concealed 
at  high  tide,  and  after  divers  delays,  at 
last  started,  and,  with  tolerable  speed, 
began  to  row  towards  the  vessel,  which 
the  brightening  dawn  now  revealed,  al¬ 
though  srvnewhat  indistinctly. 

Clifford  returned  to  the  cottage,  and 
found  his  companion  had  not  been  idle  ; 
he  had  removed  the  sleeping  Colonel  to 
the  farthest  corner  of  the  room,  and  co¬ 
vered  him  with  a  cloak,  which  effectually 
prevented  his  being  noticed  by  a  mere 
passer  through  the  hut,  and  yet  did  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  tend  to  prevent  res¬ 
piration. 

ft  Good,”  said  Clifford,  6‘  now  for  the 


lady.”  Richard  sighed,  and  the  speaker 
approached  the  door  which  led  into  the 
inner  chamber,  and  tapped  gently  against 
it ;  it  was  immediately  opened  by  the 
lady  Roselle,  looking  still  more  lovely, 
and  ready  for  immediate  departure. 

e(  I  am  ready,  dearest  Robert,”  she 
said,  as  without  raising  her  eyes,  she  ad¬ 
vanced  a  step,  and  presented  her  hand  to 
Clifford,  ‘f  let  us  leave  this  place — Oh 
Heavens  1  Who  art  thou  ?” 

ie  A  friend.  Lady  Roselle  Myrston,” 
replied  Clifford,  bowing  lowly,  and  speak¬ 
ing  in  a  hoarser  tone  than  natural,  and 
without  taking  her  hand,  which  had  been 
instantly  withdrawn  ;  <f  a  friend  and  fu¬ 
gitive  like  thyself,  commissioned  by  my 
esteemed  comrade.  Colonel  Robert  Sel¬ 
worth,  to  conduct  you  to  the  beach  ;  he 


enough  to  secure 
without 


a 


has  been  fortunate 

passage  from  England  witnout  entering 
the  village  of  Brighthelmstone,  and  now 
impatiently  awaits  your  coming  at  the 
boat.” 


ef  But  why  did  he  go  before  me  ?”  in¬ 
quired  Roselle,  no  supicion  of  treachery 
entering  her  mind,  but  feeling  somewhat 
offended  with  her  lover  for  what  she  might 
justly  esteem  neglect. 

“  It  is  a  smuggler’s  vessel,  lady,  and  it 
was  necessary  that  the  Colonel  should 
personally  negociate  a  passage  with  the 
captain,  he  is  accordingly  just  now  gone  ; 
it  is  highly  probable  tfiat,  if  we  haste,  we 
shall  join  him  ere  he  leaves  the  beach.” 

ie  Oh  let  us  haste  then,”  added  Ro¬ 
selle,  taking  the  offered  arm ;  and  they 
left  the  cottage,  followed  at  a  little  distance 
by  Richard,  on  whose  countenance  might 
be  traced  with  ease  the  most  dissatisfied 
feelings. 

c‘  My  master  is  certainly  mad,”  he 
muttered  almost  audibly,  “  no  man  who 
retains  the  slightest  portion  of  that  useful 
commodity,  common  sense,  would  ever 
embark  in  such  a  piece  of  baseness  as 
this,  when  if  he  regarded  his  own  life  in 
the  least,  he  would  embark  in  that  vessel, 
which  would  most  swiftly  convey  him 
from  these  shores.” 

It  was  a  labour  of  much  time,  danger, 
and  difficulty,  to  descend  ;  and  when  they 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  strand,  no  trace 
of  the  Dutchman’s  arrival  could  they  dis¬ 
cover  ;  the  mist,  however,  shortly  cleared 
away,  and  then  the  keen  eye  of  Richard 
detected  his  boat  close  to  the  vessel  ;  in 
fact,  he  had  not  commenced  his  return  to 
the  shore. 

<c  We  are  too  late.  Madam,”  said  Clif¬ 
ford,  speaking  still  in  his  affected  tone  of 
voice,  and  concealing  his  features  as  much 
as  possible  without  actually  exciting  suspi¬ 
cion,  “  the  Colonel  has  reached  the  ship  ; 
but  fear  not,  the  boat  will  quickly  return 
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and  convey  us  on  board  and,  as  though 
in  corroboration  of  his  words,  Hans  Mol- 
ken  jumped  into  the  boat,  and  began  to 
low  towards  the  shore.  Richard  disco¬ 
vered  a  broken  crag,  and  on  this  the  trio 
seated  themselves,  all  awaiting,  with 
equal  anxiety,  the  arrival  of  the  tardy 
boatman. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Clje  Note 


I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in  my  Note-book. 

M,  W.  of  Windsors 

METHOD  OF  MAKING  SKELETON  LEAVES 
OF  VARIOUS  PLANTS. 

The  method  of  preserving  the  skeleton 
of  leaves  is  very  simple,  as  they  exhibit 
the  great  beauty  and  interesting  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  parts  through  which  the  sap 
is  circulated,  and  the  softer  parts  of  the 
leaf  are  supported,  they  look  very  splen¬ 
did,  and  specimens  are  generally  found  in 
museums  of  natural  history.  The  mode 
of  making  these  preparations  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 'The  leaf  when  selected,  is  to  be 
put  to  macerate  in  a  vessel  of  water,  there 
to  remain  until  putrefaction  has  taken 
place  ;  this  process  destroys  the  soft  pulpy 
part  of  the  leaf.  When  this  is  perfected, 
it  is  to  be  taken  out,  and  a  stream  of  wa¬ 
ter  poured  on  it  from  a  tea-pot  above, 
when  the  rotten  portions  are  washed  away, 
leaving  only  the  hard  parts  or  skeleton 
behind  ;  it  is  then  to  be  laid  in  the  sun, 
or  in  a  warm  dry  place,  and  when  it  has 
become  hard  and  stiff,  to  be  gummed  on 
a  small  piece  of  black  velvet,  framed  for 
preservation,  with  the  class  and  order  of 
the  plant  neatly  written  beneath  it. 

h.  w.  D. 

AMERICAN  TRAVELLING. 

The  admirable  letter  from  New  York, 
printed  in  the  New  Monthly  contains  the 
following  curious  picture. 

“  It  is  impossible  to  convey  to  an  un¬ 
travelled  English  mind  the  condition  of 
the  American  roads,  when  the  frost  is 
entering  or  leaving  the  ground,  with  in¬ 
tervals  of  wet  weather.  Two  miles  an 
hour  is  accounted  tolerable  travelling, 
independently  of  stoppages  by  accident, 
a  capsize  is  nothing  ;  if  your  legs  are 
not  broken,  you  get  out  as  well  as  you 
can,  and  set  the  coach  up  to  the  best  of 
your  ability.  A  stuckfast  is  as  bad  as 
a  capsize,  for  whether  it  rains,  or  hails, 
or  blows,  you  must  get  out  to  f  prise’  up 
the  wheels  out  of  the  mud-hole  ;  this  is 
done  by  the  help  of  rails  from  off  the 
fence.  Should  that  step  fail,  you  may 
ihen  be  obliged  to  go  in  the  dark  in  quest 


of  a  farm-house  to  get  oxen  to  assist  the 
drag.  In  these  immoveable  adventures, 
the  equanimity  of  the  drivers  is  quite 
saint-like  and  exemplary,  more  than  all 
the  maledictions  of  Dr.  Slop  would  be 
reiterated  by  Benjamin  Bangup  before 
the  phlegmatic  Jonathan  would  give 
vent  to  a  single  irascible  word.  During 
one  of  these  accidents,  a  horse  of  the 
name  of  Paddy  Peacock  thought  fit  to 
be  independent.  The  driver,  after  pul¬ 
ling  ,and  thrashing  him,  had  at  last  re¬ 
course  to  cool  expostulation.  f  Paddy 
Peacock,’  says  he,  f  are  not  you  a  horse 
not  fit  to  live?’  No  harsher  epithet  es¬ 
caped  in  the  controversy,  and  this  was 
said  as  calmly  as  if  he  had  asked  any  Irish 
gentleman  across  the  table  to  take  wine 
with  him.” 


MISERIES  OF  MANAGEMENT. 

The  father  of  the  present  Sir  Watkin 
Williams  "Wynn  was  a  great  patron  of 
the  arts ;  and  so  fond  was  he  of  plays, 
that  he  built  a  theatre  at  Wynnstay,  in 
North  Wales.  One  one  occasion,  Aus¬ 
tin,  the  actor,  then  manager  of  Chester 
theatre,  was  requested  by  Sir  Watkin  to 
superintend  the  getting  up  of  a  favourite 
comedy,  which  was  to  be  acted  entirely 
by  amateurs,  many  of  whom  were  no¬ 
blemen  and  ladies  of  rank,  A  day  was 
fixed  for  the  performance,  and,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course,  a  rehearsal  was  called  in 
the  morning.  Sir  Watkin  and  Austin 
were  at  their  post,  making  all  prepara¬ 
tion  to  give  effect  to  the  play.  All  was 
ready.  ‘  Clear  the  stage,’  cried  Sir  Wat¬ 
kin,  f  and  call  Lord  A - ‘  His  lord¬ 

ship’s  gone  a  shooting,’  exclaimed  a  ser¬ 
vant. — f  Call  Sir  B.  C  — — then.’  f  He 
is  gone  a  fishing,  Sir  Watkin.* — f  Request 
Lady  D - to  come,  then .’  ‘  Her  lady¬ 

ship,  and  several  others,  are  just  gone  out 
for  a  ride.’ — ‘  Who  the  d — ],’  cried  Sir 
Watkin,  f  would  be  a  manager  ?’  f  I  am 
sure  I  should  not,’  said  Austin,  f  if  I  had 
your  fortune.’ 


Cu£t0w£  of  2Hartott£  Country. 


FUNERAL  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  NORTH 
AMERICAN  INDIANS. 

The  Indian  tribes  occupying  the  coun¬ 
try  towards  the  northern  lakes  practise 
the  following  ceremonies  and  superstitions 
previous  to  inhumation. 

As  soon  as  the  sick  person  expires,  the 
place  is  filled  with  mournful  cries.  The 
dead  body,  dressed  in  the  finest  robe,  with 
the  face  painted,  the  arms,  and  all  that 
belonged  to  the  deceased,  by  his  side,  is 
exposed  at  the  door  of  the  cabin,  in  the 
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posture  it  is  to  be  laid  in  the  tomb  ;  and 
this  posture  is  the  same  in  many  places  as 
that  of  a  child  in  the  mother’s  womb. 
The  custom  of  some  nations  is  for  the  re¬ 
lations  to  fast  to  the  end  of  the  funeral ; 
and  all  this  interval  is  passed  in  tears  and 
cries,  in  treating  their  visiters,  in  praising 
the  dead,  and  in  mutual  compliments.  In 
other  places,  they  hire  women  to  weep, 
who  perform  their  part  punctually  :  they 
sing,  they  dance,  they  weep,  without 
ceasing,  always  keeping  time  :  but  these 
demonstrations  of  a  borrowed  sorrow  do 
not  prevent  what  nature  requires  from  the 
relations  of  the  deceased. 

It  appears  that  they  carry  the  body  with¬ 
out  ceremony  to  the  place  of  interment ; 
but,  when  it  is  in  the  grave,  they  take 
care  to  cover  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
earth  does  not  touch  it,  It  lies  as  in  a 
little  cave  lined  with  skins,  much  richer 
and  better  adorned  than  their  cabins. 
Then  they  set  up  a  post  on  the  grave,  and 
fix  on  it  every  thing  that  may  shew  the 
esteem  they  had  for  the  deceased.  They 
sometimes  put  on  it  his  portrait,  and  every 
thing  that  may  serve  to  shew  to  passen¬ 
gers  who  he  was,  and  the  finest  actions  of 
his  life.  They  carry  fresh  provisions  to 
the  tomb  every  morning  ;  and,  as  the  dogs 
and  other  beasts  do  not  fail  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  it,  they  are  willing  to  persuade 
themselves  that  these  things  have  been 
eaten  by  the  souls  of  the  dead. 

Tales  of  an  Indian  Camp. 

^ttecfcattatta. 

THE  NOTORIOUS  BARRTNGTON. 

Barrington  applied  to  Mr.  West,  jewel¬ 
ler,  who  then  lived  in  SkinnerVrow, 
Dublin,  to  make  him  a  certain  instrument. 
West  was  a  very  amiable,  credulous  man, 
and  Barrington  merely  played  off  a  hoax 
upon  his  simplicity.  The  instrument 
was  made  of  the  finest  gold,  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pliant  joints,  constructed  upon  a 
principle  of  Barrington’s  invention,  who 
gave  a  drawing  of  the  design  to  the  jewel¬ 
ler.  When  the  article  was  finished,  Bar¬ 
rington  called  and  paid  for  it.  West’s 
curiosity  urged  him  to  inquire  the  purpose 
for  which  this  strange  piece  of  manufac¬ 
ture  was  designed  ;  Barrington,  however, 
eluded  the  question  by  saying  that  it  was 
merely  a  fancy  of  his  own  to  be  used  in 
some  scientific  process.  They  remained 
half  an  hour  in  conversation  on  indifferent 
topics,  and  as  Barrington  was  about  to 
retire,  he  observed,  I  believe  I  have 
settled  with  you,  Mr.  West  ?”  “  Oh  ! 

yes,”  replied  West,  smiling,  “  I  have  got 
the  money  in  my  pocket.”  “  Are  you 
quite  sure  ?”  returned  Barrington.  ff  Quite 
sure,”  replied  the  jeweller.  “  You  had 


belter  try,”  rejoined  the  accomplished 
pickpocket.  West  tried,  and  to  his  sur¬ 
prise  found  that  during  the  conversation 
his  pockets  had  been  literally  emptied  of 
their  contents.  <c  Curiosity,”  cried  Bar¬ 
rington,  “  is  a  dangerous  passion,  Mr. 
West ;  here  is  your  money — you  Were 
anxious  to  know  what  I  wanted  with  this 
very  odd  instrument — I  hope  you  are  now 
satisfied  that  it  is  a  clever  contrivance,” 
and  he  withdrew,  making  a  graceful  bow 
to  the  astonished  manufacturer  of  the  in¬ 
genious  pocket  picker. 

curious  cobbler’s  bill. 

For  the  Olio. 

The  following  is  a  verbatim  copy  of 
the  bill  of  a  country  Shoe-maker,  as  sent 
in  for  payment  to  a  gentleman’s  family. 
If  the  phraseology  be  thought  objection¬ 
able  for  inelegance,  it  is  but  justice  to 
consider,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  docu¬ 
ment  is  the  production  of  rather  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  a  period  previously 
to  which  the  f<  Schoolmaster”  was  not 
(e  abroad,”  and,  consequently,  before  the 
first  strides  in  the  March  of  Intellect” 
could  have  been  taken. 


To  Mr.  Brock,  Winchmore  Hill . 

J.  Mumford. 


1808. 

s. 

d. 

Nov.  6.  Clogged  up  Miss  .  . 

0  : 

10 

Dec.  4.  Mended  up  Miss  .  . 

0  : 

2 

1809. 

June  8.  Toe-tapped  Master  .  . 

0  : 

3 

Apr.  i.  Turned  up,  clogged  up. 

and  mended  the  Maid  . 

1  t 

6 

May  1,  Lined,  bound  up,  &  put 

a  piece  in  Madam  .  . 

1  : 

6 

— —  10.  Soling  the  Maid  .  . 

0  . 

8 

— —  14.  Tapping  Madam  .  . 

0  : 

5 

— —  15.  Putting  a  piece  in  Mad. 

0  : 

3 

— — •  16.  Stitching  and  easing 

little  Master  .  .  . 

0  : 

3 

ONOMATHOLOGY. 

One  of  the  very  best  of  Englishmen  is 
a  Scott,  and  the  most  furious  of  Irish 
Priests  is  a  Doctor  England. — The  most 
zealous  Brunswicker  in  lreiand  is  a  Monk  ; 
the  most  ardent  Reformer  a  Pope ;  one 
of  the  bitterest  Papists  a  Luther.  The 
Trenches  are  the  highest  folk  going. — - 
The  oldest  family  in  Ireland  are  the  Nu¬ 
gents.  — 

exquisite  tenderness  of  feeling  in  a 

COMMON  SOLDIER. 

A  soldier  in  our  late  war  was  one  day 
told  by  his  officer  to  take  aim  when  he 
fired,  and  make  sure  of  his  man.  I  can¬ 
not  do  it,  sir,”  he  replied  ;  i(  I  fire  into 
their  ranks,  and  that  does  as  well ;  but  to 
single  out  one  among  them,  and  mark 
him  for  death,  would  lie  upon  my  mind 
afterwards.” 
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Monday,  January  18. 

St.  Peter's  Chair  at  Rome — High  Water  18m  after  7  Morn . — 49m  after  7  After. 

To  day  the  Church  celebrates  the  establishment  of  the  Episcopal  Chair  at  Rome, 
by  St.  Peter,  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles.  This  fact  is  asserted  and  described  by 
Caius,  a  priest  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Zephyrinus.  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were 
the  two  Apostles  who  planted  the  Catholic  faith  at  Rome,  and  were  there  martyr¬ 
ed  at  the  same  time,  as  is  asserted  by  St.  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  who  lived  in  the 
second  century. 

Jan .  18,  1829. — Expired,  Sir  William  Curtis,  .®T.  77,  at  Ramsgate,  universally  regretted.  Sir 
W.  while  filling  the  civic  chair  in  1795,  was  honoured  with  a  baronetcy ;  and 
for  twenty-eight  years,  during  five  successive  parliaments,  he  represented  the 
City  of  London  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Time's  Telescope  for  the  present  year, 
speaking  of  the  worthy  Alderman,  says,  in  his  public  character  that  he  “  pre¬ 
sented  a  complete  specimen  of  a  loyal,  patriotic,  munificent,  and  socially  benevo¬ 
lent  citizen.  Born  and  educated  near  the  city,  and  early  acquainted  with  com¬ 
merce  in  a  variety  of  its  branches,  he  became  a  very  active  and  serviceable  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament*  He  was  not  a  polished  orator,  and  he  would  have  scorned  the 
affectation  of  one:  plain,  simple,  and  energetic  in  the  delivery  of  his  sentiments, 
he  trusted  to  the  substance  of  what  he  had  to  say  to  command  attention.  His  poli- 
tics  were  expressed  in  the  brief  sentence,  *  I  fear  God  and  honor  the  King  '  ” 

Tuesday,  January  19. 

St.  Canutns,  mar.  King  of  Denmark ,  a.d.  1086. — Sun  rises  47m  after  7 — sets  1 3m  after  4. 

St%  Canutus. — Our  Baint,  who  was  the  fourth  Danish  king,  wa,s  the  uncle  of  Canute,  k'ng  of 
England,  after  whom  the  bird  called  the  knot,  Tring  a  Canutus,  takes  its  name. 

Jan.  19,  1785. — Died  in  his  72nd  year,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Toup,  eminent  for  his  great 
classical  learning  and  critical  sagacity.  Mr.  Toup  was  the  editor  of  an  edition  of 
Longinus,  and  the  writer  of  some  clever  annotations  on  Suidas  and  Theocritus, 
Wednesday,  January  20. 

St.  Euthymius,  abbot,  a.d.  47 3.— High  Water  45 m  after  9  Morn— 24m  after  10  After. 

Jan.  20,  1779- — On  this  day  died  David  Garrick,  the  most  perfect  and  accomplished  actor  of 
the  English  stage.  He  was  also  a  successful  dramatist,  and  a  poet  of  no  mean  pre. 
tensions;  many  of  his  poems  possess  great  sweetness,  both  of  fancy  and  versifi¬ 
cation.  One  of  the  numerous  anecdotes  told  of  the  English  Roscius,  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  speaks  much  for  his  benevolence.  Mr.  Garriek  was  very  intimate 
with  an  eminent  surgeon  who  frequently  visited  him  ;  upon  one  occasion  he  de¬ 
clared  to  the  actor,  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Garrick,  that  without  the  assistance 
of  a  friend  who  would  lend  him  a  thousand  pounds,  he  should  be  at  a  loss  what 
to  do.  “  A  thousand  pounds  ?”  said  Mr.  Garrick,  “  that  is  a  very  large  sum.— 
Well,  now,  pray  what  security  can  you  give  for  the  money  ?”—■**  No  other  than 
my  own.” — “  Here’s  a  pretty  fellow,”  said  the  Roscius,  turning  to  Mrs.  G. ;  “  he 
wants  to  borrow  a  thousand  pounds,  and  upon  his  personal  security.  Well,  come, 
I’ll  tell  you  one  thing  for  your  comfort  ;  1  think  I  know  a  man  that  will  lend  you 
a  thousand  pounds.”  He  Immediately  wrote  a  check  for  the  amount,  and  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  his  friend.  Mr.  Garrick  never  asked  for  or  received  a  shilling  of  it. 
Thursday,  January  21. 

St.  Agnes. — Sun  rises  44 m  after  7 — sets  lfim  after  4. 

This  saint  suffered  martyrdom  so  young,  and  with  such  fortitude,  that  the  ton¬ 
gues  and  pens  of  all  nations,  says  St.  Jerome,  are  employed  to  celebrate  her  praise. 

Jan.  21,  1773. — To  day  expired  at  Hackney,  Dr.  Bernard  Mandeville,  author  of  the  Fable  of 
the  Bees,  and  other  works  more  ingenious  than  useful. 

Friday,  January  22. 

St.  Vincent , — High  Water  Oh  Om  morn — Oh  0m  After ■ 

The  anniversary  of  this  saint  is  recorded  as  Sunbeam  Day ,  in  the  Natural  Ca¬ 
lendar,  from  an  old  proverb  that  it  bodes  good  luck  if  the  sun-beams  be  seen 
breaking  out  any  time  to  day.  A  Latin  proverbial  line  has  it,  ‘  Vincentifesto  si 
Solradict  memor  esto,*  which  has  been  thus  rendered  into  English  and  extended: 
Remember  on  St,  Vincent’s  day, 

If  that  the  sun  his  beams  display, 

Be  sure  to  mark  the  transient  beam 
Which  through  the  casement  sheds  a  gleam  ; 

For  ’tis  a  token  bright  and  clear, 

Of  prosperous  weather  all  the  year, 

Saturday  January  23. 

St,  Emerentia  mar.  A  d.  804  — Sunrises  41m  after  7 — sets  J9m  after  4. 

Jan.  23,  1806. — Expired  the  illustrious  statesman  William  Pitt,  prime  minister  of  England*. 

This  great  man  sunk  under  the  endless  anxieties  of  the  important  situation  he 
filled  at  a  period  the  most  eventful  in  the  annals  of  England.  At  his  death  the 
reins  of  government  were  transferred  to  Mr.  Fox,  his  talented  political  opponent, 
who  did  not  long  survive  him. 

Sunday,  January  24. 

THIRD  SUNDAY  AFTER  EPIPHANY. 

Less,  for  the  Day,  55  chap.  Isaiah  morn. — 56  chap.  Isaiah  even. 

St.  Babylas ,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  died  a.d.  250. — New  Moon  *4m  after  4. 

Jan.  24,  1827. — In  the  evening  of  this  day  in  1827,  a  remarkable  luminous  phenomenon,  like 
the  Zodaical  light,  was  seen  in  Sussex,  but  it  differed  iu  having  a  cross  or  trans¬ 
verse  bar. 

Errata — In  the  ‘  Hour  Glass,’  page  29 ;  for  *  ilke  the  cynget's ,’  read  *  like  the  cygnet's,' 
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Illustrated  Article. 


THE  MINSTREL’S  WARNING  ; 

OR,  THE 

REVENGE  OF  GLENDHU. 

For  the  Olio. 

The  sunset  of  life  gives  him  mystical  lore, 

And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 

Campbell. 


Plenty  reigned  within  the  walls  of  the 
castle  of  Glendhu  ;  many  a  time  did  the 
sparkling  goblet  pass  around  the  festive 
board  ;  all  was  mirth  and  revelry.  The 
bards  tuned  their  harps  to  sounds  of  wild 
pleasure  and  delight. 

“  My  friends  !”  exclaimed  the  chief¬ 
tain,  as  he  arose,  while  a  brimming  wine- 
cup  was  steadied  in  his  hand, — ei  My 
friends  !  fill  high  the  parting  cup,  for 
this  night  must  see  us  o’er  the  English 
border  !  Many  a  month  have  we  regaled 
on  the  rich  spoils  of  the  last  foray  I  led 
against  our  foes ;  but  now,  our  cellars 
need  replenishment,  our  stock  of  fatted 
beeves,  fatted  in  the  rich  vales  of  North¬ 
umberland,  is  exhausted  ;  once  more, 
4 — Vol.  V.  .  D 


then,  to  the  field,  to  gain  with  our  swords 
what  the  fools  who  doat  on  peace,  toil 
months  and  years  to  obtain,  only  that  we 
may  snatch  it  from  their  grasp.  Here, 
my  merry  men  all,  I  drain  this  goblet  to 
our  success  1” 

So  saying,  Malcolm,  the  chieftain  of 
Glendhu,  emptied  the  ponderous  vessel  he 
held  in  his  hand  even  to  the  last  drop. 
His  retainers  did  not  hesitate  to  follow 
his  example.  e‘  Success  to  Glendhu 
was  echoed  by  hundreds  of  voices,  and 
followed  by  a  short  silence,  whilst  the 
liquor  was  on  its  progress  to  the  “  inward 
man.”  Success  to  Glendhu  1”  was 
again  the  cry,  as  each  man  placed  the 
empty  vessel  on  the  board,  and  started  to 
his  feet,  to  obey  the  summons  of  his 
chief. 

Whither,  O  chief,  are  we  to  bend 
our  steps,”  enquired  the  henchman  of 
Glendhu,  “  what  castle  of  the  English 
border  are  we  to  attack  ?” 

“  The  castle  of  the  Lord  Fitz-How- 
ard  !”  exclaimed  the  impatient  Malcolm  ; 
<e  seventeen  years  has  my  vengeance 
slumbered,  now  shall  it  overwhelm  him 
like  a  torrent,  the  deep  smoothness  of 
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whose  current  lulls  the  boatman  to  secu¬ 
rity,  till,  too  late,  he  finds  himself  dashing 
o’er  the  rocks  !  Away  1  yon  sun  which 
gilds  the  western  clouds  with  a  lurid 
splendour,  shall  not  set  again  ere  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  my  revenge  be  full.  Soon  shall 
the  proud  Fitz-Howard  know  the  torture 
he  has  made  this  breast  to  feel !” 

A  shout  of  joy  from  his  retainers  rent 
the  air,  for  every  clansman  of  Glendhu 
hated  the  name  of  Fitz-Howard  ;  many  a 
time  had  the  vassals  of  these  hostile  chiefs 
met  in  battle,  and  varying  had  been  their 
success,  fortune  sometimes  favouring  one 
party,  and  sometimes  another,  until  about 
seventeen  years  before  the  period  at  which 
our  narrative  commences,  when  the  Eng¬ 
lish  lord,  by  a  well  managed  ambuscade, 
had  surprised  the  chief  of  Glendhu,  and 
totally  defeated  him,  with  the  loss  of  the 
flower  of  his  forces,  and,  above  all,  of 
hi.<  infant  son,  whom  his  attendants 
had  deserted  in  the  conflict.  For  seven¬ 
teen  years  had  Malcolm  brooded  in 
silence  over  the  event  that  made  him 
childless,  and  long  had  he  meditated  a 
reprisal  on  his  successful  enemy.  The 
weakening  of  his  clan,  however,  by  the 
fatal  battle,  had  hitherto  prevented  his 


meditated  attack  on  Fitz-Howard,  who, 
flushed  with  victory,  apparently  reposed 
in  imagined  security.  He,  too,  had  an 
only  son,  now  a  youth  nearly  of  the  age 
of  manhood.  Often  had  Malcolm  of 
Glendhu  heard  of  Fitz-Howard’s  inordi¬ 
nate  affection  for  his  offspring,  and  as 
often  was  the  reflection  it  occasioned  hot 
iron  to  his  soul !  as  often  did  he  inwardly 
determine  to  retaliate  on  his  enemy  by 
making  him,  like  himself,— -a  childless 
man  ! 

The  banners  of  Glendhu,  representing 
a  large  black  eagle,  were  waving  in  the 
night  breeze,  and  the  armour  of  his  clans¬ 
men  glittering  in  the  torch-light,  when 
the  warrior-chief  himself  vaulted  on  his 
fiery  steed,  to  lead  them  to  the  South. 
The  long  array  was  just  getting  into  mo¬ 
tion,  when  an  aged  bard  rushed  to  its 
head  and  caught  hold  of  the  bridle  of  the 
chieftain’s  horse. 

“  How  now,”  exclaimed  Malcolm, 
half  in  anger,  “  have  ye  delayed  your 
wishes  for  our  success  till  now  ?  Let  go 
my  horse’s  head,  it  is  now  too  late  to 
listen  to  your  auguries  !  Stop  till  we 
return,  laden  with  spoils  ;  then,  when  the 
wine-cup  is  gaily  circling  around  the 
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board,  we  will  listen  to  your  songs  of 
jov!” 

“  It  is  no  song  of  joy  I  have  to  sing,” 
returned  the  aged  minstrel,  “  the  second 
sight  illumines  the  eyes  of  the  aged  Fer¬ 
gus,  and  he  warns  thee  to  desist  from  thy 
present  purpose.” 

“  Nay,”  returned  Malcolm,  who,  al¬ 
though  chagrined  at  the  interruption,  had 
too  much  respect  for  the  bard,  and  his 
alleged  faculty  of  second-sight,  in  which 
all  his  clansmen  firmly  believed,  to  ride 
on  while  he  still  hung  to  his  bridle, — 
f‘  Nay,  Fergus,  if  thou  speakest  thus,  1 
shall  take  thee  for  a  friend  of  the  Fitz- 
Howard !” 

“  A  wilful  man  must  do  as  he  may 
list,”  returned  the  bard,  “  yet  ere  thou 
goest,  listen  but  for  a  moment  to  what 
the  fates  have  decreed,  and  despise  not 

THE  MINSTREL’S  WARNING. 

“  Let  the  eagle  of  ’Dhu  fear  no  bird  in  the 
air. 

But  let  him  of  his  own  eagle  talons  beware  ; 

If  the  eaglet  of  ’Dhu  from  its  eyrie  shall  fly, 
Let  the  eagle  not  follow,  for  both  then  shall 
die  !” 

With  ihese  ominous  words,  the  aged 

J  o 

Fergus  disengaged  himself  from  the  horse, 
and  the  chief  of  Glendhu,  exclaiming,— 
cc  The  eaglet  of  Glendhu  shall  at  least  be 
revenged  on  the  young  hawk  of  Fitz- 
Howard,” — clapped  spurs  to  his  courser, 
and  followed  bv  his  stalwart  retainers, 
was  soon  beyond  the  ken  of  the  dim  vi¬ 
sion  of  the  old  prophet. 

The  evening  of  the  second  day  after  the 
foray  had  set  out,  the  bands  of  Glendhu 
were  once  more  seen  approaching  the 
walls  of  the  castle,  and  not  in  silence,  or 
with  any  mark  of  disappointment.  Fati¬ 
gued,  they  seemed,  indeed,  but  all  rode 
proudly  on,  with  the  gleam  of  success, 
and  of  satisfied  revenge,  in  the  quivering 
eye.  The  old  minstrel’s  warning  was 
now  forgotten,  or,  if  remembered,  des¬ 
pised  and  laughed  to  scorn.  They  had 
taken  the  Lord  Fitz-Howard,  now  an  old 
and  feeble  man,  so  completely  by  sur¬ 
prise,  that  he  could  not  venture  to  offer 
even  a  show  of  resistance,  but  was  glad 
to  escape  by  a  precipitate  flight,  leaving 
his  riches  to  be  the  prey  of  his  conqueror. 
His  son,  alone,  attempted  to  stop  his  pro¬ 
gress  ;  surrounded  by  a  few  faithful  vas¬ 
sals,  he  had  made  a  desperate  resistance, 
but  when  Glendhu  himself  approached, 
he  submitted  to  him  without  any  farther 
attempts  to  escape.  He,  with  the  most 
easily  removed  and  valuable  articles  of 
his  patrimony,  composed  the  spoil  of  the 
triumphant  chieftain  of  Glendhu. 

Again  plenty  reigned  within  the  walls 
of  the  castle  of  Glendhu  ;  again  did  the 
sparkling  goblet  many  a  time  pass  around 


the  festive  board  ;  again  all  was  mirth 
and  revelry ! 

A  few  days  passed,  when  a  flag  of 
truce  arrived  from  the  defeated  and  dis¬ 
pirited  Fitz-Howard.  Malcolm  received 
the  officers  who  bore  it  in  the  hall  of  his 
castle,  surrounded  by  his  retainers,  decked 
in  the  spoils  of  their  late  victory,  and 
amid  the  triumphant  hymning  of  his  bards. 
No  harp  was  silent,  save  one — that  of  the 
sage  and  venerable  Fergus,  who,  apart 
from  the  rest,  seemed  wrapt  up  in  his  own 
thoughts,  and,  perhaps,  in  new  visions  of 
the  second  sight. 

The  English  visitors  explained  their 
errand  ;  they  came  to  solicit  the  life  of 
the  young  heir  of  Fitz-Howard,  and  to 
offer  for  his  release  a  princely  ransom. 

(e  Ransom !”  exclaimed  Malcolm, 
roused  to  fury  by  the  word,  let  the 
Saxon  talk  to  me  of  ransom  when  he  hath 
restored  to  me  my  child.  No  ! — no  !  let 
the  proud  Fitz  Howard  come  and  beg  his 
cub  of  me  himself,  and  I  will  tell  him 
what  ransom  a  childless  man  puts  on  the 
son  of  the  enemy  who  made  him  so  !— 
Away  !  I  will  hear  no  more  save  from 
Fitz-Howard  in  his  own  person.” 

The  Englishmen  were  forced  to  obev. 
With  heavy  hearts  they  retraced  their 
steps  to  their  bereaved  lord  When  they 
reported  the  haughty  message  of  Glendhu, 
disappointed  father,  who  had  thought 
by  that  time  to  have  clasped  his  much¬ 
loved  son  in  his  arms,  seemed  wrapt  in 
motionless  despair.  He  soon  aroused, 
however,  and  accompanied  by  the  same 
officers  who  had  borne  his  offer  of  ransom, 
bent  his  way  to  the  castle  of  his  success¬ 
ful  rival. 

Glendhu  received  them  in  the  court¬ 
yard  of  his  castle,  surrounded  by  his 
bards  and  clansmen.  Fitz-Howard,  in 
humble  terms,  repeated  his  request ;  again 
it  was  haughtily  refused. 

“  Proud  Baron  of  Fitz-Howard  !”  ex¬ 
claimed  Malcolm,  while  the  subdued  fire 
of  exultation  flashed  from  beneath  his 
shaggy  eye-brows,  no  land  or  treasure 
can  make  Glendhu  forget  that  he,  too, 
once  had  a  son  to  cheer  his  hearth  ;  and 
the  heart  of  the  child  less  rejects  wita 
loathing  the  honeyed  nothings  of  flattery 
from  the  mouth  of  a  defeated  enemy  ! — - 
I  told  thee  l  expected  other  ransom  than 
gold.” 

“  What  ?  say  what  wouldst  thou  have?” 
exclaimed  the  frantic  Fitz-Howard  ;  cf  if 
it  is  any  thing  in  the  power  of  man,  it 
shall  be  thine  !” 

‘c  I  accept  thy  offer  I”  cried  Glendhu, 
while  his  eye  gleamed  witli  maniac  fire, 
and  his  whole  visage  assumed  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  demon’s, — c<  I  demand  Re¬ 
venge  !  and  thus  1  lake  it !” 
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He  stamped  on  the  pavement  of  the 
court-yard  with  the  iron  heel  of  his  ar¬ 
mour  three  times.  Too  well  was  the  signal 
obeyed  ! — the  massy  door  of  a  dungeon 
between  the  chair  on  which  he  sat,  and 
the  now  kneeling  Filz-Howard,  was  flung 
open,  and  the  head  of  the  young  prisoner, 
just  severed  from  his  body  by  the  sword 
of  the  ferocious  henchman  of  Glendhu, 
rolled  between  the  hereditary  enemies ! 

Mistaken  man !”  exclaimed  Fitz* 
Howard,  with  a  mingled  yell  of  agony 
and  terror,  ee  thou  hast  become  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  thy  son  /  ” 

<f  How  !  my  son  !  it  cannot  be  !  O, 
unsay  the  cruel  words,  or  by  heaven,  I 
cleave  thy  skull  in  twain!  Unsay  !  — 
Unsay  !’* 

“  It  is  too  true  !”  faltered  the  trembl¬ 
ing  Fitz-Howard,  <f  I  preserved  him  in 
the  battle  in  which  he  was  supposed  to  be 
lost,  and,  having  no  children  of  my  own, 
adopted  him  as  mine.  The  truth  was 
known  to  none  save  one  of  thy  clansmen, 
and  he  was  bound  by  an  oath  of  secresy, 
taken  to  save  his  life  and  that  of  his  young 
lord  !” 

Glendhu  turned  to  the  minstrel. 

“  Is  it  true  V*  he  cried,  in  a  supplicat¬ 
ing  tone,— Fergus  nodded  assent — Mal¬ 
colm  hid  his  face  in  his  hands  ;  strong 
convulsions  racked  his  stalwart  frame  ; 
the  silver  headed  bard  uncovered  his  vi¬ 
sage,  aud  the  chief  of  Glendhu  was  no 
more !  he  had  perished  in  that  silent 
struggle  with  his  passions. 

Fergus  wildly  struck  a  few  notes  on 
his  disused  harp,  and  sung  in  a  plaintive 
and  melancholy  tone— 

“  If  the  eaglet  of  ’Dhu  from  its  eyrie  shall  fly, 
Let  the  eagle  pursue  not,  for  both  then  shall 
die ; 

The  eaglet  of  ’Dhu  from  its  eyrie  hath  flown, 
And  the  eagle  hath  followed, — O,  Glendhu  ! — 
ochone !”  J.  Wood. 


LONDON. 

IMITATED  FROM  JUVENAL. 

( For  the  Clio.) 

“  Quicquid  aqunt  homines— nostri  est  farrago 
libelli.” 

My  theme  is  man.  I  follow  o’er  the  road 
So  much  frequented,  and  so  often  trod. 

Why  I  too  venture  o’er  it,  would  you  know  ? 
Go  on  »  the  rhyme  beneath  attempts  to  show. 
The  groaning  press  still  teems  with  some¬ 
thing  new, 

And  why  should  1  not  turn  a  scribbler  too  ; 
When  poets  rise  in  every  man  you  meet, 

And  would-be  bards  are  seen  in  every  street. 

1  neither  write  for  honour  or  for  cash, 

The  vices  of  the  age  demand  the  lash. 

In  vain  hath  Justice  bent  her  awful  brow, 
For  when  had  cards  or  dice  such  charms  as 
now  ? 

Sad  is  the  sight  !  — but  turn  your  gaze  awhile, 
Where  yonder  mansion  rears  its  stately  pile  1* 
Behold  the  field  of  roguery  and  crime, 


Where  lords  and  nobles  waste  the  lingering 
time ! 

No  “  paltry  hundreds”  glitter  on  the  plate. 
But  on  a  cast  is  set  a  whole  estate. 

O  !  need  I  tell  you  how  the  heart  recoils. 

To  see  the  winners  share  the  golden  spoils; 
To  mark  the  ruin’d  victim  trembling  there. 
Rage  in  his  mien  and  in  his  face  despair; 

A  beggar  now,  without  a  wish  to  live ; 
Without  resource,  save  what  despair  can  give. 
That  last  and  only  refuge  now  is  left. 

Of  every  comfort— of  his  home  bereft; 

A  nd  he  who  gloried  in  his  ample  stores. 

Now  turns  his  servant  naked  out  of  doors ! 

Or  view  the  stage,  where  foreigners  connive,  t 
Where  eunuchs  prosper  and  Italians  thrive; 
Where  foreign  accents  only  meet  the  ear. 

For  native  merit  finds  no  welcome  here. 

And  see,  where  flows  the  gay  voluptuous  dance. 
What  shameless  objects  in  the  troop  advance  ! 
They  fly,  they  twirl,  they  flutter  here  and 
there. 

With  motion  luscious,  steps  as  light  as  air; 
The  leg  uncover’d,  and  the  wanton  knee 
Exposed  to  view — to  common  eyesight  free. 

O’er  thewhole  town  extend  your  ample  view. 
For  high-bred  vices  claim  our  censure  too  ; 
Few  will  be  found  who  do  not  lead  a  life 
In  open  converse  with  another’s  wife. 

The  grateful  lover  dallies  with  the  fair, 

And  yet  the  husband  sits  contented  there ; 
Well  skill’d  is  he  to  play  the  cypher  then— 
Gaze  on  the  ceiling  still,  and  gaze  again  ; 
And,  lest  his  presence  should  annoy  the  pair. 
The  willing  cuckold  slumbers  in  his  chair. 
The  prize  is  dearly  earn’d — let  such  an  one 
Receive  indeed  the  price  his  shame  hath  won  ; 
Let  him  forego  the  blessed  sweets  of  health 
For  restless  ease — for  luxury  and  wealth, 

Who,  deaf  to  honour  and  the  voice  of  shame, 
Thinks  wealth  is  better  than  an  honest  name. 
Ah !  when  the  great  and  wealthy  lead  the 
way, 

And  slight  decorum  in  the  face  of  day, 
Forgeting  titles  cannot  cover  shame, . 

Nor  vice  be  sanction’d  by  a  noble  name. 

The  strong  contagion  travels  far  and  fast. 

The  poor  will  follow  in  their  steps  at  last. 

And  fearless  treading  where  their  betteis  trod. 
Forget  themselves,  their  conscience  and  their 
God! 

And  let  the  poor  man,  from  the  city  far, 

Seek  not  to  revel  in  a  world  of  care, 

For  worth,  unaided  by  the  charm  of  gold, 

Can  never  rise  where  every  thing  is  sold. 

A  scene  of  misery  awaits  him  there. 

To  see  the  splendor  that  he  cannot  share ; 

To  hear  with  patience  while  the  rich  deride. 
And  bear  the  insults  and  the  taunts  of  pride. 

Oh  !  what  has  want  in  store  for  the  distress'd. 
So  hard,  so  bitter  as  a  sneering  jest  ? 

Toward  Park  or  Quadrant  wend  your  curious 
way, 

And  mark  the  various  follies  of  the  day; 

See,  as  they  pass,  an  actress  or  a - 

Dash  down  the  pavement  in  a  coach  and  four. 
Observe  the  numerous  upstarts  of  the  age — 
See  barbers  travelling  in  an  equipage. 

Oh  !  when  such  sights  as  these  attract  the  eye, 
They  cannot,  must  not,  pass  unheeded  by: 

’Tis  but  to  take  the  avenging  pen  in  hand. 

And  fill  your  ample  pages  in  the  Strand  ! 

And  say,  ye  fools,  ambitious  of  renown, 
What  charms,  what  pleasures  can  endear  the 
town  ? 

The  barren  hills  of  Wales  should  more  entice. 
And  Scotland’s  mountains  were  a  paradise; 
For,  oh!  what  dangers  hourly  meet  the  sight, 
Of  houses  falling,  and  of  fires  by  night; 

In  constant  dread  of  every  man  you  meet. 

Or  being  murder’d  as  you  walk  the  street ; 
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It  were  but  wise,  my  friend,  and  surely  best. 
To  sign  your  testament  before  you  rest ; 

While  yet  alive,  be  grateful  for  your  breath. 
To-morrow’s  sun  may  dawn  upon  your  death  ! 
Oh !  who  is  there  would  quit,  for  scenes  like 
these, 

The  joys  of  rural  happiness  and  ease, 

Or  yield  for  pleasures,  which  must  one  time 
cease. 

The  sweets  of  calm  retirement  and  of  peace 
Reader,  adieu  ! — and  should  you  ever  see 
Your  native  hills — remember  me! 

Arise  !  be  active  in  your  own  defence, 

While  yet  your  vigorous  limbs  will  bear  you 
hence. 

Once  more,  farewell! — be  wise,  there  yet  is 
time, 

And  quit  this  seat  of  luxury  and  crime  !  LF. 


BRITISH  SCHOOL  CF  PAINTING. 

PORTRAIT  PAINTERS. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 


Blest  be  the  pencil !  which  from  death  can 
save 

The  semblance  of  the  virtuous,  wise,  and 
brave ; 

That  youth  and  emulation  still  may  gaze 
On  those  Inspiring  forms  of  ancient  days, 
And,  from  the  force  of  bright  example  bold. 
Rival  their  worth,  and  be  what  they  behold. 

Hatley. 

Reynolds,  his  heads  divine,  as  usual  gives, 
Where  Titian’s  and  Corregio’s  genius  lives  j 
Works  !  I’m  afraid  like  beauty  of  rare  quality 
Born  soon  to  fade  !  too  subject  to  mortality  ! 

Peter  Pindar. 


From  the  first  appearance  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  as  a  portrait  painter,, 
England,  so  far  as  painting  was  con¬ 
cerned,  emerged  as  it  were  from  a  bar¬ 
baric  age.  He  was  the  sun  whose  beams 
pierced  the  deep  obscurity  which  enve¬ 
loped  the  region  of  the  Fine  Arts.  He 
brought  with  him  from  the  continent  the 
fruits  of  his  observation  ;  where  as  a  bee 
he  had  imbibed  all  the  beauties  of  the 
finest  productions,  which  he  concentrated 
at  pleasure  in  his  own  works  at  home. 

When  in  former  articles  we  have  ad¬ 
vocated  the  cause  of  historical  painting, 
we  wish  it  not  to  be  understood,  that 
portrait  painting  is  inimical  to  our  views. 
The  great  evil  is,  that  there  is  no  syste¬ 
matic,  no  regular  school  for  any  of  the 
branches  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Young  ar¬ 
tists  of  genius  are  left  too  much  upon 
their  own  resources,  and  some  with  a 
soul  burning  for  historical  painting  ;  yet 
poverty,  dire  want,  will  compel  them  to 
paint  portraits  for  a  very  scanty  remune¬ 
ration,  and  in  the  end  become  an  habi¬ 
tual  portrait  painter.  The  facility  with 
which  money  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  one, 
will  tend  to  strengthen  a  dislike  to  the 
other  from  its  unprofitableness.  Many 
would  imagine,  that  our  Roval  Academy 
is  a  school  for  painting.  True  it  is,  in 


the  general  term,  as  a  large  seminary  is 
a  place  for  education.  The  students 
while  at  the  Academy  are  taught  every 
principle  of  painting  and  drawing,  but 
no  further.  True  that  medals  are  occa¬ 
sionally  offered  for  an  historical  com¬ 
position,  but  no  notice  is  ever  afterwards 
taken  of  the  successful  student,  and  sel¬ 
dom  has  it  happened  that  any  one  of 
these  have  ever  become  great.  No  pains 
to  foster  his  genius  in  that  line.  It  is 
nothing  to  the  Academy,  whether  he  be¬ 
comes  a  sign  painter  in  his  necessity,  or  a 
scavenger.  We  have  here  no  school  of 
Raphael,  no  school  of  the  Caracci,  nor 
Guido.  And  might  we  not  have  a  school 
of  Reynolds,  a  school  of  West,  Barry, 
and  Wilson. 

As  historical  painting  is  the  most  ex¬ 
alted  branch  of  the  Fine  Arts,  so  is  por¬ 
trait  painting  the  most  interesting  and 
pleasing  to  the  general  spectator.  Inte¬ 
resting  as  it  brings  before  him  the  per¬ 
fect  image  of  a  by-gone  being,  whose 
mortal  remnants  have  mingled  with  the 
dust.  What  can  be  more  gratifying  than 
to  behold  a  gallery  (or  even  one)  of  the 
great  and  illustrious  dead?  What  re¬ 
flections  would  it  not  rouse  within  us, 
to  behold  before  our  very  eyes  the  exact 
transcript  of  a  man,  whose  deeds  are  re¬ 
corded  in  history  and  ballads ;  whose 
actions  have  been  the  admiration  of  ages. 
Who  that  has  contemplated  the  portraits 
of  Charles  I.  by  Vandyke,  but  must  have 
regretted,  with  double  anguish,  that  a 
prince  so  amiable,  that  a  countenance  so 
beautiful,  such  rich  ringlets,  should  be¬ 
come  the  victim  of  fanaticism,  should 
be  profaned  by  the  sacrilegious  gripe  of 
an  executioner.  In  the  portraits  of  Crom¬ 
well,  how  strongly  is  depicted  in  his 
furious,  though  intelligent  countenance, 
that  turbulence  of  soul  which  threw  king¬ 
doms  into  agitation,  aud  scattered  clouds 
of  darkness  over  our  political  and  moral 
hemisphere.  A  portrait  is  the  best  mean 
devised  by  £the  ingenuity  of  art  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  fleeting  form — to  perpetuate 
the  momentary  existence.  The  originals, 
alas  !  like  autumnal  leaves,  quickly  pe¬ 
rish.  But  it  is  for  painting  to  preserve 
the  form  which  is  mouldering  in  the 
tomb  ;  to  reserve,  in  a  measure,  from 
the  jaws  of  death,  the  prey  he  is  wont 
greedily  to  devour — to  fling  a  ray  of 
light  on  the  house  of  mourning — thus 
sweetly  mitigating  the  calamity  of  the 
afflicted  survivor.  How  many  mansions 
are  decorated  with  the  portrait  of  the  so¬ 
vereign — the  divine — the  philosopher — 
and  the  physician  1  How  many  with  the 
warrior — the  judge — the  philanthropist 
— the  statesman — and  the  patriot !  Al¬ 
most  every  cottage  contains  a  picture  of 
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the  dear  relative  and  the  faithful  friend. 
Nor  can  it  excite  surprise  ;  in  the  well- 
executed  portrait,  the  soul  is  implanted 
on  the  counlenance,  holding  converse 
with  the  attentive  beholder  ;  the  reflec¬ 
tive  powers  of  the  mind  are  developed 
by  the  genius  with  which  it  is  infused  in 
the  features  :  by  the  eye— the  mouth — 
we  can  generally  pronounce  the  habit 
of  thought  of  the  individual. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  important  end 
which  portrait  painting  subserves.  It 
leaches  beneficial  lessons.  It  calls  to 
mind  the  example  of  great  men,  when 
they  are  fled  beyond  the  reach  of  obser¬ 
vation.  As  the  absence  of  the  sun  issup- 
plied  by  artificial  lights,  so  well-execut¬ 
ed  and  faithful  portraits  compensate  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  removal  of  the  ori¬ 
ginals.  An  Athenian  courtesan,  in  the 
midst  of  a  riotous  banquet,  accidentally 
cast  her  eye  on  a  philosopher’s  portrait, 
hung  opposite  to  her  seat.  The  charac¬ 
ter  of  temperance,  depicted  in  the  philo¬ 
sopher’s  countenance,  contrasted  with  her 
own  unworthiness,  struck  her  so  forcibly, 
that  she  instantly  quitted  the  room,  and 
became  an  example  for  virtue,  as  she 
had  before  been  of  debauchery.  And 
is  not  the  impassioned  lover  of  both 
sexes  indebted  to  portrait  painting  ? — 
Hayley  in  the  following  lines  thus  ex¬ 
presses  the  obligation  of  lovers — 

Blest  be  the  pencil!  whose  enchantment 
gives 

To  wounded  love  the  food  on  which  he  lives. 
Rich  in  this  gift,  tho’  cruel  ocean  bear 
The  youth  to  exile  from  his  faithful  fair, 

He  in  fond  dreams  hangs  o’er  her  glowing 
cheek, 

Still  owns  her  present,  and  still  hears  her 
speak. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  by  Mr. 
Allan  Cunningham,  in  his  recent  work  on 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  on  the  latter’s  con¬ 
stant  reference  to  the  works  of  Michael 
Angelo  in  his  writings  and  lectures  to 
the  students,  and  practising  so  little,  if 
any  of  that  feeling  himself.  Mr.  C.  in 
this  respect,  has  either  shewn  great  illi- 
berality,  or  great  deficiency  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  nature.  Sir  Joshua 
was  gifted  with  a  mind  which  could 
duly  appreciate  the  merits  of  every  pain¬ 
ter  ;  he  saw  the  beauties  in  the  severe 
style  of  M.  Angelo  ;  he  knew,  that  if  he 
could  instil  a  feeling  among  the  rising 
and  future  artists,  fully  to  value  and 
understand  the  principles  which  it  was 
ever  his  ardent  wish  to  propagate,  he 
was  aware,  that  not  only  individually, 
but  universally  the  artists  and  the  arts 
would  be  greatly  benefited.  It  would 
shew  them  how  much  a  painting  in¬ 
creased  in  merit  and  value,  and  how 
much  less  it  was  open  to  criticism,  when 


executed  in  a  grand  and  simple  style. 
M.  Angelo’s  style  is  severe,  from  the 
loftiness  of  his  subjects,  the  simplicity  of 
his  colouring  ;  from  the  total  absence  of 
all  superfluous  aids  to  strengthen  his  pic¬ 
tures,  from  the  boldness  and  correctness 
of  his  drawing.  Even  if  Sir  Joshua  did 
not  go  beyond  lecturing  upon  this  point, 
he  would  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the 
country  for  endeavouring  to  diffuse  so 
great,  so  just  an  example;  but  who  that 
has  examined  his  works,  and  will  not 
declare  that  in  them  are  to  be  found 
that  severity  of  manner  for  the  non- prac¬ 
tice  of  which  he  has  been  accused.  In 
lecturing  upon  this  point,  he  did  not 
wish  students  to  run  into  extremes,  but 
imitate  the  general  principle.  In  his 
works  there  is  great  severity  ;  for  instance, 
his  Count  Ugolino,  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the 
Tragic  Muse,  Marquis  of  Granby,  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Rockingham,  and  even  in  the 
two  heads  in  the  National  Gallery. 

Much  good  is  always  to  be  derived 
by  the  close  study  of  his  productions ;  it 
must  excite  emulation,  while  it  offers 
models  for  the  imitation  of  our  aspiring 
artists  ;  from  which  instruction  may  be 
most  profitably  gleaned.  In  them  the 
artist  may  study  grace,  colouring,  ex¬ 
pression,  the  wonderful  application  of  the 
chiaro  scuro,  elegance  of  outline,  firm¬ 
ness,  yet  easy  flow  of  pencilling,  har¬ 
mony  united  with  force,  and  almost 
every  beauty  which  contributes  to  the 
main  end  of  painting— that  of  giving 
delight. 

The  works  of  Sir  Joshua  furnish  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  art ;  they  embrace  the  whole 
space  of  a  long  life  spent  in  anxious  en¬ 
deavours  to  attain  perfection,  especially 
in  colouring — the  most  fascinating,  if 
not  the  highest  branch  of  the  art.  The 
failure,  in  a  few  instances,  conveyed  as 
useful  a  lesson  as  the  perfect  success  in 
others.  It  is  as  necessary  to  know  what 
to  avoid,  as  it  is  to  know  what  we  ought 
to  imitate.  Sir  Joshua  returned  from 
Italy  in  1752,  and  from  that  period  to 
1791  (he  died  February  23rd,  1792)  he 
so  applied  his  talents  to  the  improvement 
of  that  profession  to  which  he  had  done 
so  much  honour,  as  not  only  to  acquire 
the  highest  fame,  but  to  leave  the  art 
in  a  state  of  elevation  which  it  had  never 
before  enjoyed  in  England  ;  and  achieve 
more  than  was  ever  achieved  by  any  sin¬ 
gle  artist  in  any  age  or  country.  Our 
national  character  in  the  art  has  been  ele¬ 
vated  above  envious  criticism. 

As  Reynolds  drew  the  mastery  evident 
in  the  heads  of  his  portraits  from  Raphael 
in  the  Vatican,  so  may  our  students  ac¬ 
quire  similar  skill  from  him,  who  has 
thus  naturalized  the  splendours  of  the 
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divine  Raphael,  and  made  them  British 
without  impairing  their  superiority.  As 
Sir  Joshua  added  his  own  experiments  in 
colouring  to  the  tints  he  reaped  from  a 
close  attention  to  the  Venetian  schools, 
our  students  acquire  similar  skill  by  mark¬ 
ing  his  productions,  in  which  they  are 
so  pre-eminently  combined.  From  him 
the  historical  painter  may  ba  inspired 
with  taste — the  portrait  painter  may  be 
taught  breadth  and  freedom  of  pencil¬ 
ling,  richness  of  colouring,  and  brilliancy 
of  effect :  the  poetical  painter  delicacy, 
so  every  enchanting  quality  which  can 
inhabit  works  of  fancy  ;  even  the  land¬ 
scape  painter  may  from  his  back  ground 
receive  no  worthless  hints,  and  all  artists 
something  which  they  may  convert  to 
their  manifest  improvement. 

Northcote’s  Life  of  Sir  Joshua  place 
his  character  in  the  fairest  light,  and 
evince  him  to  have  been  a  man,  not 
only  of  a  most  liberal  and  refined  taste, 
with  regard  to  his  profession,  but  univer¬ 
sally  so — of  a  mind  highly  cultivating, 
and  of  a  heart  the  most  noble  and  gene¬ 
rous.  His  discourses  (to  be  met  with 
only  in  Malone’s  Life  of  Reynolds)  are 
models  of  eloquence  not  unworthy  the 
lips  of  a  Cicero,  and  replete  with  delicate 
and  beautiful  ideas.  The  philosopher 
and  metaphysician  might  pause  upon  them 
with  delight.  His  definition  with  respect 
to  the  graceful  and  ungraceful,  and  as  to 
the  impressions  produced  by  it  on  the 
mind,  bear  the  stamp  of  elegance,  and  of 
a  master  hand;  while  the  soundness  and 
impartiality  of  his  criticisms,  prove  him 
happily  untinctured  with  the  smallest  por¬ 
tion  of  jealousy  towards  what  may  be 
considered  a  rival  art,  and  evince  at  once 
the  variety  of  his  genius,  the  superiority 
of  his  mind,  and  the  excellence  of  his  dis¬ 
position.  We  will  conclude  our  sincere 
tribute  to  his  greatness  and  memory,  by 
quoting  the  words  of  Garrick,  that  though 

The  painter’s  dead,  yet  still  he  charms  the  eye. 
While  England  lives,  his  fame  can  never  die  ! 

C.  I.  H. 


AFFECTION’S  OFFERING.* 


Wi  have  been  much  delighted  with  the 
perusal  of  a  work  under  the  above  title. 
This  unpretending  little  volume  possesses 
attractions  by  far  exceeding  any  that  has 
come  under  our  notice.  Among  the 
contributors  are  numbered  the  well  known 
names  of  Styles,  Hall,  Croly,  and  Cox. 
In  its  pages  will  be  found  several  tales 
and  miscellaneous  papers,  all  tending  to 
one  object,  the  inculcating  of  precepts  of 


morality  under  the  pleasing  garb  of  fic¬ 
tion.  The  editor  has  put  forth  the  work 
as  an  elegant  present  for  the  youth  of 
botli  sexes,  but  we  feel  confident  there  is 
much  to  amuse  and  instruct  those  of 
riper  years.  From  the  variety  of  ita  con¬ 
tents,  we  have  been  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
determine  upon  our  extract ;  we,  how¬ 
ever,  subjoin  the  following  portion  of  an 
article  by  the  Rev.  J.  Morris,  entitled 

A  SABBATH  IN  FRANCE. 


Arriving  at  a  considerable  town  on 
the  continent,  in  the  middle  of  June,  1829, 
I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  the  su¬ 
perstitious  observances  of  former  times  still 
continued,  but  with  an  evident  design  to 
revive  the  interests  of  Catholicism,  and 
support  the  declining  power  of  the  priests. 
The  sabbath  morning  was  fine,  and  great 
preparations  were  made  for  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  principal  festivals,  la 
fete  de  Dieu ,  in  commemoration  of  the 
Ascension.  The  French  are  not  remark¬ 
able  for  cleanliness,  as  is  well  known  : 
dirt  of  every  description  is  thrown  from 
the  houses  into  the  streets,  where  it  is  suf¬ 
fered  to  accumulate  till  it  becomes  exceed¬ 
ingly  offensive,  being  seldom  removed 
more  than  once  in  a  week.  This  indecent 
and  unhealthy  practice,  however,  is  not 
peculiar  to  France  ;  it  generally  prevails 
in  Catholic  countries,  as  if  it  were  the 
appropriate  emblem  of  their  religion.  In 
Ireland,  where  French  manners  are  un¬ 
known,  the  same  disgusting  custom  is 
pursued,  to  an  equal  extent  with  our  con¬ 
tinental  neighbours. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  alluded  to, 
la  fete  de  Dieu ,  carts  and  scavengers 
were  employed  to  clean  the  streets,  under 
the  superintendance  of  an  officer  of  police, 
who  required  every  housekeeper  carefully 
to  sweep  the  front  of  his  dwelling  as  he 
directed.  The  principal  streets,  through 
which  a  religious  procession  was  to  pass, 
were  then  lined  with  white  linen  suspend¬ 
ed  from  the  fronts  of  the  houses,  and 
strewed  with  leaves  of  the  fleur  de  lis. 
Temporary  altars  were  erected  at  distant 
intervals,  covered  with  white  linen,  pots 
of  flowers,  large  wax  candles,  and  a  cru¬ 
cifix.  Green  boughs  were  planted  be¬ 
hind  the  altars  in  form  of  a  crescent ;  in 
front  a  carpet  was  spread  for  the  priests, 
who,  on  their  arrival,  consecrated  the 
place  with  holy  water,  the  swinging  of 
empty  censors,  shedding  a  profusion  of 
rose  leaves,  and  performing  other  gesli- 
cular  ceremonies. 

The  procession  commenced  in  the  fore¬ 
noon,  amidst  thq  roar  of  cannon  from  the 
ramparts,  and  other  military  demonstra¬ 
tions.  The  concourse  of  people  was  im- 
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raense  ;  the  lower  classes  traversing  the 
streets,  and  those  of  a  higher  grade  wit¬ 
nessing  the  fete  from  their  windows.  The 
procession  was  lined  on  both  sides  with  a 
long  train  of  children,  walking  two  abreast 
with  an  open  mass-book  in  their  hands, 
the  boys  wearing  dark  coats,  the  girls 
dressed  in  white  caps  and  neckerchiefs, 
and  some  of  them  covered  with  lace  veils. 
Superintendanis  or  teachers  attended  them, 
some  in  black,  olhers  in  white  flannel 
hoods  and  dresses,  with  beads  and  cruci¬ 
fixes  suspended  from  their  sides.  The 
interior  was  formed  of  a  long  train  of 
monks  and  priests  in  their  respective  vest¬ 
ments,  alternately  singing  psalms  and 
being  relieved  by  martial  music.  In  the 
centre  was  borne  the  hoste,  under  a 
crimson  canopy,  supported  by  a  number 
of  ecclesiastics. 

The  whole  of  the  procession  was  headed 
by  the  military,  many  of  whom  appeared 
with  arms  in  the  centre,  and  brought  up 
the  rear  with  a  flourish  of  drums  and  trum¬ 
pets.  On  the  approach  of  the  hoste,  the 
people  bowed  themselves,  and  continued 
in  a  bending  posture  till  it  had  passed  by. 
For  my  own  part,  I  was  so  stupified  with 
amazement,  that  I  neglected  to  pay  the 
accustomed  homage  to  the  hoste,  scarcely 
knowing  whether  I  was  in  Christendom, 
or  on  the  plains  of  India,  witnessing  one 
of  the  fetes  of  Juggernaut.  A  police  offi¬ 
cer  awoke  me  from  my  reverie,  by  put¬ 
ting-  forth  his  wand,  and  calling  out, — 

Oiez  voire  chapeau/’  A  Frenchman 
standing  near  and  observing  it,  shrugged 
up  his  shoulders,  and  laughed  at  the  offi- 
ciousness  of  the  police.  I  moved  my  hat, 
and  walked  on. 

The  people  generally,  all  perhaps  but 
the  grossly  ignorant,  evidently  regarded 
the  ceremony  as  a  mere  farce,  or  sort  of 
religious  entertainment,  and  would  have 
laughed  the  priests  out  of  countenance, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  the 
military,  which  formed  by  far  the  most 
imposing  part  of  the  spectacle.  There 
was  no  zeal,  no  fervour,  no  enthusiasm 
of  any  kind  ;  nothing  could  be  more  for¬ 
mal  and  monotonous.  Nearly  all  the  fi¬ 
gures  in  the  scene  exhibited  a  character, 
phrenological  and  physiological,  of  impe¬ 
netrable  dulness  and  stupidity,  of  heads 
without  brains,  and  countenances  without 
the  slightest  degree  of  animation.  Mean¬ 
while  the  streets  were  full  of  tumultuous 
noise,  laughing,  talking,  trifling,  till  the 
procession  moved  on  to  the  great  church, 
where  mass  was  performed,  and  hundreds 
rushed  for  admission.  This  done,  the 
rest  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  gaiety  and 
dissipation,  and  the  sabbath  becomes  the 
vainest  part  of  the  week.  Trade  is  carried 
on,  with  windows  and  doors  partially 
closed,  mechanics  follow  their  employ¬ 


ments,  carriers  deliver  goods  from  the 
country,  taverns  and  tea  gardens  ar@ 
crowded  with  visitors,  and  the  theatres 
conclude  the  profanations  of  the  day. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  afford  a 
larger  space  for  further  extracts,  and 
must  conclude  our  remarks  upon  this 
clever  little  tome,  which  we  earnestly 
recommend  to  guardians  and  instructors 
of  the  younger  classes. 


RETIREMENT. 

IN  THE  MANNER  OF  THE  OLD  FOETS. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

Leave  to  the  pale-faced  student 
His  myne  of  classique  lore; 

Let  the  shaven  monke  and  the  liermite 
O'er  their  saintlie  legends  pore. 

Let  the  maryner  for  Indies  wealthe 
Go  plowe  the  brinie  wave. 

And  the  souldier  in  some  foreigne  clyme 
Sink  to  an  uubleste  grave. 

From  worldlie  care  aud  worldlie  stryfe 
t  will  for  ever  flee; 

Tbe  heartless  citye's  noisie  life 

Hath  lost  its  charmes  for  me.  Alpha, 

SMOKING.— CIGAR  DIVANS. 

Yet  tby  true  lovers  more  admire  by  fur 
Thy  naked  beauties — give  me  a  Cigar. 

- -  Byron, 

There  is  a  class  of  persons  whose  gross 
habit  of  body  will  not  allow  them  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  that  luxury  of  luxuries — smok¬ 
ing,  and  who,  therefore,  rail  against 
tobacco  with  all  the  virulence  of  James 
the  First.  Such  people  would  endeavour 
to  persuade  you  that  smoking  is  only  fit 
for  those  who  frequent  night-cellars  and 
low  ale-houses,  and  that  this  delightful 
recreation  should  be  left  to  coal-heavers 
and  fish-women.  One,  on  whose  opi¬ 
nion  and  counsel  we  are  generally  in¬ 
clined  to  rely,  inveighs  against  smoking, 
and  considers  it  an  incentive  to  drinking. 
To  this  we  would  reply,  that  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  those  who  smoke 
are  addicted  to  that  hateful  vice,  for,  to 
our  knowledge,  one  of  the  most  invete¬ 
rate  smokers,  who  puffed  away  “  from 
night  till  morn— from  morn  till  dewy 
eve,”  never  took  any  liquid  stronger  thai 
tea  or  coffee,  or  the  pure  water  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  spring. 

How  valuable  are  (he  properties  of  this 
divine  plant !  The  unsophisticated  tar 
defies  sickness  and  death  while  his(C  bac- 
key-box”  holds  out.  The  soldier,  when 
enveloped  in  its  fragrant  cloud,  sinks 
into  a  profound  calm  after  the  fatigues  of 
a  forced  march,  dreams  of  his  dear  Eng¬ 
land,  and  finds  in  it  a  grateful  substitute 
for  his  long  relinquished  beef-steak.  The 
man  of  business,  while  discussing  a  real 
Havannah,  ceases  to  dwell  on  the  vexa¬ 
tions  and  crosses  of  the  day,  for  it  lulls 
him  into  tranquillity,  and  sets  aright  his 
shattered  nerves.  Although  we  shall  not 
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attempt  to  prove  that  tobacco  possesses  the 
wonderful  properties  assigned  to  it  by 
Bobadil ,  yet  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  that  in  its  purity  it  is  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the 
bad  air  and  fogs  of  large  cities.  Its  effi¬ 
cacy  in  preventing  infection  is  too  well 
known  to  need  another  word  in  praise  of 
its  qualities. 

Having  said  thus  much,  it  will  be  hard¬ 
ly  necessary  to  add  that  we  approve  of 
those  establishments  y’clep’d  “  Cigar 
Divans Several  of  these  places  have 
been  opened  within  these  three  or  four 
years,  the  oldest  of  which  is  Giiddoyi’s. 
Without,  however,  speaking  disparag¬ 
ingly  of  this  last  mentioned  <f  Divan,” 
we  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  one 
lately  opened  in  the  Strand,  upon  the 
premises  formerly  occupied^by  Mr.Acker- 
mann,  surpasses  all  the  others  in  ele¬ 
gance  and  splendour.  Here  is  a  noble 
room,  sixty  feet  in  length,  fitted  up  in 
the  most  tasty  manner,  and  the  walls 
adorned  with  paintings  of  oriental  sub¬ 
jects.  Besides  the  enjoyment  of  a  fine 
cigar,  and  a  cup  of  pure  coffee,  there 
is  an  abundance  of  newspapers  and  perio¬ 
dicals  in  the  English,  French,  German, 
and  Dutch  languages,  to  feed  the  men¬ 
tal  palate  of  the  visitor.  The  company 
is  select  and  gentlemanly,  and  affords  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  disgusting  and  bru¬ 
talizing  scenes  witnessed  in  many  of  our 
London  taverns. 

We  heartily  wish  the  proprietor  of  this 
splendid  establishment  success  ;  and, 
while  we  live,  will  always  be  the  fore¬ 
most  to  laud  a  recreation  which  such  as 
Raleigh,  Byron,  Hobbes,  and  many 
others  of  note  and  fame,  did  not  despise. 

STANZAS. 


In  spring  when  flowers  are  budding, 

And  the  green  leaf  clothes  the  tree, 

When  the  daisy’s  faiily  studding 
Each  field— Remember  me. 

As  the  summer  is  advancing, 

And  tfte  streams  run  clear  and  free; 

When  the  finny  tribe  is  dancing 
’Mid  their  haunts — Remember  me. 

When  autumn’s  fruits  grow  mellow. 

Sweets  are  gather’d  by  the  bee, 

And  the  harvest  ripe  and  yellow 
Proudly  waves — Remember  me. 

When  the  wintry  fires  glow, 

And  the  hoarfrost’s  on  the  lea. 

When  the  fields  are  clad  in  snow, 

My  friends! — Remember  me.  A.  Gl. 


THE  PURSUIT  OF  KNOWLEDGE 
UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. — Part  11. 


The  first  portion  of  this  volume  we 
considered  the  most  acceptable  of  all  that 
had  then  been  issued  of  the  Library  of 


Entertaining  Knowledge  ;  and  can  only 
say  the  concluding  part  is  not  at  all  infe¬ 
rior  to  its  predecessor.  Together,  they 
form  a  volume  replete  with  anecdotes  of 
illustrious  persons  who  have  surmounted 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  by  praise¬ 
worthy  perseverance. 

There  is  so  much  that  is  highly  inter¬ 
esting  in  these  pages,  that  we  hardly  know 
where  to  dip  ;  the  following  extract  pre¬ 
sents  attractions  of  no  ordinary  kind. 
Difficulties  occasioned  by  Blindness 
surmounted. 

,e  We  read  of  a  sculptor  who  became 
blind  at  twenty  years  of  age,  and  yet  ten 
years  afterwards  made  a  statue  of  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  in  clay,  and  another  of 
Cosmo  II.  of  Florence,  of  marble.  An¬ 
other  blind  sculptor  is  mentioned  by  Roger 
de  Piles,  in  one  of  his  works  on  painting  ; 
he  executed  a  marble  statue  of  our  Charles 
I.  with  great  taste  and  accuracy.  Nor 
ought  we  to  be  surprised  at  this  dexterity, 
if  we  may  believe  what  is  told  us  of  a 
young  French  lady,  who  lost  her  sight  in 
her  second  year,  and  of  whose  marvellous 
accomplishments  we  have  an  account  in 
the  Annual  Register  for  1762.  This  lady 
is  said,  notwithstanding  her  blindness,  to 
have  been  an  excellent  player  at  cards,  a 
ready  and  elegant  writer,  and  even  to 
have  been  able  to  read  written  characters. 
On  sitting  down  to  play  at  cards,  she  first 
went  over  the  pack,  marking  every  one  of 
the  fifty-two  cards  by  so  slight  an  inden¬ 
tation,  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible  to  any 
one  else  on  the  closest  inspection,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  she  herself,  by  the 
delicacy  of  her  touch,  instantly  recognised. 
She  then  proceeded  without  difficulty, 
only  requiring,  of  course,  that  every  card 
should  be  named  as  it  was  played.  In 
writing  she  used  a  sharp  and  hard-pointed 
pencil,  which  marked  the  paper  so  as  to 
enable  her  to  read  what  she  had  written 
with  her  finger-ends.  All  this,  it  must 
be  confessed,  seems  very  like  a  fiction  ; 
but  it  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  so  wonderful 
as  what  is  told  of  an  English  lady,  who 
was  examined  by  several  eminent  physi¬ 
cians,  and  among  others  by  Sir  Hans 
Sloane.  She  had  been  deprived  by 
disease,  not  only  of  her  sight  but  of  her 
powers  of  speech  and  hearing,  so  that 
there  remained  only  the  organs  of  touch, 
taste,  and  smell,  by  which  she  could  hold 
communication  with  others.  Deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind  as  she  was,  however,  she  yet 
in  course  of  time  learned  to  converse  with 
tier  friends  by  means  of  an  alphabet  made 
by  their  hands  or  fingers  pressed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  upon  her’s.  She  very  soon 
also  acquired  the  power  of  writing  with 
great  neatness  and  exactness,  and  used  to 
sit  up  in  bed,  we  are  told,  at  any  hour  of 
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the  night,  either  to  write  or  to  work, 
when  she  felt  herself  indisposed  to  sleep. 
We  shall  feel  what  an  invaluable  posses¬ 
sion  the  knowledge  of  writing  must  have 
been  to  this  individual,  when  we  reflect, 
that  on  first  being  reduced  to  the  state  of 
deplorable  helplessness  which  she  after¬ 
wards  found  admitted  of  so  many  allevia¬ 
tions,  nothing  but  the  power  she  still  re¬ 
tained  of  scrawling  a  few  words,  which 
yet  she  could  not  discern,  could  have  en¬ 
abled  her  at  all  to  communicate  her  wishes 
or  feelings  to  those  around  her.  But  for 
this  power  it  would  seem  that  she  must 
have  been  for  ever  shut  out  from  even  the 
most  imperfect  intercourse  with  her  spe¬ 
cies  ;  for  it  was  through  it  alone  that  she 
could  intimate  to  them  the  meaning  she 
wished  to  be  assigned  to  each  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  palpable  signs  which  constituted 
her  alphabet.  With  this  instrument  of 
communication,  the  arrangement  would 
be  easily  effected  ;  it  would  otherwise 
have  been  impracticable.  We  have  abun¬ 
dant  reason  to  set  a  high  value  on  the  art 
of  writing,  but  to  this  person  it  was  in¬ 
valuable.  To  us  it  is  the  most  useful  of 
all  the  arts  ;  to  her  it  was  the  means  of 
restoration  to  life  from  a  state  of  exclu¬ 
sion,  almost  as  complete  as  the  grave. 

But  perhaps  the  most  singular  in¬ 
stance  on  record  of  a  blind  person  tri¬ 
umphing  over  those  difficulties  of  his 
situation,  which  are  apparently  most  in¬ 
superable,  is  afforded  in  John  Metcalf, 
or,  as  he  was  commonly  called.  Blind 
Jack,  a  well-known  character,  who  died 
only  a  few  years  ago.  This  person  was 
a  native  of  Manchester  or  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  Mr.  Bew  has  given  an  account 
of  him.  After  telling  us  that  he  became 
blind  at  a  very  early  age,  so  as  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant  of  light  and  its  various 
effects,  the  narrative  proceeds  as  follows  : 

(  This  man  passed  the  younger  part  of 
his  life  as  a  waggoner,  and  occasionally 
as  a  guide  in  intricate  roads  during  the 
night,  or  when  the  tracks  were  covered 
with  snow.  Strange  as  this  may  appear, 
to  those  who  can  see,  the  employment  he 
has  since  undertaken  is  still  more  extraor¬ 
dinary  ;  it  is  one  of  the  last  to  which  we 
could  suppose  a  blind  man  would  ever 
turn  his  attention.  His  present  occupa¬ 
tion  is  that  of  projector  and  surveyor  of 
highways  in  difficult  and  mountainous 
parts.  With  the  assistance  only  of  a  long 
staff,  I  have  several  times  met  this  man 
traversing  the  roads,  ascending  precipices, 
exploring  valleys,  and  investigating  then- 
several  extents,  forms,  and  situations,  so 
as  to  answer  his  designs  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner.  The  plans  which  he  designs,  and 
the  estimates  he  makes,  are  done  in  a 
method  peculiar  to  himself,  and  which  he 


cannot  well  convey  the  meaning  of  to 
others.  His  abilities  in  this  respect  are 
nevertheless  so  great,  that  he  finds  con¬ 
stant  employment.  Most  of  the  roads 
over  the  Peak  in  Derbyshire  have  been 
altered  by  his  directions,  particularly 
those  in  the  vicinity  of  Buxton  ;  and  he 
is  at  this  time  constructing  a  new  one  be¬ 
twixt  Wilmslow  and  Congleton,  with  a 
view  to  open  a  communication  to  the 
great  London  road,  without  being  obliged 
to  pass  over  the  mountains.’  Mr.  Bew 
adds  in  a  note,  f  Since  this  paper  was 
written,  and  had  the  honour  of  being  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Society,  I  have  met  this 
blind  projector  of  the  roads,  who  was 
alone  as  usual,  and  amongst  other  con¬ 
versation,  I  made  some  enquiries  concern¬ 
ing  this  new  road.  It  was  really  aston¬ 
ishing  to  hear  with  what  accuracy  he 
described  the  courses  and  the  nature  of 
the  different  soils  through  which  it  was 
conducted.  Having  mentioned  to  him  a 
boggy  piece  of  ground  it  passed  through, 
he  observed,  that  f  that  was  the  only 
place  he  had  doubts  concerning ;  and 
that  he  was  apprehensive  they  had,  con¬ 
trary  to  his  directions,  been  too  sparing 
of  their  materials.’  ”* 

THE  FOUR  FUGITIVES. 

A  TALE  OF  1658. 

Continued, 

Our  story  now  returns  to  Robert  Sel- 
worth. 

The  guess  of  the  cavalier,  that  his 
sleep  would  last  two  hours,  was  very  near 
the  truth  ;  in  about  three  fourths  of  that 
time  he  became  slowly  conscious  of  exist¬ 
ence  ;  and  noises  having  aroused  him 
somewhat  before  the  full  power  of  the 
powder  had  been  exhausted,  his  ideas 
were  for  several  minutes  wild  and  uncon¬ 
nected.  Strange  visions  floated  before 
him  ;  but,  as  his  senses  slowly  recovered 
their  pristine  excellence,  and  burst  from 
the  bonds  of  uneasy  sleep,  he  surveyed 
with  astonishment  the  scene  around  him. 
His  position  was,  as  we  have  seen,  whol¬ 
ly  different  from  that  in  which  he  had 
first  slumbered  ;  the  door  leading  to  the 
inner  chamber  was  open,  and  the  sound 
of  several  hoarse  voices  within  petrified 
him  with  fear,  not  for  himself  but  Roselle, 
while  a  mau  with  a  drawn  sword,  paraded 
before  the  door  leading  to  the  cliff,  appa¬ 
rently  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
egress  of  any  one  from  the  hut. 

Sel  worth  was  far  from  having  recovered 
from  the  stupifying  effects  of  the  drug  ; 


*  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Society  of  Manchester,  vol,  1. 
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and,  instead  of  springing  from  his  recum¬ 
bent  position  and  disarming  the  centinel,  as 
with  his  usual  promptitude  he  would  have 
done,  he  lay  partly  concealed  by  the  old 
arm-chair, — peering  from  under  the  cloak 
with  which  Richard  had  covered  him, 
with  sleepy  surprise  and  consternation. 
A  loud  shout  from  the  inner  chamber  did 
much  towards  awakening  him,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  noble  looking  man,  of 
middle  age,  who  rushed  from  it,  holding 
in  his  hand  a  bracelet  which  had  the  pre¬ 
ceding  evening  derived  beauty  from  clasp¬ 
ing  the  wrist  of  Roselle,  also  contributed 
much  to  arouse  his  faculties. 

“  She  has  been  here  !  She  has  been 
here  !”  distractedly  exclaimed  this  person¬ 
age,  gazing  on  the  bracelet,  “  follow  me, 
friends,  she  cannot  be  far  away.”  He 
rushed  from  the  hut,  and  two  or  three 
attendants,  who  had  likewise  issued  from 
the  inner  chamber,  and  the  man  who  had 
guarded  the  door,  quickly  vanished  after 
their  leader.  Their  disappearance  seemed 
the  signal  for  Selworth’s  becoming  per¬ 
fectly  sensible  ;  he  now  rose,  and  pres¬ 
sing  his  burning  forehead,  he  shouted, — 
(i  Do  I  dream  ?”  so  loudly,  that  it  is  ut¬ 
terly  impossible  to  surmise  why  they  who 
had  just  left  did  not  hear  the  exclama¬ 
tion. 

ee  Am  I  awake  ?”  pursued  the  wretched 
lover,  as  he  burst  into  the  room  in  which 
his  mistress  had  reposed  ;  and  occular 
demonstration  fatally  convinced  him  she 
had  disappeared. 

“  Roselle  1  Roselle!  speak  and  save 
me  from  distraction  1”  No  voice  res¬ 
ponded  to  his  anguished  cry,  and  he  cast 
himself  on  the  ground  in  utter  despair. 
A  very  few  minutes,  however,  „  beheld 
him  rise  from  the  ground  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  an  altered  man. 

The  soldiers  of  Cromwell  were  taught 
to  avoid  all  tumultuous  feelings  ;  emo¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds,  save  fanatical  revenge 
on  their  enemies,  were  forbidden  them  ; 
and  all  human  passions  being  condensed 
to  one  object  had  produced  a  result  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  to  that  which  their  politic 
leader  and  tutor  had  expected.  A  mis¬ 
taken  yiew  of  the  object  and  points  in 
dispute  had  originally  induced  Robert 
Selworth’s  father  to  join  the  Parliament  in 
the  Civil  Wars,  and  having  once  espoused 
the  cause  of  “  Liberty,”  he  devoted  his 
whole  energies  to  it,  and  educated  his 
only  child  in  the  fiercest  republican  sen¬ 
timents.  Robert  Selworth,  like  many 
distinguished  characters  of  the  same  era, 
was  a  man  naturally  of  strong  and  power¬ 
ful  passions  ;  intrusted  to  Revolutionary 
preceptors,  he  was  early  taught  to  govern 
his  emotions  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
Cromwell,  and  only  allow  free  scope  to 


their  ardour  in  fanatical  bigotry  and  re¬ 
venge  against  the  enemies  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  The  former,  his  good  sense 
taught  him  to  despise  ;  the  latter,  bred  in 
a  camp,  appeared  more  pleasing  to  his 
eyes,  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  he  gave 
a  freer  scope  and  definition  of  it  to  him¬ 
self,  and  added  revenge  against  private 
enemies  to  revenge  against  the  supporters 
of  what  Cromwell’s  parlizans  termed 
“  tyranny.” — Thus,  in  this  anguished 
moment,  education  came  to  his  aid,  and 
ideas  of  revenge — deep  revenge,  probably 
saved  him,  unused  as  he  was  to  disap¬ 
pointment,  from  distraction. 

“  Idiot !  fool  that  I  am  !  Was  it  not 
evident  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  were 
cavaliers  ?  And  what  could  I  expect 
from  royalty  but  deception  and  treachery  ? 
I  have  slumbered  on  my  post,  and  they 
have  profited  by  my  folly  ;  but  let  them 
beware — Robert  Selworth  is  neither  child 
or  churchman,  calmly  to  receive  an  in¬ 
jury.”  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  he 
stood  unoccupied  while  thus  giving  vent 
to  his  feelings, — far  from  it ;  he  uttered 
the  sentences  coolly,  and  with  intervals 
between,  during  which  time  he  employed 
himself  in  charging  his  pistols,  and  hav¬ 
ing  replaced  them  in  his  belt,  he  drew 
his  sword,  and  rushed  from  the  hovel. 

He  surveyed  the  quiet  waters  which 
spread  unruffled  before  him,  as  though 
mocking  his  impatience,  and  the  sails  of 
the  smuggler’s  vessel  speedily  caught  his 
eye  ;  he  advanced  to  the  cliff,  and  the 
sound  of  voices  below  excited  his  atten¬ 
tion  ;  he  leant  over  the  dizzy  height,  and 
the  form  of  his  beloved  Roselle  met  his 
eager  gaze,  as  did  likewise  those  of  Clif¬ 
ford  and  his  companion.  They  were 
watching  anxiously  a  boat  which  rapidly 
neared  the  shore,  and  which  was  rowed 
by  a  man  whom  Selworth  recognized  as 
being  one  of  those  he  had  seen  in  the 
cottage. 

He  rushed  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
and  surveyed  it  with  the  keen  accustomed 
eye  of  a  soldier,  endeavouring  to  discover 
some  path  by  means  of  which  he  might 
descend  to  the  beach  ;  nor  was  it  long  ere 
the  jutting  craig  attracted  his  attention; 
he  pushed  it  slightly,  and  it  moved,  he 
forced  it  rudely  from  its  position,  and  the 
carefully  concealed  path  became  visible. 
Down  he  sprang,  and  with  dexterous,  yet 
speedy  step,  he  sought  the  spot  where 
stood  his  Roselle  ;  the  boat  now  touched 
the  shore,  and  Hans  Molken  having  nod¬ 
ded  assent  to  the  inquiring  looks  of  Clif¬ 
ford,  as  to  the  success  of  his  errand,  pla¬ 
ced  a  board  from  the  shore  to  the  boat, 
and  with  great  astonishment  did  the  Co¬ 
lonel  behold  Lady  Roselle  step  on  it,  not 
unwillingly  but  with  joy. 
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((  Roselle  1  Roselle  l”  he  shouted, — - 
r<  would  you  leave  me  ?” 

A  loud  scream  escaped  her,  and  quick¬ 
ly  turning,  she  beheld  her  lover  springing 
from  crag  to  crag  with  dangerous  rapi¬ 
dity,  and  violently  waving  his  sword, 
which  gleamed  brightly  in  the  rising  sun. 

“  Merciful  Heavens,  how  is  this  ?” 
she  exclaimed. 

“  Lady,”  answered  Clifford,  who  now 
perceived  that  speed  or  force  alone  could 
secure  his  prize  ;  “  I  cannot  pause  to  an¬ 
swer  questions,  you  musl:  come  with  me,” 
and  seizing  her  in  his  arms,  he  attempted 
to  bear  her  into  the  boat.  Again  her 
screams  were  echoed,  and  she  struggled 
so  violently,  that,  forced  to  relinquish  her, 
lest  the  fragile  board  on  which  they 
stood  should  give  way,  he  snatched  the 
sword  which  Richard  had  drawn. 

“  Since  you  will  have  it  so,  your  lo¬ 
ver  dies,”  and  he  rushed  to  meet  Selworth, 
who  panting  with  rage  and  ire,  yet  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  rapidity  of  his  descent, 
could  scarce  summon  sufficient  strength 
to  defend  himself  against  the  fierce  and 
masterly  attack  of  Clifford,  who  fought 
with  a  determination  which  showed  him 
alike  possessed  of  will  to  retain,  and  skill 
to  defend  his  prize.  In  a  few  passes,  the 
sword  of  Selworth  was  forced  from  his 
hand,  and  staggering  back  three  or  four 
paces,  his  foot  slipping,  he  fell  upon  the 
strand.  Clifford  pressed  forward,  but 
Roselle,  escaping  from  the  gentle  hold  of 
Richard,  rushed  forward,  and  caught  his 
arm. 

”  Hold,  monster!  V)  ould’st  thou  de¬ 
stroy  a  fallen  adversary  ?” 

“  Intercede  not  for  me,  Roselle,  1  can 
save  you  yet — die,  villain,”  and  he  drew 
a  pistol  from  his  belt,  and  presented  it  at 
Clifford  ;  another  moment  would  have 
beheld  him  stretched  lifeless  upon  the 
ground,  had  not  Richard,  who  had  closely 
followed  Roselle,  in  turn  caught  his 
avenging  arm. 

“  Pause,  sir,  pause  ;  in  him  you  seek 
to  destroy — behold  your  King  !” 

“  I  scorn,”  said  Charles— for  it  was 
indeed  that  ever  thoughtless  and  vicious 
monarch — C£  to  owe  my  life  to  my  name. 
Fire,  sir— an  ye  miss  me,  your  life  pays 
the  forfeiture.” 

u  I  own  no  King,”  said  Selworth,  ris¬ 
ing  unopposed  from  the  ground,  and 
lowering  his  pistol — “  an  if  ye  be  Charles 
Stuart,  I  can  but  say  your  present  con¬ 
duct  countenances  your  banishment  from 
these  realms !’’ 

“  ’Tis  well,  sir,”  replied  Charles,  bit¬ 
terly  ;  “  your  pistols  make  you  master 
of  my  person,  until  your  followers  arrive, 
and  then  you  will,  I  presume,  deliver  me 
to  a  death  similar  to  that  of  my  rojal  fa- 
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(her :”  aud  he  pointed  to  about  a  dozen 
men  who  were  (yet  at  some  distance,) 
advancing  along  the  coast  from  Bright- 
helmstone. 

“  If  ye  were  to  perish  on  a  scaffold, 
perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  England,” 
pursued  the  Republican  Officer,  “  but  it 
must  not  be  through  Selworth ;  in  to 
yonder  boat,  sir  ; — 1  will  advance  to 
those  who  approach  us ;  I  know  them 
not,  but  will  either  by  words  or  actions, 
for  a  few  moments,  delav  their  coming. 
Although  I  dislike  your  principles,  I  re¬ 
gret  and  sympathize  with  your  misfor¬ 
tunes.” 

“  Oh,  Selworth,  Selworth,  let  us  haste 
away,”  exclaimed  Roselle,  he  who  now 
approaches,  comes  to  tear  us  asunder  for 
ever  !  ’Tis  my  father  !” 

((  Rejoice,  sire,  rejoice,”  shouted  Ri¬ 
chard  :  “  they  who  approach  are  friends  ; 
it  is  your  loving  subject,  Sir  Roger  Myrs- 
ton  and  his  attendants.” 

To  be  concluded  in  our  next* 
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[Under  this  head,  it  is  our  intention,  occasion¬ 
ally,  to  introduce  into  the  pages  of  the  Olio, 
choice  extracts  from  the  writings  of  by~gone 
authors,  many  of  whose  productions  are  fast 
sailing  down  the  devouring  stream  of  time, 
to  he  tor  ever  engulphed  in  the  wide  ocean 
of  oblivion.  We  put  out  our  hand  to  the 
rescue,  in  order  to  make  at  least  some  of  our 
numerous  readers  acquainted  with  the  deep 
knowledge  and  research  that  the  savans  of 
other  days  possessed;  and  also  to  show  of 
what  sterling  materiel  the  pages  that  en¬ 
lightened  and  charmed  our  forefathers  were 
composed.] 

A  very  curious  and  ponderous  work,  in 
folio,  entitled  “Time's  Store  House; 
or,  the  Treasurie  of  Ancient  and  Mo¬ 
dern  Times,"  printed  in  1609,  contains 
the  following  particulars  regarding  the 
veneration  and  respect  paid  1o  learned 
men  by  the  ancients. 

“The  Emperor  Trajan,  in  regard  of 
his  learning  only,  did  so  especially  ho¬ 
nour  the  philosopher  Dion,  that  when 
he  rode  abroad  in  the  fields  to  take  the 
air,  he  would  have  him  to  sit  nearest 
unto  him  in  his  own  chariot ;  and  so 
ride  on  along  with  him  through  Rome, 
making  it  as  his  triumphal  entrance. 

“  In  the  war  which  the  Emperor  Oc¬ 
tavius  made  in  Egypt,  against  Mark 
Antony,  he  said  ,  *  that  he  did  forbear 
to  destroy  Alexandria,  for  the  respect  he 
bore  to  Alexander  that  built  it  ;  but 
much  more  to  the  Philosopher  Arrius.* 
The  same  emperor  also,  made  Cornelius 


*  Arrius  the  philosopher  was  a  native  of 
Alexandria. 
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Callus  tribune  of  the  people,  only  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  most  elegant  poet.’ 

"  Suetonius,  in  the  life  of  Vespasian, 
sheweth  what  rewards  were  anciently 
given  to  the  learned.  For  he  saith,  ‘  al¬ 
though  Vespasian  was  taxed  with  co¬ 
vetousness  ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  he 
greatly  favoured  exercises  and  arts,  and 
gave  as  pensions  to  each  master  of  them, 
such  quantity  of  golden  pieces,  as  being 
reduced  to  the  sums  of  our  coin  (according 
to  Beroaldus  and  Budseus)  their  stipends 
valued  two  thousand  and  five  hundred 
ducats,  but  as  some  say  crowns.’ 

By  the  testimony  of  Pliny,  in  his 
seventh  book,  and  the  ninth  chapter, 
writing  of  Isocrates  (a  celebrated  orator  of 
Greece,  and  scholar  of  Plato)  a  man  may 
very  easily  perceive  in  what  account 
and  estimation  the  learned  were  then  ; 
for  he  saith,  that  this  Isocrates  having 
made  an  oration  for  a  certain  man,  he 
rewarded  him  with  twelve  talents,  which 
value  (according  to  our  present  compu¬ 
tation)  was  twelve  thousand  crowns. 

(i  We  find  it  likewise  written  in  the  life 
of  the  Emperor  Antoninus,  son  unto  Se- 
verus,  that  he  gave  to  Appian  so  many 
ducats  of  gold  as  there  were  number  of 
verses  in  a  great  work  which  he  had  (at 
that  time)  made,  concerning  the  nature 
and  property  of  all  kinds  of  fishes. 

“  The  Emperor  Gratian  knowing  that 
Ausonius  composed  well  in  verse,  gave 
him  (only  for  his  desert  that  way)  the 
consulship,  which  was  the  very  greatest 
dignity,  nay  even  to  that  of  emperor. 

Domitian,  although  he  was  a  most 
wicked  man,  gave  great  honours  and 
gifts  to  the  poet  Eustathius;  and  in  a 
solemn  feast,  he  caused  him  to  sit  at  his 
table,  crowned  with  a  garland  of  laurel, 
wherewith  all  our  grave  elders  used  to 
crown  their  poets.  Seleucus  Bassus,  a 
lyric  poet,  was  much  commended  by 
Vespasian,  with  no  less  honourable  words 
than  others,  and  also  had  in  gifts  great 
sums  of  money.  Arrianus,  for  the  his¬ 
tory  which  he  wrote  in  Greek  of  the  acts 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  but  more  espe¬ 
cially,  because  he  was  a  very  learned 
man,  was  made  Consul  of  Rome  by 
Adrian  and  Antoninus  ;  nor  were  these 
learned  men  thus  honoured  during  their 
life  time,  but  also  after  their  death.  As 
may  be  noted  by  Ptolomv,  who  was 
king  of  Egypt,  who  made  a  temple  and 
statue  to  Homer,  as  he  did  to  his  other 
gods.  For  Virgil  likewise,  there  was  a 
statue  erected  in  Mantua,  long  time  after 
he  was  dead.  The  excellent  poet  Horace, 
although  we  are  not  certain  how  wealthy 
he  was ;  yet  notwithstanding,  he  had 
great  dignities  of  Octavius  in  Rome. 


“  It  is  an  old  but  a  true  proverb,  that 
honours  and  gifts  are  both  the  makers 
and  maintainers  of  arts ;  therefore  we 
find,  that  in  those  times  when  emperors 
and  kings  favoured  studies  and  learning, 
there  wanted  then  no  store  of  learned 
men.  As  in  the  days  of  Octavius,  Clau¬ 
dius,  Adrian,  Vespasian,  and  Antoni¬ 
nus. 


THE  JUSTICE  HALL  AND  THE 
PULPIT. 

For  the  Olio. 

Many  of  our  laws  and  customs  are 
taken  from  the  Romans,  in  like  manner  as 
theirs  were  derived  from  the  heathen  and 
other  nations.  Anciently,  it  was  custom¬ 
ary  for  all  assemblies  to  congregate  in  the 
open  air,  or  to  meet  within  walls  or  groves 
of  trees,  always  taking  care,  that,  how¬ 
ever  they  were  surrounded  for  safety  or 
secresy,  to  have  free  intercourse  upward, 
for  the  intercession  of  deity,  as  well  as  to 
receive  the  upright  omnipresence  of  hea¬ 
ven  in  their  actions.  Thus  the  f  Justice 
Hall’  of  the  Romans,  a  part  of  the  forum, 
was  open  at  the  top,  having  no  covering, 
by  reason  of  which,  the  Assemblies,  in 
unseasonable  weather,  were  abruptly  dis¬ 
solved. 

The  c  Tribunal’  stood  in  the  centre, 
containing  the  ivory  chair  in  which  the 
chief  magistrate  dispensed  justice,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  brethren  in  less  power, 
seated  on  benches,  on  each  side,  and  able 
to  recognise,  but  not  pronounce  judg¬ 
ment.  Ccelus  Rhodius  says,  this  Jus- 
lice  Hall  derived  its  appellation  of  Puteal 
Libonis,  on  account  that  Actius  Navius, 
once  with  a  razor  cut  a  whetstone  in  two, 
in  memory  of  which,  his  statue  was  erect¬ 
ed  with  a  hat  on  his  head,  puteal  signify¬ 
ing  a  covering,  or  large,  broad-brimmed 
hat.” 

The  meeting  houses  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  as  well  as  the  more  common  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Assize  Courts  before  the 
modern  plans  of  architecture,  have  borne 
a  similar  character  with  those  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans. 

THE  ROSTRA. 

The  Pulpit,  or  f  Common  Pleas,’  stood 
next  to  the  4  Justice  Hall,’  constructed 
like  the  body  of  a  Cathedral.  It  was 
beautified  with  the  stems  of  ships,  obta:n- 
ed  from  the  people  of  Antium,  in  a  me¬ 
morable  sea-fight ;  and  hence,  from  these 
ships-beaks,  called  Rostra,  is  the  oratory, 
or  e  Common  Pleas’  derived. 

Pylades, 
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The  Young  Artist's  Assistant  in  the 
Art  of  Drawing  in  Water  Colours. 
By  T.  Smith.  London:  Sherwood, 
Gilbert,  and  Piper. 

Every  young  artist,  that  wishes  to  de¬ 
rive  improvement  in  the  f  Fine  Arts,’  by 
a  diligent  perusal  of  this  excellent  little 
manual,  will  be  amply  and  profitably  re¬ 
paid.  The  rules  and  remarks,  indeed, 
are  so  easy  of  attainment,  and  the  plan  of 
setting  out  so  practical,  that  the  student 
must  be  wanting  in  application,  if  he 
shut  the  pages  without  being  essentially 
benefited. 


Mfltue#  of  Nolo  j$tu£tc. 


(C  Love  Not." 

A  favourite  Ballad  :  the  words  selected 
from  the  e  Sorrows  of  Rosalie.”  Ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  Piano  or  Harp,  by  J. 
Blockley.  Cramer  &  Co. 

The  honourable  poetess  advises  her  sex 
not  to  succour  the  tender  passion,  by  the 
apostrophe  c  Love  Not.’  Though  she 
has  given  the  e  Sorrows  of  Rosalie*  as  an 
exemplification,  maidens  will  love,  and 
love  will  very  often  inthral  them.  Mr. 
J.  Blockley,  however,  has  exercised  his 
genius  in  an  adantino  movement  to  har¬ 
monize  the  feelings  of  those  who  are  re¬ 
solved  to  take  the  Honble.  Mrs.  Norton’s 
advice.  The  sentiment  of  the  composer 
is  tenderly  expressed,  and  the  ‘  Ballad  ’ 
possesses  claims  which  are  calculated  to 
relieve  the  monotonous  strummings  of  the 
boarding-school  exercises. 

e  British  Melodies No.  1.  For  the 
Piano,  &c.  By  C.  Chanlieu.  Cocks 
and  Co. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why 
1  Charlie  is  my  Darling’  should  be  brought 
out  of  the  ‘  Children  of  the  Mist,’  in 
which  it  was  so  admirably  sung  by  Miss 
Stephens,  when  the  drama  first  appeared 
on  the  stage,  as  the  first  number  of  the 
f  Melodies  Britanniques  ;’  but  the  e  Old 
Scotch  Song’  is  Anglicised  very  prettily 
to  the  ear,  and  the  composition  effected 
with  appropriate  variations,  so  as  to  in¬ 
sure  the  harmonic  approval  of  those  who 
like  chromatic  studies. 

c  Amidst  the  Gay  and  Festive  Crowd,' 
words  by  G.  Robertson  ;  the  music  by 
Fiamini  Duvernay.  Johanning  &  Co. 

The  simplicity  of  the  verse,  and  the 
tone  in  the  music  of  this  Ballad,  render 
the  composition  an  easy  acquisition. 


Ntfit  3$0aR. 

A  FEW  REMARKS  UPON  AUTHORS 

Lord  Byron,  in  his  Mems,  speaking  of 
Rogers  the  poet,  says,  f  When  he  does 
talk,  he  talks  well  ;  and  on  all  subjects 
of  taste,  his  delicacy  of  expression  is 
pure  as  his  poetry.  If  you  enter  his 
house — his  drawing  room — his  library — 
you  of  yourself  say  this  is  not  the  dwel¬ 
ling  of  a  common  mind.  There  is  not  a 
gem,  a  coin,  a  book  thrown  aside  on  his 
chimney-piece,  his  sofa,  his  table,  that 
does  not  bespeak  an  almost  fastidious  ele¬ 
gance  in  the  possessor.  But  this  very 
delicacy  must  be  the  nursery  of  his.  ex¬ 
istence. 

Southey,  I  have  not  seen  much  of. 
His  appearance  is  epic  ;  and  he  is  the 
only  existing  entire  man  of  letters.  His 
manners  are  mild,  but  not  those  of  a 
man  of  the  world,'  and  his  talent  of  the 
first  order.  His  prose  is  perfect.  Of 
his  poetry,  there  are  various  opinions : 
there  is  perhaps  too  much  of  it  for  the 
present  generation,  posterity  will  proba¬ 
bly  select.  He  has  passages  equal  to 
any  thing.  At  present  he  has  a  party 
but  no  public — except  for  his  prose  writ¬ 
ings.  The  Life  of  Nelson  is  beautiful. 

M- - e  has  a  peculiarity  of  talent,  or 

rather  talents— poetry,  music,  voice,  all 
his  own  ;  and  an  expression  in  each 
which  never  was,  nor  will  be  possessed 
by  another.  But  he  is  capable  of  still 
higher  flights  in  poetry.  By-the-bye, 
what  humour,  what— every  thing  in  the 

*  Post  Bag  !’  There  is  nothing  M' - ~e 

may  not  do,  if  he  will  but  seriously  set 
about  it.  In  society  he  is  gentlemanly, 
gentle,  and  altogether  more  pleasing  than 
any  individual  with  whom  I  am  acquaint¬ 
ed.  For  his  honour,  principle,  and  in¬ 
dependence,  his  conduct  to  ...  . 

speaks  trumpet  tongued. 

Leigh  Hunt  is  an  extraordinary  cha¬ 
racter,  and  not  exactly  of  the  present  age: 
he  reminds  me  more  of  the  Pym  and 
Hampden  times — much  talent,  great  in¬ 
dependence  of  spirit,  and  an  austere,  yet 
not  repulsive  aspect.  If  he  goes  on 
qualis  ab  incepto,  I  know  few  men  who 
will  deserve  more  praise  or  obtain  it. 

.  .  .  .  He  is  a  man 

worth  knowing  ;  and  though,  for  his  own 
sake,  I  wish  him  out  of  prison,  I  like  to 
study  character  in  such  situations.  He 
has  been  unshaken,  and  will  continue 
so.  |.  don’t  think  him  deeply  versed  in 
life  ;  he  is  the  bigot  of  virtue  (not  reli¬ 
gion),  and  enamoured  of  the  beauty  of 
that e  empty  name,’  as  the  last  breath  of 
Brutus  pronounced,  and  every  day  proves 
it.  He  is,  perhaps,  a  little  opiniated, 
as  ail  men  who  are  the  centre  of  circles. 
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wide  or  narrow— -ihe  Sir  Oracles,  in 
whose  name  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together,  mast  be,  and  as  even  Johnson 
was  :  but  withal,  a  valuable  man,  and 
less  vain  than  success,  and  even  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  preferring  the  right  to  the 
expedient  might  excuse. 

The  humour  op  Sheridan  and  Col- 
man. — Sheridan’s  humour  or  rather  wit 
was  saturnine,  and  sometimes  savage  ;  he 
never  laughed  (at  least  that  I  saw,  and 
I  watched)  ;  but  Colman  did.  If  I  had 
to  choose,  and  could  not  have  both  at  a 
time,  I  should  say,  ‘  let  me  begin  the 
evening  with  Sheridan,  and  finish  it  with 
Colman ;  Sheridan  for  dinner,  Colman 
for  supper  ;  Sheridan  for  claret  or  port, 
but  Colman  for  every  thing  from  the 
Madeira  and  Champagne  at  dinner — the 
claret  with  a  layer  of  port  between  the 
glasses — up  to  the  punch  of  the  night, 
and  down  to  the  grog,  or  gin  and  water 
of  day  break.  All  these  l  have  threat- 
ened  with  both  the  same.  Sheridan  was 
a  Grenadier  company  of  Life  Guards, 
but  Colman  a  whole  regiment — of  Light 
Infantry,  to  be  sure,  but  still  a  regiment. 

Moore's  Notices  of  Byron. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  NEWMARKET. 

Its  staple  trade  is  blood  horses  ;  its  in¬ 
habitants,  for  the  most  part,  jockeys  and 
gamblers  ;  its  language  that  of  Tattersal ; 
and  its  amusements,  or  rather  business, 
an  endless  succession  of  matches  on  the 
race-course,  in  the  cock-pit,  the  tennis 
court,  the  billiard-table,  or  at  the  card- 
table.  About  300  horses  are  reared  and 
trained  in  the  year,  and  at  every  little 
interval  four  thousand  pounds  or  guineas 
are  asked  and  given  for  one  crack  racer. 
From  500/.  to  2,000/.  is  accounted  ra¬ 
ther  a  common  price  ;  and  the  money 
paid  to  grooms  and  their  attendants,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  corn  and  hay  con¬ 
sumed  and  wasted,  would  far  exceed  belief 
if  accurately  stated.  There  are  few 
people  in  the  town  who  do  not  speculate 
more  or  less  in  the  way  of  betting  ;  and 
so  infectious  is  the  feeling,  that  even 
little  children  learn  to  lisp  about  the 
pedigree  of  horses,  the  long  odds,  and  the 
characters  and  comparative  merits  of  the 
riders.  There  are  seven  weeks  of  racing 
in  the  year — three  in  May,  one  in  July, 
and  three  in  October  ;  and  during  these 
busy  periods,  when  gamblers  and  jockies 
are  as  thick  as  blackberries,  the  usual 
current  of  conversation  is  so  much  a 
mystery  to  the  uninitiated,  that  a  stran¬ 
ger  would  be  exceedingly  apt  to  suppose 
that  the  chief  end  of  man  was  something 
very  different  from  what  is  set  forth  in 
the  Church  Catechism. 


FEAR. 

Fear  springs  sometimes  as  well  from 
want  of  judgment  as  from  want  of  cou¬ 
rage.  All  the  dangers  I  have  been  in, 
I  have  looked  upon  without  winking,  with 
an  open,  sound,  and  entire  sight.  A  man 
must  have  courage  to  fear.  Montaigne 


NEW  ENGLAND  EPITAPHS. 

In  the  old  town  of  Newbury,  in  Mas- 
sachusets,  are  some  very  ancient  stenes, 
containing  inscriptions  of  this  nature. 
The  following  is  one  : — 

As  you  are,  so  was  I; 

God  did  call,  I  did  die; 

Now  children  all  whose  name  is  Noyes, 

Make  Jesus  Christ  your  only  choice. 

At  Dorchester  may  be  seen  an  epitaph 
on  a  young  woman  who  suddenly  fell 
down  dead,  in  these  words: — 

On  the  21st  of  March, 

God’s  angels  made  a  searche . 

Around  the  door  they  stood — 

They  took  a  maid, 

It  is  said, 

And  cut  her  down  like  wood. 

In  the  town  of  Framingham  is  a  double 
grave-stone,  recording  the  death  of  two 
persons,  struck  dead  by  lightning  at  the 
same  time. 

My  trembling  heart  with  grief  o’erflows, 

While  I  record  the  death  of  those 
Who  died  by  thunder  sent  from  Heaven  in 
1777. 

The  singularity  of  the  following  lines, 
in  the  grave-yard  at  Pepperell,  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  they 
were  written  by  the  deceased  himself, 
while  labouring  under  the  malady  which 
occasioned  his  death. 

In  youth  he  was  a  scholar  bright. 

In  learning  he  took  great  deligh 

He  was  a  Major’s  only  son — 

It  was  for  love  he  was  undone  . 

On  a  stone  near  by  we  have  another 
specimen  of  skill  at  epitaph-making,  pro¬ 
bably  by  the  same  f  scholar  bright.’ 

Benjamin  Parker,  near  83, 

Respectable  you  once  did  see  ; 

His  grandson  now  lies  over  him— > 

We  all  must  feel  the  effects  of  sin- 

At  the  church-yard  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  is  a  tomb-stone  containing 
no  inscription  whatever,  but  only  the 
device  of  a  vase  and  the  sun,  carved  on 
the  face  of  the  stone,  the  name  of  the 
person  intended  being  Vassol — the  word 
Vas,  in  Latin,  meaning  a  vase,  and  Sol, 

the  sun .  - 

MARCH  OF  CANDOUR. 

The  following  equivocal  inscription, 
true,  perhaps,  in  more  senses  than  one, 
is  painted  in  the  window  of  a  well-known 
inn,  in  Sheffield  : — e:  Good  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  Commercial  Gentlemen.  N.  B. 
The  British  Traveller  regularly  taken  in.” 
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Monday,  January  25. 

Conversion  of  St.  Paul. — Sun  rises  39m  after  7 — sets  21m  after  4, 

This  festival  was  instituted  very  early,  and  was  for  a  time  a  holiday  of  obliga¬ 
tion,  commanded  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  to  be  kept  with  great  solemnity.  It  is 
mentioned  as  a  solemn  festival  in  the  Council  of  Oxford,  held  iu  the  reign  of  Hen¬ 
ry  III*,  in  1222. 

Tuesday,  January  26. 

St.  Polycarp. — High  Water  50m  after  2  Morn— 1 1  m  after  3  After. 

St.  Polycarp. — Our  saint  was  bishop  of  Smyrna  tor  many  years,  and  suffered  martyrdom  for 
the  catholic  cause  in  the  year  166.  St.  Polycarp  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of 
the  Apostles, 

Jan.  26,  1828.— Expired  on  this  day  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  a  lady  of  considerable  talents.  She 
was  the  authoress  of  several  novels,  and  possessed  a  happy  vein  of  poetry.  Among 
her  literary  friends  were  numbered  Moore,  Rogers,  and  Lord  Byron,  who  address¬ 
ed  some  elegant  lines  to  her  a  short  time  previous  to  his  final  departure  from 
England  for  the  continent, 

Wednesday,  January  27. 

St.  Julian,  Archbp.  of  Mans. — Sun  rises  35m  after  7 — sets  25m  after  4. 

Jan.  27,  1756.— Born  on  this  day  the  eminent  composer,  J.  C.  W.  G.  Mozart,  at  Salzburg,— 
the  greatest  musical  genius  that  any  country  ever  produced.  Of  Mozart 
it  is  said  that  no  musician  ever  embraced  the  art  so  extensively.  He  excelled  in 
all  styles,  from  the  symphony  to  the  dance  ;  from  operas  to  the  most  simple  bal¬ 
lad.  As  a  virtuoso,  Mozart  was  one  of  the  finest  pianists  in  Europe  ;  he  played 
with  the  most  rapid  execution,  and  his  left  hand  was  particularly  correct  and  ex¬ 
cellent. 

Thursday,  January  28. 

St.  Margaret ,  died  a.d.  1271, — High  Water  1 3m  after  4  morn — 32m  after  4  After . 

Jan.  28,  1381-- — Born  at  Salwarp,  in  Worcestershire,  Richard  Beauchamp,  the  brave  Earl  of 
Warwick.  This  gallant  nobleman  assisted  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV.  ;  and, 
at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  his  proofs  of  courage  were  so  conspicuous,  that  the 
king  employed  him  against  Owen  Glyndwr,  whom  he  put  to  flight,  and  took  his 
banner  with  his  own  hand.  Henry  IV.  left  him  guardian  to  his  son,  the 
hero  of  Agincourt,  by  whose  side  he  fought  at  that  severe  battle  with  astonishing 
bravery.  He  died  in  Normandy,  A.D.  1439,  whilst  filling  the  high  employment  of 
Regent  of  France. 

Friday,  January  29. 

St.  Francis  of  Sales,  died  a  d.  1622. — Smz  rises  32 in  after  7 — sets  28m  after  4. 

St.  Francis. — This  saint  was  founder  of  the  religious  community  of  Visitantines,  or  the  Order 
of  the  Visitation,  of  which  there  are  several  convents.  The  rule  and  discipline  of 
this  order  is  said  to  be  less  severe  than  those  of  almost  any  other  religious  com¬ 
munity. 

Jan.  29,  1820. — Ascension  of  his  present  most  gracious  Majesty,  George  the  Fourth,  to  the 
throne  of  his  father. 

Saturday  January  30. 

St.  Aldegondes  — High  Water  36m  after  5  Morn. — 58m  after  5  After. 

Jan.  30,  1766. — Expired  Susannah  Maria  Cibber,  who  for  several  years  was  reckoned  not  only 
the  best  actress  in  England,  but  supposed  by  many  to  excel  the  celebrated  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  Clairon  of  the  French  Theatre.  Her  father  was  a  Mr.  Arne,  an  eminent 
upholsterer  in  Covent  Garden,  and  her  brother  was  the  famous  Dr.  Arne, 

Sunday,  January  31. 

FOURTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  EPIPHANY. 

Less,  for  the  Day ,  57  chap.  Isaiah  morn. — 58  chap,  Isaiah  even 
St.  Serapion  martyr,  of  England. — Moons  First  Quarter  47m  after  10  morning. 

Jan.  31,  1783. — Died  Sir  Ashton  Lever,  who,  being  a  curious  collector,  and  extending  his 
views  to  all  branches  of  Natural  History,  became  possessed  of  one  of  the  finest 
museums  in  the  world.  This  incomparable  collection  was  disposed  of  by  way  of 
lottery  in  the  year  1685. 

Monday,  Feb.  ]. 

St.  Kinnia  Virgin  of  Ireland. — Sun  rises  >~m  after  7— sets  33  m  after  4. 

Feb.  1,  1702. — On  this  clay,  Marshal  Villeroy,  general  of  the  armies  of  France  and  Spain  In 
Italy,  was  surprised  in  bis  bed  at  Cremona,  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Imperial¬ 
ists  under  Prince  Eugene. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  2. 

Candlemas  Day. — High  Water  2 Dm  after  8  morning — 9m  after  9  after. 

The  festival  of  Candlemas  was  instituted  by  Pope  Gelasius  j  some  ascribe  the 
origin  to  Pope  Virgilius  in  536.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  number  of  candles 
used  in  the  processions  of  the  day,  as  also  from  the  circumstance  of  the  candles 
which  were  required  for  the  church  being  then  consecrated  ;  these  popish  cere¬ 
monies  were  prohibited  in  1548,  By  the  Saxons  it  was  termed  Comdte-maesse, 
and  by  the  Dutch  Lichtmiss 
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THE  MARINER  IN  JEOPARDY; 

OR,  THE 

LISBON  DENTISTS. 

For  the  Olio, 


Some  years  ago,  when  the  f  Diana5  lay 
off  Lisbon,  a  party  of  the  ship’s  crew 
drew  on  the  purser,  and  obtained  leave  to 
cruize  ashore  till  dusk,  and  then  return. 
On  their  landing,  some  went  one  way,  some 
another ;  but  Peter  Carey,  a  f  fine  fore¬ 
castle  man,’  sauntered  into  the  city.  <e  I 
have  faced  the  enemy  by  land  and  sea,” 
said  he,  to  an  old  woman  counting  her 
beads  in  one  of  the  avenues  to  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  “  but,  my  good  old  soul,  I  am 
beaten  now  ;  where  does  the  tooth-drawer 
live  ?” 

Evidently  interrupted  in  her  devotions, 
she  replied,  “  Say  your  Ave  Marias.” 

“  Nonsense  !”  said  Peter,  (e  I’ve  got 
the  tooth-ache.” 

ee  Try  your  Paternosters,  then,  young 
man,”  she  continued. 

“  Try  and  answer  my  question,”  said 
5 — V ql,  V.  E 


Peter,  ready  to  stare  her  through ; — 
*f  Where  does  the  tooth-drawer  live  ?” 

i(  Over  the  way,”  said  she,  pointing  witli 
her  finger,  “  that  low  house  is  the  place 
where  you  will  be  turned  round  the  pole  ; 
but,  young  man,  take  care  your  mouth  is 
not  wrecked  of  its  teeth  ;  Caspar’s  a  rare 
hand  at  pulling  them  out.” 

“  Thank  ye,”  said  Peter,  <c  the  very 
man  I  want;”  and  hastened  his  pace  to¬ 
wards  the  house,  which,  by  the  tottering 
appearance  of  its  exterior,  had  been  many 
years  subjected  to  the  busy  hand  of  Time. 
The  sun,  however,  shone  brightly  over 
the  door,  penetrating  the  chinks  like  an 
inquisitive  and  cheerful  visitor,  forming 
lines  of  shade  by  reflection  round  the  an¬ 
gles  and  apertures  of  the  dwelling.  The 
emblems  of  its  owner’s  professions  were 
flourished  in  the  window  in  no  ordinary 
glare.  Herein  Peter  stole  a  peep,  by  way 
of  introduction,  then  rattled  the  casement, 
and  knocking  loudly  at  the  entrance,  he 
was  admitted  into  the  presence  of  Caspar 
Jacques,  the  operator. 

“Do  you  want  me,  or  my  good  wo¬ 
man  !”  inquired  Gaspai,  looking  towards 
his  wife,  who  interpreted  his  meaning. 
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t(  Your  good  woman  V7  said  Peter. 

te  Ay,  good  woman, — my  wife  there.” 

“  Master  Barber,”  rejoined  Peter,  “  in 
my  country  they  paint  a  good  woman 
without  a  head.” 

“  Do  they  V7 

“  Yes,”  said  Peter,  holding  the  side  of 
his  face,  and  with  a  dismal  grin  ;  s<  your 
wife  has  a  wise  head  and  pretty  face  to 
boot ;  but  an  end  to  all  joking — you  draw 
teeth,  don’t  you  V* 

“  I  do,  with  great  pleasure,”  said  Gas- 
par,  “  I  have  drawn  thousands  in  my 
time.” 

i(  That  is,  you  and  I  together,”  rejoin¬ 
ed  his  wife,  as  she  gave  Peter  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  smile :  who  added,  lc  Then  you  are 
the  persons  I  want and  he  threw  a  dol¬ 
lar  on  the  table,  and  his  hat  in  a  corner. 

Gaspar  Jacques,  who  was  a  thin,  tall, 
aged  man,  very  scraggy  in  feature,  and 
very  much  furbished  in  wig  and  mode, 
and  dressed  in  the  half  professional  cos¬ 
tume  of  a  barber  and  dentist,  with  small 
eyes  set  far  in  his  head,  and  nose  long- 
enough  to  reach  the  bottom  of  Peter’s 
throat,  drew  his  contour  into  a  mournful 
length,  as  he  swept  the  floor  in  the  mid¬ 


dle  of  the  room,  while  his  nimble  and 
prattling  wife,  pretty  enough  and  young 
enough  to  make  the  ‘  green-eyed  mons¬ 
ter’  crazy,  held  fast  the  nose  of  a  pedlar, 
and  shaved  off  his  week’s  crop,  with  a 
light  hand,  near  the  window. 

“  Take  off  your  jacket,  and  sit  on  the 
ground,  my  honest  tar,”  said  Gaspar, — 
<e  and  I’ll  probe  the  tooth.”  Peter  obey¬ 
ed  the  order,  slipping  the  quid  aside,  and 
conveying  it  into  his  cross-barred  waist¬ 
coat  pocket. 

Now,”  said  Gaspar,  when  you 
will  have  finished  the  pedlar,  come  and 
assist  in  holding  down  the  sailor’s  feet.” 

“  I’ll  come  directly,  master,”  said  she, 
as  she  wiped  the  razor  over  the  palm  of 
her  hand,  and  laid  it  on  the  shelf  with  the 
money  the  pedlar  paid  her,  and  began  to 
hold  Peter’s  feet. 

“  Bless  you,  my  love,”  said  Peter,  ce  I 
wish  yeu  had  a  better  office  ; — hold  me 
tight,  lest  I  should  wince.” 

e<  Nay,”  said  the  pedlar,  ee  if  you’re 
so  strong  and  frisky,  let  me  help.” 

“  The  more  the  merrier,”  said  Peter, 
who  was  any  thing  but  merry  ;  so  the 
pedlar  knelt  on  one  side  and  Gaspar’s  wife 
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on  the  other.  With  his  torturing  screw  pre¬ 
pared,  Gaspar  walked  behind  his  patient, 
as  about  to  do  a  hidden  deed,  and  grasped 
his  head  as  he  held  it  upward  betwixt  his 
knees,  as  if  it  were  in  a  vice,  and  feeling 
for  the  carious  tooth,  fixed  the  instrument, 
and  pulled  away  with  all  his  might. 

e<  God  be  praised  1”  said  Peter,  put¬ 
ting  his  great  tail,  like  a  yard  of  junk, 
aside,  as  a  tremendous  back  tooth  appear¬ 
ed  before  him. 

“  Get  the  basin,”  whispered  Gaspar, 
proudly  ;  “  but  I’m  sorry  this  is  not  the 
right  tooth  of  which  you  complain.” 

ei  No,”  ejaculated  Peter,  throwing 
down  another  dollar,  “  try  again,  master 
drawer  !” 

Gaspar  and  his  assistants  resumed  their 
hold.  The  instrument  being  refixed, 
Gaspar  tugged  and  tugged  till  he  panted 
for  breath,  and  Peter’s  eye- balls  seemed 
like  his  other  features,  distorted  out  of 
their  place.  At  length,  with  a  sudden 
twist  and  crash,  out  came  the  second  tooth, 
the  prongs  of  which  were  shewn  to  Peter 
with  evident  satisfaction. 

“  A  rare  one  this  !  wash  your  mouth,” 
said  Gaspar,  holding  the  tooth  betwixt  his 
finger  and  thumb,  and  offering  the  pa¬ 
tient  some  warm  water  ;  f‘  then  I’ll  see  if 
your  gums  are  safely  closed  fearing  at 
the  same  time  that  his  jaw  was  splintered. 
This  being  complied  with,  Peter  was  get¬ 
ting  up,  still  inflicted,  as  he  thought,  with 
tooth-ache  pangs ;  Gaspar  affirming  that, 
to  make  a  successful  cure,  he  must  be  in¬ 
dulged  with  one  more  trial. 

Be  nimble,  then,”  said  Peter,  undis 
mayed,  pulling  out  his  money,  and  fling¬ 
ing  it  on  the  ground,  ee  there,  take  that 
in  a  lump,  and  pull  every  tooth"  out  of 
my  head,— you’ll  be  sure  of  the  right.” 
But  the  pedlar,  half  frightened,  and  los¬ 
ing  bis  time,  rose  and  took  his  wares  over 
his  shoulder,  declaring — If  this  is  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  British  courage,  what  must  it  be 
when  engaged  with  the  enemy  !” 

What,  indeed,”  said  Peter ;  ‘c  if  you 
don’t  wait  for  your  grog  at  the  ship.  I’ll 
bear  down  upon  your  wares.” 

“  Very  well,”  promised  the  pedlar, 
lifting  his  eves  and  hands  as  he  shut  the 
door  after  him.  Caspar’s  w  ife,  who  was 
quite  exhausted,  sat  down  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  to  rest  herself,  and  fainted  as  dead 
in  the  chair.  Peter,  perceiving  it,  jumped 
up  like  a  sailor,  began  fanning  her  face 
with  an  apron,  and  held  her  steadily  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  and  blessings  on  his  lips. 
Gaspar,  whose  feelings  were  not  of  the 
most  acute  description,  but  who,  never¬ 
theless,  loved  his  wife,  bustled  right  and 
left  for  restoratives.  But  Peter,  as  if  by 
instinct  and  custom,  pulled  a  flask  out  of 
ibis  pocket  and  forced  upon  her  a  cordial 


dose.  Some  of  his  shipmates,  who  had 
made  purchases  of  the  pedlar,  and  ascer¬ 
tained  where  Peter  was  occupied,  crept 
softly  up  the  pillars  of  the  window,  put 
their  hats  aside,  took  a  peep  at  his  busy 
situation,  and  retreated,  with  a  view  of 
giving  him  a  yarn  on  the  subject  when 
he  returned  on  shipboard. 

Meantime,  success  followed  Peler’s  ap¬ 
plication,  and  by  degrees  the  barberess  so 
far  recovered,  as  to  wear  her  wonted  ani¬ 
mating  hues  of  countenance.  Peter  was 
so  much  rejoiced  on  seeing  her  rise,  that 
he  took  her  hand,  pronouncing  his  tooth¬ 
ache  to  be  cured  without  more  trouble  ; 
but  that,  if  it  returned  at  any  time,  his 
teeth  should  never  bring  a  woman  again 
into  a  dilemma  ; — he  would  rather  be 
chained  to  the  cannon’s  mouth  and  cause 
them  to  go  out  without  mercy. 

Saying  this  and  persisting  in  their 
accepting  his  money,  he  shook  hands, 
flinging  his  jacket  across  his  arm,  tipped 
his  hat  on— took  a  swig  at  the  flask — 
tottered  over  the  threshold,  and  was 
watched  to  the  tinning  of  the  street  to¬ 
wards  the  ship  by  Gaspar  and  his  wife, 
praising  the  generosity  and  courage  of 
Peter  Carey.  Philo-Nauticus, 


LONDON  ANOMALIES. 

BY  HUDIBRAS,  JUNIOR. 

Oh !  London’s  a  comical  place. 

In  which  comical  people  do  dwell; 

Where  comical  streets  you  may  trace. 

And  comical  things  the  folks  sell : 

And  what  is  more  comical  still. 

Although  it  seems  nearly  a  fiction, 

Each  street  with  its  name  chimes  so  ill. 

That  the  whole  is  a  plump  contradiction. 

First  Cheap  side  is  known  to  be  dear ; 

Wood- street  is  all  stones ,  bricks  &  mortar  ; 
In  Milk-street  the  people  drink  beer ; 

In  Leer-lane  they’ve  nothing  but  water  ; 

In  the  Poultry  no  fowls  you  will  see. 

You  need  not  go  there  for  conviction  ; 

In  Love- lane  the  folks  disagree  ; — 

Thus  the  whole  is  a  plump  contradiction. 

On  Sajfnm-hill  every  thing’s  brown  ; 

In  Cow- cross  you  seldom  see  cattle  ; 

In  Water- lane  no  ope  can  drown  ; 

In  Angel-court,  Lord,  what  a  prattle! 

In  Honey- lane  there’s  not  a  bee. 

Although  Drones  there  may  meet  no  restric¬ 
tion  ; 

In  Orchard- street  grows  not  a  tree; — 

Thus  the  whole  is  a  plump  contradiction! 

In  Fleet- street  the  coaches  go  slow  ; 

Racket- court  is  quite  peaceful  and  quiets 
You’ll  find  not  an  arrow  at  Bow, 

And  Paradise- street  is  all  riot  ; 

StiZt-alley  is  pestered  with  noise. 

Which  the  neighbours  all  find  an  affliction; 
In  Lad-lane  are  very  few  boys ; — 

Thus  the  whole  is  a  plump  contradiction  ! 

The  New  River  head  is  its  tail ; 

Mount  Pleasant  with  mud  is  offensive  ■; 

In  New- street  they  sell  things  quite  stale  f 
Little  Britain  is  very  extensive; 
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That  the  New  Road  is  old  is  quite  true, 

In  Truth-street  live  dealers  in  fiction  ; 
While  OM-street  is  looking  quite  new ; — 
Thus  the  whole  is  a  plump  contradiction ! 

Mount-street  as  a  pancake  is  flat. 

And  Hill-street  is  all  on  a  level ; 

While  Grem-street’s  as  black  as  your  hat. 
And  Dowra-street’s  as  rough  as  the  devil ; 
In  Golden- lane  some  keep  a  pig. 

In  spite  of  Mic.  Taylor’s  restriction  ; 

In  ISws/i-Iane  you  can’t  see  a  twig ; — 

Thus  the  whole  is  a  plump  contradiction  ! 

In  Whych-street  folks  live  any  how, 

In  Jrfie-lane  all  by  their  labour  ; 

In  Field- lane  there  ne’er  was  a  plough ; 

In  Friendly- court  none  knows  his  neigh¬ 
bour  ; 

In  St.  James's  lives  many  a  true  Greek, 

For  young  opulent  boobies’  affliction ; 

In  Greek- street  but  broad  Scotch  they  speak  : 
Thus  the  whole  is  a  plump  contradiction ! 

In  Rider-street  all  people  walk; 

In  Walker's- court  some  keep  their  trotters; 
In  Dumb-?L\\ey  all  the  folks  talk ; 

In  King-street  there  are  treason  &  plotters. 
Then,  ye  Streets,  Lanes,  and  Alleys,  adieu! 

Like  your  dwellers,  you’re  all  but  a  fiction  ; 
For  search  London  life  through  and  through, 
’Tis  all  but  a  plump  contradiction ! 

Old  Monthly. 


(For  the  Olio.) 


THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  ANIMALS. 

By  Professor  Dewhurst. 

Considering  the  immense  variety  of 
animals  which  inhabit  the  globe,  it*  has 
been  deemed  expedient  by  naturalists,  in 
order  not  only  to  found  a  system  by  which 
the  science  of  Zoology  could  be  studied, 
but  also  that  they  should  be  popularly 
comprehended.  Accordingly,  the  ani¬ 
mated  kingdom  has  been  divided  into  six 
grand  classes,  well  known  to  the  reader, 
but  which  I  repeat  for  the  sake  of  uni¬ 
formity.  They  are,— l.  The  Quadru¬ 
peds,— 2.  Birds,— 3.  Amphibious  Ani¬ 
mals  and  Reptiles, — 4.  Fishes, — 5.  In¬ 
sects, — 6.  Zoophytes.  But  each  of  these 
are  again  subdivided  into  various  orders, 
genera,  species,  and  varieties. 

The  first  class  is  that  which  is  the  most 
serviceable  to  mankind,  inasmuch  as  by 
means  of  many  that  have  been  reduced  to 
a  domestic  condition,  and  exist  among  us 
only  in  a  state  of  servitude,  we  are  sup¬ 
plied  in  our  wants  and  necessities,  either 
directly  affording  us  a  supply  of  animal 
food,  or  indirectly  administering  to  our 
comforts  as  beasts  of  burden  ;  indepen¬ 
dently  of  those  carnivora  that  range  the 
forest  and  are  a  terror  to  man  and  all 
around  them,  or  those  who  become  the 
unfortunate  objects  of  the  chace.  The 
<  » > v i > i . ^ rs  of  this  class  exceed  almost  all 
ation,  more  especially  as  the  spe- 
"  f  several  genera  have  been  crossed. 


and  new  varieties  produced  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  wants  or  pleasures  of  man. — - 
Again,  this  class  constitutes  a  most  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  our  commerce,  inasmuch  as 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  annually  im¬ 
port  several  millions  of  the  furs  of  diffe¬ 
rent  animals,  besides  those  imported  by 
merchants  and  private  individuals, — ex¬ 
clusive  of  those  indigenous  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  which  are  exported  to  Russia, 
China,  and  other  parts  of  the  globe. 
This  class  comprises  the  greater  number  of 
animals  which  become  a  prey  to  each 
other,  examples  of  which  are  seen  in  the 
cat  tribe.  Witness,  for  instance,  the 
cruel  tortures  committed  by  the  domestic 
cat  on  the  beautiful  but  mischievous 
mouse — or  the  tremendous  ferocity  of  the 
tiger,  his  insatiable  thirst  for  blood,  for¬ 
midable,  fierce,  and  cruel,  without  neces¬ 
sity  or  provocation  ■;  compare  the  conduct 
of  this  species  with  that  of  the  lion  (also 
of  the  same  order),  and  observe  the  no¬ 
bleness  and  generosity  he  displays  in  the 
midst  of  his  ferocity.  The  feline  order  is 
the  most  splendid  but  ferocious  of  all  the 
mammalia. 

The  class  aves  or  birds,  constitutes 
another  division  of  Zoology,  and  is  sub¬ 
divided  principally  into  the  carnivorous, 
graminivorous,  and  the  insectivorous,  but 
the  learned  and  excellent  Secretary  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  (N.  A.  Vigors,  Esq., 
F.R.S.)  has  placed  them  into  five  prin¬ 
cipal  sub-divisions,  according  to  the 
habits,  propensities,  or  manners  of  the 
different  genera  ;  and  I  believe  Mr.  Mac 
Leay  has  attempted  a  similar  arrange¬ 
ment  in  the  insect  family. 

And  the  fishes  have  been  most  ably 
classed  from  their  anatomical  structure,*1 
Most  of  the  mammalia  have  been  classed 
by  Cuvier  and  others  from  the  peculiar 
conformation  of  the  animal’s  teeth  and 
feet,  inasmuch  as  by  looking  into  the 
mouth  of  the  animal,  or  the  feet,  we  can 
pretty  well  ascertain  whether  the  creature 
has  subsisted  upon  animal  or  vegetable 
food.  For  instance,  if  the  skull  of  an 
animal  has  no  incisor  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw,  but  lateral  molar  teeth  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  grinding  the  food,  and  the  feet 
terminating  in  a  divided  hoof,  we  may 
safely  pronounce  it  to  be  a  ruminant , 
more  especially  if  we  examine  the  com¬ 
plicated  stomach  peculiar  to  the  bovine 
genus.  If  in  an  animal  with  teeth  like 
the  dog  or  cat,  with  feet  terminating  in 
divided  toes,  and  a  simple  membraneous 
stomach,  that  it  is  a  carnivorous  creature, 
who  subsists  upon  flesh  ;  if  with  teeth 
like  the  rabbit,  that  it  belongs  to  those 

*  The  reader  will  do  well  to  peruse  the  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Dr.  Macartney  on  this  subject,  in  Rees’ 
Cyclopedia,  entitled  “  Classification 
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adapted  for  gnawing,  as  the  mouse  tribe, 
which  is  very  extensive  ;  aDd  lastly,  if 
the  teeth  approach  in  any  way  like  that  of 
man,  we  consider  it  as  belonging  to  the 
monkey  tribe.  Many  others  I  might 
mention  if  my  limits  permitted,  but  the 
reader  will  do  well  to  peruse  the  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  Natural  History,  by  Le  Keux, — • 
Cuvier’s  Animal  Kingdom,  by  Griffiths, 
— and  the  Menageries,  by  Knight ;  which 
will  afford  him  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  subject. 

As  man  constitutes  the  head  and  first 
order  in  the  extensive  class  of  mammalia, 
I  shall  consider  this  subject  in  my  next 
paper. 


SONG  OF  THE  SMITHY. 
( For  the  Olio.) 


Leave  your  fettered  minstrelsy. 

Lute  and  pipe  throw  quickly  by; 

Hither  come  and  listen  to 
Our  smithy’s  cheering  melody. 

Nature's  music  soundeth  here. 

While  the  hammer’s  weight  we  swing, 
Care  and  sorrow  quickly  flee 
At  the  anvil’s  cheering  ring. 

Ye  who  boast  of  music’s  power, 

Know  that  we  that  music  gave  ; 

Our  chiming  notes  were  craftily 

Filch’d  from  us  by  an  ancient  knave,* 
Nature’s  music,  &c. 

Eolus  with  his  magic  harp 
To  match  our  music  strives  in  vain  ; 

Zephyr  in  his  wildest  mood 
Ne’er  produced  so  sweet  a  strain. 

Nature’s  music,  &c. 

J.  Y.  A - N. 


MY  CHRISTMAS  DINNER. 


It  was  on  the  twentieth  of  December 
last  that  I  received  an  invitation  from 
my  friend  Mr.  Phiggins,  to  dine  with 
him,  in  Mark-lane,  on  Christmas-day. 
I  had  several  reasons  for  declining  this 
proposition.  The  first  was,  that  Mr.  P. 
makes  it  a  rule,  at  all  these  festivals,  to 
empty  the  entire  contents  of  his  counting- 
house  into  his  little  dining- parlour  ;  and 
you  consequently  sit  down  to  dinner  with 
six  white-waistcoated  clerks,  let  loose 
upon  a  turkey.  The  second  was,  that 
l  am  not  sufficiently  well-read  in  cotton 
and  sugar,  to  enter  with  any  spirit  into 
the  subject  of  conversation.  The  third 
was,  and  is,  that  I  never  drink  cape 
wine.  But  by  far  the  most  prevailing 
reason  remains  to  be  told.  1  had  been 
anticipating  for  some  days,  and  was 
hourly  in  the  hope  of  receiving,  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  spend  my  Christmas-day  in  a 


*  Macrobius  tells  us  that  the  clangorous 
noise  of  smiths’  hammers  gave  rise  to  the 
science  of  music. 


most  irresistible  quarter.  I  was  expect¬ 
ing,  indeed,  the  felicity  of  eating  plum¬ 
pudding  with  an  angel ;  and,  on  the 
strength  of  my  imaginary  engagement, 
I  returned  a  polite  note  to  Mr.  P.,  re-> 
ducing  him  to  the  necessity  of  advertising 
for  another  candidate  for  cape  and  turkey. 

The  twenty-first  came.  Another  in¬ 
vitation — to  dine  with  a  regiment  of  roast 
beef  eaters  at  Clapham.  I  declined  this 
also,  for  the  above  reason,  and  for  one 
other,  viz.  that,  on  dining  there  ten 
Christmas  days  ago,  it  was  discovered, 
on  sitting  down,  that  one  little  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  roast  beef  had  been  en¬ 
tirely  overlooked.  Would  it  be  be¬ 
lieved  - but  I  will  not  stay  to  mystify — 
I  merely  mention  the  fact.  They  had 
forgotten  the  horse-radish  l 

The  next  day  arrived,  and  with  it  a 
neat  epistle,  sealed  with  violet-coloured 
wax,  from  Upper  Brook-street.  f‘Dine 
with  the  ladies — at  home  on  Christmas- 
day.”  Very  tempting,  it  is  true  ;  but 
not  exactly  the  letter  I  was  longing  for. 
I  began,  however,  to  debate  within  my¬ 
self  upon  the  policy  of  securing  this  bird 
in  the  hand,  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
two  that  were  still  hopping  about  the 
bush,  when  the  consultation  was  sud¬ 
denly  brought  to  a  close,  by  a  prophetic 
view  of  the  portfolio  of  drawings  fresh 
from  boarding-school — moths  and  roses 
on  embossed  paper ; — to  say  nothing  of 
the  album,  in  which  I  stood  engaged  to 
write  an  elegy  on  a  Java  sparrow,  that 
had  been  a  .favourite  in  the  family  for 
three  days.  I  rung  for  gilt-edged,  plead¬ 
ed  a  world  of  polite  regret,  and  again  de¬ 
clined. 

The  twenty-third  dawned  :  time  was 
getting  on  rather  rapidly,  but  no  card 
came.  I  began  to  despair  of  any  more 
invitations,  and  to  repent  of  my  refusals. 
Breakfast  was  ^hardly  over,  however, 
when  the  servant  brought  up-— not  a  let¬ 
ter — but  an  aunt  and  a  brace  of  cousins 
from  Bayswater.  They  would  listen  to 
no  excuse  ;  consanguinity  required  me, 
and  Christmas  was  not  my  own.  Now 
my  cousins  keep  no  albums  ;  they  are 
really  as  pretty  as  cousins  can  be  ;  and 
when  violent  hands,  with  white  kid 
gloves,  are  laid  on  one,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  effect  an  escape  with  becom¬ 
ing  elegance.  I  could  not,  however, 
give  up  my  darling  hope  of  >a  pleasanter 
prospect.  They  fought  with  me  in  fifty 
engagements — that  I  pretended  to  have 
made.  I  shewed  them  the  Court  Guide, 
with  ten  names  obliterated — being  those 
of  persons  who  had  not  asked  me  to 
mince-meat  and  misletoe  ;  and  I  ulti¬ 
mately  gained  my  cause  by  quartering 
the  remains  of  an  infectious  fever  on  the 
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sensitive  fears  of  tfiy  aunt,  and  by  divid¬ 
ing’  a  rheumatism  and  a  sprained  ancle 
between  my  sympathetic  cousins. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone  I  walked 
out,  sauntering  involuntarily  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  only  house  in  which  I  felt 
I  could  spend  a  happy”  Christmas. 
As  I  approached,  a  porter  brought  a 
large  hamper  to  the  door.  “  A  present 
from  the  country,”  thought  I ;  fc  yes, 
they  do  dine  at  home  ;  they  must  ask 
me  ;  they  know  that  I  am  in  town.”  Im¬ 
mediately  afterwards  a  servant  issued 
with  a  letter  ;  he  took  the  nearest  way  to 
my  lodgings,  and  I  hurried  back  by  ano¬ 
ther  street  to  receive  the  so-much-wished 
for  invitation.  I  was  in  a  state  of  deli¬ 
rious  delight. 

I  arrived — but  there  was  no  letter.  I 
sate  down  to  wait,  in  a  spirit  of  calmer 
enjoyment  than  I  had  experienced  for 
some  days  ;  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
a  note  was  brought  to  me.  At  length 
the  desired  dispatch  had  come  ;  it  seemed 
written  on  the  leaf  of  a  lily,  with  a  pen 
dipped  in  dew.  I  opened  it, — and  had 
nearly  fainted  with  disappointment.  It 
was  from  a  stock-broker,  who  begins  an 
anecdote  of  Mr.  Rothschild  before  din¬ 
ner,  and  finishes  it  with  the  fourth  bot¬ 
tle — and  who  makes  his  eight  children 
stay  up  to  supper  and  snap-dragon.  In 
Macadamizing  a  stray  stone  in  one  of  his 
periodical  puddings,  I  once  lost  a  tooth, 
and  with  it  an  heiress  of  some  reputation. 
I  wrote  a  most  irritable  apology,  and  dis¬ 
patched  my  warmest  regards  in  a  whirl¬ 
wind. 

December  the  twenty-fourth. — I  began 
to  count  the  hours,  and  uttered  many 
poetical  things  about  the  wings  of  Time. 
Alack  !  no  letter  came  ; — yes,  I  received 
a  note  from  a  distinguished  dramatist, 
requesting  the  honour,  &c.  But  I  was 
too  cunning  for  this,  and  practised  wisdom 
for  once.  I  happened  to  reflect  that  his 
pantomime  was  to  make  its  appearance 
on  the  night  after,  and  that  his  object 
was  to  perpetrate  the  whole  programme 
upon  me.  Regret  that  I  could  not  have 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Paulo*  and 
the  rest  of  the  literati  to  be  then  and 
there  assembled,  was  of  course  immedi¬ 
ately  expressed. 

My  mind  became  restless  and  agitated. 
I  felt,  amidst  all  these  invitations,  cruelly 
neglected.  They  served,  indeed,  but  to 
increase  my  uneasiness,  as  they  opened 
prospects  of  happiness  in  which  I  could 
take  no  share.  They  discovered  a  most 
tempting  dessert,  composed  of  forbidden 
fruit.  I  took  down  “  Childe  Harold,” 
and  read  myself  into  a  sublime  contempt 
of  mankind.  I  began  to  perceive  that 
tnerriment  is  only  malice  in  disguise*  and 


that  the  chief  cardinal  virtue  is  misan*’ 
thropy. 

I  sate  (e  nursing  my  wrath”  till  it 
scorched  me  ;  when  the  arrival  of  ano¬ 
ther  epistle  suddenly  charmed  me  from 
this  state  of  delicious  melancholy  and  de-' 
lightful  endurance  of  wrong.  I  sickened 
as  I  surveyed,  and  trembled  as  I  opened 
it.  It  was  dated  from - ,  but  no  mat¬ 

ter;  it  was  not  the  letter.  In  such  a 
frenzy  as  mine,  raging  to  behold  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  my  adoration  condescend,  not 
to  eat  a  custard,  but  to  render  it  invisible 
■ — to  be  invited  perhaps  to  a  tart  fabri¬ 
cated  by  her  own  ethereal  fingers  ;  with 
such  possibilities  before  me,  how  could 
I  think  of  joining  a  “  friendly  party” — 
where  I  should  inevitably  sit  next  to  a 
deaf  lady,  who  had  been,  when  a  little 
girl,  patted  on  the  head  by  Wilkes,  or 
my  Lord  North,  she  could’  not  recollect 
which — had  taken  tea  with  the  author  of 
“  Junius,”  but  bad  forgotten  his  name — - 
and  who  once  asked  me  “  whether  Mr. 
Munden’s  monument  was  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey  or  St.  Pauls?” — I  seized  a 
pen,  and  presented  my  complimenls.  I 
hesitated — for  the  peril  and  precarious¬ 
ness  of  my  situation  flashed  on  my  mind  • 
but  hope  had  Still  left  tfie  a  straw  to  catch 
at,  and  I  at  length  succeeded  in  resisting 
this  late  and  terrible  temptation. 

After  the  first  burst  of  excitement  I 
sunk  into  still  deeper  despondency.  My 
spirit  became  a  prey  to  anxiety  and  re¬ 
morse.  I  could  not  eat ;  dinner  was  re¬ 
moved  with  unlifted  covers.  I  went  out. 
The  world  seemed  to  have  acquired  a 
new  face  ;  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but 
raisins  and  rounds  of  beef.  I  wandered 
about  like  Lear — I  had  given  up  all  I — 
I  felt  myself  grated  against  the  world  like 
a  nutmeg.  It  grew  dark — 1  sustained  a 
still  gloomier  shock.  Every  chance 
seemed  to  have  expired,  and  every  body 
seemed  to  have  a  delightful  engagement 
for  the  next  day.  I  alone  was  disengaged 
— I  felt  like  the  Last  Man  !  To-morrow 
appeared  to  have  already  commenced  its 
career  ;  mankind  had  anticipated  the  fu¬ 
ture  ;  “  and  coming  mince-pies  cast  their 
shadows  before.” 

In  this  state  of  desolation  and  dismay 
I  called — I  could  not  help  it — -at  the  house 
to  which  I  had  so  fondly  anticipated  an 
invitation  and  a  welcome.  My  protest 
must  here  however  be  recorded,  that 
though  l  called  in  the  hope  of  being  ask¬ 
ed,  it  was  my  fixed  determination  not  to 
avail  myself  of  so  protracted  a  piece  of 
politeness  No :  my  triumph  would 
have  been  to  have  annihilated  them  with 
an  engagement  made  in  September,  pay¬ 
able  three  month?  after  date.  With 
these  feelings  1  gave  an  agitated  knock— 
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they  were  stoning  the  plums,  and  did  not 
immediately  attend.  I  rung — how  un¬ 
like  a  dinner  bell  it  sounded  !  A  girl 
at  length  made  her  appearance,  and, 
with  a  mouthful  of  citron,  informed  me 
that  the  family  had  gone  to  spend  their 
Christmas-eve  in  Portland-place.  I 
rushed  down  the  steps,  I  hardly  knew 
whither.  My  first  impulse  was  to  go  to 
some  wharf  and  inquire  what  vessels  were 
starting  for  America.  But  it  was  a  cold 
night — I  went  home  and  threw  myself 
on  my  miserable  couch.  In  other  words, 
I  went  to  bed. 

I  dozed  and  dreamed  away  the  hours 
till  daybreak.  Sometimes  I  fancied  my¬ 
self  seated  in  a  roaring  circle,  roasting 
chesnuts  at  a  blazing  log  ;  at  others, 
that  I  had  fallen  into  the  Serpentine  while 
skaiting,  and  that  the  Humane  Society 
were  piling  upon  me  a  Pelion,  or  rather 
a  Vesuvius  of  blankets.  I  awoke  a  little 
refreshed.  Alas  !  it  was  the  twenty-fifth 
of  the  month — it  was  Christmas-day  ! — 
Let  the  reader,  if  he  possess  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  Milton,  conceive  my  sensations. 

I  swallowed  an  atom  of  dry  toast — no¬ 
thing  could  calm  the  fever  of  my  soul. 
I  stirred  the  fire  and  read  Zimmerman 
alternately.  Even  reason — the  last  re¬ 
medy  one  has  recourse  to  in  such  cases 
— came  at  length  to  my  relief  ;  I  argued 
myself  into  a  philosophic  fit.  But,  un¬ 
luckily,  just  as  the  Lethean  tide  within 
me  was  at  its  height,  my  landlady  broke 
in  upon  my  lethargy,  and  chased  away 
by  a  single  word  all  the  little  sprites  and 
pleasures  that  were  acting  as  my  physi¬ 
cians,  and  prescribing  balm  for  my 
wounds.  She  paid  me  the  usual  com¬ 
pliments,  and  then — ce  Do  you  ..dine  at 
home  to-day,  Sir?”  abruptly  inquired 
she.  Here  was  a  question.  No  Spanish 
inquisitor  ever  inflicted  such  complete 
dismay  in  so  short  a  sentence.  Had  she 
given  me  a  Sphynx  to  expound,  a  Gor¬ 
dian  tangle  to  untwist ;  had  she  set  me  a 
lesson  in  algebra,  or  asked  me  the  way 
to  Brobdignag  ;  had  she  desired  me  to 
shew  her  the  North  Pole,  or  the  meaning 
of  a  melodrama ; — any  or  all  of  these 
I  might  have  accomplished.  But  to  re¬ 
quest  me  to  define  my  dinner — to  inquire 
into  its  latitude — to  compel  me  to  fathom 
that  sea  of  appetite  which  I  now  felt 
rushing  through  my  frame—to  ask  me 
to  dive  into  futurity,  and  become  the 
prophet  of  pies  and  preserves  ! — My 
heart  died  within  me  at  the  impossibility 
of  a  reply. 

She  had  repeated  the  question  before 
I  could  collect  my  senses  around  me. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  it  occurred  to 
me  that,  in  the  event  of  my  having  no 
engagement  abroad,  my  landlady  meant 


to  invite  me  !  “  There  will  at  least  be 

the  two  daughters,”  I  whispered  to  my¬ 
self;  and  after  all,  Lucy  Matthews  is 
a  charming  girl,  and  touches  the  harp 
divinely.  She  has  a  very  small  pretty 
hand,  I  recollect ;  only  her  ^fingers  are 
so  punctured  by  the  needle — and  I  rather 
think  she  bites  her  nails.  No,  I  will  not 
even  now  give  up  my  hope.  It  was  yes¬ 
terday  but  a  straw — to-day  it  is  but  the 
thistledown  ;  but  I  will  cling  to  it  to 
the  last  moment.  There  are  still  four 
hours  left ;  they  will  not  dine  till  six. 
One  desperate  struggle,  and  the  peril  is 
past,  let  me  not  be  seduced  by  this  last 
golden  apple,  and  I  may  yet  win  my 
race.”  The  struggle  was  made— “  I 
should  not  dine  at-home.”  This  was 
the  only  phrase  left  me  ;  for  I  could 
not  say  that  “  I  should  dine  out.” — ■ 
Alas  !  that  an  event  should  be  at  the 
same  time  so  doubtful  and  so  desirable. 
I  only  begged  that  if  any  letter  arrived 
it  might  be  brought  to  me  immediately. 

The  last  plank,  the  last  splinter,  had 
now  given  way  beneath  me.  1  was 
floating  about  with  no  hope  but  the 
chance  of  something  almost  impossible. 
They  had  f‘  left  me  alone,”  not  with  my 
glory,  but  with  an  appetite  that  resem¬ 
bled  an  avalanche  seeking  whom  it  might 
devour.  I  had  passed  one  dinnerless 
day,  and  the  half  of  another  ;  yet  the 
promised  land  was  as  far  from  sight  as 
ever.  I  recounted  the  chances  1  had 
missed.  The  dinners  I  might  have  en¬ 
joyed,  passed  in  a  dioramic  view  before 
my  eyes.  Mr.  Phiggins  and  his  six 

clerks — the  Clapham  beef-eaters - the 

charms  of  Upper  Brook-street - my 

pretty  cousins,  and  the  pantomime-wri¬ 
ter — the  stock-broker,  whose  stories  one 
forgets,  and  the  elderly  lady  who  forgets 
her  stories — they  all  marched  by  me,  a 
procession  of  apparitions.  Even  my 
landlady’s  invitation,  though  unborn,  was 
not  forgotten  in  summing  up  my  sacri¬ 
fices.  And  for  what? 

Four  o’clock.  Hope  was  perfectly 
ridiculous.  I  had  been  walking  upon 
the  hair-bridge  over  a  gulf,  and  could 
not  get  into  Elysium  after  all.  I  had 
been  catching  moonbeams,  and  running 
after  notes  of  music.  Despair  was  my 
only  convenient  refuge  ;  no  chance  re¬ 
mained,  unless  something  should  drop 
from  the  clouds.  In  this  last  particular 
I  was  not  disappointed  ;  for  on  looking 
up  I  perceived  a  heavy  shower  of  snow. 
Yet  I  was  obliged  toa  venture  forth  ;  for 
being  supposed  to  dine  out,  i  could  not 
of  course  remain  at  home.  Where  to 
go  I  knew  not ;  I  was  like  my  first  fa¬ 
ther— the  world  was  all  before  me.” 

I  flung  my  cloak  around  me,  and  hur- 
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ried  forth  with  the  feelings  of  a  bandit 
longing  for  a  stiletto.  At  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  I  staggered  against  two  or  three 
smiling  rascals,  priding  themselves  upon 
their  punctuality.  They  had  just  arri¬ 
ved — to  make  the  tour  of  Turkey.  How 
I  hated  them  ! — As  l  rushed  by  the  par¬ 
lour,  a  single  glance  disclosed  to  me  a 
blazing  fire,  with  Lucy  and  several 
lovely  creatures  in  a  semicircle.  Fancy, 
too,  gave  me  a  glimpse  of  a  sprig  of  mis- 
letoe — I  vanished  from  the  house,  like  a 
spectre  at  day-break. 

How  long  I  wandered  about  is  doubt¬ 
ful.  At  last  I  happened  to  look  through 
a  kitchen  window,  with  an  area  in  front, 
and  saw  a  villain  with  a  fork  in  his  hand, 
throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair  choked 
with  ecstacy.  Another  was  feasting  with 
a  graver  air  ;  beseemed  to  be  swallowing 
a  bit  of  Paradise,  and  criticising  its  flavour. 
This  was  too  much  for  mortality — my 
appetite  fastened  upon  me  like  an  alli¬ 
gator.  I  darted  from  the  spot  ;  and  only 
a  few  yards  farther  discerned  a  house, 
with  rather  an  elegant  exterior,  and  with 
some  ham  in  the  window  that  looked  per¬ 
fectly  sublime.  There  was  no  time  for 
consideration — to  hesitate  was  to  perish. 
I  entered  ;  it  was  indeed  ft  a  banquet-hall 
deserted,”  The  very  waiters  had  gone 
home  to  their  friends.  There,  however, 
1  found  a  fire ;  and  there — to  sum  up  all 
my  folly  and  felicity  in  a  single  word — 
I  dined  !  Old  Monthly. . 


BYRON’S  LAST  REST. 


[We  have  been  much  pleased  with  an 
article  under  the  above  title,  in  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  and  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  be  equally  gratifying  to  our  rea¬ 
ders,  we  are  induced  to  present  them  with 
a  portion  of  it.  Anything  relating  to  one 
whose  fame  will  never  die,  cannot  but  be 
interesting  to  our  friends,  and  we  think 
that  no  apology  will  be  necessary  for  our 
introducing  it  here.  Without  going  so  far 
as  to  say  that  Lord  Byron  was  a  man 
ee  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,”  we 
may  venture  to  affirm  that  his  youthful 
levity  and  eccentricities  did  not  merit  the 
harsh  and  illiberal  treament  which  he  so 
often  experienced  ;  yet  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  mortal  hatred  he  bore  to  cant  and 
hypocrisy,  led  him  into  an  opposite  ex¬ 
treme.  But  we  are  not  about  to  attempt 
to  try  the  merits  of  the  departed  bard  : 
they  are  too  well  known  to  need  a  word 
from  us,  or  indeed,  from  the  most  talented 
pens.  The  subjoined  will  show  that  even 
those  of  other  nations  have  already  per¬ 
formed  pilgrimage  to  his  earthly  resting- 
place,  a  spot  destined  to  become  as  sacred 


and  as  much  sought  as  the  far-famed  tomb 
of  Becket.] 

“  The  grave  of  a  poet  naturally  sug- 
gests  every  classical  idea.  At  the  tomb 
of  Virgil  ;  that  of  the  Paraclete  lovers  y 
the  cemetery  of  Pere  La  Chaise,  with 
its  tasteful  decorations ;  the  Moravian 
burying-grounds,  those  quiet  horticul¬ 
tural  dwelling  places  of  faded  mortality, 
we  cocjure  up  every  fanciful  description 
we  have  ever  read  or  imagined  in  which 
man  has  sought  to  immortalize  ihe  me¬ 
mory  of  the  illustrious  great.  Vain  fleet¬ 
ing  records  though  they  be,  yet  how 
soothing,  how  refreshing  to  the  eye  of 
survivors,  is  the  dim  memorial  which 
reminds  us  of  their  claims  upon  our  re¬ 
collection  ! 

Lord  Byron  has  been  so  often  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  wild  offspring  of  his  va¬ 
grant  fancy,  that  he  seems  to  stand  in 
lonely  majesty,  detached  from  earthly 
sympathies  ;  yet,  if  we  take  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  his  own  confession,  how  fondly 
did  lie  cling  to  them  1 

“  His  last  wishes  were  gratified  ;  his 
ashes  repose  with  kindred  dust  in  the 
ancient  family  vault  ;  yet  it  appeared  to 
me,  in  gazing  upon  a  scene  so  little  in 
harmony  with  our  impressions,  as  if  the 
poet  was  lost  in  the  peer,  and  the  citizen 
of  the  world  annihilated  by  the  cold 
forms  of  aristocratical  pride.  The  loft¬ 
iest  images,  the  noblest  conceptions  of 
genius,  the  most  beautiful  gifts  of  na¬ 
ture,  are  profusely  scattered  around  the 
remembrance  of  Byron — how  are  these 
soaring  imaginations  realized  ?  Alas  ! 
for  the  high-wrought  enthusiast,  in  whose 
prolific  brain,  cypress  groves  and  lau¬ 
relled  bowers  spring  up  in  rich  abun¬ 
dance — Hucknall  Torkard  is  the  most 
un-romantic  spot  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

ef  Only  conceive,  gentle  reader,  a 
long,  straggling,  manufacturing  village, 
branching  off  into  dirty  lanes  and  mi¬ 
serable-looking  courts,  in  the  midst  of 
which  stands  the  church— a  sanctuary, 
the  clumsy  proportions  and  interior  de¬ 
corations  of  which  bear  strong  marks  of 
the  barbarous  hand  of  vulgar  taste. 

“  Here,  amidst  the  jarring  and  disso¬ 
nant  sounds  of  the  stocking-frame,  ming¬ 
ling  with  the  coarse  voices  of  the  sickly- 
looking  weavers  bawling  out  the  homely 
strains  of  the  conventicle,  or  the  shrill 
pipes  of  the  noisy  urchins  tumbling  over 
the  grave-stones, — rests  the  mortal  part 
of  him,  who  was  not  alone  the  poet  of 
his  age  and  country,  but  the  bard  of 
many  countries,  and  of  future  genera¬ 
tions  !  Our  first  inquiry,  on  entering  the 
village,  was  for  the  parish  clerk,  whose 
residence  was  pointed  out  to  us  at  the 
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farthest  extremity  of  the  town.  At  out- 
approach  to  the  place,  the  clerical  facto¬ 
tum  slowly  emerged  from  a  file  of  glar¬ 
ing  brick  dwelling-houses,  wearying  the 
eye  with  their  dull  sameness  of  archi¬ 
tecture. 

44  Awkwardly  bobbing  his  head,  with 
a  few  brief  words  of  courtesy,  uttered  in 
alow,  broad  dialect,  as  he  jingled  his 
bunch  of  keys,  the  clerk  proposed  a  short 
cut  across  the  fields,  to  which,  as  the 
public  road  was  both  hot  and  dusty,  we 
gladly  consented. 

44  During  the  walk,  several  questions 
were  put  to  our  guide,  relative  to  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  visitors  aL 
Hucknall  church  ;  and  amongst  the  rest, 
allusion  was  made  to  a  celebrated  poet 
and  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Lord 
Byron,  whose  recent  peregrinations  in 
the  neighbourhood  had  excited  much 
curiosity.  Lord  Chesterfield’s  well-known 
observation,  that  44  no  man  is  a  hero  to 
his  valet-de-chambre,”  never  met  with 
a  truer  exemplification  than  in  the  bar¬ 
barous  answer  of  this  common-place 
functionary —  4  Ay,  there  wor  a  little 
chap  here,  a  month  or  two  ago,  flying 
away  on  a  grey  tit ;  and  afore  my  back 
wor  well  turned,  he’d  flung  his  cloak  on 
a  tomb-stone,  and  begun  scribbling  away 
like  mad  !’ 

44  Whilst  I  was  copying  the  different 
inscriptions  in  the  church,  the  poor  man 
was  entering  into  a  laborious  detail  of 
all  the  minutiae  connected  with  the  fune¬ 
ral  obsequies  of  the  late  Lord  Byron  to 
our  charioteer,  who,  poor  harmless  fel¬ 
low  !  lent  a  patient  ear  to  bis  stupid  ha¬ 
rangue,  not  a  little  puzzled  to  compre¬ 
hend  why  a  plain  marole  tablet,  should 
be  such  an  object  of  attraction,  or  why 
a  dead  Lord  should  be  of  more  conse¬ 
quence  than  a  living  one.  Sir  John 
Byron  and  several  members  of  his  family, 
are  interred  in  Colwich  Church,  near 
Nottingham;  and  there  are  no  other  out¬ 
ward  vestiges  of  the  Byrons,  except  the 
arms,  quartered  with  those  of  the  Moly- 
neux  family,  on  the  church  wall,  a  mu¬ 
ral  monument  to  the  memory  of  Richard 
Lord  Byron,  and  a  neat  tablet  inscribed 
to  the  late  Noel  Byron. 

44  EPITAPH  ON  RICHARD  LORD  BYKON. 

44  4  Beneath,  in  a  vault,  is  interred  the 
body  of  Richard  Lord  Byron,  who  with 
the  rest  of  his  family,  being  seven  bro¬ 
thers,  faithfully  served  King  Charles  1. 
in  the  Civil  Wars — who  suffered  much 
for  their  loyalty,  and  lost  all  their  pre¬ 
sent  fortunes.  Yet  it  pleased  God  so  to 
bless  the  honest  endeavours  of  the  said 
Richard  Lord  Byron,  that  he  repur¬ 
chased  part  of  their  ancient  inheritance. 


which  he  left  to  his  posterity,  with  a 
laudable  memory  for  his  great  piety  and 
charity.  In  the  same  vault  is  interred 
the  Lady  Elizabeth,  his  first  wife,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  George  Russel,  by  whom  he  had 
ten  children  ;  and  the  Lady  Elizabeth, 
his  second  wife,  daughter  to  Sir  George 
Booth,  Bart,  who  appointed  this  monu- 
meut  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of 
her  dear  husband,  and  who,  for  her 
great  piety  and  goodness,  acquired  a 
name  better  than  that  of  sons  and  of 
daughters.’ 

“•  N.  B. — De  is  registered  as  buried  in 
the  Church  of  Hucknall  Torkard,  Octo¬ 
ber  6,  1679. 

“  INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  TABLET  OF 
LORD  NOEL  BYRON. 

Crede  Byron. 

In  the  vault  beneath. 

Where  many  of  his  Ancestors  and  his  Mother 
are  buried. 

Lie  the  remains  of 
George  Gordon  Noel  Byron, 

Lord  Byron,  of  Rochdale, 

In  the  County  of  Lancaster, 

The  Author  of  *  Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage.’ 
He  was  born  in  London, 
Twenty-second  of  January,  1788  ; 

He  died  at  Missolonghi,  in  Western  Greece, 
on  the 

Nineteenth  of  April,  1824  ; 

Engaged  in  the  gloiious  attempt  to  restore 
that 

Country  to  her  ancient  freedom  and  inde- 
peudence. 

His  sister,  the  Honourable  Augusta  Mary 
Leigh, 

Placed  this  tablet  to  his  memory. 

44  N.  B.  In  the  vault  is  an  urn,  thus 
inscribed  : — 

4  4  4  Within  this  urn  are  deposited  the 
heart  and  the  brains  of  the  deceased  Lord 
Noel  Byron.’ 

44  Lord  Byron’s  remains  were  interred 
July  16th,  1824;  the  Tablet  was  put  up 
in  August  1825. 

“  After  remaining  a  short  time  in  the 
church,  the  clerk  produced  an  Album— 
a  legacy  left  by  a  gentleman  poet  for  the 
use  of  the  visitors  to  Lord  Byron’s  tomb. 
We  inserted  our  names  :  and  the  man, 
very  good-naturedly,  offered  us  the  use 
of  the  book,  for  the  purpose  of  transcrib¬ 
ing  those  effusions  we  might  wish  to 
pass  oft'  as  extemporaneous.  The  offer 
was  very  acceptable,  as  the  wilful  muse 
refused  to  improvisatore  on  the  occasion  ; 
and  the  honest  soul  parted  from  us,  little 
suspeciing  that  the  contents  of  Ins  choice 
volume  would,  one  day,  grace  the  pages 
of  the  ‘  New  Monthly.’  Amongst  the 
motley  tribe  who  have  sought  to  immor¬ 
talise  themselves,  and  their  votive  offer¬ 
ings,  at  the  shrine  of  the  illustrious  bard, 
I  have  culled  those  most  conspicuous  for 
merit  and  originality.  A  selection  like 
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the  present  may  not  be  unacceptable  to 
the  admirer  of  novelties  ;  and  although 
a  year  and  a  half  has  elapsed  since  I  vi¬ 
sited  Hucknall  church,  I  presume,  from 
the  small  number  of  signatures  attached 
to  this  slender  memorial  during  the  course 
of  four  years,  that  few,  if  any,  additions 
of  importance  have  been  made  in  this 
latter  interval.  Considering  the  fame  of 
the  deceased,  they  were  of  trivial  im* 
port,  and  chiefly  the  offerings  of  stranger 
hands,  stamping  the  impress  of  truth  on 
that  ancient  proverb — ‘  A  prophet  has 
no  honour  in  his  own  country.’ 

e{  Extracts  from  the  Album  kept  in  the 
Church  of  Hucknall  Torkard ,  Notts. 

(i  ‘  To  the  immortal  and  illustrious 
fame  of  Lord  Byron,  the  first  poet  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  these  tributes, 
weak  and  unworthy  of  him,  but  in  them¬ 
selves  sincere,  are  inscribed,  with  the 
deepest  reverence.  July,  1825.’ 

“  e  At  this  period,  no  monument — not 
even  so  simple  a  slab  as  records  the  death 
of  the  humblest  villager,  had  been  erect¬ 
ed,  to  mark  the  spot  in  which  all  that  is 
mortal  of  the  greatest  man  of  our  day 
reposes. — and  he  has  been  buried  more 
than  twelve  months !’ 

te  e  John  Bo  wring,  1825.’ 

**  ‘  So  should  It  be  !— let  o’er  this  grave 
No  monumental  banners  wave  ! 

Bet  no  word  speak,  no  trophy  tell 
Aught  that  may  break  the  charming  spell, 
By  which,  as  on  this  sacred  ground 
He  kneels,  the  pilgrim’s  heart  is  bound  ! 

A  still,  resistless  influence, 

Unseen,  but  felt,  binds  up  the  sense. 

While  every  whisper  seems  to  breathe 
Of  the  mighty  dead  who  rests  beneath  ; 

And  though  the  master-hand  is  cold. 

And  though  the  lyre  it  once  controli’d. 

Bests  mute  in  death — yet  from  the  gloom, 
Which  dwells  around  this  holy  tomb. 
Silence  breathes  out  more  eloquent 
Than  epitaph  or  monument  ! 

One  laurel-wreath — the  poet’s  crown, 

Is  here,  by  hand  unworthy  thrown  j 
One  tear,  that  so  much  worth  should  die, 
Fills,  as  J  kneel,  my  sorrowing  eye  ! 

This,  the  simple  offering, 

(Poor,  but  earnest,)  which  I  bring. 

The  tear  has  dried — the  wreath  shall  fade— 
The  hand  that  twined  it,  soon  be  laid 
Jn  cold  obstruction — but  the  fame 
Of  him,  who  tear  and  wreath  shall  claim 
From  most  remote  posterity. 

While  Britain  lives,  shall  never  die  1 — 

T.  B.’ 

fC  ‘  The  Count  Pietro  Gamba,  January 
31st,  1825.’ 

“  ‘  The  Duke  of  Sussex  visited  Lord 
Byron’s  tomb, —  Lieut. -Col.  Wildman, 
— Lieut.  Charles  L’Allemande,  October, 
1824.’ 

“  ( The  Count  de  Blankersen,  Cham¬ 
berlain  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  Septem¬ 
ber  1825.* 

“‘William  Fletcher  visited  his  ever- 
to-be-lamented  Lord  and  master’s  tomb. 


September  23rd,  1825.  —  Terence  J. 
Dolan,  Mount  Pleasant,  Dublin,,  ditto.’ 

“  ‘  C.  R.  Pemberton,  fa  Wanderer,) 
30ih  July,  1826. 

He  lies  not  in  obscurity,  though  here 
This  humble  dwelling  gives  his  dust  a  home, 
For  Byron  has  not — ne’er  shall  have — a  tomb! 
That  name — the  spirit’s  blaze — will  flash  its 
dear 

And  animated  light  for  ever  there. 

Where  thought  can  roam,  where  mind  can 
mock  the  doom 

Of  mouldering  mortality— the  wing 
Of  Time  will  fan  into  a  brighter  ray. 

That  glory  as  he  passes  on  his  way, 

And  o’er  that  name  a  lustred  record  fling. 
More  strongly  splendid,  wider  radiating 
Through  cloudless  and  interminable  day  1 

But  if  on  earth  a  spot  were  chosen  meet 
For  this  his  earthly  part  to  rest  in,  well 
Mighty  Niagara,  and  that  alone,  should  tell 
The  traveller  who  yearns  that  grave  to  greet. 
That  ever  rolling  stream,  his  winding  sheet  f 
That  deep-toned  thunder  voice  his  endless 
knell.  C.R.P.’ 

“  June  22nd,  1826,  David  S.  Wilson 
of  Baltimore,  United  States  of  America, 
led,  by  his  admiration  of  Lord  Byron’s 
genius,  to  visit  the  consecrated  spot 
where  repose  his  earthly  remains.’ 

“  f  Where  art  thou  ?  Echo  answers— 
Where?  Anon.’ 

“  *  July  28th,  1826,  Natura  il  suo 
face  e  dopo  ruppa  la  stampa,’ 

“  ‘  The  steel-clad  giant  of  the  Muse’s  band. 
The  battling  spirit  of  the  storm  and  wreck, 
Hath  left  this  earth  for  ever  !  but  the  fire 
That  lit  hi3  soul,  eternally  will  blaze  j 
And  ages  rolling  on  the  flood  of  Time 
Will  look  on  its  refulgence  with  regret, 

His  form  so  early  wither’d,— had  he  lived 

•  »  •  t  •  * 

Who  can  behold  his  end  without  a  sigh  1 
The  cold  and  canker’d  heart  alone,  untouch’d. 
Retains  its  calmness,  and  his  towering  spirit 
Soars  his  last  flight  without  a  sorrowing  sigh 
From  baseness  only.  Anon.’ 

“  ‘  August  3d,  1826.  Edward  Wright, 
West  Smith  field,  London,  led  by  the 
never-failing  laurels  of  the  much-to-be- 
lamenied  Bard  to  visit  the  tomb  of  the 
f  Grand  Napoleon  of  the  realms  of 
rhyme,’  (See  Don  Juan,  Canto  II.  55,) 
particularly  recommends  to  all  persons 
on  a  like  errand,  the  perusal  of  those 
beautiful  lines  in  the  ‘  Giaour’  on  Death, 
beginning, 

‘  He  who  bath  bent  him  o’er  the  dead,’  &c. 

<{  ( September  25th,  1826. — Thomas 
Sleap,  of  ihe  Middle  Temple,  London, 
visited  the  tomb  of  Lord  Byron,  the 
greatest  poet  of  the  day,  and  was  induced 
to  do  so  for  the  great  respect  he  felt  for 
his  memory — he  being,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  an  example  for  all  men, 
worthy  of  the  name,  to  follow,  in  his 
efforts  to  release  from  the  bonds  of  sla¬ 
very  (of  the  most  debasing  kind)  his 
fellow  creatures/ 
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*« s  March  1,  1827. — John  de  Braskee, 
Calcutta.’ 

‘  Lord  Byron,  in  one  of  his  works 
gives  us  the  "following  lines  for  his  own 
epitaph  : — ‘  And  be  the  Spartan’s  epitaph 
on  me ;  Sparta  had  many  a  worthier 
son  than  he but  every  Englishman 
ought  to  join  in  the  sentiment  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  write,  (  England  had  never 
a  nobler  son  than  he.*— John  Everard, 
London,  May  14,  1827.’ 

“ (  August  1827, 

Robert  Saunders,  }  Virginia,  United 
Monime  Robinson,  )  States  of  America.’ 

es  s  January  2,  1828. — John  Schaaf, 
native  of  Petersburgh,  Russia.’ 

“ f  January  21,1828— Thomas  Moore.’ 
te  ‘  The  master-mind,  the  prince  of 
poets,  the  pride  of  many  nations,  is  no 
more  l  Nothing  than  can  be  said  by 
his  greatest  admirers  can  add  one  laurel 
to  the  poet’s  wreath.  His  fame  has  taken 
the  best  care  of  itself.  I  might  err,  but 
Shakspeare  also  says, 

- *  ’Tis  very  silly 

To  gild  refined  gold,  or  paint  the  lily.’ 

R.  D.  April  7,  1828.’ 
“  c  October  1,  1828. — John  Shaw, 
architect,  engaged  in  the  restoration  of 
Newstead  Abbey.’ 

“  *  June  13,  1828,  E.  C.— M.  A.  C.’ 

*  !,{Some  secret  instinct  guides  my  feet; 
they  press 

The  very  stone  which  guards  his  ashes — less 
Than  thrice  their  measured  paces  truly  told, 
Can  those  immeasurable  powers  enfold 
Whose  bold  conceptions  of  mysterious  birth 
Seem  angel-spirits  link’d  to  forftis  of  earth. 

M.A.C.’ 

- *  ••  ‘  Till  now 

I  have  not  ask’d  where  thou  liest  low, 

Nor  gazed  upon  the  spot ; 

There,  flowers  or  weeds  at  will  might  grow, 
So  I  beheld  them  not.’ — Byron*” 


THE  FOUR  FUGITIVES. 

A  TALE  OF  1651. 
Concluded. 


Robert  Selworth  clasped  Roselle  in  his 
arms,  and  endeavoured  to  soothe  her  agi¬ 
tation,  and  Charles,  after  a  moment’s  he¬ 
sitation,  addressed  him  ; 

“  Colonel  Selworth  in  attempting  to  se- 
arate  you  and  that  lady,  I  wronged  you 
oth,  accept  the  only  reparation  in  my 
power;  the  passage  for  two  persons  is  se¬ 
cured  in  yonder  vessel  to  Normandy  :  this 
boatman  will  take  you  on  board,  and 
Heaven  speed  your  passage  !” 


*  These  lines  were  suggested  by  the  clerk 
pointing  out  the  writer  of  them  as  accident¬ 
ally  standing  upon  that  part  of  the  vault 
where  Lord  Byron's  coffin  was  laid. 


ts  Sire,  what  will  become  of  you  V9 
demanded  Richard. 

f(  I  must  await  in  yonder  hut  the  depar-* 
ture  of  another  boat.” 

“  Charles  Stuart,”  said  Selworth, <(  de¬ 
ceive  not  yourself,  your  disguise  and  re-' 
treat  are  discovered,  and  long  ere  yonder 
sun  sinks  in  the  west,  the  cot  will  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  brave  soldiers  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  ?” 

f ‘  I  have  spoken,’’  said  the  king — fC  if 
you  would  escape,  pause  not  to  parley  : 
enter  the  boat  and  fly.” 

“  Never  !”  cried  Selworth  firmly  ;  his 
proud  soul  would  not  permit  him  to  receive 
safety  from  one,  whom  his  principles 
taught  him  to  despise. 

“  Your  obstinacy,”  said  Charles, ff  de¬ 
serves  punishment,  and  here  are  they  whcr 
will  administer  it.” 

“  Seize  them  all  !”  exclaimed  the  voice 
which  Selworth  had  heard  in  the  cottage. — • 
“  Ungrateful  girl,”  said  her  father,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  miserable  Roselle, — “  but  I 
will  not  reproach  you  ;  eternal  separation 
from  the  presumptuous  Roundhead  who 
has  dared  to  love  the  daughter  of  Myrston, 
shall  prove  your  punishment.” 

ft  That  1  forbid,sir,”  said  Charles,  in  his 
assumed  tone. 

“  You  !  and  who  are  you  ?’’ 

Charles  drew  off"  the  false  beard  which 
had  adorned  his  chin,  and  then  addressed 
the  knight  in  his  natural  voice, 

“  Do  you  know  me  ?” 

Sir  Roger  bent  the  knee  of  reverence, 
and  his  followers,  forgetting  the  precau¬ 
tion  which  was  essential,  shouted  loudly, 
“  Long  live  King  Charles  l” 

“  Listen,  Sir  Roger  Myrston, — eie  five 
minutes  have  past,  1  shall  have  bid  a  long 
farewell  to  the  shores  of  England,  and  it  is 
my  last  injunction  that  you  unite  these  two 
in  holy  wedlock.  What  say  ye?” 

“  Sire,  your  commands  are  law.” 

“  And  what  say  ye,  master  Selworth  ?” 

“  I  thank  you  heartily,”replied  the  co¬ 
lonel, — “  but  by  accepting  your  interfe¬ 
rence,  I  must  sacrifice,  or  at  least  compro¬ 
mise,  what  is  dearer  to  me  than  lady  Ro¬ 
selle,  my  honour,  I  scorn  to  accept  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  man  who — but  no  mat¬ 
ter,  fare  ye  well,  sire.” 

“  Fare  ye  well,  most  pugnacious,”  re¬ 
plied  Charles,  gaily  : — “  Remember,  Sir 
Roger,  my  commands.  When  this  Round- 
head  Colonel,  whose  iron  heart  even  love 
cannot  soften,  will  hear  reason  ;  that  is 
will  remain  neuter  in  this  struggle,  (I  do 
not  expect  him  to  become  cavalier,)  give 
him  thv  fair  daughter, — but  not  till  then. 
Now,  Hans  Molken,  show  thy  loyalty  in 
the  strength  of  thy  arms,”  and  he  sprang 
into  the  boat. — “Farewell  Richard,”  he 
said,  leaning  back,  and  giving  him  his 
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hand,  which  the  latter  enthusiastically 
kissed  on  bended  knee  :  “  I  shall  not 

forget  thee.”  The  Dutchman,  who  had 
been  listlessly  gazing  on  the  scene,  now 
proceeded  to  exercise  his  oars,  and  Charles 
waving  his  hand,  exclaimed,  “  A  kind  fare¬ 
well  to  all.”  A  loud  shout  answered  him  ; 
the  little  boat  in  which  he  sat  swiftly  cut 
the  silver  waves,  and  carried  him  from  En¬ 
gland  :  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
accompanied  by  Lord  Wilmot  and  Colonel 
Gunter,  Charles  safely  landed  at  Fecamp 
on  the  coast  of  Normandy. 

The  boat  was  followed  by  the  eyes  of  all 
until  it  reached  the  vessel,  and  then  Sir 
Roger  said  to  Selworth, 

“  You  heard  my  promise,  sir ;  when  you 
fulfil  the  annexed  condition,  my  daughter 
becomes  your  bride.” 

“  Farewell,  then,  Roselle,  farewell  for 
ever,”  and  with  a  last  embrace  the  lovers 
parted. 

•  •  •  • 

The  reception  of  Colonel  Selworth,  at 
the  court  of  Cromwell,  was  far  from  being 
cordial :  it  was  well  known  that  he  loved 
the  daughter  of  a  cavalier,  and  when  it  was 
discovered  that  Charles  had  escaped  from 
England,  and  had  embarked  at  Bright- 
helmstone  ;  a  place  from  whence  Selworth 
had  posted  direct  to  London  ;  in  spite  of 
past  services,  strong  suspicion  was  attach¬ 
ed  to  him.  These  suspicions  Cromwell 
hesitated  not  to  notice  to  him,  and  Sel¬ 
worth  having  indignantly  rebutted  the 
charge  of  having  changed  his  opinions, 
acknowledged  that  he  had  seen  Charles 
depart  without  throwing  any  obstacle  in 
his  way. 

Beloved  as  Selworth  was  by  his  soldiers, 
Cromwell  deemed  it  not  prudent  openly  to 
punish  conduct,  of  which  he  could  bring 
no  certain  proof,  he,  therefore,  affected  to 
believe,  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  seize 
the  person  of  the  king,  and  at  the  same  time, 
sent  a  private  intimation  that  his  services 
were  no  longer  required.  Selworth  left 
London  in  disgust,  and  retired  to  the  estate 
which  the  death  of  his  father  had  left  him 
in  possession  of ;  here  the  recollection  of 
Roselle  haunted  his  mind,  and  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  his  commission,  which  speedily 
occured,  was  immediately  followed  by  his 
marriage  to  the  idiol  of  his  affections. 

•  •»••• 

As  all  my  readers  know,  nine  years  after 
his  clandestine  departure,  Charles  returned 
the  acknowledged  Sovereign.  This  event 
gave  some  uneasiness  to  Selworth,  who 
feared  that  a  recollection  of  the  rough  ex¬ 
posure  of  his  sentiments  still  lurked  in  the 
breast  or  Charles  :  his  alarms  were,  how¬ 
ever,  without  foundation  ;  with  a  strange 
inconsistency,  the  king  (with  some  slight 
exceptions)  alike  neglected  to  reward  his 


friends  or  punish  his  enemies,  but  with 
unpardonable  folly,  to  give  it  no  harsher 
term,  heaped  |those  benefits,  with  which 
he  should  have  rewarded  his  staunch  ad¬ 
herents,  on  those  who,  with  no  uncommon 
motives,  changed  from  avowed  contemners 
of  the  exiled  Charles  Stuart  to  venal  flat¬ 
terers  of  the  English  king.  Thus  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  Selworth  Castle  remained 
undisturbed. 

There  is  one  whom  we  have  as  yet  neg¬ 
lected  to  notice ;  the  most  faithful  of  friends, 
the  most  loyal  of  subjects :  Reader,  wouldst 
thou  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  his  tomb, 
go  to  the  churchyard  of  that  noble  edifice 
dedicated  to  Saint  Giles,  and  then  and 
there  shalt  thou  behold  a  stone,  which 
bears  a  name  well  known  in  English  his¬ 
tory — Richard  Penderel. 

Peace  to  his  ashes  1 

Lon.  TJniv.  Mag. 


§zlzzt 

DR.  JOHN  ARMSTRONG. 

For  the  Olio . 


Within  the  short  space  of  a  month, 
death,  the  enemy  alike  to  friends  and  foes, 
has  deprived  Russel  Square  of  two  bright 
ornaments,  and  not  only  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  but  the  country  at  large,  have 
to  deplore  their  loss.  Sir  T.  Lawrence 
is  well  known,  and  our  pages  have  men¬ 
tioned  many  remarkable  incidents  res¬ 
pecting  him  ;  the  other.  Dr.  John  Arm¬ 
strong,  known  chiefly  in  the  medical 
world,  as  one  of  the  greatest  physicians 
since  the  time  of  the  illustrious  but  lament¬ 
ed  Dr.  Baillie.  Like  him,  he  grounded 
his  practice  on  an  excellent  knowledge  of 
his  profession;  possessing  an  accurate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  human  body  in  a 
state  of  health,  he  was  enabled  to  disco¬ 
ver  its  changes  in  all  the  different  stages 
of  disease,  pursuing  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion,  always  exhibiting  the  greatest  atten¬ 
tion  to  those  patients  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  under  him.  Mild  in  his 
manners,  and  affable  in  his  disposition,  he 
rendered  himself  agreeable  to  all  around 
him.  To  the  hundreds  of  pupils  that  he 
had  from  time  to  time  under  his  care  as 
a  teacher  he  was  ever  ready  to  commu¬ 
nicate  information  ;  and  there  are  num¬ 
bers  of  professional  men  throughout  Great 
Britain,  who  will  remember  his  memory 
with  an  affectionate  zeal  that  few  teachers 
can  boast. 

In  his  consultations  with  his  brother 
practitioners,  the  welfare  of  his  patient 
always  was  his  first  consideration  ;  to  his 
contemporaries  and  junior  brethren,  he 
endeavoured  to  enjoy  their  esteem  by  his 
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talents  and  kindness ;  young  medical  au¬ 
thors  always  found  a  patron  and  subscri¬ 
ber  to  their  productions,  accompanied 
with  judicious  advice.  As  an  author,  he 
ranks  high  in  medical  literature,  his  work 
on  Typhus  Fever  remains  a  standard, 
and  his  morbid  anatomy  of  the  Stomach 
and  Bowels,  though  incomplete,  yet  re¬ 
mains  a  monument  of  brilliant  talents. 
He  arrived  at  the  high  station  he  enjoyed 
in  society  solely  by  his  own  merits  and 
perseverance- — but  he  is  gone  ! — and  it 
will,  I  fear,  be  some  time  before  his  suc¬ 
cessor  is  found.  H.  W.  Dewhurst. 
Jan.  26,  1830. 


from  dMjltbtmt. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THF.  SITUATION  OF  JUDAS  IN 
THE  INFERNAL  REGIONS. 

A  MONKISH  LEGEND. 

For  the  Olio. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  very  curious  fragment  from  a  cor¬ 
respondent,  who  informs  us  that  it  is 
copied  from  a  MS.  in  his  possession,  enti¬ 
tled  the  Voyage  of  St.  Brandon. 

iC  And  thenne  anone  the  wynde  turned 
into  the  Northe,  and  droof  the  shippe  into 
the  Southe,  which  sayled  severie  dayes 
continuelly,  and  they  came  to  a  grete 
rocke,  stondyng  in  the  see,  and  theron 
sale  a  naked  man,  in  full  great  miserey 
and  payne.  For  the  waves  of  the  see 
had  soe  beten  hys  bodye,  that  all  the 
fleshe  was  gone,  and*no  ^thynge  left  but 
synewes  and  bare  bonys,  and  whan  the 
waves  were  gone,  there  was  a  canvass  that 
hong  over  his  heyde,  which  bete  his  body 
full  sore,  wythe  the  blowying  of  the 
wynde ;  and  also  there  were  two  oxe 
tongs  and  a  grete  stone  wliyche  dyd  hym 
full  grete  ease.  And  thenne  Saynte  Bran¬ 
don  charged  hym  to  tell  hym  who  he  was : 
and  he  seyd  (my  name  is  Judas)  that 
solde  our  Lord  Jhesu  Cryst  for  xxx  pens, 
whyche  sytteth  here  thus  wretchedly, 
(how  be  it)  I  am  worthye  toe  be  in  the 
grettest  payne,  that  is  but  our  Lord  is  see 
merciful  whoe  hath  rewarded  me  belter 
than  I  deserve,  for  of  ryght  mye  place  in 
the  brenning  helle,  But  I  am  here  but 
certyne  tymes  of  the  yere,  that  is  from 
Crystmasse  to  Twelfthe  daye,  and  from 
Ester  to  Wytsontyde  be  paste  and  everye 
festefull  daye  of  our  ladye,  and  every 
Saturday  now  till  Sonday  that  even  songe 
be  don.  But  in  other  tymes  I  lye  still  in 
helle,  in  full  brenning  fyre  with  Pylate, 
Therode,  and  Cayphas.  Therefore  ac¬ 
cursed  be  the  tyme  that  ever  I  knew  them. 
And  thenne  Judas  prayed  Saynt  Brandon 
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to  abyde  styll  there  all  night.  And  yet 
hee  wolde  kepe  hym  there  stylle,  and  the 
fendes  sholde  not  fetch  hym  to  helle.  And 
he  sayd  wylh  God’s  helpe  thou  shalt  abyde 
here  all  night.  And  then  asked  he  Judas 
what  clothe  that  was  that  hong  over  hys 
hyde  ;  and  he  sayde.  It  was  a  cloth  that  he 
gave  to  a  lepre  whych  was  bought  wyth 
the  monye  that  I  stole  from  our  Lord  whan 
I  bare  his  purse,  wherfore  it  does  me  full 
grete  payne  nowe,  in  betyne  my  face 
wyth  the  blowying  of  the  wynde.  Ande 
thyse  two  oxe  tonges  that  honge  here 
above  me,  I  gave  thyme  sometvmes  to 
two  preestys  to  pray  for  me,  thym  I  bought 
wyth  my  ogne  mony,  and  therfore  they 
eese  me  causing  the  fysches  of  the  see 
gnawe  on  them  and  spare  me,  and  thys 
stone  thatlsette  on,  laye  somtyme  on  in  a 
desolate  place,  where  it  eased  no  man,  and 
I  toke  it  then  and  layde  in  a  foul  waye, 
and  therfore  it  eased  me  now,  for  every 
good  deed  shalle  be  rewarded,  and  every 
evil  deede  shalle  bee  punished.  (Bene¬ 
factions  to  highways  were  anciently  com¬ 
mended  from  the  pulpit.)  And  the  Son- 
day  agaynst  even  ther  came  a  grate  mul¬ 
titude  of  fendes,  blastynge  and  roaring, 
and  bad  Saynt  Brandon  go  thence,  that 
they  myght  have  theyr  servant  Judas,  for 
we  dare  not  come  in  the  presence  of  our 
mayster,  but  yewe  brynge  hym  to  helle 
with  us.  And  thenne  sayd  Saynte  Bran¬ 
don,  I  lete  not  you  to  do  your  mayster’s 
commandments,  but  by  the  Lord  Jhesu, 
I  charge  you  to  leve  hym  thys  night  till 
to  morrow  ;  then  sayd  they,  how  dare 
you  helpe  hym  that  so  solde  hys  mayster 
for  xxx  pens  to  the  Jewes,  and  caused 
hym  also  to  dye  the  most  shamful  deth 
upon  the  crosse  ?  And  thenne  Saynte 
Brandon  charged  the  fendes  by  hys  pas¬ 
sion  that  they  sholde  not  move  hym  that 
nyght.  And  thenne  the  fendes  wenttheyre 
waves,  roring  and  cryeng  to  their  mayster 
the  grete  deyvyll.  And  thenne  Judas 
thanked  St.  Brandon  so  ruthfully  that  it 
was  pyte  to  see,  and  on  ihe  morne  the 
fyndes  came  with  an  horryble  noyse  saye- 
ing  that  they  had  that  nyght  suffered  grete 
payne  by  cause  they  brought  not  Judas, 
and  sayden  that  he  shold  suffre  duble 
payne  the  daye  following  ;  and  they  toke 
then  Judas  tremblynge  for  forwythe  them 
to  payne.” 

King  James  was  wont  to  be  very 
earnest  with  the  country  gentlemen  to  go 
from  London  to  their  country-houses. 
And  sometimes  he  would  say  thusto  them, 
tf  Gentlemen,  at  London  you  are  like 
ships  at  sea,  which  shew  like  nothing  ; 
but  in  your  country  villages  you  are  like 
ships  in  a  river,  which  look  like  great 
things.” 
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I  -will  make  a  prief  of  it  in  my  Note-book. 

M,  W.  of  Windsor • 

The  Bibliographical  and  Retrospective 
Miscellany  .* 

The  Second  Number  of  this  work  has 
just  appeared,  and  we  have  rio  hesitation 
in  saying  that  its  contents  are  of  a  more 
interesting  description  than  those  of  the 
preceding  one.  From  among  several  other 
curious  articles,  we  take  the  following. 

“  Warrant  sent  to  the  Actors  at  ye 

Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane,  ^  the  \‘6th 
Oct.  1660. 

“  Whereas  seuerall  complaints  haue 
been  made  against  you  to  the  King’s  most 
excellent  Maiesty  by  Mr.  Killigrew  and 
Sr.  William  Dauenant,  concerning  vnu- 
suall  and  vnreasonable  rates  taken  at  your 
playhouse  doores  of  the  respective  per¬ 
sons  of  quality  that  desire  to  refresh  and 
improue  themselues  by  the  sight  of  your 
Morrall  Entertainments,  which  were  con¬ 
stituted  for  profitt  and  delight,  and  the 
said  complaints  made  vse  of  by  the  said 
Mr.  Killegrew  and  Sr.  William  Dauen¬ 
ant,  as  part  of  theire  suggestions  for  theire 
pretended  power,  and  for  your  late  res- 
trainte. 

“  And  Whereas  complaints  haue  been 
made  thereof  formerly  to  me,  where  with 
you  were  acquainted  as  innovations  and 
exactions  not  allowed  by  mee  ;  and  that 
the  like  complaints  are  now  made  that 
you  doe  practise  the  said  exactions  in 
takeing  of  excessive  and  unaccustomed 
rates  vppon  the  restitution  of  you  to  your 
liberty. 

“  These  are,  therefore,  in  his  Maiesties 
name  to  require  you  and  euery  of  you, 
to  take  from  the  persons  of  qualitie,  and 
others,  as  dayly  frequent  your  play-house 
such  vsuall  and  accustomed  rates  only  as 
were  formerly  taken  at  the  Black-fryers, 
by  the  late  Company  of  Actors  there,  and 
noe  more,  nor  otherwise,  for  every  new 
or  old  play  that  shall  be  allowed  you  by 
the  Master  of  the  Revells  to  be  acted  in 
the  same  Play-house,  or  any  other  play¬ 
house  ;  and  you  are  hereby  further  re¬ 
quired  to  bringe  or  sende  to  me  all  such 
old  Plaies  as  you  doe  intende  to  Acte  at 
your  Playhouse,  that  they  may  be  re¬ 
formed  of  Prophanes  and  Ribaldry,  as  it 
shall  seem  meet  at  ye  office  of  ye  Re¬ 
vells.” 

[Signed.]  “  Henry  Herbert.’’ 

“  To.  Mr.  Michael  Mohun  and 
ye  rest  of  Actors  of  ye  Cock  Pitt 
Playhouse  in  Drury  Lane,  the  12th 
of  October,  1660.” 


1  “The  prices  of  admission  to  the  Theatres 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  were 
considerably  under  the  sums  charged  at 
the  present  day,  even  on  reference  to  the 
relative  value  of  money  at  both  periods. 
The  cost  varied  from  the  gallery  at  two¬ 
pence,  to  the  lords’  room,  where  the  charge 
was  one  shilling.  The  lords*  room,  situat¬ 
ed  over  the  stage,  answered  to  the  present 
stage  boxes.  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  prologue 
to  “  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour ,” 
acted  for  the  first  time  at  the  Globe,  on 
Bankside,  in  1599,  says,  “  Let  me  never 
live  to  look  so  high  as  the  two-penny  room 
again;”  and  in  the  same  play  mention  is 
made  of  “the  lords’  room  over  the  stage.” 
Decker,  in  his  “  Belman  of  London  ; 
bringing  to  Light  the' most  Notorious 
Villainies  that  are  now  practised  in 
the  ^Kingdom,”  first  printed  in  1668, 
also  says,  “  Pay  you  two-pence  to  a 
player,  and  you  may  sit  in  the  gallery,” 
while  in  a  play  from  the  pen  of  Middle- 
ton,  “  one  of  them  is  a  nip  ;  I  took  him 
once  into  the  two-penny  gallery  at  the 
Fortune.”  It  appears  that  the  price  of 
admission  to  the  Lords’  room  over  the 
stage,  at  the  period  above  alluded  to,  was 
one  shilling,  for  Decker,  in  his  “  Gul’s 
Hornbook ,”  printed  in  1609,  says,  “  At 
a  new  play  you  take  up  the  twelve- penny 
room,  next  the  stage,  because  the  lords 
and  you  may  seem  to  bee  hail  fellow  well 
met.” 

“  At  the  period  to  which  the  above  do¬ 
cument  refers,  there  were  six  play-houses 
allowed  at  one  time  in  London  ;  viz.  1st. 
at  Blackfriars,  for  the  King’s  Company  ; 
2nd.  The  Globe ,  on  the  Bankside  ;  3rd. 
The  Fortune ,  and  4th.  The  Cockpit ,  both 
of  the  latter  in  Drury  Lane  ;  5th.  one  in 
Salisbury  Court ,  and  6th.  The  Bull,  in 
St.  John  Street ;  the  prices  of  admission, 
as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover, 
varied  from  sixpence  to  two  shillings  and 
sixpence.” 

ANATHEMA  ON  A  HAT. 

Was  there  ever  so  vile  an  invention 
as  this  hat! — hard  edgy,  ungraceful — 
a  saucepan,  or  peck-measure,  with  a 
pasteboard  rim.  Its  best  look  up  start- 
ish,  its  worst  brutal,  its  least  offensive, 
imbecile.  Shapeless  except  in  deformity, 
a  thing  that  even  a  great  painter  finds 
impracticable,  and  that  makes  a  great 
man  look  foolish.  A  form  of  uncom¬ 
promising  and  angular  lines,  wherein  a 
circle  ceases  to  be  pleasing,  an  oval 
graceful.  The  most  ugly,  unmeaning, 
and  uncomfortable  of  artificial  head  co¬ 
verings.  High  crown  or  low  crown, 
broad  rim  or  narrow,  flat  or  curved, 
with  whatever  modification  of  fashion, 
it  appears  alike  tasteless  and  offensive* 
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A  crown  that  weighs  down  the  head, 
a  brim  that  keeps  off  no  sun  ;  an  eye¬ 
sore,  a  head-ache,  heavy  without  being 
warm ;  if  large  not  handsome,  if  little 
not  elegant;  an  abortion  of  ingenuity, 
the  horror  of  taste,  a  stigma  on  our  na¬ 
tional  property,  worthy  only  of  the  coat 
that  it  surmounts. 


HINTS  FOR  THE  UNMARRIED. 

Of  all  the  gratifications  human  nature 
can  enjoy,  and  of  all  the  delight  it  is 
formed  to  impart,  none  is  equal  to  that 
which  springs  from  a  long-tried  and  mu¬ 
tual  affection.  The  happiness  which 
arises  from  conjugal  felicity  is  capable  of 
withstanding  the  attacks  of  time,  grows 
vigorous  in  age,  and  animates  the  heart 
with  pleasure  and  delight  when  the  vital 
fluid  can  scarcely  force  a  passage  through 
it.  No  man  ever  prospered  in  the  world 
without  the  consent  and  co-operation  of 
his  wife,  let  him  be  ever  so  frugal,  in¬ 
dustrious,  or  successful  ;  and  it  avails 
nothing  if  she  be  unfaithful  to  his  trust, 
or  profusely  squanders  in  pleasure  or 
dissipation  those  sums  which  toil  and  ap¬ 
plication  gained;  but,  if  she  unite  in 
mutual  endeavours,  or  reward  his  labour 
with  an  endearing  smile,  with  what  con¬ 
fidence  will  he  resort  either  Jo  his  mer¬ 
chandise  or  farm,  fly  over  lands,  sail 
upon  the  sea,  meet  difficulty  and  en¬ 
counter  dangers,  if  he  know  that  it  is 
not  spending  his  strength  in  vain,  but 
that  his  labour  will  be  rewarded  by  the 
sweets  of  home !  How  delightful  is  it 
to  have  a  friend  to  cheer  and  a  compa¬ 
nion  to  soothe  the  solitary  house  of  grief 
and  pain  !  Solitude  and  disappointment 
enter  into  the  history  of  any  man’s' life, 
and  he  is  but  half  provided  for  his  voy¬ 
age  who  finds  but  an  associate  for  happy 
hours,  while  for  months  of  darkness  no 
sympathizing  friend  is  prepared  !  Pru¬ 
dence  and  foresight  ean  neither  ward  off 
the  stroke  of  disease,  nor  prevent  the 
calamities  which  are  ordained  by  Hea¬ 
ven.  Affluence  cannot  purchase  release 
from  pain,  nor  tenderness  cool  a  fever  in 
the  blood,  a  heart  ready  to  sympathize 
with  tender  drops  of  compassion,  and  a 
life  that  is  absolutely  bound  up  in  his ; 
and  as  enjoyment  derives  additional  re¬ 
lish  from  anticipation,  so  misery  loses 
the  poignancy  of  its  barb  in  the  bosom 
formed  for  sympathetic  kindness. 


SIMPLE  CURE  FOR  RHEUMATISM. 

The  red  cabbage,  in  addition  to  its  ser¬ 
vices  in  cookery,  is  highly  useful  for  its 
medicinal  properties.  When  sufficiently 
boiled  to  break,  the  veins,  a  few  leaves  are 
placed  over  one  another,  and  applied  to 
any  part  of  the  body  suffering  from  rheu¬ 


matism,  and  a  cure  has  been  effected  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  by  a  few 
applications. 


Cttgtomg  of  SEartottg  Countries 


THE  JUBILEE — FREEDOM  OF  SERVANTS — 
AND  RESTITUTION  OF  LANDS. 

For  the  Olio . 

This  Jubilee  festival,  which  was  kept 
by  the  Jews  every  50th  year,  is  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  word  jobel,  signifying 
a  ram ,  and  a  ram's  horn,  as  <f  seven 
priests  shall  bear  before  thee  seven  rams’ 
horns.”  Marbachius  is  of  opinion  that 
this  year  was  called  the  Jubilee,  from 
Jubal  being  considered  the  “  father  of  all 
such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ.” 
The  principal  uses  of  this  feast  were  for 
the  general  release  of  servants  ;  for  the 
restoring  of  lands  and  tenements  to  their 
first  owners,  who  had  formerly  sold  them 
for  a  period,  by  which  a  true  distinction 
of  their  tribes  was  preserved  ;  because, 
lands  returned  to  their  owners  in  their 
proper  tribe,  and  servants  to  their  own 
families  ;  and  some  are  of  opinion,  that, 
as  the  Grecians  computed  their  times  by 
the  number  of  the  Olympiads;  the  Ro¬ 
mans  by  their  Lustra  ;  the  Christians  by 
their  Indictions ;  so  the  Jews  by  their 
Jubilee. 

But  neither  the  release  of  servants,  nor 
the  restoration  of  landed  property,  was 
till  the  10th  of  the  first  month  Tisri,  when 
the  trumpets  and  rams’-horns  proclaimed 
the  liberation  and  restitution  ;  the  servants 
making  merry  the  first  nine  days  in  token 
of  their  approaching  liberty.  Jubal, 


&nattatfans. 

LORD  NELSON  AND  NOTCH-CUTTING. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

Before  the  engagement  at  Trafalgar, 
when  Lord  Nelson  walked  the  deck,  he 
observed  an  Irish  lar  cutting  notches  in  a 
piece  of  wood.  “  Well,  Teague,”  said 
the  gallant  admiral,  <e  what  art  thou 
keeping  an  account  of?” — “  Faith,  and 
they  ’re  our  victories,  your  honour,”  the 
sailor  replied  laconically.  “  But,  your 
honour,  as  there’ll  be  another  notch  to 
cut  for  to-morrow.  I’m  after  cutting  it 
now  to  the  rest  of  the  number,  lest  I 
should  be  killed.” — “  Get  thee  down  for 
an  extra  allowance  of  grog,”  said  his 
Lordship  with  a  smile  ;  <f  thou  wilt  make 
notches  enough  in  the  enemy’s  wooden 
walls  I’ll  warrant  thee  anon,  and  thou 
deservest  a  notch  of  grog  for  thy  cutting 
courage.”  The  sailor  pinched  his  hat, 
put  the  wood  into  his  pocket,  and  followed 
the  order  to  the  letter.  pyla. 
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Wednesday,  Feb.  3. 

St  Blaze,  died  A.r>.  3 1  r, — High  Water  53m  after  9  Morn  — 34m  after  10  After  n. 

St.  Blaze — The  festival  of  this  saint.,  who  was  Bishop  of  Sebaste  in  Armenia,  used  to  be  ex  - 
tensively  kept  and  processions  with  candles  made  on  it  similar  to  those  of  Can¬ 
dlemas  At  Bradford  some  well-known  lines  are  recited  to-day  at  the  Wool- 
combers’  feast. 

Feb.  3,  1'95. — Expired  on  this  day  in  his  59th  year.  Williams  Parsons,  an  English  comic  actor 
of  the  highest  eminence.  He  was  buried  at  Lee,  a  secluded  village  near  Blackheath. 

Thursday,  Feb.  4. 

St  Andrew  Corsini — Sun  rises  22 m  after  7  Morn— sets  38m  after  4  After n 

St.  Andrew. — Our  saint  was  said  to  be  a  perfect  pattern  of  humility,  though  derived  from  the 
illustrious  family  of  Corsini  in  Florence.  He  practised  great  austerities  when 
Bishop  of  Fiesoli,  and  resided  in  the  Convent  of  Carmelite  friars,  where  he  slept 
on  a  couch  of  leaves.  His  charity  towards  the  poor  was  unbounded,  and  he  kept 
a  list  of  all  the  poor  people  in  his  neighbourhood,  in  imitation  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great.  St.  Andrew  before  his  death,  which  took  place  a.d.  1373,  founded  and 
endowed  a  magnificent  chapel  in  the  great  church  of  St.  John  Lateran. 

Feb- 1820. — Died  Thomas  Knight,  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Liverpool  Theatre,  and  for¬ 
merly  a  comedian  of  Covent  Garden  ;  he  was  originally  educated  for  the  bar,  but 
his  taste  for  dramatic  entertainments  led  him  to  prefer  the  stage  as  a  profession. 
This  gentleman  was  the  author  of  several  dramatic  pieces,  of  which  the  most  po¬ 
pular  is  the  Turnpike  Gate. 

Friday,  Feb.  5. 

St.  Agatha. — High  Water  0 h  0 m  Morn. — ft/t  16m  After n. 

St.  Agatha. — This  virgin  martyr  suffered  for  her  faith  by  order  of  Quintianus,  about  the  year 
A  D  951. 

Feb.  5,  1799. — Expired  Lewis  Galvani,  at  Bologna  in  the  north  of  Italy,  a  celebrated  Italian 
philosopher,  to  whom  is  attributed  the  discovery  of  that  interesting  branch  of 
science,  known  by  the  name  of  Galvanism.  The  manner  of  the  discovery  was  as 
follows  : — The  wife  of  Galvani  being  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  was  recommended  a 
soup  made  from  frogs  as  a  restorative,  and  some  of  these  animals,  skinned  for  the 
purpose,  happening  to  lie  on  a  table  in  the  professor’s  laboratory,  on  which  was 
placed  an  electrical  machine,  one  of  his  assistants  in  his  experiments  by  accident 
brought  the  point  of  a  scalpel  near  the  crural  nerves  of  a  frog  lying  near  the  con¬ 
ductor,  when  the  muscles  of  the  animal  became  strongly  convulsed  ;  a  repetition 
of  the  experiment  being  attended  with  similar  effects,  led  to  a  regular  investiga 
tion  of  the  cause,  an  account  of  which  was  published  by  Galvani  in  1791. 

Saturday,  Feb.  6. 

St.  Dorothy. — Sun  rises  19m  after  7 — sets  42 m  after  4. 

S*  Dorothy. — Our  saint  appears  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  during  the  Dioclesian  persecu¬ 
tion  in  the  3rd  century. 

Feb.  6,  1687. — Expired  suddenly  at  church  In  the  reign  of  James  II,,  Sir  Henry  Bedlngfield, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 

Sunday,  Feb.  7. 

SEPTUAGESIMA  SUNDAY. 

Lessons  for  the  Day,  1  chap.  Genesis,  Morn. — 2  chap.  Geneis,  Evening. 

^t  Romuald,  founder  of  Camaldoli,  died  a.d.  1027. — Full  Moon  42m  after  7  mor. 

Feb.  7,  1807- — Died  Mr.  William  Steevens,  a  man  of  great  learning.  He  was  by  trade  a  ho¬ 
sier.  and  for  many  years  treasurer  of  Queen  Anne’s  bounty.  He  was  well  versed 
in  the  Latin.  Greek,  and  Hebrew  Languages  ;  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Bi“bop  Horne,  Parkhurst,  and  Jones  of  Navland.  The  treatise  he  wrote  on  the 
Nature  and  Constitution  of  the  Christian  Church ,  is  a  valuable  work, 

Monday,  Feb.  8. 

St.  Cuthbert  of  England  — High  Water  6m  after  2  morn — 24m  after  2  aft. 

Feb'  8,  1671- — Expired  Richard  Pendrell,  the  preserver  and  conductor  of  Charles  II.  after  his 
escape  from  the  fatal  battle  of  Worcester.  Pendrell  was  buried  in  St.  Giles’  in 
the  Fields,  London. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  9. 

St.  Ihelian  English  Bishop  and  Confessor. — Sun  rises  1 4m  after  7—  sets  47m  after  4. 

•St,  Thelian. — Our  saint,  who  is  said  to  have  been  born  near  Monmouth,  planted  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  avenue  between  Dole  and  Cai. 

Feb.  9,  1566. — Murdered  by  the  contrivance  of  Murray  &  Bothwell,  Henry  King  of  Scots,  hus¬ 
band  to  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary.  Murray,  in  order  to  throw  the  odium  of 
the  act  upon  the  Queen,  persuaded  her  to  marry  Bothwell.  The  house  was  blown 
up  with  gunpowder  wherein  the  King  was  j  so  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  was 
murdered  first,  or  perished  in  the  ruins;  It  was  not  known  at  first  that  Bothwell 
was  an  accomplice  in  the  murder,  and  when  it  was  suspected,  the  Queen  insisted 
on  ids  being  tried  for  it ;  but  she  married  him  as  soon  as  he  was  acquitted,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  nobility,  and  created  him  Duke  of  the  Orkneys. 

Erratum— Page 34,  column  1,  for  Rona  read  Rana. 
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See  page  S3 


Htugtratett  ^rtule. 


the  recrui  t.. 

For  the  Olio. 


The  town  ofC - ,  in  Wiltshire,  con¬ 

tains  little  that  is  attractive  save  its  elegant 
church,  of  which  enough  has  been  al¬ 
ready  said  in  various  topographical 
works.  The  Market-house  has  long  been 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  ancient 
cross  was  several  years  since  torn  from 
the  spot  it  had  occupied  for  so  many  cen¬ 
turies,  and  hurried  by  the  Vandal  who 
ordered  its  demolition,  to  an  obscure 
place  at  no  great  distance,  where  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it  now  stands  an  object  of  vene¬ 
ration  to  the  few  remaining  townspeople 
whose  respect  for  antiquity  has  not  been 
entirely  obliterated.  But  the  tale  we  are, 
with  the  reader’s  permission,  about  to  tell, 
does  not  relate  to  the  antiquities  of  this 
obscure  town  ;  at  some  future  period  we 
may  be  tempted  to  give  a  few  of  the  tra¬ 
ditions  connected  with  it  in  ruder  times. 
Our  present  purpose  is  to  detail  an  oc- 
6 — Vol.  V.  F 


currence  which  took  place  there  about 
twenty  years  since,  and  which  would 
form  an  excellent  subject  for  a  modern 
drama. 

At  the  period  alluded  to,  there  dwelt 
near  the  church,  a  young  woman,  who, 
if  she  was  not  so  fair  and  faultless  as 
heroines  of  romance  are  usually  repre¬ 
sented,  was  at  least  sufficiently  handsome 
to  be  the  toast  of  the  whole  town,  and 
the  adored  object  of  a  score  of  lusty 
young  men  of  various  fortunes.  From 
amidst  this  train  of  rustic  gallants,  she 
selected  one  of  humble  birth  and  slender 
means,  but  a  youth  whom  she  thought 
worthy  of  that  which  others  had  sought 
in  vain — her  love,  ay,  the  love  of  one 
whose  heart  was  a  stranger  to  the  coquet¬ 
ry  practised  by  those  of  her  sex  upon 
whom  fortune  had  been  more  lavish  of 
her  favours. 

Her  lover,  whom  we  shall  call  Ri¬ 
chard,  was  one  whom  nature  had  greatly 
favoured;  tall,  strong,  and  active,  he  was 
sufficiently  protected  from  any  personal 
attack  that  mi^ht  be  made  upon  him,  by 
those  who  envied  his  happier  lot.  His 
acknowledged  superiority  in  every  aiJjle- 
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tic  exercise  rendered  any  thing  like  open 
hostility  quite  impracticable  ;  and  it  was 
therefore  determined  by  a  few,  who  look¬ 
ed  upon  his  happiness  with  a  jaundiced 
eye,  to  thwart  him  by  any  possible  means. 
Generous  and  unsuspecting,  Richard  saw 
not  the  cloud  that  was  hanging  over  him; 
indeed,  he  had  never  once  supposed  that 
he  had  ever  created  an  enemy.  He  had 
so  far  prevailed  upon  the  parents  of  Mary, 
as  to  gain  their  consent  to  their  union, 
which,  it  was  settled,  should  take  place 
on  the  following  week. 

Things  were  in  this  posture,  when  Ri¬ 
chard  was  invited  to  join  a  party  who 
were  going  a  rook-shooting  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  town.  Their  sport  was 
uninterrupted,  and  when  over,  the  party 
repaired  to  a  tavern  for  the  purpose  of 
spending  the  evening  in  mirth  and  har¬ 
mony  ;  but  there  was  one  of  the  company 
who  saw,  in  this  carouse,  some  faint  hopes 
of  success  in  his  designs  upon  Mary.  Ri¬ 
chard  had  drank  but  little,  yet  it  was  suf¬ 
ficient  to  confuse  and  bewilder  one  who 
had  but  slight  acquaintance  with  the  ale- 
jug.  Frank  Wells,  a  young  man  of  dis¬ 
solute  habits,  observed  this,  and  plied 


him  with  more  liquor,  until  he  had  reached 
that  state  which  your  toper  calls  blissful. 
It  was  nearly  dark  when  they  reached  the 
town,  and,  as  they  entered  it,  a  recruiting 
party,  which  had  been  sojourning  there, 
were  taking  their  evening  march. 

Frank  Wells  immediately  commenced 
a  glowing  description  of  the  life  of  a  sol¬ 
dier,  and  painted  in  lively  colours  the 
chances  of  promotion  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  one  who  had  the  boldness  to  em¬ 
bark  in  such  a  life.  But  Richard  was 
insensible  to  half  that  had  passed,  and 
shortly  after,  quitting  his  treacherous  com¬ 
panions,  hastened  home,  and  throwing 
himself  on  his  humble  bed,  was  soon  bu¬ 
ried  in  a  profound  slumber.  But  how 
great  was  his  surprise  and  horror,  when 
he  awoke  in  the  morning,  and  discovered 
a  bunch  of  narrow  and  gaudy -coloured 
ribbands  fastened  on  his  hat, — the  badge 
of  a  new  recruit ! 

His  heart  sunk  within  him  at  the  sight, 
and  a  flood  of  tears  rushed  down  his  face, 
which  bore  evident  marks  of  the  last 
night’s  carouse.  He  rushed  into  the 
town,  in  search  of  some  of  his  compa¬ 
nions  of  the  preceding  evening,  and  en= 
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countered  the  recruiting  party,  just  about  upon  her,  and  faintly  pronounced  her 
to  commence  their  rounds.  name.  She  answered  him  with  a  shriek 

“  Ah,  my  fine  fellow,”  said  the  Ser-  so  loud  and  so  piercing’,  that  it  thrilled  to 
jeant,  iC  you  are  prompt — we  must  rouse  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  butamomenl 
some  of  our  new  friends  with  tuck  of  before  joined  in  hunting  down  the  unfor- 
drum — you  want  no  such  greeting.”  tunate  Richard,  and  sunk  insensible  upon 

tf  I  do  not,  indeed,”  replied  Richard,  his  body,  which  still  quivered  in  the  throes 
scarcely  able  to  articulate  ;  “  I  wish  for  an  of  death  ! 


explanation  of  this  cursed  business,”  and 
he  dashed  his  gaily  trimmed  hat  on  the 
ground. 

“  An  explanation,”  cried  the  Serjeant, 
— fCAh!  ah!  all!  my  young  yokel,  an 
explanation — why,  our  Colonel  couldn’t 
ax  for  more.  You’re  joking,  master 
clod-hopper — you  are  one  of  us,  and  if 
you  do  not  go  quietly,  we  must  compel 
you.” 

He  attempted  to  seize  Richard,  who 
immediately  laid  him  on  his  back,  fled 
precipitately  from  the  spot,  and  directing 
his  flight  towards  the  dwelling  of  his 
sweetheart,  entered  the  house  breathless 
and  nearly  exhausted. 

ec  Mary,”  said  he,  as  he  strained 
her  in  his  embrace, — I  have  for¬ 
saken  thee,  and  all  I  value  in  the 
world — I  am  justly  punished  for 
my  last  night’s  folly.”  But  few  words 
were  required  to  explain  the  whole  affair, 
for  which,  however,  there  was  little  time 
left  for  lamenting.  The  shouts  of  those 
in  pursuit  told  that  concealment  was  ne¬ 
cessary,  and  Mary,  hurrying  her  lover  out 
of  the  room,  led  him  into  an  outhou.ce, 
where  stood  a  large  corn  bin.  Into  this 
Richard  instantly  jumped,  and  scarcely 
had  the  lid  been  shut  down,  when  the  re¬ 
cruiting  party  were  heard  to  enter  the 
house.  They  were  headed  by  Frank 
Wells,  who  was  the  most  active  in  the 
search.  Every  corner  was  subjected  to 
their  scrutiny,  but  without  success,  when 
the  malignant  Frank  proceeded  to  the  out¬ 
house  and  raised  the  lid  of  the  corn  bin. 

A  desperate  struggle  instantly  ensued, 
but  Richard’s  great  strength  enabled  him 
to  overthrow  his  enemy  ;  he  rushed  from 
the  outhouse  and  made  for  the  road.  He 
flew  towards  the  gate,  which  he  cleared 
at  one  bound,  and  gained  the  road,  when 
the  soldiers,  warned  by  the  cries  of  Frank 
Wells,  discovered  his  flight,  and  fired 
upon  the  fugitive.  One  shot  merely 
grazed  his  side,  but  another  took  a  more 
fatal  direction,  and  lodged  between  the 
shoulders.  Richard  instantly  fell  bathed 
in  blood,  but  rising  again,  he  staggered 
towards  the  house,  which  he  would  have 
entered,  but  life  was  ebbing  fast,  and  he 
sunk  at  the  door,  to  which  Mary  had 
hurried  upon  hearing  the  report  of  fire¬ 
arms. 

Who  shall  pretend  to  paint  her  hor¬ 
ror  ?  Her  lover  fixed  his  dying  eyes 


Reader,  if  thou  wouldst  know  the  rest, 
it  is  recorded  on  a  small  slab  in  C— — 
church-yard.  Upon  this  tablet  is  in¬ 
scribed  the  name  and  age  of  one  who 
died  of  that  disease  of  which  much  has 
been  written,  and  still  more  talked  of, — ■ 
a  broken  heart ! 

Alpha. 


THE  DYING  HUNTER  OF  THE  ALPS. 
(For  the  Olio.) 


Oli,  bear  me  to  the  mountains. 

The  forests  of  dark  pine, 

That  I  may  feel  the  light  gales  cool. 

This  fever’d  brow  of  mine  ; 

That  I  may  hear  the  bugle’s  tone 
Amid  the  vallies  ring. 

Strike  down  the  red  deer  in  its  course, 
The  eagle  on  the  wing. 

Though  sunny  is  this  radiant  clime. 

And  blue  this  cloudless  sky, 

Though  the  sad  wrecks  of  olden  time 
Around  me  scatter’d  lie  ; 

Though  orbs  of  gold  ’midst  orange  bowers 
Glow  beautiful  and  bright, 

And  the  dark  blue  waves  of  ocean 
Dance  gladly  in  the  light ; 

Though  clime  and  sky  alike  combine 
A  paradise  to  make, 

I’d  rather  see  the  bright  sun  shine 
Upon  my  native  lake. 

Then  bear  me  to  the  mountains. 

The  mountains  where  my  sires 
Have  kindled  for  a  thousand  years 
Their  cheerful  household  fires  ! 

Oh,  hear  me  to  my  native  glen. 

My  life  is  ebbing  fast ; 

The  demon  *  from  the  marsh  and  fen 
Has  breathed  on  me  at  last. 

Tell  not,  oh  tell  not  my  sweet  Blanche, 
That  my  sear’d  spirit’s  fled; 

She'd  rather  face  an  avalanche 
Than  hear  that  I  am  dead. 

No  funeral  dirge,  no  reqieum  sing 
Over  my  lowly  grave. 

The  wild  wind  moaning  through  the  trees 
Is  all  the  dirge  I  crave. 

Oh,  hid  my  manly  brother. 

And  my  sisters,  not  to  weep. 

But  support  my  aged  mother 
When  I  am  laid  asleep. 

Take,  take  this  purse  of  gold, 

And  take  this  ring  and  gem, 

It  is  all  that  1  have  saved. 

But  I  saved  it  all  for  them. 

T.  Chapman. 


*  Malaria. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  TOWER  OF 
LONDON.* 


This  very  acceptable  and  instructive 
work  is  the  joint  performance  of  those 
able  and  active  labourers  in  the  field  of 
ancient  lore,  Messrs.  Britton  and  Brayley, 
and  the  task  could  not  have  been  dele¬ 
gated  to  fitter  hands.  It  is  a  clever  and 
well-digested  compilation,  containing  an 
immensity  of  information  relative  to  this 
ancient  Fortress,  Palace,  Prison,  and 
Arsenal,  that  cannot  fail  to  be  valuable 
to  every  reader  of  English  history,  and 
especially  to  those  whose  limited  means 
preclude  them  from  possessing  the  ex¬ 
pensive  work  of  Bayley. 

In  the  volume  before  us,  our  anti¬ 
quaries  have  given  us  clear,  but  brief, 
accounts,  arranged  with  proper  attention 
to  chronology,  of  all  the  historical  events 
connected  with  this  stronghold,  that  agi¬ 
tated  the  state  in  those  rude  and  turbulent 
times,  when  the  ambitious  and  powerful 
noble  joined  with  the  subject  in  stern 
rebellion  against  the  ruling  power. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  contents, 
we  will  now  transfer  to  our  columns  a 
few  specimens  from  its  pages,  which  con¬ 
tain  a  long  tissue  of  vicissitudes,  of  suc¬ 
cess  and  dire  misfortune 

At  p.  21,  we  find  the  following  curious 
particulars  regarding  the  coronation  of 
the  ill-fated  Richard  the  Second,  and  the 
insurrection  of  the  rebellious  Wat  Tyler; 
a  note  to  which  seems  to  place  beyond 
doubt  the  manner  of  the  death  of  the 
daring  rebel. 

"  The  events  connected  with  the  Tower 
during  the  latter  years  of  Edward’s  go¬ 
vernment  are  unimportant ;  but  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Richard  the  Second  gave  rise 
to  some  of  the  most  memorable  incidents 
recorded  in  its  history.  The  festivities 
and  pageantries  attendant  upon  the  Co¬ 
ronation,  which  had  been  conducted  on  a 
scale  of  the  most  extended  magnificence, f 

*  Hurst,  Chance  and  Co. 

i  On  the  day  of  the  Coronation,  (he  King, 
clad  in  white  robes,  issued  from  the  gates  of 
the  Tower,  accompanied  by  an  immense  as¬ 
semblage  of  nobles,  knights,  and  esquires. 
Tlie  streets  through  which  he  passed  were 
adorned  with  drapery,  the  conduits  ran  wine, 
and  pageants  were  exhibited  in  all  tbe  prin¬ 
cipal  thoroughfares.  Among  the  latter  was  a 
castle  with  four  towers,  stationed  in  Cheap- 
side  ;  from  two  sides  of  this,  “  the  wine  ran 
forth  abundantlie,andat  the  topstood  agolden 
angel,  holding  a  crown,  so  contrived  that, 
when  the  King  came  near,  he  bowed  down  and 
presented  it  to  him.  In  each  of  the  towers 
was  a  beautiful  virgin,  of  stature  and  age  like 
to  the  King,  apparelled  in  white  vestures,  the 
which  blew  in  the  King’s  face  leaves  of  gold 
and  flowers  of  gold  counterfeit.”  On  the 
approach  of  the  cavalcade,  the  damsels  took 


were  scarcely  concluded,  when  an  insur¬ 
rection,  headed  by  Wat  Tyler,  com¬ 
pelled  the  King,  with  his  mother  and 
several  of  the  nobility,  to  seek  immediate 
protection  within  the  walls  of  that  for¬ 
tress,  from  which  the  monarch  had  shortly 
before  proceeded  to  receive  the  crown, 
attended  by  every  demonstration  of  the 
loyalty  and  attachment  of  his  subjects. 

“  The  insurgents  assembled  on  Black- 
heath,  sent  a  message  to  the  King  desiring 
a  conference.  Richard,  acceding  to  their 
request,  first  heard  mass  in  the  Tower, 
and  then  sailed  down  the  Thames  towards 
Rotherhithe ;  but  on  approaching  the 
shore,  beheld  such  symptoms  of  rebellion 
and  tumult,  that  he  returned,  without  even 
effecting  a  parley.  The  infuriated  mob 
then  advanced  to  London,  and  after  com¬ 
mitting  every  species  of  enormities,  quar¬ 
tered  themselves  in  and  near  St.  Kathe¬ 
rine’s  Hospital,  and  invested  the  Tower, 
“  at  times  hooting  as  loud  as  if  the 
devils  were  in  them.”  The  besieged  held 
a  council,  wherein  Sir  William  Wal¬ 
worth,  the  intrepid  mayor  of  London, 
recommended  a  sally  while  the  rebels 
were  asleep  and  drunk  ;  but  this  measure 
being  deemed  too  desperate,  the  King 
proposed  to  meet  them  at  Mile-end,  and 
hear  their  grievances.  He  had,  however, 
scarcely  quitted  the  gales  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  when  a  party  of  the  insurgents, 
who  had  been  previously  concealed, 
gained  admittance  into  the  fortress  ;  and 
after  beheading  the  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  Sir  Robert  Hales  and  others, 
who  had  sought  refuge  in  the  chapel, 
they  proceeded  to  commit  other,  though 
lesser  enormities  •  pillaged  the  royal 
apartments,  and  offered  the  grossest  in¬ 
sults  to  the  Queen  mother.  J  The  happy 
termination  of  the  conference  between 
Richard  and  the  rebels  is  fully  detailed 
by  the  English  historians,  as  are  also  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  death  of 
Wat  Tyler,  and  the  final  suppression  of 
the  insurrection.”  § 


cups  of  gold,  and,  filling  them  with  wine  at 
the  spouts  of  the  castle,  presented  them  to  the 
King  and  his  nobles. 

t  It  is  stated  fay  Stowe,  in  his  Survey  of 
London,  that  although  there  was  in  the  Tower 
a  garrison  of  1200  men,  they  were  so  panic- 
struck,  that  they  otFered  no  opposition  to  the 
rebels,  *  matiie  of  whom  went  into  the  Kynge’s 
Pi ivie  Chamber,  and  plaied  the  wantons,  in 
sitting,  lying,  and  sporting  them  on  the  King's 
bed.  And  that  which  is  much  more  saucily, 
invited  the  King’s  mother  to  kiss  with  them.’ 

^  The  following  account  of  this  transaction 
is  taken  from  “  A  Chronicle  of  London,  from 
1089  to  1483:” — ‘And  on  the  morwe  after, 
that  is  to  say  Fryday,  and  thanne  on  the  Sntir- 
day  after  Corpus  Cristi  day,  the  kyng  anon 
after  rood  into  Smythfeld,  and  William  Wal¬ 
worth  thanne  beynge  maire  of  London,  Sir 
Robert  Knolles  and  also  aldermen  and  other 
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The  anecdotes  contained  in  the  subjoined 
paragraph  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  suf¬ 
fered  for  his  opposition  to  the  will  of  the 
brutal  Henry,  we  think  will  prove  amus¬ 
ing. 

<e  Of  the  inexhaustible  fund  of  humour 
possessed  by  this  eminent  minister,  the 
following  are  remarkable  instances. — 
When  he  was  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  the 
Tower,  the  porter  having,  according  to 
an  ancient  custom  of  the  place,  demanded 
h\s  uppermost  garment  as  his  fee.  Sir 
Thomas  presented  him  with  his  cap, 
telling  him  that  that  was  his  uppermost 
garment ,  and  that  he  wished  it  was  of 
more  value. — On  being  led  to  Tower 
Hill,  to  execution,  a  female  reproached 
him  for  detaining  some  deeds  whilst  he 
was  in  office  :  t(  My  good  woman,”  said 
he,  ‘f  have  patience  a  little,  for  the  King 
is  so  gracious  to  me,  that  within  this  half 
hour,  he  will  discharge  me  of  all  my 
business  and  help  thee  himself.” — Even 
at  the  block  his  accustomed  levity  did  not 
forsake  him.  As  he  ascended  the  scaffold, 
he  requested  one  of  the  guards  to  assist 
him,  adding,  “  When  I  come  down  again, 
let  me  shift  for  myself.”  At  the  time  of 
laying  his  head  upon  the  block,  the  exe¬ 
cutioner  begged  his  forgiveness :  “  I 
forgive  thee,”  quoth  he,  iC  but  prithee, 
let  me  put  my  beard  aside,  for  that  hath 
never  committed  treason.” 

How  ill  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  bore  the 
displeasure  of  the  Queen  when  confined 
in  the  Tower  in  1592,  for  his  amour  with 
the  daughterof  Sir  NicholasThrockmorton 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  epistles. 

<f  He  appears  to  have  gained  his  liberty 
by  the  most  fulsome  adulation  to  his  royal 
mistress.  Of  this,  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Arthur  Gorges 
to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  presents  a  remark¬ 
able  specimen.  — ‘  Honourable  Sir.  I 
cannot  choose  but  advertise  you  of  a 
strange  tragedy  that  this  day  had  like  to 
have  fallen  out  between  the  captain  of 
the  guard  and  the  lieutenant  of  the  ord¬ 
nance,  if  I  had  not  by  great  chance  come 
at  the  very  instant  to  have  turned  it  into 
a  comedy.  For  upon  a  report  of  her 
majesty’s  being  at  Sir  George  Carew’s, 


citezeins  of  London,  with  him:  and  there 
they  metten  with  Jake  Strawe  ledere  of  the 
nprysera.  And  thin  Jake  Stravve  spak  to  the 
liyng  hoded  as  it  liadde  bene  to  his  felawe : 
and  John  Blyton  that  h  r  the  moires  swerd 
of  London  bad  hym  don  of  his  hode  while  he 
spak  to  the  kyng  ;  wherfore  Jake  Strawe  wax 
an  angred,  and  mynte  to  caste  his  daggere  to 
Blyton.  And  thanue,  William  Walworth 
maire  of  London,  drewe  his  baselsird  and  sinot 
Jake  Strawe  on  the  hed  :  and  with  that,  Rauf 
Standyssh,  that  bar  the  kynges  swerd,  roof 
Jake  Strawe  thorugh  the  body  with  u  awerd  ; 
and  there  he  fyll  doun  dad.’ 


Sir  W.  Ralegh  having  gazed  and  sighed 
a  long  time  at  his  study-window,  from 
whence  he  might  discern  the  barges  and 
boats  about  the  Blackfriar’s  stairs,  sud¬ 
denly  he  brake  out  into  a  great  distemper, 
and  sware  that  his  enemies  had  on  pur¬ 
pose  brought  her  majesty  thither  to  break 
his  gall  in  sunder  with  Tantalus’  torment, 
that  when  she  went  away  he  might  see 
death  before  his  eyes  ;  with  many  such 
like  conceits.  And  as  a  man  transported 
with  passion,  he  sware  to  Sir  George 
Carew,  that  he  would  disguise  himself, 
and  get  into  a  pair  of  oars  to  ease  his 
mind  but  with  a  sight  of  the  Queen,  or 
else  he  protested  his  heart,  would  break. 
But  the  trusty  jailor  would  none  of  that, 
for  displeasing  the  higher  powers,  as  he 
said,  which  he  more  respected  than  the 
feeding  of  his  humour,  and  so  flatly  re¬ 
fused  to  permit  him.  But,  in  conclusion, 
upon  this  dispute  they  fell  flat  to  choleric 
outrageous  words,  with  straining  and 
struggling  at  the  doors,  that  all  lameness 
was  forgotten,  and  in  the  fury  of  the 
conflict,  the  jailor  he  had  his  new  perri- 
wig  torn  off  his  crown,  and  yet  here  the 
struggle  ended  not,  for  at  last  they  had 
gotten  out  their  daggers.  Which  when  I 
saw,  I  played  the  stickler  between  them, 
and  so  purchased  such  a  rap  on  the 
knuckles,  that  I  wished  both  their  pates 
broken ;  and  so  with  much  ado  they 
stayed  their  brawl  to  see  my  bloody 
fingers.  At  first  I  was  ready  to  break 
with  laughing  to  see  them  two  scramble 
and  brawl  like  madmen,  until  1  saw  the 
iron  walking,  and  then  I  did  my  best  to 
appease  their  fury.  As  yet  I  cannot  re¬ 
concile  them  by  any  persuasion,  for  Sir 
Walter  swears,  that  he  shall  hate  him, 
for  so  restraining  him  from  the  sight  of 
his  mistress,  while  he  lives,  for  that  he 
knows  not  (as  he  said)  whether  ever  he 
shall  see  her  again,  when  she  is  gone  the 
progress.  And  Sir  George,  on  his  side, 
swears  that  he  would  rather  he  should 
lose  his  longing,  than  he  would  draw  on 
him  her  Majesty’s  displeasure  by  such 
liberty.  Thus  they  continue  in  malice 
and  snarling  ;  but  I  am  sure  all  the  smart 
lighted  on  me.  I  cannot  tell  whether  I 
should  more  allow  of  the  passionate  lover, 
or  the  trusty  jailor.  But  if  yourself  had 
seen  it,  as  I  did,  you  would  have  been  as 
heartily''  merry  and  sorry,  as  ever  you 
were  in  all  your  life,  for  so  short  a  time. 
I  pray  you  pardon  my  hasty  written  nar¬ 
ration,  which  I  acquaint  you  with,  hoping 
you  will  be  the  peace-maker.  But,  good 
Sir,  let  nobody  know  thereof,  for  I  fear 
Sir  Walter  Ralegh  will  shortly  grow  to 
be  Orlando  Furioso,  if  the  bright  Angelica 
persevere  against  him.’ 

ft  In  a  similar  strain  to  the  absurdities 
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recounted  in  the  preceding  narrative,  is 
an  epistolatory  effusion  written  by  Sir 
Walter  from  the  Tower,  to  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  with  a  view  that  it  should  be  shewn 
to  the  Queen,  who  was  about  to  make 
her  annual  progress.  In  it,  he  says,— 
f  My  heart  was  never  broken  till  this 
day,  that  I  hear  the  Queen  goes  away  so 
far  off,  whom  I  have  followed  so  many 
years  with  so  great  love  and  desire,  in  so 
many  journeys,  and  am  now  left  behind 
her  in  a  dark  prison,  all  alone.  While 
she  was  yet  near  at  hand,  that  I  might 
hear  of  her  once  in  two  or  three  days,  my 
sorrows  were  the  less,  but  even  now  my 
heart  is  cast  into  the  depth  of  all  misery. 
I,  that  was  wont  to  behold  her  riding  like 
Alexander,  hunting  like  Diana,  walking 
like  Venus,  the  gentle  wind  blowing  her 
fair  hair  about  her  pure  face  like  a 
nymph,  sometime  sitting  in, the  shade  like 
a  goddess,  sometimes  singing  like  an 
angel,  sometimes  playing  like  Orpheus,’ 
&c.  Elizabeth,  on  whom  flattery  was 
never  lost,  at  length  compassionated  her 
‘love-stricken  swain,’  and  in  September, 
1592,  he  was  released  from  durance.” 

With  the  following  anecdotes  of  Hugh 
Le  Bigod, who  was  constable  of  theTower 
in  1271,  we  conclude  our  notice  of  this 
useful  work,  which  we  view  as  a  desirable 
performance,  well  calculated  to  illustrate 
the  chronicles  of  England.  Of  the  nu¬ 
merous  engravings  in  this  book,  all  we 
can  say  is,  that  some  are  exceeding  clever, 
and  the  rest  respectable. 

(t  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  and  Mare- 
schal  of  England,  was  a  nobleman  of 
such  power  and  wealth,  that,  on  several 
occasions,  he  refused  to  obey  the  royal 
commands,  and  set  the  King  at  defiance. 
Once,  in  particular,  the  King  requested 
him  to  head  some  forces  on  a  foreign  ex¬ 
pedition  :  the  Earl  declined  the  honour, 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  as  did  also  the 
Lord  Constable.  His  Majesty,  exaspe¬ 
rated  at  their  refusal,  turning  to  Bigod, 
said, — ‘  Fore  God,  Sir  Earl,  you  shall 
either  go  or  hang  1’  {  Fore  God,  Sir 

King,’  replied  the  uneourteous  noble, (  l 
will  neither  go  nor  hang.’  The  same 
monarch  once  termed  him  a  traitor,  when 
he  not  only  denied  the  accusation,  but 
defied  his  Majesty  to  injure  him  :  f  Yes,’ 
replied  Henry,  e  I  can  thresh  your  corn 
and  sell  it !’  ‘  Ay  !’  retorted  the  Earl, 
f  but  if  you  do  so,  I  will  send  you  the 
heads  of  your  threshers.’  ’’ 

SONG. 

For  the  Olio. 

The  nectar  streams  in  every  bowl. 

And  joy  around  is  flowing, 

And  scarcely  can  the  grief-chill’d  soul 
Restrain  itself  from  glowing  : 


Seize,  then,  the  hour  when  Sorrow  steeps 
Her  woes  in  a  trance  of  leisure  ; 

Fill  a  bright  enp  to  the  heart  that  weeps. 
And  the  soul  that  bathes  in  pleasure! 

Fill  to  the  zephyr  sighing  round — 

To  the  storm  that  shouts  in  anger ! 

Fill  to  the  voice  of  Pleasure’s  sound. 

And  the  murmur’d  threat  of  danger  ! 

Fill  to  the  flowers  of  summer  past — 

To  the  joys  that  time  has  faded! 

Fill  to  the  bliss  that  yet  may  last. 

And  the  thoughts  that  grief  has  shaded  ! 

Fill  to  the  year  that  has  ran  its  course— 

To  the  one  that  clings  around  us  ! 

Fill  to  the  river  has  dried  its  source. 

And  the  sea  by  waves  has  bound  us  ! 

Fill  to  the  scenes  that  memory  gives. 
Where  joy  and  hope  were  shining  ! 

Fill  to  the  scene  that  round  us  lives. 
Where  sad-tongued  Truth’s  reclining! 

Fill  to  the  themes  of  minstrels’  lays — 

To  the  jocund  time  before  them  ! 

Fill  to  the  hopes  of  happier  days, 

And  the  buoyant  hearts  that  bore  them ! 

Fill  to  the  winter’s  stormy  blast — 

To  the  woes  that  round  are  pelting  ! 

Fill  to  the  bliss  that  may  not  last, 

And  the  joy s  in  doubt  are  melting! 

Fill  to  the  themes  have  left  the  breast — 

To  the  thoughts  have  died  unspoken! 

Fill  to  the  hearts  that  love  has  blest. 

And  the  hearts  that  love  has  broken  ! 

Fill  to  the  song  of  the  summer  bird — 

To  the  gloom  the  frost’s  revealing! 

Fill  to  the  lays  by  Fancy  heard, 

And  the  grief  the  bard  is  feeling  ! 

Fill  to  the  joys  that  dance  around 
Our  sleep,  and  fly  on  waking! 

Fill  to  the  songs  that  cheerful  sound. 
Though  the  writer's  heart  is  breaking  ? 

Fill  to  the  visions  of  early  youth — 

To  the  hopes  that  Fate  has  blighted  ! 

Fill  to  the  darker  tales  of  Truth, 

And  the  soul  in  grief  benighted  ! 

Fill  to  the  fountain  has  ceased  to  play— - 
To  the  hope  is  dried  by  sorrow  ! 

Fill  to  the  fancies  we  love  to-day. 

And  the  truths  we  weep  to-morrow! 

Fill  to  the  day  must  end  in  night, 

To  the  life  with  death  is  blending! 

Fill  to  the  pleasures  vainly  bright. 

And  the  ills  the  grave  is  ending ! 

R.  JARMAN. 


THE  PERPETUAL  FIRE. 

For  the  Olio. 

A  German  student,  as  he  was  once  pa¬ 
rading  the  streets,  felt  his  foot  strike 
against  something  on  the  ground,  and 
looking  downwards,  perceived  a  book 
curiously  bound — he  took  it  up  and  put 
it  in  his  coat-pocket.  As  he  had  several 
calls  to  make,  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
examining  this  acquisition  until  late  at 
night,  when  he  returned  home.  Here, 
seating  himself  in  an  arm-chair,  he  took 
out  the  book  with  the  intention  of  in¬ 
specting  its  contents.  He  found,  to  his 
surprise,  it  was  written  in  a  character 
unknown  to  him,  which  yet  more  asto¬ 
nished  him  as  he  knew  all  the  European 
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and  had  no  little  learning  in  the  Oriental 
languages ;  he  turned  it  this  way  and 
that,  and  strived  to  make  something  of  it, 
but  all  to  no  purpose  ;  at  last,  abandon¬ 
ing  all  hopes  of  ever  discovering  its 
meaning,  he  fell  into  the  following  re¬ 
flections. 

<f  Perhaps  this  is  a  history  of  some 
mighty  empire,  now  long  forgotten, — 
perhaps  a  chronicle  of  some  hero  of  anti¬ 
quity,  whom  the  author  has  vainly  sought 
to  immortalize, — perhaps  ’tis  the  account 
of  some  ancient  art  now  buried  in  obli¬ 
vion.  Who  knows  but  it  may  contain 
the  secret  of  alchemy,  said  to  be  known 
to  Zoroaster,  or  that  of  the  perpetual  fire 
discovered  by  Rosicrucius  ?”  He  look¬ 
ed  at  the  book  once  more,  and  to  his 
amazement  found  that  the  characters 
were  legible  to  him,  and  he  read  as  fol¬ 
lows 

“  Sons  of  Fire  think  you  that  we 
were  formed  to  live  in  everlasting  bond¬ 
age  ?  Think  you  that  the  noblest,  of 
elements  is  to  be  confined  by  the  basest  ? 
Rise,  sons  of  Fire  !  shake  off  this  inglo¬ 
rious  sloth,  let  us  at  once  break  the  walls 
of  our  prison,  and  range  the  realms  of 
space,  free  as  the  Sylphs  above  us.  The 
sluggish  Gnomes  dare  not  oppose  our 
passage.  Liberty  is  in  our  power— let  us 
therefore  use  our  utmost  strength  to  ob¬ 
tain  so  glorious  a  prize  !” 

“  Thus  spake  the  King  of  the  Salaman  ¬ 
ders,  and  his  palace  echoed  with  the  ap¬ 
plauses  of  his  subjects,  struck  with  admi¬ 
ration  at  the  bold  proposal  of  their  mo¬ 
narch  ;  the  King  bowed  his  head  in 
approval  of  their  fidelity,  his  fiery  eyes 
rolling  with  wild  delight  as  he  surveyed 
the  number  and  strength  of  his  followers. 
He  stood  upon  a  throne  supported  by  two 
gigantic  figures  of  dragons,  whose  bodies 
appeared  transparent  with  the  fire  which 
ever  burned  within  them.  His  sceptre 
was  a  torch,  whose  red  glare  shone  fear¬ 
fully  as  he  brandished  it  with  his  uplifted 
arm.  The  multitude  around  him  seemed 
formed,  of  the  pure  element  of  fire,  those 
who  were  near  appearing  like  images  of 
flame,  and  those  afar  off  like  the  sparks 
struck  from  the  hard  bosom  of  the  flint. 
Every  one  beamed  with  delight  at  the 
thoughts  of  the  looked-for  freedom,  and 
numbers  thronged  to  the  throne  of  their 
King,  to  assist  him  in  his  daring  enter¬ 
prise. 

“  The  World  had  been  but  just  created. 
It  consisted  of  a  crust  of  earth  and  water. 


*  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inform 
some  of  my  readers  that  Rosicniciu9  supposed 
the  four  elements  to  be  inhabited  by  spirits. 
The  inhabitants  of  Fire  were  called  Salaman¬ 
ders  ;  those  of  Air,  Sylphs  ;  those  of  Water; 
Naiads;  and  those  of  Earth,  Gnomes* 


the  interior  being  filled  with  fire,  while, 
round  its  surface,  floated  the  thin  canopy 
of  air.  The  cause  of  the  indignation  of 
the  Salamanders  was  their  being  confined 
bv  this  crust  of  earth,  and  element  inha¬ 
bited  by  the  Gnomes,  whom  they  consider 
so  far  inferior  to  themselves. 

“  The  Gnomes  dwelt  in  spacious  caverns 
hewn  out  of  the  earth,  which  were  adorn¬ 
ed  on  all  sides  with  statues  made  of  the 
finest  porphyry,  and  ornamented  with  the 
most  precious  stones  ;  here  might  be  seen 
the  sparkling  diamond,  the  blood-red 
ruby,  the  carbuncle,  that  inestimable  gem 
so  much  celebrated  by  the  oriental  fabu¬ 
lists,  and  in  fact,  every  mineral  that 
ever  existed,  but  in  much  greater  per¬ 
fection  than  they  were  ever  beheld  in  by 
mortals. 

(<  In  different  parts  of  the  cavern  might 
be  seen  groups  of  Gnomes,  some  oc¬ 
cupied  in  breaking  pieces  of  ore  with 
massy  hammers, — some  in  pouring  liquid 
metal  into  immense  moulds  to  decorate 
their  residence, — while  others,  reclining 
on  the  ground,  were  engaged  in  sorting 
minerals,  and  arranging  them  in  their 
different  classes.  Suddenly,  a  noise  like 
that  of  thunder  was  heard  beneath  them 
the  earth  was  torn  up  under  their  feet ; 
while,  from  the  abysses  thus  made,  rose 
the  terrific  forms  of  the  Salatnanders,who 
were  immediately  recognised  from  their 
fierce  appearance.  Each  was  armed  with 
a  torch,  the  light  of  which,  shining  on  the 
glittering  stones  and  metals  around,  made 
the  whole  cavity  of  earth  seem  like  one 
sea  of  light.  The  Salamanders,  without 
stopping  to  witness  the  astonishment  they 
had  occasioned,  ascended  on  their  flam¬ 
ing  wings  through  the  top  of  the  cavern, 
until  they  arose  into  the  open  air,  tearing 
up  the  smooth  surface  of  the  earth  into  a 
huge  mountain,  to  which  mortals  have 
since  given  the  name  of  ZEtna,  and  which 
the  Salamanders  still  use  as  a  road  when 
they  wish  to  visit  the  pure  regions  of  air. 
One  of  them,  however,  in  the  rapidity  of 
his  course,  had  dropped  a  torch,  which 
the  Gnomes  having  picked  up,  they  in¬ 
closed  in  a  cavern  hewn  for  its  reception, 
to  commemorate  the  time  when  the  Sala¬ 
manders  first  asserted  their  liberty. 

t(  This  light  still  continues  to  burn, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  uni¬ 
versal  conflagration,  when  the  fabric  of 
the  world  shall  be  rent  by  the  fierce  ir¬ 
ruptions  of  the  Salamanders,  who  will 
reduce  its  beautiful  frame  to  ashes,  while 
they  themselves  will  sink  buried  in  the 
ruins  they  have  created.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  discovered  by  the  Persian  Magi, 
who,  not  knowing  its  cause,  worshipped 
it  as  a  God — they  discovered  the  art  of 
forming  a  communication  between  this 
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flame  and  the  surface  of  the  earthy  which, 
(except  to  them)  remained  a  profound 
secret  until  it  was  again  discovered  by 
our  great  master  Rosicrucius. 

“  This,  Oh  !  reader,  is  the  history  of 
that  perpetual  fire  which  continued  un¬ 
known  for  so  many  ages.  Now  we  shall 
proceed  to  explain  the  method  by  which 
the  communication  with  this  fire  is  to  be 
obtained — ” 

Here  the  student  heard  a  loud  noise 
above  him,  and  starting  up,  found  it  to 
be  the  clock  striking  one— -he  again  look¬ 
ed  at  the  book,  and  discovered  it  to  be  as 
un;n(elligible  as  when  it  first  came  into 
his  possession  ; — in  fact,  he  found  that 
the  history  of  the  Perpetual  Fire  of  Rosi* 
crucius  was  but  a  Dream  ! 


SERENADE. 

For  the  Olio. 

Lady  bright I  lady  bright! 

Wake,  oh,  awake! 

Sweetly  the  summer  breeze: 

Ripples  the  lake  : 

Evening  hath  mantled 
'the  heavens  in  gl  ,om. 

And  the  star-light  is  shed 
On  the  citron’s  bloo.n- 

But  the  dark  eye  of  beauty 
[s  lovelier  far. 

And  fairer  to  view 

Than  yon  siivery  star; 

For  its  radiance,  unlike 
Its  pale  rival  above. 

Entrances  the  heart 
And  allures  it  to  love* 

Oh  this  is  the  hour 
When  spirits  afloat, 

Enamour  the  winds 
With  their  soul-melting  note; 

And  the  bright  billows  echo 
The  gondolier’s  song. 

And  lutes  in  the  moonlight 
Steal  sweetly  along. 

Awake  !  on  the  night-flower 
Hang  pearl  coronals; 

Maidens  are  whispering 
Sweet  barcaroles ; 

Gilded  gondolas 

Gleam  bright  on  the  lake, 

They  wait  but  for  thee,  love, 

Awake,  oh,  awake.  t.F. 


JUmtamtaita. 


PESTILENCE  AND  LOCALITIES  CONNECTED 
THEREWITH. 

London  was  originally  built  in  fens 
and  marshes,  the  rising  grounds  near 
being  covered  with  forests.  The  Surrey 
side  was  a  morass,  connected  by  a  slip, 
more  or  less  narrow,  with  that  of  Wool¬ 
wich,  stretching  down  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames  ;  while  the  fens  of  Fins¬ 
bury  were  connected  with  the  Essex 


marshes  on  the  opposite  bank.  A  huge 
sea-wall,  the  gigantic  labour  of  an  un¬ 
known  era,  prevents  the  marshes  from 
inundation  bv  the  Thames  ;  yet  of  this 
work,  more  useful  than  the  Pyramids, 
and  perhaps  as  durable,  tradition  has 
left  no  name  of  the  author.  Thus  the 
site  of  the  modern  Babylon  was  like  the 
ancient,  and  particularly  liable  to  fevers, 
which  in  hotter  climates  would  have 
borne  a  type  of  greater  exasperation. 
The  effect  of  the  marshes  is  observable 
at  different  seasons  in  the  eastern  part  at 
present.  Their  fever  approaches  into 
suburbs  nearest  the  marshes  ;  sometimes 
but  a  few  houses  breadth  in,  at  others. the 
length  of  whole  streets,  as  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  agency  is  more  or  less  favourable. 
In  like  manner,  in  the  warmer  climates 
of  Rome  we  find  the  marsh  nuisance  tra¬ 
versing  within  certain  bounds  that  can 
be  there  more  accurately  defined.  Who, 
then,  will  say  it  is  not  possible  that  marsh 
fever,  introduced  into  a  crowded,  filthy, 
ill-fed  population,  might  not  alter  its 
character,  and  a  contagious  pestilence 
arise  from  ihe  seeds  it  may  sow,  appear¬ 
ing  perhaps  in  a  season  when  the  custo¬ 
mary  presence  of  the  marsh  disease  could 
scarcely  be  perceived,  or  in  other  words, 
in  the  season  of  the  year  least  favourable 
to  its  action. 

The  first  attack  of  pestilence  on  the 
metropolis  which  I  recollect  to  have  read 
a  record  of,  was  in  961,  and  it  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  fever.  Its  visits  were  very 
frequent.  In  1348  it  is  said  to  have  de¬ 
stroyed  eight  out  of  ten  persons  This 
pest  is  farther  said  to  have  devastated 
Europe,  and  not  to  have  subsided  in  this 
country  for  ten  years.  In  1407  the  me¬ 
tropolis  was  again  visited  with  a  more 
than  common  attack  of  mortality,  and 
thousands  perished.  In  1487  the  pest 
is  called  the  sweating  sickness,  and  said 
to  destroy  life  in  twenty-four  hours.  By 
many  this  disease  was  said  to  be  new, 
but  it  is  probable  it  was  the  old  pestilence 
in  a  different  form.  In  1517  it  is  said 
again  to  have  made  dreadful  ravages. 
From  this  time  the  City  began  greatly  to 
increase.  It  was  nearly  half  a  century 
afterwards,  in  1564,  before  the  sickness 
atlacked  the  City  formidably  again,  and 
20,000  persons  were  carried  off*  by  it.  It 
came  again  in  1603.  Its  violence  was 
greatest  between  March  and  December, 
and  it  destroyed  30,561  persons,  which 
was  a  far  less  number  than  in  many 
preceding  visitations,  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  population.  It  is  said  not  to 
have  been  extinct  until  1611.  Yet  in 
1626  and  1627  it  appeared  again,  and 
destroyed  35,000  persons  in  twelve 
months  ;  and  in  the  great  plague  of  1665 
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no  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  per¬ 
sons  perished  from  it. 

It  appears  evident  that  from  3603  to 
1665  the  disease  was  never  wholly  ex¬ 
tinct,  and  the  same  thing  had  probably 
been  the  case  for  ages  before.  How  are 
we  to  account  for  these  singular  visita¬ 
tions  but  by  the  supposition  that  the 
causes  were  inherent,  or  local,  always 
existing,  but  only  capable  of  extended 
action  under  particularly  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  are  no  longer  in  ex¬ 
istence  1  It  is  in  this  view  of  the  subject 
alone  that  we  can  reconcile  these  visita¬ 
tions.  The  contagionists  will  tell  us  that 
it  was  imported  in  a  bag  of  cotton,  or  a 
bale  of  cloth,  but  common  sense  revolts 
at  such  an  absurdity  ;  how  comes  it  that 
for  165  \  ears  since,  our  merchant-ships 
have  trafficked  in  the  very  focus  of  the 
most  terrible  diseases,  in  all  climes,  and 
have  never  imported  any  of  them  l  The 
real  truth  seems  to  be,  that  such  diseases 
everywhere  exist,  with  favouring  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  mode  of  living,  in  site  and 
temperature,  to  call  them  into  action, 
but  that  they  are  rendered  inert  by  the 
operation  of  incidental  causes,  and  that 
one  of  the  great  annoyances  in  London 
has  been  one  of  its  greatest  benefits.  I 
do  not  mean  by  this  that  founderies  and 
steam-engines  should  not  be  made  to  con¬ 
sume  their  own  smoke,  but  that  a  reason¬ 
able  quantity  of  the  sulphurous  annoy¬ 
ance  is  a  positive  benefit,  and,  combined 
with  superior  cleanliness,  street-draining, 
and  dry  floors  and  roofs,  completely  ex¬ 
cludes  the  probability  of  any  future  vi¬ 
sits  from  the  most  terrible  of  human  cala¬ 
mities. 

The  streets  of  London  formerly  exclud¬ 
ed  a  free  circulation  of  air,  unless  when 
high  winds  were  prevalent.  The  houses 
almost  met  and  touched  at  the  roofs,  each 
story  projecting  over  the  one  beneath  it, 
and  all  being  built  of  wood.  Then  the 
streets  were  so  narrow  and  crooked, 
that  an  old  writer  inquires  whether  they 
were  not  built  before  carts  were  invented, 
as  wheelbarrows  could  only  be  used  in 
them.  The  houses  were  totally  unlike 
each  other  in  size  and  ornament,  a  hovel 
standing  next  to  a  palace.  In  one  thing 
only  they  agreed, — namely,  their  over¬ 
hanging  floors ;  so  that  the  people  in  the 
garrets  could  almost  shake  hands  across 
from  window  to  window.  The  stories,  or 
rooms,  too,  were  so  low,  that  a  very  tall 
man  with  his  hat  on  could  hardly  stand 
upright.  The  lower  floors  of  the  houses 
seem  to  have  been  the  bare  earth,  on 
which  it  is  probable  the  rushes  were 
trodden  in,  and  always  in  a  state  of  de¬ 
composition,  while  dirt  was  everywhere 
observable.  In  the  reign  of  James  the 


First,  the  precincts  of  the  Court  were  so 
filthy,  that  the  ladies  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  attending  it,  complained  of 
bringing  away  with  them  certain  insects 
which  are  now  found  only  on  the  backs 
of  the  filthiest  poor.  I  mean  no  dispa¬ 
ragement  to  this  most  high  and  mighty 
prince  as  a  native  of  a  northern  country, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  said  not  to 
be  famous  for  too  many  ablutions.  I 
believe  dirty  habits  to  have  been  preva¬ 
lent  among  our  city  ancestors,  and  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  trait  in  the  character  of  the 
“  good  old  times.”  Then  there  were 
few  or  no  sinks  or  sewers  in  the  great 
city  ;  and  every  species  of  filth  accumu¬ 
lated  in  corners,  and  even  in  the  middle 
of  the  streets.  Coal  was  only  partially 
used  as  late  as  1640 ;  it  caused  the 
fashionable  inhabitants  of  the  court  part 
of  town  to  let  slip  many  a  jeer  at  the 
City  people  on  account  of  their  adopting 
it.  Old  Fish-street  is  distinguished,  on 
the  authority  of  Sir  W.  Davenant,  for 
its  peculiarities  of  every  kind,  and  all 
seem  favourable  to  the  spread  of  disease, 
if  not  to  its  generation.  The  effluvia  of 
the  sick  iti  one  house  could  hardly  es¬ 
cape  into  the  atmosphere  without  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it  entering  into  another.  Thus 
the  ravages  of  the  pestilence  were  more 
extended  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  case  ;  and  Death  doubled  the  victims 
which  were  daily  borne  to  the  gulphs 
that  had  been  dug  to  receive  the  festering 
remains  of  his  victims. 

This  recalls  to  my  recollection  the  lo¬ 
calities  noticed  for  their  connexion  with 
these  fatal  visitations,  for  some  cause  or 
other,  but  principally  as  the  scenes 
where  the  hurried  rite  of  sepulture  was 
performed  by  the  living  with  fear  and 
trembling,  lest  during  labour  at  the 
common  grave 

“  The  buried  drag  the  buriers.” 

This  is  by  no  means  partial  exaggeration. 
“  One  cart,”  says  a  recorder  of  the  great 
plague,  “  going  up  Shoreditch,  was  for¬ 
saken  of  the  drivers,  or  being  left  to  one 
man  to  drive,  he  died  in  the  street,  and 
the  horses  going  on  overthrew  the  cart, 
and  left  the  bodies,  some  thrown  out  here, 
some  there,  in  a  dismal  manner.  Ano¬ 
ther  cart  was,  it  seems,  found  in  the  great 
pit  in  Finsbury-fields,  the  driver  being 
dead,  or  having  gone  and  abandoned  it, 
and  the  horses  running  too  near,  the  cart 
fell  in,  and  drew  the  horses  in  also.”  The 
driver’s  whip  being  found  among  the  bo¬ 
dies,  it  is  most  natural  to  suppose  he 
died  among  them.  One  must,  however, 
admire  the  dauntless  spirit  of  the  survi¬ 
vors  ;  for  dead  bodies  never  remained 
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unburied  for  want  of  persons  to  fulfil  the 
last  offices  of  humanity. 

But  to  the  localities  connected  with 
the  plague — the  upper  end  of  Drurylane, 
or  some  one  of  its  alleys  nigh  Long-acre, 
seems  to  have  been  the  spot  where  the 
last  great  pestilence  broke  out.  Odious 
and  filthy  enough  now,  it  was  probably 
ten  times  worse  then.  St.  Giles’s  was 
the  original  seat  of  the  infection,  and  much 
mention  is  made  of  the  spotted  fever  and 
plague  raging  there  first:  a  fit  soil,  if 
we  may  judge  from  appearances,  for  a 
pestilence  at  present.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  this  spotted  fever  and  the  plague 
were  the  same  ;  the  former  was  only  a 
milder  type  of  the  latter. 

The  principal  record  left  of  the  burial- 
places  of  the  dead,  now  forgotten  by  the 
public,  as  they  tread  over  them  with  un¬ 
reflecting  footsteps,  informs  us  that,  in 
1348,  no  less  than  fifty  thousand  persons 
were  interred  on  the  spot  where  the  Char¬ 
ter-house  stands.  They  perished  during 
a  pestilence  that  scarcely  left  a  tenth  per¬ 
son  alive  out  of  the  population.  <cIn 
the  parish  of  Aldgate,”  says  Defoe,  “  in 
the  church-yard,  they  dug  a  great  pit 
forty  feet  in  length,  fifteen  or  sixteen  in 
breadth,  and  nine  deep  this  was  after¬ 
wards  increased  to  twenty  feet  deep,  for 
they  were  tired  of  digging  holes  in  which 
only  fifty  or  sixty  bodies  could  be  in¬ 
terred,  and  no  bodies  were  allowed  to  be 
nearer  the  surface  than  six  feet.  Into 
this  great  pit  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  bodies  were  flung  in  a  fort¬ 
night  only.  “  The  mark  of  this  pit,” 
says  the  foregoing  writer,  iC  was  many 
years  to  be  seen  in  the  churchyard,  on 
the  surface,  lying  in  length  parallel  with 
the  passage  which  goes  by  the  west  wall 
of  the  churchyard,  out  of  Houndsditch, 
and  turns  east  again  into  Whitechapel, 
coming  out  near  the  Three  Nuns  Inn.” 

Bunhill-fields,  still  a  burying-ground, 
was  another  spot  first  used,  from  the 
churchyards  being  filled  to  an  overflow. 
This  vast  cemetery  is  well  worth  a  visit 
from  the  curious,  being  the  largest  in 
the  metropolis.  A  history  of  it,  and  the 
most  noted  individuals  interred  there, 
was  not  long  ago  advertised,  but  has 
never,  I  believe,  been  published. 

Many  of  these  burying-grounds  were 
soon  covered  with  buildings,  exemplify¬ 
ing  how  soon  the  fate  of  our  common 
nature,  even  under  the  most  striking  cir¬ 
cumstances,  ceases  to  interest  survivors. 
A  piece  of  ground  in  Goswell-street,  used 
for  interment  during  the  Plague,  was  soon 
built  over,  and  cannot  now  be  traced  ; 
and  this  is  the  case  with  another  spot  in 
Shoreditch.  “  The  upper  end  of  Hand- 
alley,  in  Bishopsgate,”  says  Defoe,  ‘c  is 


a  place  I  cannot  mention  without  much 
regret.  It  was,  I  remember,  but  two  or 
three  years  after  the  plague  had  ceased, 
that  Sir  Robert  Clayton  obtained  a  grant 
of  it  from  Charles  the  Second.”  He  then 
goes  on  to  say,  after  observing  how  soon 
it  was  built  over,  tr  that  the  first  house 
built  upon  it  was  a  large  fine  house,  still 
standing,  which  faces  the  street  or  way 
now  called  Hand-alley.”  He  farther 
says,  that  the  houses  northward,  in  the 
same  row,  “  are  built  on  the  ground 
where  the  poor  people  were  buried  ;  and 
the  bodies,  on  opening  the  ground  for 
the  foundations,  were  dug  up,  some  of 
them  remaining  so  plain  to  be  seen,  that 
the  women’s  skulls  were  distinguished  by 
their  long  hair,  and  of  others  tfie  flesh 
was  not  quite  perished,  so  that  people 
began  to  complain  loudly  against  it,  and 
some  suggested  that  it  might  endanger  a 
return  of  the  contagion.”  The  writer 
then  farther  observes,  that  these  bodies 
were  thrown  into  a  deep  pit,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  2,000,  “  which  is  now  to  be 
known,  in  that  it  is  not  built  upon,  but  is 
a  passage  to  another  house  at  the  upper 
end  of  Rose-alley,  just  against  the  door 
of  a  meeting-house,  &c.  and  the  ground 
is  palisadoed  off  from  the  rest  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  a  little  square.”  There,  it  appears, 
lie  the  two  thousand  at  this  day. 

Five  or  six  other  locations  are  named 
by  the  same  writer  in  the  parish  of  Step¬ 
ney.  It  is  curious  that,  during  the  whole 
time,  the  Quakers  continued  to  bury  in 
their  own  grounds :  when  Solomon  Eagle, 
who  had  predicted  the  plague  as  a  judg¬ 
ment,  (running  naked  through  the  streets 
crying,  day  and  night,  “  O  the  great  and 
the  dreadful  God  !”)  had  lost  his  wife, 
she  was  interredin  the  Friends’  burying- 
ground.  New  Monthly. 


The  FOUNDATION  of  the  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


One  of  the  many  curious  and  amusing 
facts,  collected  and  recorded  by  Mr.  Allan 
Cunningham  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  delightful  and  pleasant  biographical 
work  the  Lives  of  British  Painters,” 
&c.  is  the  following  :  — 

“  While  Benjamin  West  was  painting 
the  Departure  of  Regulus,  the  present 
Royal  Academy  was  planned.  The  So¬ 
ciety  of  Incorporated  Artists,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  had  grown  rich  by  yearly 
exhibitions,  and  how  to  lay  out  this  money 
became  the  subject  of  vehement  debate. 
The  Architects  were  for  a  house,  the 
Sculptors  for  statues,  and  the  Painters 
proposed  a  large  gallery  for  historical 
works,  while  a  mean  and  sordid  member 
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or  two  voted  to  let  it  lie  and  grow  more, 
for  it  was  pleasant  to  see  riches  accumu¬ 
late.  West,  who  happened  to  be  a 
director,  approved  of  none  of  these  no¬ 
tions,  and  with  Reynolds  withdrew  from 
the  association.  The  newspapers  of  the 
day  noticed  these  indeceut  bickerings, 
and  the  King,  learning  the  cause  from 
the  lips  of  West,  declared  that  he  was 
ready  to  patronize  any  association  formed 
on  principles  calculated  to  advance  the 
interests  of  art.  A  plan  was  proposed 
by  some  of  the  dissenters,  and  submitted 
to  his  Majesty,  who  corrected  it,  and 
drew  up  some  additional  articles,  with 
his  own  hand. 

fi  Meanwhile  the  Incorporated  Artists 
continued  their  debates,  in  total  igno¬ 
rance  that  their  dissenting  brethren  were 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  surer  struc¬ 
ture  than  their  own.  Kirby,  teacher  of 
perspective  to  the  King,  had  been  chosen 
president :  but  so  secretly  was  all  mana¬ 
ged,  that  he  had  never  heard  a  whisper 
in  the  palace  concerning  the  new  aca¬ 
demy,  and  in  his  inaugural  address  from 
the  chair,  he  assured  his  companions  that 
his  Majesty  would  not  countenance  the 
Schismatics.  While  West  was  one  day 
busy  with  his  Regulus,  the  King  and 
Queen  looking  on,  Kirby  was  announ¬ 
ced,  and  his  Majesty  having  consulted 
his  consort  in  German,  admitted  him, 
and  introduced  him  to  West,  to  whose 
person  he  was  a  stranger.  He  looked  at 
tiie  picture,  praised  it  warmly,  and  con¬ 
gratulated  the  artist :  then,  turning  to  the 
King,  said,  4FYour  Majesty  never  men¬ 
tioned  anything  of  this  work  to  me — who 
made  the  frame  ? — it  is  not  made  by  one 
of  your  Majesty’s  workmen — it  ought  to 
have  been  made  by  the  royal  carver  and 
gilder.’  To  this  impertinence  the  King 
answered  with  great  calmness,  ‘  Kirby, 
whenever  you  are  able  to  paint  me  such 
a  picture  as  this,  your  friend  shall  make 
the  frame,’—4  l  hope,  Mr.  West,’  said 
Kirby,  4  that  you  intend  to  exhibit  this 
picture  V — ‘  It  is  painted  for  the  palace,’ 
said  West,  4  and  its  exhibition  must  de¬ 
pend  upon  his  Majesty’s  pleasure  ’ — 
4  Assuredly,’  said  the  King,  *  I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  let  the  work  be  shown  to 
the  public.’— 4  Then,  Mr.  West,  said 
Kirby,  4  you  will  send  it  to  my  exhibi¬ 
tion.’ — 4  No!’  interrupted  his  Majesty, 
4  it  must  go  to  my  exhibition — to  that  of 
the  Royal  Academy.’  The  President  of 
the  Associated  Artists  bowed  with  much 
humility  and  retired.  He  did  not  long 
survive  this  mortification,  and  his  death 
was  imputed,  by  the  founders  of  the  new 
Academy,  to  jealousy  of  their  rising 
establishment,  but  by  those  who  knew 
him  well,  to  a  more  ordinary  cause,  the 


decay  of  nature.  The  Royal  Academy 
was  founded,  and  in  its  first  exhibition 
appeared  the  Regulus.” 


BRITISH  INSTITUTION. 

( For  the  Clio.) 

This  Institution  has  opened  for  its  an¬ 
nual  exhibition,  and  upon  the  whole,  it 
is  a  pleasing  and  gratifying  one.  It  abounds 
more  with  landscapes  and  fancy  paintings 
than  any  of  higher  pretensions.  There 
are  several  very  clever  fresh  exhibitors, 
among  whom  are.  Miss  Alabaster,  Mr. 
Aglio,  Mr.  Shayer,  Mr.  Colvin  Smith, 
Mr.  Arrowsmith,  and  Mr.  Colins. 

No,  1.  Italian  Boys. — A.  Moreton. 
This  is  a  good  picture,  and  well  deserves 
a  place  in  any  gallery.  Mr.  Moreton 
evidently  has  had  Murillo  ia  his  eye  in 
the  composition  and  colouring  of  it,  but  it 
will  require  very  eminent  abilities  indeed, 
both  in  colouring  and  drawing,  to  make 
such  subjects  either  pleasing  or  accept¬ 
able  if  produced  often.  Mr.  M.  would 
improve  this  greatly,  if  he  were  to  sub¬ 
due  the  shade  on  the  right  leg  of  the  boy- 
holding  the  stick  for  the  dog  to  jump  over, 
and  to  soften  the  outlines  of  his  flesh, 
and  finish  his  extremities  more  care¬ 
fully. 

Nos.  17  and  14.  Interior  of  a  Porch , 
and  View  near  Orleans. — C.  Arrow- 
smith.  This  is  the  first  time  that  we  can 
recollect  meeting  with  this  artist’s  works. 
They  are  laboriously  executed,— but  not 
too  much  so  ;  as  cabinet  pictures,  in  a 
small  collection,  they  would  look  better, 
than  being  in  contact  with  such  powerful 
competitors  as  Roberts  and  Stanley.  We 
advise  this  young  artist  to  throw  more 
force  and  richness  in  the  shades,  and  to 
preserve  the  pencilling  broad  and  clear 
it  will  not  only  add  to  the  beauty  of  his 
efforts,  but  will  render  them  more  sale¬ 
able. 

No.  6.  Cottage  Scene — Study  from 
Nature. —  G.  R.  Stanley.  A  sweet 
rural  scene,  and  exquisitely  painted. 

No.  11.  Birth  of  Venus. — H.  How¬ 
ard,  R.  A.  A  tasteful  composition,  but 
the  flesh  of  his  visionary  beings  are  too 
solid  looking — too  coarse  even  for  reality 
to  please  us ;  the  arms  and  legs  look 
more  like  painted  wood,  than  skins  of 
pearly  whiteness,  tinged  by  crimson 
hues.  They  are  hard  and  round,  and 
have  no  flexibility  about  them. 

No.  12.  The  young  Peasant.  Mrs. 
Carpenter.  Painted  with  this  lady’s 
wonted  vigour  and  richness  of  colour ;  the 
hand  of  a  master  is  every  where  visible. 
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No.  15.  In  Search  of  Bait.  R.  Ed- 
monstone.  Good.  An  affectionate  pic¬ 
ture,  if  we  may  use  such  an  expression  : 
it  represents  two  children,  girl  and  boy, 
with  their  arms  around  each  others  neck, 
wandering  on  the  beach  ;  and  the  inno¬ 
cent  and  rather  melancholy  expression  of 
the  children,  adds  much  to  its  interest. 

No.  16 .Morning. — H.  Howard,  R.A. 
Beautiful  as  a  composition,  but  the  same 
fault  as  observed  in  No.  11,  is  observable 
here. 

No.  17.  Going  to  Market. — W.  Sha- 
yer.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Lee’s 
works,  there  is  not  another  painting  in 
the  whole  gallery  that  can  surpass  this 
beautiful  little  landscape,  it  is  a  perfect 
gem  of  its  kind.  The  fidelity  with  which 
the  appearance  of  nature  is  copied,  does 
infinite  credit  to  the  industry  and  correct 
eye  of  Mr.  Shayer ;  the  same  remark  wilt 
apply  to  his  other  works  here.  It  is  much 
in  the  style  of  Collins’s  rustic  scenes,  in¬ 
fact,  we  mistook  it  for  that  painter’s  ; — 
need  we  give  it  a  higher  tribute  ? 

No.  18.  The  Guardian.  G.  S.  New¬ 
ton,  A. R.A. — Mr.  Newton  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  clever  in  such  subjects  }  he  excels 
more  in  his  single  figures  than  in  larger 
compositions.  The  figure  and  expression 
of  the  hoary  guardian  is  exceedingly 
good  :  he  grasps  the  key, — with  which, 
we  presume,  he  has  just  locked  in  his 
ward, — with  all  his  might,  as  if  his  con¬ 
tinued  gripe  of  it  would  add  to  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  door.  It  is  said  “  Love 
laughs  at  Locksmiths,”  and  no  doubt  the 
old  gentleman  will  be  outwitted  at  last — 
at  least  we  pray  so. 

No.  24  and  25,  A  Girl  of  Normandy , 
and  The  Duenna,  by  the  same,  are  also 
excellent.  The  Duenna  has  caught  her 
young  mistress  peeping  out  ofthe  window, 
which  she  is  closing,  while  the  young 
lady  turns  upon  her  heel  with  the  utmost 
contempt  for  her  guardian,  whose  rigid 
features  seem  to  denote  that  she  had 
been  ‘e  mortifying  the  flesh,”  and  for¬ 
sworn  all  the  pomp  and  vanities  of  the 
world  ;  though  we  would  venture  to 
say,  that  a  little  flattery, — that  inesti¬ 
mable  charm  to  a  woman’s  favour,  be 
she  ever  so  obdurate,— -would  soon  bend 
the  contracted  mouth  to  a  sweet  smile  of 
complacency,  at  the  consciousness  of  her 
own  merits  and  perfections. 

No.  19.  Execution  of  the  Doge. — 
vide  Lord  Byron.  J.  West. — A  good 
design  and  well  treated  ;  but  we  think 
the  child’s  face  is  muddy  and  dirty,  not 
in  shadow,  and  the  eyes  are  too  far 
apart. 

No.  32.  A  Study  M.  A.  Shee, 
P.  R.  A.  — The  new  President  of  the 
Academy  has  here  exhibited  a  painting. 


which  must  convince  any  one  in  the  least 
endowed  with  taste  and  judgment,  how 
well  qualified  he  is  for  the  honourable 
and  distinguished  office  to  which  his  fel¬ 
low  academicians  have  elected  him.  It 
is  a  painting,  which,  like  any  of  Sir 
Joshua’s,  the  more  we  look  at  it,  fresh 
beauties  burst  forth,  till  it  seems  almost 
starting  from  the  canvass.  The  hand  is 
most  masterly  painted. 

No.  42.  The  Sketch  Book. —  Mrs. 
Pearson.  This  is  a  most  excellent  per¬ 
formance,  and  does  the  painter  the  highest 
credit.  It  represents  a  lady,  of  great  per¬ 
sonal  beauty,  with  a  portcrayon  in  her 
hand,  about  to  sketch.  Every  part  of  the 
picture  is  in  perfect  harmony,  with  a  slight 
exception,  that  the  white  on  the  left  eye 
is  a  little  too  strong,  a  thing  easily  reme¬ 
died. 

No.  43.  The  Corsair , 

Who  o’er  his  placid  slumber  bends  ; 

His  foes  are  gone,  and  here  he  hath  no 
friends, 

«•••»*  •  • 
Her  white  arm  raised  a  lamp,  yet  gently  hid. 
Lest  the  ray  flash  abruptly  on  the  lid. 

Canto  1 1,  Stanza  12. 

H.  P.  Briggs,  A.  R,  A, — The  figure  of 
the  slumbering  corsair  is  excellent.  The 
languor  and  ease  of  sleep  is  well  por¬ 
trayed  ;  and  the  drapery,  with  the  effect 
of  light  and  shade,  natural.  Here  our 
praise  must  end.  We  know  not  whether 
Mr.  Briggs  is  in  the  habit  of  painting 
from  the  life,  or  if  he  trusts  to  his  own 
imagination  and  powers  :  if  from  the  life. 
Heaven  send  him  a  female  less  affected  ; 
if  left  to  his  own  powers,  the  sooner  he 
improves  them  the  better.  c.  j.  h. 


3rtlu£trattcmf9  at  $)t£toni. 


WINE  WITH  THE  ANCIENTS. 

From  the  verv  clever  and  instructive 
introductory  matter  to  the  Third  Volume 
of  Dr.  Lardner’s  Cabinet  Encyclopseaia, 
which  is  devoted  to  an  extremely  import¬ 
ant  and  useful  subject,  “  Domestic  Eco¬ 
nomy,”  we  extract  the  following  particu¬ 
lars  relative  to  the  uses  wine  was  applied 
to  by  the  ancients. 

“  The  first  use  for  which  wine  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Romans,  was  in  religious 
ceremonies  ;  and  for  ever  after,  even  at 
their  feasts,  the  custom  was  retained  of 
pouring  out  a  libation  to  the  gods,,  before 
they  drank  any  themselves.  The  Greeks 
did  the  same,  and  employed  it  as  a  liba¬ 
tion  to  the  dead.  Its  use  was  for  a  long 
time  very  limited.  Roman  women  were 
not  allowed  to  drink  it,  unless  at  sacrifi¬ 
ces.  To  smell  of  it  was  a  great  disgrace  ; 
and  a  woman  convicted  of  drinking  to 
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intoxication  was  visited  with  uo  less  a 
punishment  than  death.  It  was  consi¬ 
dered  a  national  stigma  on  the  Grecian 
ladies  that,  according  to  the  custom  of 
their  country,  they  drank  wine,  even 
while  unmarried.  Men  under  the  age  of 
thirty  were  not  allowed  wine,  unless  on 
religious  occasions.  In  time  it  began  to 
be  used  more  freely  ;  vineyards  were  cul¬ 
tivated  in  such  abundance,  that,  in  order 
to  protect  the  interests  of  agriculture,  aud 
to  check  the  growth  of  intemperance,  an 
edict  was  issued  by  Domitian,  ordering 
the  destruction  of  half  the  vineyards,  and 
prohibiting  the  further  planting  of  vines 
without  licence  from  the  emperors.  This 
law  was  abrogated  by  Probus,  who  as¬ 
cended  the  throne  a.d.  276. 

At  Roman  feasts  the  wine  was  contain¬ 
ed  in  earthenware  vases  or  glass  bottles, 
with  a  label  indicating  its  age  and  quali¬ 
ty;  for  they  set  the  greatest  value  on  the 
oldest  wines.  Sometimes  the  wine  was 
perfumed  ;  and  often  it  was  cooled  with 
snow.  It  was  almost  always  mixed  with 
water,  being  seldom  drank  by  itself ;  the 
guests  did  not  mix  it ;  but  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  boys  of  great  beauty  were  in  attend¬ 
ance,  who  measured  it  into  cups  as  re¬ 
quired.  The  mixing  of  water  with  wine 
at  all  feasts,  was  enforced  amongst  the 
Greeks.  As  the  Scythians  and  Thracians 
mixed  no  water,  and  were  much  addicted 
to  drunkenness,  if  a  Lacedemonian  did 
the  same,  he  was  stigmatised  as  a  Scy¬ 
thian  toper.  The  wine  at  Roman  enter¬ 
tainments  was  served  at  the  second  course, 
along  with  fruits.  A  piece  of  etiquette, 
—  to  dispense  with  which  would  have 
been  a  manifestation  of  pride,  and  to  com¬ 
ply  with  which  would,  in  the  present  day, 
be  considered  a  strange  piece  of  polite¬ 
ness, — was  to  taste  a  cup  of  wine,  and 
then  hand  the  same  cup  to  some  other 
person.  So  Martial’s  keen  epigram  on  a 
person  who  had  a  bad  breath,  or  a  sore 
mouth  : — 

Quod  nulli  calicem  tuumpropinas 

Humane  facis,  Henne,  non  superbe. 

L.  ii.  16, 

That  when  you’ve  drunk,  you  offer  none 
your  glass, 

Should,  not  for  pride,  but  for  good  breed¬ 
ing  pass. 

The  Romans  drank  healths,  either  to 
each  other,  or  to  an  absent  friend  ;  and 
the  quantity  drank  was  in  an  exact  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  letters  in  the 
person’s  name, — not  to  the  degree  of 
friendship. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  of  their  con¬ 
vivial  customs  was  the  following.  A  ske¬ 
leton  was  sometimes  introduced  at  leasts, 
or  the  representation  of  one,  in  imitation 


of  the  Egyptians  ;  npon  which  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  feast,  looking  at  it,  used  to  say. 
Drink  and  be  merry*  for  thus  thou  shaft 
be  after  death.  Strange  indeed  must 
have  been  the  temper  of  mind  that  could 
be  excited  to  mirth  by  such  a  spectacle. 

The  Romans  and  Greeks  had  a  great 
variety  of  wines,  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  not  a  little  devoted  to  their  use,  as 
appears  by  the  frequent  mention  of  them 
by  their  poets.  Amongst  the  early  Greeks 
drunkenness  from  wine  was  quite  fashion¬ 
able  ;  and  for  the  invention  of  the  means 
of  intoxication  they  paid  divine  honours 
to  Bacchus.  Saturn  had  the  honour  of 
the  invention  amongst  the  Romans.  Fa- 
lernian,  Chian,  Opimian,  Massic,  Sur- 
rentine,  and  a  variety  of  others,  were  in 
high  estimation.  The  vinum  Sabinum 
was,  perhaps,  the  worst  in  use  : — 

Propinas  modo  condition  Sabinum 

Quiaquani  plumbes  vina  vult  in  auro.  Mar. 

Why  give  vile  Sabine, — that  not  even  old, — 

Worthless  as  lead,  though  quaff’d  from  cups 
of  gold. 

Some  of  their  wines  were  flavoured 
with  a  kind  of  pitch,  or  with  aromatic 
herbs.  Many  of  the  Roman  wines  were 
of  an  extraordinary  age,  and  were  pro¬ 
portionately  valued  : — 

Vinaque  perpetuls  sevo  certantia  fastis. 

Statius. 

Horace  speaks  of  wine  ie  Marsi  memo- 
rem  duelli,”  that  is,  nearly  70  years  old. 
It  was  sometimes  drank  at  100  years  of 
age.  And  the  Opimian  wine,  which  had 
been  made  in  the  time  of  the  consul  Opi- 
mus,  was  200  years  old.  Pliny  proba¬ 
bly  expressed  his  own  opinion  only  when 
he  dispraised  wine  of  more  than  20  years 
old.  In  order  to  preserve  their  wines  to 
these  ages,  the  Romans  concentrated  the 
must  or  grape  juice,  of  which  they  were 
made,  by  evaporation,  either  spontaneous 
in  the  air,  or  over  a  fire,  and  so  much  as 
to  render  them  thick  and  syrupy.  The 
Lacedemonians  had  an  extraordinary 
custom  of  boiling  away  a  fifth  part  of  the 
wine.  They  then  kept  it  by  for  four 
years,  when  it  was  fit  for  drinking.  Were 
our  modern  wines  thus  treated,  they  would 
have  few  votaries. 


ADMIRALS  DUCK  AND  DRAKE. 

Drake  sail'd  on  the  ocean  and  fought  with 
good  luck, 

For  his  victories  were  crown’d  by  the  aid  of  a 
Duck  : 

Who  then  will  say,  partners  each  other  for¬ 
sake  ? 

When  the  Duck,  as  in  duty,  fights  hard  with 
the  Drake  !  P. 
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I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in  my  Note-book. 

M,  W.  of  Windsor, 


METHOD  OF  PREPARING  THE  FUR  OR  SKIMS 

OF  ANIMALS. 

(For  the  Olio  ) 

The  best  method  of  preserving  the  skins 
of  animals  is  the  following  Carefully 
clean  away  all  the  fat,  and  stretch  it  pretty 
tight  upon  a  flat  board  with  nails  ;  or  if 
wet,  upon  a  frame  with  string  or  whipcord  ; 
it  is  then  to  be  placed  in  a  dry  place,  and 
the  leather  side  of  the  skin  to  be  well  rub¬ 
bed  with  a  small  quantity  of  finely  pul¬ 
verised  allum  ;  this  is  to  be  occasionally 
repeated,  and  the  skin  is  to  be  let  dry. 
If  it  is  fat  or  come  from  a  fat  animal,  after 
it  is  as  dry  as  it  can  be  made,  it  is  to  be 
placed  in  a  canvas  bag,  with  plenty  of 
dean  dry  sawdust,  and  then  let  some  idle 
boys  give  it  a  good  threshing  with  the  flail, 
for  several  hours  daily  for  a  week  ;  this 
renders  the  skin  soft  and  clean,  and  gives  it 
a  beautiful  delicate  texture.  The  sawdust 
should  be  changed  daily.  This  plan  of 
cleaning  the  skin  is  adopted  by  the  crews 
of  the  Greenland  ships,  and  the  above  plan 
of  preparing  them  was  employed  by 
Joshua  Brookes,  Esq.  in  those  that  were 
strewed  on  the  floor  of  his  magnificent 
Museum  ;  now  to  the  disgrace  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  so  lamentably  dispersed,  by  the  de¬ 
grading  hammer  of  an  auctioneer,  h.w.d. 


MURDERERS  OF  ARCHBISHOP  SHARPE. 

One  of  the  illustrations  to  the  text  of 
“  Old  Mortality,”  given  by  the  learned 
author  is  the  subjoined  : — 

“  The  leader  of  this  party  was  David 
Hackston,  of  Rathellet,  a  gentleman  of 
ancient  birth  and  good  estate.  He  had 
been  profligate  in  his  younger  days,  but 
having  been  led  from  curiosity  to  attend 
the  conventicles  of  the  non-conforming 
clergy,  he  adopted  their  principles  to  the 
fullest  extent.  It  appears,  that  Hackston 
had  some  personal  quarrel  with  Arch¬ 
bishop  Sharpe,  which  induced  him  to 
decline  the  command  of  the  party  when 
the  slaughter  was  determined  upon,  fear¬ 
ing  his  acceptance  might  be  ascribed  to 
motives  of  personal  enmity.  He  felt 
himself  free  in  conscience,  however,  to 
be  present  ;  and  when  the  archbishop, 
dragged  from  his  carriage,  crawled  to¬ 
wards  him  on  his  knees  for  protection,  he 
replied  coldly,  {  Sir,  I  will  never  lay  a 
finger  on  you.’  It  is  remarkable  that 
Hackston,  as  well  as  a  shepherd  who 
was  present,  but  passive,  on  the  occasion, 
were  the  only  two  of  the  assassins  who 
suffered  death  by  the  hands  of  the  execu¬ 
tioner. 


f‘  On  Hackston  refusing  the  command, 
it  was  by  universal  suffrage  conferred  on 
John  Balfour  of  Kinlocb,  called  Burley, 
who  was  Hackston’s  brother-in-law.  He 
is  described  f  as  a  little  man,  squint-eyed, 
and  of  a  very  fierce  aspect.’  ‘  He  was,’ 
adds  the  same  author,  ‘  by  some  reckoned 
none  of  the  most  religious ;  yet  he  was 
always  reckoned  zealous  and  honest- 
hearted,  courageous  in  every  enterprise, 
and  a  brave  soldier,  seldom  any  escap¬ 
ing  that  came  into  his  hands.  He  was 
the  principal  actor  in  killing  that  arch¬ 
traitor  to  the  Lord  and  his  church,  James 
Sharpe.” 


LOCKING  THE  DOOR  DURING  DINNER. 

Sir  W.  Scott  says,  ef  The  custom  of 
keeping  the  door  of  a  house  or  chateau 
locked  during  the  time  of  dinner,  proba¬ 
bly  arose  from  the  family  being  ancient¬ 
ly  assembled  in  the  hall  at  that  meal,  and 
liable  to  surprise.  But  it  was,  in  many 
instances,  continued  as  a  point  of  high 
etiquette,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
example  : — 

fc  A  considerable  landed  proprietor  in 
Dumfriesshire,  being  a  bachelor,  without 
near  relations,  and  determined  to  make 
his  will,  resolved  previously  to  visit  his 
two  nearest  kinsmen,  and  decide  which 
should  be  his  heir,  according  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  kindness  with  which  he  should  be 
received.  Like  a  clansman,  he  first 
visited  his  own  chief,  a  baronet  in  rank, 
descendant  and  representative  of  one  of 
the  oldest  families  in  Scotland.  Unhap¬ 
pily  the  dinner-bell  had  rung,  and  the 
door  of  the  castle  had  been  locked  be¬ 
fore  his  arrival.  The  visitor  in  vain  an¬ 
nounced  his  name  and  requested  admit¬ 
tance  ;  but  the  chief  adhered  to  the  an¬ 
cient  etiquette,  and  would  on  no  account 
suffer  the  doors  to  be  unbarred.  Irritat¬ 
ed  at  the  cold  reception,  the  old  laird 
rode  on  to  Sanquhar  Castle,  then  the  re¬ 
sidence  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  who 
no  sooner  heard  his  name,  than,  knowing 
well  he  had  a  will  to  make,  the  draw¬ 
bridge  dropped,  and  the  gates  flew  open, 
— the  table  was  covered  anon — his  grace's 
bachelor  and  intestate  kinsman  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  greatest  attention  and  re¬ 
spect  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  upon  his  death  some  years  after,  the 
visitor’s  considerable  landed  property 
went  to  augment  the  domains  of  the  Du¬ 
cal  House  of  Queensberry.  This  hap¬ 
pened  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Notes  to  Old  Mortality . 


ANCIENT  BREAKFAST  FARE* 

Some  centuries  since,  ale  and  wine 
ware  as  certainly  a  part  of  a  breakfast  in 
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England,  as  tea  and  coffee  are  at  present, 
and  even  for  ladies.  The  Earl  of  North¬ 
umberland,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
lived  in  the  following  manner  1 “  On 
flesh  days  through  the  year,  breakfast  for 
my  lord  and  lady  was  a  loaf  of  bread, 
two  manchets,  a  quart  of  beer,  a  quart  of 
wine,  half  a  chine  of  mutton,  or  a  chine 
of  beef,  boiled.  On  meagre  days,  a  loaf 
of  bread,  two  manchets,  a  quart  of  beer, 
a  quart  of  wine,  a  dish  of  butter,  a  piece 
of  salt  fish,  or  a  dish  of  buttered  eggs. 
During  lent,  a  loaf  of  bread,  two  man¬ 
chets,  a  quart  of  beer,  a  quart  of  wine, 
two  pieces  of  salt  fish,  six  baconed  her¬ 
rings,  four  white  herrings,  or  a  dish  of 
spruits.”*  Dr.  Lardner's  Enc. 


AN  INDIAN  BREAKFAST. 

The  following  account  of  an  Indian 
breakfast  is  given  by  the  American  tra¬ 
veller,  Schoolcraft : — 

“  This  meal  had  been  prepared  for  us 
at  the  chief’s  lodge,  where  we  had  passed 
the  night.  Independently  of  the  keen 
appetites  caused  by  fasting  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  twenty-four  hours,  we  found  the 
food  set  before  us  unexceptionable,  it 
was  served  up  with  a  degree  of  taste  and 
cleanliness  which  quite  surprised  us,  and 
evinced  sufficiently  that  the  females  had 
not  partaken  in  the  riot  of  the  preceding 
night.  The  meal  consisted  of  fried  ham 
and  eggs,  bread,  tea,  and  lettuce,  maple- 
sugar,  milk  and  salt.  It  was  presented 
on  a  small  plank  table,  covered  with  a 
piece  of  coarse  muslin  by  way  of  break¬ 
fast  cloth,  and  served  in  white  earthen 
plates,  with  half  pint  tin  cups  for  the  tea, 
knives  and  forks,  and  tinned  iron  tea¬ 
spoons.  The  whole  was  neatly  arranged. 
Small  wooden  tripods  supplied  the  place 
of  chairs,  and  an  Indian  woman  attended 
to  pour  out  the  tea.  If  we  were  disgusted 
with  the  wild  and  savage  carousal  of  the 
night,  we  were  no  less  forcibly  impressed 
with  the  quiet  and  cheerful  hospitality  of 
the  morning  ;  and  we  rose  from  table 
with  quite  altered  opinions  of  a  breakfast 
a  la  mode  de  sauvage .” 


Cugtam£  flf  Harumg  Catmtrfejr. 


ANCIENT  PRACTICE  OF  ORNAMENTING  THE 
GRAVES  OF  THE  UNMARRIED  WITH 
FLOWERS. 

In  Turkey  a  rose  is  sculptured  on  the 
monuments  of  all  ladies  that  die  unmar¬ 
ried  ;  and  in  Poland  they  cover  the  cof¬ 
fins  of  children  with  roses,  and  when  the 
funeral  passes  the  streets,  a  multitude  of 


*  Household  book  of  the  Earl  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  quoted  by  Lord  Karnes. 


these  flowers  are  thrown  from  the  win¬ 
dows.  Camden  tells  us,  There  is  a 
classical  custom  observed,  time  out  of 
mind,  at  Oakley,  in  Surrey,  of  planting 
rose-tree  on  the  graves,  especially  of  the 
young  men  and  maidens  who  have  lost 
their  lovers  ;  so  that  this  church-yard  is 
full  of  them.”  It  is  the  more  remarkable 
since  it  was  anciently  used  both  amongst 
the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  who  were  so 
very  religious  in  it,  that  we  find  it  often 
annexed  as  a  codicil  to  their  wills,  (as 
appears  by  an  old  inscription  at  Ravenna, 
and  another  at  Milan,)  by  which  they 
ordered  roses  to  be  yearly  strewed  and 
planted  on  their  graves. 


gnectattana. 


SYMPATHY  OF  THE  MOB. 

A  man  named  Birdsal  was  to  have  been 
lately  hanged  in  Ohio.  When  brought  to 
the  gallows,  his  punishment  was,  (with 
his  consent,)  commuted  to  confinement 
for  life.  This  disappointed  the  crowd, 
and  one  ultra-charitable  person  roared 
out,  (i  The  d — d  old  fellow  !  he  ought  to 
be  kicked  off  the  scaffold  1”  Dr.  Moore 
tells  a  similar  story  of  a  Spanish  mob  : — ■ 
A  recreant  Jew,  who  was  going  to  be 
burned  for  relapsing  into  heresy,  display¬ 
ed  so  much  fear,  that  it  was  doubtful 
whether  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be 
converted,  and  so  escape.  The  crowd 
pressed  round  the  trembling  wretch,  clap¬ 
ping  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  bawling 
out,  <e  Sta  ferine  Moise  !”  Their  praise¬ 
worthy  efforts  were  successful  ; — Moses 
stood  firm,  and  the  mob  had  their  show  ! 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAME  OF  NArOLEON 
BUONAPARTE. 

The  family  was  originally  of  Neapolitan 
origin,  and  the  name  is  derived  from 
Napo,  from  Naples, Leone,  the  Lion,  thus 
literally  making  it.  The  Lion  of  Naples  ; 
the  word  Napoleon;  and  Buono ,  the 
Good,  also  parte,  the  part  ;  thus  render¬ 
ing  Buonaparte ,  the  Good  Parle. 


STOICISM  OF  SEAMEN* 

Insured  to  hardships,  to  dangers,  and  to 
a  perpetual  change  of  companions,  the 
seaman  contracts  a  species  of  stoicism, 
which  might  raise  the  envy  of  a  Diogenes. 

Avast  there  !”  (cried  a  sailor  to  his 
comrade,  who  was  busied  in  heaving  over¬ 
board  the  lower  division  of  a  messmate 
just  cut  in  halves  by  a  chain  shot,  at  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,)  cc  Avast !  let  us  first 
see  if  Ben  ar’nt  got  the  key  of  our  mess 
chest  in  his  pocket,” 
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Wednesday,  Feb.  10. 

St.  Scholastica,  Vir  — Sun  rises  l.m  after  7  Morn— sets  49 m  after  4  A f tern. 

St  Scholastica. — Our  saint,  who  died  in  54a,  was  sister  to  the  great  St.  Benedict. 

■Feb.  10,  1755.— Expired  on  this  day  the  celebrated  French  writer,  Montesquieu.  The  chief 
work  of  this  learned  man  is  his  “  Spirit  of  Laws,”  a  performance  that  cost  him 
twenty  years’  labour.  In  this  book  Montesquieu  has  traversed  a  wide  field,  and 
takes  the  most  comprehensive  view  of  laws,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  canvas¬ 
sing  the  various  forms  of  government  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  in  all  the 
different  nations  of  the  world.  Nothing  escapes  his  penetrating  eye.  All  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  his  extensive  range.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  besides  genius,  this  book 
possesses  depth,  precision,  philosophy,  and  a  high  degree  of  philanthropy.  Mon¬ 
tesquieu  died  as  he  had  lived,  without  ostentation  or  pusillanimity.  To  the  liberat 
spirit  diffused  by  his  writings  among  his  countrymen,  may  be  partly  ascribed  the 
first  sparks  of  liberty  that  blazed  in  France. 

Thursday,  Feb.  Jl. 

St.  Severinus,  abbot  died  a.d.  507. — High  Water  42m  after  3  Morn  — 5fim  after  3  Aftern. 

Feb.  11,  1666. — Died  at  Oxford,  Sir  Thomas  White,  the  founder  of  St.  John’s  College,  jut. 

74.  He  was  elected  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  performcd  eminent  services  to¬ 
wards  suppressing  the  rebellion  headed  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Sir  Thomas  was  the  avowed  patron  of  scholars, 
and  a  great  benefactor  to  the  cities  of  Bristol,  Worcester,  &c. 

Friday,  Feb.  12. 

St  Benedict  of  Anion. — Sunrises  8m  after  7 — sets  5  3m  after  4. 

■St.  Benedict . — This  saint,  who  ended  his  days  in  821,  was  the  son  of  Aigulph,  governor  of 
Languedoc,  and  served  as  cup-bearer  to  King  Pepin  and  his  son  Charlemagne. 
He  became  abbot  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Seine,  near  Dijon,  and  there  practised  rigid 
abstinence  and  severe  voluntary  mortification. 

Feb.  12,  1814. — This  day  records  the  total  destruction  of  the  Custom  House,  in  a  few  hours,  by 
fire.  The  first  Custom  House  built  in  London  was  in  1559,  which  was  burnt  down 
in  1718,  and  rebuilt  the  same  year,  and  it  was,  on  Saturday  the  above  date,  again 
wholly  consumed  by  the  devouring  element.  The  first  Custom  House,  therefore, 
stood  169  years,  the  second,  96.  The  levying  a  permanent  tax  upon  goods,  either 
exported  or  imported  into  a  state,  originally  commenced  with  tbe  Roman  kings, 
and  it  is  stated  that  a  Custom  House  existed  among  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Saturday,  Feb.  13. 

St.  Gregory  II,  'pope  — High  Water  41  m  after  4  Morn . — f>7 m  after  4  Aftern 

Feb.  13.  1098. — On  this  day  the  useful  but  rudely  constructed  bridge  of  London  was  carried 
away  by  the  severe  floods  then  experienced.  The  King  (William  Rufus)  had  it 
rebuilt,  says  one  of  our  historians,  at  the  cost  of  his  oppressed  people,  although 
the  year  was  singularly  unfavourable,  as  to  every  production  of  the  earth.  The 
Tower  this  year  was  new  fenced,  and  Westminster  Hall  erected. 

Sunday,  Feb.  14. 

SEXAGESIMA  SUNDAY. 

Lessons  for  the  Day,  3  chap.  Genesis,  Morn. — 6  chap.  Genesis.  Evening. 

St.  Valentine,  Martyred  a.d.  270. 

On  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  St.  Valentine,  says  Bourne  in  his  Antiquities,  it  is 
a  ceremony,  never  omitted  among  the  vulgar,  to  draw  lots,  which  they  termValen- 
tines.  The  names  of  a  select  number  of  one  sex,  are  by  an  equal  number  of  the 
other,  put  into  some  vessel,  and  after  that,  every  one  draws  a  name,  which,  for 
the  present,  is  called  their  Valentine,  and  is  also  looked  upon  as  a  good  omen  of 
their  being  man  and  wife  afterwards.  Gay  the  poet  has  left  us  a  poetical  de¬ 
ception  of  some  rural  ceremonies  used  on  the  morn  of  St.  Valentine. 

Last  Valentine,  the  day  when  birds  of  kind 
Their  paramour,  with  mutual  chirpings,  find  ; 

I  early  rose,  just  at  the  break  of  day, 

Before  the  sun  had  chased  the  stars  away  ; 

Afield  I  went,  amid  the  morning  dew. 

To  milk  my  kine  (for  so  should  housewives  do) 

Thee  first  1  spied,  and  the  first  strain  we  see. 

In  spite  of  fortune,  shall  our  true  love  be. 

Monday,  Feb.  ia. 

St  Faustinus  and  Jovita,  mar.  a.d.  121  — High  Water  51m  after  5  mom—VAm  after  6  aft. 

Feb.  15,  1708. — Expired  on  this  day,  John  Philips  the  poet,  author  of  many  poems  of  merit ; 

perhaps  his  serious  burlesque,  the  “  Splendid  Shilling,”  may  be  reckoned  his  best 
piece. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  16. 

St.  Juliana.  Vi>gint  Mar.  a.d.  309.— Mo-  ns  Last  Quar.  0 h  28 m  mor. 

Feb-  16,  1495.— Beheaued  Sir  William  Stanley,  Lord  Chamberlain,  ou  the  charge  of  secretly 
aiding  Perkin  Warbeck,  the  fictitious  Duke  of  York.  The  principal  evidence 
against  him  being  bis  having  said,  “  Were  I  sure  he  was  the  son  of  Edward  IV., 
I  would  never  draw  my  sword  against  him.”  Thus  perished  by  the  sentence  of 
the  heartless  Henry  (VII.),  on  a  futile  charge,  one  of  his  foremost  supporters;  one 
to  whom  he  whs  indebted  lor  his  victory  at  Bosworth  Field,  and  for  his  crown. 

Vols  1,2,  3,  &  4  of  this  Work,  embellished  with  120  fine  Engravings,  containing  nearly 

43,000  articles  upon  interesting  subjects  and  the  most  extensive  collection  of  original  Tales  and 

Romances,  may  be  had  together  or  separate.  Price  of  the  4  Vols.  Extra  Bds,  £\  10s. 
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Snutftratett  Article. 


THE  CASTLE  OF  STRANKALLY, 

AN  IRISH  LEGEND. 


About  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  castle  of  Strankally  was  pos¬ 
sessed  by  one  of  the  Fitzgeralds  of  De- 
cies ;  (a  powerful  subdivision  of  the 
Geraldine  race  ;)  a  man  dreaded  for  his 
power,  haled  for  his  crimes,  and  by  all 
who  could  avoid  him,  shunned  for  his 
morose  and  tyrannical  habits.  To  use 
the  words  of  the  narrator,  ec  his  hand  was 
red,  his  heart  was  black,  he  was  the 
Divel  intirely ,  God  save  us  !”  (crossing 
himself.)  His  life  would  more  than  once 
have  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  crimes  but 
for  the  potent  protection  of  the  Desmond, 
who  valued  him  as  a  brave  soldier,  hav¬ 
ing  frequently  derived  great  advantage 
from  his  services  in  the  wars  with  the 
Butlers. 

At  length,  the  consequences  of  his  ca¬ 
reer  began  to  assume  a  formidable  as¬ 
pect.  Although  the  Butlers  drove  booty 
from  his  land,  an  insult  too  deep  to  re¬ 
main  unrevenged,  and  the  Le  Poers  hunt- 
7 — Vol.  V.  G 


ed  over  his  grounds  without  his  permis¬ 
sion,  none  of  the  Geraldines  would  as¬ 
sist  him  in  exacting  satisfaction.  More¬ 
over,  the  neighbouring  Abbot  of  the 
Holy  Island  having  put  him  under  ban, 
the  sum  he  was  compelled  to  pay  for  ab¬ 
solution  was  greater  than  that  priest  had 
before  been  known  to  exact  from  a  man 
of  the  sword.  Warned  by  these  sym- 
toms  of  declining  greatness,  he  resolved 
to  strengthen  himself  by  new  alliances, 
and  therefore  proposed  to  unite  his  son 
in  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  Ro¬ 
ches,  (a  powerful  Irish  family).  Here 
he  met  with  an  unexpected  obstacle.  His 
son  rejected  the  alliance  with  the  most 
determined  obstinacy  ;  averring  that  he 
would  not  disgrace  his  Norman  descent 
by  a  union  with  the  degraded  natives. 
The  father  threatened  violence,  and  con¬ 
fined  the  young  Geraldine  to  the  castle. 
Projecting  from  the  rock  over  the  river, 
a  turret  had  been  built,*  so  constructed 
that  its  floor  might  fall  in  the  manner  of  a 
trapdoor,  which  had  often  been  the  means 
of  unsuspected  murder.  Through  this 


*  Some  traces  of  it  still  remain. 
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the  young  man,  having  let  himself  down 
into  the  river,  soon  escaped  beyond  his 
father’s  reach.  The  fierce  Fitzgerald, 
now  completely  at  a  loss,  resolved,  in 
order  to  determine  the  course  of  his  future 
proceedings,  to  consult  the  attendant  spirit 
of  his  race. 

The  native  Irish  believed  that  the  spi¬ 
rits  who  watched  over  the  fortunes  of  their 
own  chiefs,  were  mild  and  beneficent 
beings,  sympathizing  in  every  change 
of  their  fortunes,  and  ever  ready  to  offer 
their  aid  upon  the  slightest  summons  ;  but 
that  the  spirits  attendant  on  the  chiefs  of 
the  Saxon  invaders,  were  dark  and  ma¬ 
lignant  beings,  the  ghosts  of  victims 
treacherously  sacrificed,  coming  unbidden 
in  the  midst  of  misfortune,  and  aggravat¬ 
ing  calamity  by  insulting  peals  of  fiend¬ 
ish  laughter.  Spells  of  the  most  impious 
and  fearful  nature  could  alone  command 
the  aid  of  the  latter.  If  the  terror  excited 
by  their  appearance  caused  the  summoner 
for  an  instant  to  forget  the  spell  which 
they  obeyed,  his  death  paid  the  forfeit  of 
his  rashness.  These  fearful  beings  were 
only  to  be  invoked  in  some  spot  which 
they  had  capriciously  elected.  That  chosen 


by  the  Geraldine  spirit  was  the  valley  of 
Glendyne. 

It  was  two  hours  before  midnight  when 
a  small  boat  left  the  castle  of  Strankally, 
and  proceeded  down  the  river  towards 
the  abbey  in  the  island  of  Ballinatray  ; 
signs  of  terror  were  abroad :  the  dogs 
howled  piteously  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
castle,  owls  hooted  on  the  battlement, 
and  the  wind  that  swept  round  the  towers 
gave  a  moaning,  mournful  sound.  This 
boat,  containing  Fitzgerald  and  two  stout 
kernes,  soon  passed  the  Holy  Island,  and 
stopped  near  the  mouth  of  the  Glendyne 
river.  The  Lord  of  Strankally  sprung 
to  the  shore,  and  entered  alone  the  narrow 
valley  of  Glendyne.  The  place  of  the 
spirit’s  presence  was  a  natural  basin,  form¬ 
ed  out  of  the  living  rock,  which  a  small 
cascade  keeps  constantly  full,  and  from 
the  sides  of  which  the  water  overflowing, 
collects  again  below,  and  unites  with  the 
Glendyne.  The  cliffs  at  this  part  of  the 
valley  are  of  great  height,  and  nearly  per¬ 
pendicular.  At  mid-day  even,  they  shed 
a  sombre  gloom  over  the  waters,  but  at 
the  dead  hour  of  night,  their  effect  is  fear¬ 
fully  awful. 
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The  Lord  or  Strankally  having  uttered 
the  words  of  the  spell,  the  waters  of  the 
cascade  immediately  began  to  dash  with 
fiercer  force  into  the  basin,  and  the  spray 
ascended  high  into  the  air.  Soon  the 
mist  began  to  assume  an  indistinct  form. 
Half  revealed  by  their  own  light,  the  li¬ 
neaments  of  a  beautiful  woman  became 
dimly  visible,  while  the  fiendish  peal  of 
laughter  w  th  which  she  saluted  the  Lord 
of  Strankally,  belied  the  loveliness  of  her 
form.  ie  Worst  of  a  bad  race,  what 
wouldst  thou  ?”  was  the  inquiry  with 
which  Fitzgerald  was  saluted.  “  To 
know  the  fate  of  my  son,  and  the  fortunes 
of  my  race,”  was  the  reply.  The  spirit, 
slowly  ascending  until  it  was  more  than 
a  man’s  height  above  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  water,  pointed  to  it  with  expressive 
gesture.  The  surface  of  the  water  be¬ 
coming  smooth,  and  the  cascade  ceasing 
to  flow,  there  rose  on  the  level  surface 
of  the  basin  the  portraiture  of  a  castle. 
The  Lord  of  Strankally  recognized  the 
residence  of  his  mortal  foe  Butler,  Lord 
of  Cahire.  On  one  of  its  turrets  sat  a 
youth  and  maiden,  they  seemed  to  live 
only  in  each  other’s  presence.  Muttered 
threats  declared  that  the  Geraldine  knew 
that  he  was  his  own  son,  while  she  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Butler.  The  vision 
changed  to  a  beleaguered  castle,  which 
the  Geraldine  knew  to  be  his  own  Stran¬ 
kally.  Its  strongest  hold  was  already 
won  by  the  beleaguering  force.  A  dark 
body  fell  from  its  projecting  tower  into 
the  water.  It  had  the  form  of  a  man, 
but  the  rapidity  of  the  fall  prevented  his 
features  from  being  recognized.  Again 
the  scene  changed  to  the  chapel  of  a 
monastery,  where,  extended  on  a  litter, 
lay  a  form,  wasted  to  the  extremd  of 
attenuation,  in  which  sorrow,  having 
anticipated  time,  had  engraved  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  old  age,  though  its  features 
still  retained  some  traces  of  the  proud 
Geraldine  race.  Beside  the  litter  knelt 
several  priests,  performing  those  ceremo¬ 
nies  which  the  church  proposes  for  the 
consolation  of  the  departing  spirit.  At 
the  very  moment  the  Lord  of  Strankally 
reeognized  his  son  ;  the  spirit  disappeared 
with  a  fiendish  and  terrible  laugh  ;  the 
picture  was  effaced  from  the  waters  ;  and 
the  cascade  returned  its  woi  ted  play. 

The  dawn  of  the  next  day  beheld  a 
select  troop  of  Fitzgerald’s  most  devoted 
followers  proceeding  from  the  castle  to¬ 
wards  the  magnificent  mountain  gorge, 
through  which  the  road  between  Clogheen 
and  Lismore  now  winds,  and  which  at 
that  time  formed  the  boundary  of  the 
Geraldines  and  the  Butlers.  To  course 
the  red  deer,  then  numerous  on  these 
mountains,  though  now  almost  extinct. 


was  a  favourite  amusement  of  the  Norman 
nobility  who  had  obtained  grants  in  Ire¬ 
land.  As  there  was  a  truce  between  the 
Geraldines  and  the  Butlers,  the  chase 
was  this  day  followed  by  the  members  of 
both  families,  equally  heedless  of  those 
precautions  which,  under  other  circum¬ 
stances,  would  have  been  considered  ne¬ 
cessary.  During  this  hunting  party,  held 
near  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  the  Lady 
Butler,  being  accidentally  separated  from 
her  family,  was  seized  by  the  vassals  of 
the  Geraldine,  and  hurried  through  secret 
mountain-paths  to  a  hovel  on  the  side  of 
a  hill  that  overhangs  the  Blackwater, 
whence  she  was  brought,  under  the  cover 
of  the  night,  to  the  castle  of  Strankally, 
and  dragged,  half-dead  with  terror  and 
fatigue,  into  the  formidable  presence  of 
its  owner.  He  designed  to  marry  the 
unfortunate  girl  to  one  of  his  own  me¬ 
nials,  and  thus  at  the  same  moment  wound 
the  pride  of  his  enemy,  and  prevent  the 
marriage  of  his  own  son.  Agatha  Butler, 
hitherto  a  weak  and  timid  girl,  felt  her 
spirit  rise  at  the  approach  of  danger.  The 
pride  of  her  noble  race  glowed  within 
her  bosom  as  she  spurned  the  base  pro¬ 
posal,  and  defied  her  oppressor  to  his 
teeth.  He  ordered  her  to  be  confined 
in  the  lower  projecting  over  the  river, 
and  to  be  deprived  of  all  power  of  com¬ 
municating  with  her  friends.  Some  as¬ 
sert,  that  the  girl,  endeavouring  to  escape 
through  a  window,  fell  into  the  river  ; 
others  aver  that  the  Geraldine,  coming 
to  her  in  the  night,  was  irritated  at  the 
reproaches  with  which  he  was  received, 
drew  the  fatal  bolt  in  a  moment  of  un¬ 
controllable  emotion,  and  precipitated 
the  unfortunate  young  lady  into  the 
stream.  All  agree  that  on  the  night  on 
which  she  was  brought  into  the  tower, 
the  wailings  of  spirits  terrified  the  warder 
on  the  battlement ; — that  at  a  late  hour 
of  the  night,  he  heard  a  piercing  scream, 
a  slight  rush,  and  a  deep,  heavy  splash, 
which  died  into  a  chilling  echo. 

Four  days  after  this  event,  the  body  of 
a  female  was  found  lying  upon  the  beach, 
near  the  abbey  in  the  Holy  Island,  and 
recognized  by  one  of  the  monks  for  the 
Lady  Butler’s.  Inquiries  that  were  set 
on  foot,  terminated  in  fixing  the  guilt 
of  the  murder  on  the  Lord  of  Strankally. 
The  Butlers  prepared  to  revenge  this 
atrocious  outrage,  and  the  heads  of  all  the 
neighbouring  septs  offered  their  assist¬ 
ance,  partly  from  their  hatred  of  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  and  partly  from  that  chivalrous 
regard  for  female  honour,  which  even  to 
this  day  peculiarly  distinguishes  the 
Southern  Irish.  The  Earl  of  Desmond 
refused  to  interfere  ;  but  the  allied  chief¬ 
tains  soon  formed  the  siege  of  Strankally. 
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The  situation  of  the  castle  seemed  to  set 
their  efforts  at  defiance  ;  two  attacks 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  which 
found  them  deliberating  on  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  raising  the  siege,  it  was  announ¬ 
ced  that  a  stranger  desired  to  be  admitted 
to  their  council.  Permission  being  grant¬ 
ed,  the  warden  introduced  a  young  man, 
clothed  in  plain  but  complete  armour, 
with  his  vizor  down.  He  apologized  for 
retaining  his  helmet,  alleging  that  he  was 
bound  by  a  vow,  (no  unusual  circum¬ 
stance  at  that  time)  and  offered  to  put 
them  in  possession  of  the  castle,  provided 
the  life  of  its  owner  might  be  spared. 
The  confederates  very  unwillingly  con¬ 
sented  to  this  stipulation,  and  prepared 
for  a  night  assault,  under  the  direction  of 
the  stranger.  The  night  was  peculiarly 
favourable  for  the  attempt ;  it  was  dark 
and  rainy,  and  the  wind  blowing  in  hol¬ 
low  gusts  from  the  distant  mountains, 
kept  up  that  mixture  of  uncertain  sounds, 
in  the  confusion  of  which  all  other  sounds 
are  merged. 

A  boat,  containing  the  stranger  and 
eight  stout  followers,  drifted  down  the 
river,  until  they  came  beneath  that  tur¬ 
ret  of  Strankally,  which  projects  over  the 
stream.  A  rope  was  suspended  from  the 
trap-door,  and  by  this  dangerous  ascent 
the  stranger  first  reached  the  tower,  and 
assisted  by  a  person  in  the  castle,  with 
whom  he  appeared  to  have  acted  in  con¬ 
cert,  drew  up  the  rest  of  his  followers. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  confederates  as¬ 
saulted  the  gate  and  castle  wall ;  not 
with  any  hope  of  success,  but  to  favour 
the  attempt  cf  their  detachment.  When 
the  stranger  and  his  followers  had  made 
good  their  entrance,  they  waited  for  a 
few  moments,  until  the  shouts  at  the 
gate,  and  the  bustle  of  the  garrison,  an¬ 
nounced  that  their  friends  were  near, 
then  rushed  from  the  chamber  of  the  tur¬ 
ret  towards  the  gate,  which  they  threw 
open,  before  the  garrison  were  well 
aware  of  their  presence  ;  and  being  join¬ 
ed  by  their  friends  from  the  outside,  soon 
established  themselves  in  the  great  hall 
and  lower  apartments  of  the  castle.  There 
a  fierce  and  uncertain  fight  was  main¬ 
tained  until  the  dawn  ;  for  amidst  the 
darkness  and  confusion,  thev  feared  to 
get  entangled  in  the  staircases  and  pas¬ 
sages.  Morning  had  scarcely  appeared, 
when  the  battle  was  renewed'.  The  gar¬ 
rison,  hopeless  of  pardon,  fought  with 
all  the  fury  inspired  by  despair ;  and 
every  step  made  by  the  assailants  was 
dearly  purchased.  At  length,  they  won 
their  way  to  the  second  story,  where  the 
Lord  of  Strankally  gallantly  maintained 
his  post ;  but  being  driven  back,  he  en¬ 


tered  into  the  turret,  whence  there  was 
a  narrow  passage  leading  to  a  part  of  the 
castle  whither  the  assailants  had  not  yet 
penetrated  ;  the  trap-door  was  still  open, 
and  as  the  Lord  of  Strankally  rushed 
heedlessly  on,  he  fell  through,  and  was 
soon  overwhelmed  in  the  waters  beneath. 

A  few  months  after  these  events,  a 
stranger  sought  an  interview  with  the 
Abbot  of  the  Holy  Island,  and  was  by 
him  admitted  to  take  the  vows,  without 
passing  through  his  noviciate.  He  per- 
servered  in  the  practice  of  austerities  too 
powerful  for  human  nature  to  support, 
and  soon  came  to  the  brink  of  dissolution. 
When  the  hour  of  mortal  agony  drew 
near,  he  requested  to  be  borne  into  the 
chapel,  and  placed  near  the  tomb  of  the 
lady  Butler.  His  request  was  granted  ; 
the  monks  were  assembled  to  pray  for  a 
departing  soul ;  and,  for  the  first  time, 
recognized  in  their  dying  brother  the  last 
heir  of  the  Lords  of  Strankally. 

Lon.  XJniv.  Mag. 


THE  WARLOCK'S  TOWER;  or.  THE 
FISHER’S  DREAM. 

For  the  Olio. 

The  fiery  sun  as  I  went  forth 
Was  kissing  the  Solway  sea, 

And,  ere  each  lingering  beam  had  died 
Beneath  its  awfu’  murmuring  tide, 

The  moon  up  the  heavens  began  to  ride 
In  cloudless  brilliancy. 

But  sune  a  dismal  fog  arose 
And  veil’d  her  silvery  light; 

The  breezes  loud  and  louder  grew, 

And  madly  shriek’d  the  wild  curlew 
Upon  her  eddying  flight. 

And  straight  abune  the  waves  there  seem’d 
A  dusky  tower  to  rise, 

Which  wider  yet  and  wider  spread. 

And  higher  soar’d,  till  sune  its  head 
Pierced  through  the  misty  skies. 

I  look’d  and  look’d,  and  sune  I  saw 
A  host  o’  tapers  gleam; 

And  music  mutter’d  i’  the  air. 

And  sounds  I  heard  ’yond  a’  compare, 

And  mony  an  eldritch  scream. 

Anon  adown  the  waters  came 
A  muckle  ghastly  throng. 

Their  hollow  een  like  torches  glow’d. 

And  thus  they  blether’d  as  they  row’d 
Their  sulphury  bark  along: 

“  Now  a’  is  still  and  a’  is  still. 

And  every  mither’s  bairn  is  sleeping; 

And  now  frae  every  moss  and  fen 

The  worricow  and  brownie’s  peeping. 

“  A’  is  still  and  a’  is  still, 

And  flowers  the  poisonous  dews  are  drinkin’; 
And  ower  the  tap  o’  yonder  hill 

The  kelpies  glassy  een  are  blinkin’. 

“  Arise,  Jock  Tamson,  shake  ye’re  lug, 

And  blaw  ye’re  bag-pipe  merrily; 

Arise - »” 

The  brawling  crew  riae  mair  was  heard, 

For  Jock  blew  sic  a  peal. 

As  made  the  very  waters  dirl. 

And  gard  the  very  shallop  twirl 
Like  lightning  o’  its  keel. 
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Then  onward  came  a  countless  swarm 
Of  sprites  on  whistlin’  wings, 

Plump  down  they  dropp’d  amid  the  throng, 
And  fast  and  fierce  they  scour’d  along, 

And  swiftly  o’er  the  hellish  throng 
The  gloomy  archway  springs. 

Awa’  went  I,  as  by  some  charm 
Or  secret  impulse  led. 

My  shallop  frae  its  moorings  hurst, 

And  whirling  round  as  iho’  ’twere  curst, 
Across  the  waters  fled. 

“  Gude  e’en  t’ye,  Rab,  ’tis  weel  ye’re  come, 
Ye’ve  kept  me  waitin’  long.” 

I  look’d  around,  maist  fear’d  to  view. 

But  nought  I  saw  though  weel  I  knew 
’Twas  Richie  Faulder’s  tongue. 

“  And  are  ye  grawn  sae  mickle  proud,” 
Again  the  phantom  cried; 

I  look’d  around,  1  look’d  aboon, 

When  Richie’s  form,  amid  the  gloom. 

Stood  glowering  at  my  side. 

“  Gudeman,  ye’re  hand,  and  ance  again 
Ye’re  welcome  to  my  tower ; 

Take  heart  and  follow  where  I  lead  : 

Nay,  come,  or  ye’re  as  gude  as  deed, 

For  know  ye’re  in  my  power.” 

My  heart  upleapit  to  my  mouth, 

My  hair  began  to  rise, 

As  mutterin’  some  fearfu’  song, 

The  grusome  warlock  strode  along 
Wi’  fiery  flashin’  eyes. 

“  Woe  to  the  pilot 

Who  speedeth  his  boat 
O’er  Solway’s  dark  waves. 

When  the  mermaid’s  afloat; 

“  Her  masts  at  my  presence 
Shall  splinter  and  bend. 

And  her  sails  at  my  nod 
Into  ribbons  shall  rend  ; 

“  Her  crew  and  her  captain 
Shall  tremble  aghast. 

While  I  laugh  as  she  dances 
About  i’ the  blast — Ha!  ha!  ha! 

“  Wroe  to  the  fisher 
Who  launches  his  bark, 

When  the  elf-chaunt  is  utter’d, 

And  the  heavens  scowl  dark; 

“  His  skiff  shall  be  rent 
Into  shivers,  while  he 
Comes  borne  on  the  foam-crested 
Surges  to  me  : 

“  His  name  shall  be  blotted 
From  memory  soon, 

And  the  waves  o’er  his  carcass 

For  ever  shall  boom — Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !” 

Fu’  Jang  and  loud  the  echoing  peal 
Of  laughter  wildly  rung; 

The  waves  began  to  rush  and  bound 
And  straight  frae  every  nook  around 
The  hellish  legions  sprung. 

Deep,  deep  beneath  the  foaming  flood 
The  phantom  castle  hied, 

Hot  sulphury  flames  around  it  spread, 

And  ghastly  groups  of  spectres  led 
Their  mimic  dance  abune  ray  head — 

“  Oh,  save  me,  Heaven!”  I  cried. 

The  words  nae  sooner  pass’d  my  lips, 

Than  a’  the  hellish  crew 
Grew  dim  and  dimmer  one  by  one, 

And  in  a  moment  mair  the  throng 
Had  vanish’d  frae  my  view. 


Twas  mom,  the  lark  was  i’  the  lift, 

The  sun’s  first  gowden  beam 
Already  glinted  ower  the  deep. 

When  sudden  starting  frae  my  sleep, 

1  found  ’twas  a’  a  dream.  T.  F. 


REVERIE. 

BY  HORACE  GUILFORD. 

For  the  Olio. 

The  waies  thro’  which  my  weary  steps  I  guide 

In  this  delightful  Land  of  Faery, 

Are  so  exceeding  spacious  and  wide. 

And  sprinkled  with  such  sweet  variety 

Of  all  that  pleasant  is  to  ear  or  eye, 

That  I,  nigh  ravish’d  with  rare  thought’s  de¬ 
light. 

My  tedious  travel l  do  forget  thareby  ; 

And  when  I  ’gin  to  feel  decay  of  might. 

It  strength  to  me  supplies  and  cheers  my  dull’d 
sprite.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  6,  c.  1. 

The  wise  may  pity  and  the  dull  may 
deride,  but  all  the  wealth,  the  wisdom  and 
the  power  that  this  workday  world  could 
realize,  should  not  tempt  me  to  resign 
those  bright  ideal  enjoyments  which  my 
peculiar  temperament  is  for  ever  extract¬ 
ing  from  the  most  ordinary  objects.  In 
my  walks,  trodden  and  retrodden,  and 
whose  beauties  are  scarcely  of  the  stamp 
which,  according  to  Cowper, 

survives 

Long  knowledge  and  the  intercourse  of  years, 

— an  old,  broad-gabled  barn — a  hollow 
tree — a  church  tower — the  smoke  from  a 
nestling  cabin — nay,  even  the  wide  ex¬ 
panse  of  a  black  moor,  conjure  up  a 
thousand  fantastic  and  delicious  dreams. 

In  the  solitude  of  my  chamber. 
Thought,  that  old  capricious  tyrant,  be¬ 
comes  wedded  to  and  domineered  over  by 
the  painted,  jewelled  and  many  robed 
harlot,  glittering  in  all  colours,  and  true 
to  none — Fancy. 

And  in  that  helpless,  dark  and  dejecting 
season,  a  sleepless  night — 

When  thro’  the  postern  of  departed  years 

Thought  like  a  murderer  comes, 

I  have  the  happy  gift  of  lulling  myself 
to  repose  by  the  most  romantic  and  mag¬ 
nificent  conjurations  appearing  and  va¬ 
nishing  with  the  effort  which  evoked 
them  :  love  tales,  ghost  stories,  a  ballad, 
a  murder,  an  execution,  fairy  feats,  and 
darker  diablerie — 1  can  win  you  a  dozen 
at  a  time — not  one  of  them,  it  is  true, 
worth  remembering,  but  each  mighty 
serviceable  at  the  tune,  supplying  the 
place  of  the  old  crone  by  the  fretful 
cradle  of  the  full-grown  child.  For  one 
of  my  field  reveries,  take  the  following 

PHANTASMAGORIA  OF  SUNSET. 

Of  all  your  monarchs,  for  taste  and 
magnificence,  give  me  the  Sun.  I  have 
watched  him  to  his  red  castle  gates  ful. 
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many  a  time,  but  never  did  I  behold  him 
usher  his  procession  into  the  same  palace 
twice.  Sometimes  sweeping  and  swim¬ 
ming  .and  flaming,  down  he  comes,  and 
just  as  you  think  to  see  him  fairly  screened 
by  the  wood,  or  quenched  in  the  flashing 
pool,  forth  start  certain  clouds  like  Alad¬ 
din’s  Genii — and  lo  1  a  pagoda,  with  green 
terrace  and  silver  bells  and  crimson  dra¬ 
gon  crest — a  new  Babylon,  circled  by  a 
mightier  Euphrates, — towers  bannered, 
and  ramparts  beaming  with  burgonets 
and  bucklers, —  a  grotto,  with  deep  re¬ 
cess  and  fantastic  habitants,  or  an  enor¬ 
mous  chariot,  “  e’en  to  horror  bright,” 
canopied  by  rainbows  and  yoked  by 
hippogryphs,  brighten  as  they  receive  the 
descending  giant.  At  other  times,  long 
ere  he  reaches  the  horizon,  he  calls  up 
a  deep  blue  vapour,  and  as  though  dis¬ 
pleased  with  the  crimes  and  follies  he  has 
witnessed,  makes  haste  to  curtain  his 
glories  in  its  dusky  folds, — his  eye  at  in¬ 
tervals  looking  redly  forth  in  its  anger, 
as  awestruck  fancy  may  tremblingly  sup¬ 
pose  Jehovah  glared  through  the  cloudy 
pillar  on  the  aghast  Egyptians. 

Sometimes  he  comes  down  the  blue 
vault,  like  Bozrah’s  awful  traveller,  in 
dyed  garments  and  alone.  Sometimes  a 
fair  lake  of  yellowest  hue,  with  many  a 
deep  indented  bay,  fringed  with  feathery 
groves,  stretches  itself  in  the  skies  to  in¬ 
tercept  his  progress  ;  or  Greenland  ice¬ 
bergs,  all  gleamy  white,  alive  and  quiver¬ 
ing  with  brightness  ;  or  Alpine  solitudes 
rise  grand  and  gloomy, — their  tufted  spires 
and  broken  arches  finally  overshadowing 
his  splendour. 

Think  of  these  images,  and  ten  thou¬ 
sand  more  ;  associate  with  them  the  odour 
of  closing  flowers,  the  melody  of  the 
blackbird,  the  bravura  of  the  thrush,  the 
musical  monotony  of  the  cuckoo  from  far¬ 
away  woods,  the  evershifting  shriek  of 
the  corncraik,  the  slothful  sweep  of  the 
evening  wind  through  the  dewy  foliage, 
the  brisk  dashing  of  the  lane  well,  and 
the  distant  lowing  of  the  cow, — with  the 
lated  peasant’s  song,  the  voices  of  children 
half  sleepy  half  sportive,  the  mingled 
hum  from  the  city,  and  the  curfew  bell 
booming  from  its  minster  tower  ;  and  thus 
the  sun  goes  to  his  repose  in  the  fragrant 
skies  of  June— 

Ob,  it  is  pleasant  with  a  heart  at  ease, 

Just  after  sunset,  or  by  moonlight  skies, 

’1  o  make  the  shifting  cloudsbe  what  you  please, 

Or  let  the  easily  persuaded  eyes 
Own  each  quaint  likeness  issuing  from  the 
mind 

Of  a  friend’s  fancy,  or,  with  head  bent  low, 
And  cheek  aslant,  see  rivers  flow  of  gold, 

Twixt  crimson  banks,  and  then,  atraveller  go 
From  mount  to  mount  thro’  CLoudland  gorge¬ 
ous  land  ! 

Or  list’ning  to  the  tide  with  closing  sight, 


Be  that  blind  hard  who  on  the  Chian  strand, 

By  those  deep  sounds  possessed  with  inward 
light. 

Beheld  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 

Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voiceful  sea. 

Coleridge. 

I  have  often  heard  of  the  powerful  and 
lasting  impressions  which  certain  events 
produce  in  the  minds  of  children,  but  I 
never  felt  the  conviction  so  strongly  as 
to-day.  I  met  in  the  Bowling-Green 
fields  old  widow  Purden,  my  poor  mo¬ 
ther’s  mantua-maker.  I  had  not  accosted 
her  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  at  the 
moment  the  whole  scene  and  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  I  last  beheld  her  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  in  a  clear,  strong,  well- 
arranged  picture. 

The  fragrant  atmosphere  of  my  mo¬ 
ther’s  boudoir — a  small,  old-fashioned 
multangular  chamber,  with  the  hearth  in 
one  corner,  and  an  array  of  luxuries  of 
comforts,  and  of  toys  that  seemed  to  era- 
harass  the  apartment :  and  then  my  mo¬ 
ther  herself, — than  whom  a  fairer  or  a 
fonder  never  kissed  away  a  spoiled  child’s 
tears, — returns  to  me  in  that  very  dress 
she  was  fitting  on,  with  those  very  eyes 
that  would  have  been  too  lustrous  had 
they  not  been  so  very  kind, — the  smile 
that  not  even  a  wilful  imp  like  myself 
could  withstand, — and  those  tones  that 
my  heart  always  bounded  to  bear.  She 
dispatches  me  from  the  little  sanctum, 
where  1  was  always  a  permitted, 
and  frequently  a  fondled  intruder. — 
I  have  the  dressing  room,  and  then  the 
dim  matted  gallery,  narrow,  long,  and 
low,  that  led  from  us  door  to  the  huge  old 
bannisters,  polished  and  black  with  anti¬ 
quity  ;  at  the  head  of  the  staircase,  the  tall 
casement  whose  lozenged  lattice  of  green¬ 
ish  panes  ushered  the  full  stream  of  south¬ 
ern  beams  from  the  farther  end  of  thegal- 
lery — the  waving  of  the  old  gardens  and 
orchards  below,  the  smell  of  jasmine  and 
mignionelte,  the  glitter  of  the  huge  blue 
pool,  half  veiled  by  the  pines,  the  pop¬ 
lars,  and  the  willows,  that  fringed  its 
margin,  and  the  melodious  clang  of  merry 
St.  Mary’s  Belfry — all  mingling  sights 
and  sounds  and  sweets,  through  the  open 
staircase  window,  all  rush  upon  my  mind 
as  grim,  as  fragrant,  and  as  musical  as 
ever. 

But  never  do  the  swelling  visions  either 
of  fancy,  or  memory,  or  thought,  find  me 
in  such  willing  mood  as  in  those  gray  and 
solemn  days — when  the  red  oak  groans  to 
the  blast  above  my  head,  and  the  old  hall 
looks  low’ring  in  the  forest  distance,  dark 
as  its  own  tradition  of  blood,  and  the  rooks 
go  clamouring  among  the  birch-trees, — 
or,  as  in  the  moongilt  cloudy  night,  when 
the  wind  comes  and  goes,  and  my  feet 
rustle  among  the  dry  leaves — and  the  old 
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clock-dial  gleams  hard  in  the  struggling 
moon-rav— and  the  sullen  rush  of  the 
river  is  heard,  not  sem. 

The  wind,  in  fact,  through  all  these 
mental  exultations,  is  my  ministrant  de¬ 
mon— my  familiar  ! 

Many  a  lost  jewel  of  deep  and  clear 
refulgence — many  an  obliterated  picture 
of  intense  interest  and  chequered  colour¬ 
ing— the  wind  is  wont  to  bring  me  from 
the  great  and  ancient  ark  of  consum¬ 
mated  years !  And  when  I  hear  his  vast 
and  solemn  wings  sweeping  the  withered, 
bent,  and  brown  rushes  in  the  meadow — • 
battling  the  mossy  boughs  of  the  old  ave¬ 
nue  to  the  manor-hall,  and  whistling  and 
plaining  in  its  escutcheoned  point,  or 
dashing  against  the  gothic  lattices  in  the 
arched  cathedral  aisles — I  own  my  heart 
throbs  with  mystic  transport,  and  my 
spirit  expands  to  meet  the  roaring  visitant 
and  the  phatitom  retinue  he  brings. 

Then  down  thy  vale  nnlooked  by  midnight 
thought, 

That  loves  to  wander  in  thy  sunlefis  realms, 

O  Death,  I  stretch  tuy  view  !  What  visions 
rise  ! 

What  triumphs  !  toils  imperial !  arts  divine  ! 
In  withered  laurels  glide  before  my  sight ! 
What  lengths  of  far-famed  ages,  billow’d  high 
With  human  agitation,  roll  along. 

In  unsubstantial  images  of  air, 

The  melancholy  ghosts  of  dead  renown, 
Whispering  faint  echoes  of  the  World’s  ap¬ 
plause, 

With  penitential  aspect  as  they  pass, 

All  point  at  earth,  and  hiss  at  human  pride. 
The  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  prancing  of  the 
great.  Young. 

(Tc  be  continued .) 


FROM  THE  ARABIC. 

Two  parts  hath  life,  and  well  the  theme 
May  mournful  thoughts  inspire ; 

For,  ah !  the  past  is  but  a  dream— 

The  future,  a  desire ! — Fraser's  Mag. 


THE  WEAVER. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

“  He  is  an  adept  in  the  ‘  weaving’  system, 
without  the  vulgar  habit  of  fibbing,” 

In  Hogarth’s  “  Idle  and  Industrious 
Apprentice,”  a  moral  is  given  to  shew  the 
difference  between  a  youth  weaving  in  a 
loom,  and  gaining  prosperity  thereby  ; 
and  his  companion  leaving  the  cat  to  play 
with  the  bobbin,  which  he  ought  to  em¬ 
ploy,  and  neglecting  his  master’s  busi¬ 
ness,  the  consequence  of  which  brings 
him  to  ruin.  But  the  weaver  is  not  an 
every  day  character  It  is  not  easy  to 
dissect  him.  He  may  serve  for  a  portrait, 
but  not  for  individuality.  He  is  a  being 
in  the  classes  of  society  differing  from  his 


brethren  inasmuch  as  his  line  of  weaving 
differs  with  theirs.  A  silk  weaver,  a  cot¬ 
ton  weaver,  a  calico  weaver,  a  blanket 
weaver,  or  a  cloth  weaver,  may  be  iden¬ 
tified,  yet  each  is  limited  in  his  knowledge 
of  his  art.  A  loom  in  Spitalfields  would 
puzzle  the  head  of  a  serge  weaver  ;  the 
former  being  so  finely  constructed,  and 
the  latter  of  such  coarse,  comparatively 
coarse,  manufacture.  Yet  a  weaver,  of 
which  ever  branch  of  weaving,  may  be 
considered  as  an  f  heir-loom’  descendant. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  without  reflection, 
that  weavers  are  shorter  and  more  imper¬ 
fect  in  their  stature  than  their  fellow-crea¬ 
tures.  Bad  nursing,  confined  situations, 
scant  means,  and  close  application,  may 
tend  to  confirm  their  habits  and  uses, 
which  are  almost  as  second  nature. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
miseries  to  which  weavers  have  been  re 
duced  in  comparison  with  their  predeces¬ 
sors,  whose  ‘  arms’  were  extended  ‘  over 
against’  the  public  house,  and  whose 
c  shuttles’  crossed  the  highway  with  dig¬ 
nified  and  significant  reference  to  the 
f  craft.’  If,  however,  the  heart  of  a  wea¬ 
ver  is  in  the  right  place,  it  does  not  sig¬ 
nify  whether  a  specimen  is  selected  from 
Norwich,  Coventry,  Yorkshire,  or  Wilts. 
To  see  the  weaver  in  full  work,  you  will 
find  him  sitting  in  his  loom  surveying  his 
empire  of  threads,  with  his  short  sleeves 
curled  over  behind  his  elbows,  and  his 
fingers  like  those  of  the  ready  penman, 
actively  employed  in  managing  his  quills. 
Like  a  razor-grinder,  he  is  familiar  with 
his  tread,  and  gives  the  abb  and  warp 
equal  division  to  receive  the  flying  thread 
between  the  opened  lines.  His  reels  are 
not  less  famous  for  their  numerous  turns 
than  those  of  the  poetically  advertising 
dancing  master. 

He  is  indifferent  as  to  his  personal  ap¬ 
pearance.  His  face  is  often  the  colour  of 
the  cloth  he  is  weaving.  If  he  be  a  cloth 
weaver,  you  will  see  him  early  as  a  lark, 
sending  his  shuttle  up  and  down,  before 
his  long  narrow  window,  and  you  will 
hear  his  beam  close  every  pass  to  the  tune 
of  the  treddle.  A  light  and  merry  lay 
will  help  him  by  inches,  till  he  can  mea¬ 
sure  yards,  and  finally,  unroll  his  piece 
or  his  end,— -a  true  length  of  life  which  is 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  comparison.  The 
weaver’s  loom,  his  web,  bis  shuttle  and 
yarn  are  all  emblematised  in  sacred  and 
prophane  writings  to  benefit  posterity. 
When  the  weaver  has  finished  his  ‘  chain 
of  cloth,’  he  takes  it,  like  a  true  inquisi¬ 
tor,  to  be  tortured  in  the  rack,  and  hav¬ 
ing  discharged  his  duties  thereat,  he  car¬ 
ries  it  to  the  *  fulling  mill,’  and,  without 
the  aid  of  f  bulls  and  bears,’  submits  it  to 
the  fall  and  rise  of  the  stocks,  to  the  plea- 
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sure  of  the  clothier  that  is  all  a -gig  for 
the  teazels  and  shears  of  Atropos  and  her 
4  sisters  twain.5 

Now  he  has  received  his  hire,  and  has 
the  promise  of  continued  employment,  he 
is  a  happy  man  in  his  holiday  clothes, 
with  his  apron  tied  sideways,  and  he  ven¬ 
tures  to  sit  with  pipe  and  jug’  at  the 
4  Woolpack,’  till  a  late  hour,  with  his 
wife  and  children,  being  regaled,  and 
a  few  purchases  of  wearing  apparel  to 
suit.  He  is  a  reformer,  and  politics  lead 
him  out  of  his  element.  Yet  he  will  talk 
and  stick  fast  to  his  opinion  of  the  par¬ 
son  and  his  taxes.  If  he  can  lay  a  little 
by,  he  deposits  it  in  the  club-box  at  the 
4  Fleece  and  he  often  sighs  to  think  that 
should  he  ever  be  a  4  sick-list  member,’ 
his  burden  would  be  intolerable.  He 
is  an  upright  and  deserving  man  ; — one 
that  has  borne  the  weight  of  want,  and  is 
susceptible  of  the  value  of  plenty.  He 
has  been  goaded  to  rebel.  His  starving 
offspring  and  the  reproaches  of  his  afflui- 
ties,  have  occasioned  him  blame.  But, 
void  of  personality,  the  weaver  is  a 
welcome  member  of  society,  seeing  that 
his  motto  is, — 44  To  weave  Trust  with 
Truth.” 


HENRY  FUSELI. 


This  artist  whose  fancy  revelled  in  the 
wild  and  wonderful,  44  having  conceived 
an  affection  for  the  poelry  of  Gray — 
which,  however,  was  confined  chiefly  to 
the  translations— he  painted  The  Bard, 
The  Descent  of  Odin,  and  The  Fatal  Sis¬ 
ters.  He  was  fond  indeed  of  the  wild 
mythology  of  the  Scandinavians,  and  nu¬ 
merous  traces  of  the  impression  which  it 
had  made  on  his  mind  might  be  pointed 
out  in  his  paintings  and  in  his  sketches. 
His  4  Thor  battering  the  Serpent5  was 
such  a  favourite,  that  he  presented  it  to 
the  Royal  Academy  as  his  admission  gift. 
With  quiet  beauty  and  serene  grace  he 
knew  not  well  how  to  begin  :  the  hurry¬ 
ing  measures,  the  crowding  epithets,  and 
startling  imagery  of  the  northern  poetry 
suited  the  intoxicated  fancy  of  Fuseli. 
Such  was  his  love  of  terrific  subjects,  that 
he  was  known  amongst  his  brethren  by 
the  name  of  Painter  in  ordinary  to  the 
Devil ,  and  he  smiled  when  some  one  offi¬ 
ciously  told  him  of  this,  and  said,  4  Ay  S 
he  has  sat  to  me  many  times.5  Once,  at 
Johnson  the  bookseller’s  table,  one  of  the 
guests  said,  4  Mr.  Fuseli,  1  have  purchas¬ 
ed  a  picture  of  your’s,’ — 4  Have  you,  sir, 
what  is  the  subject?’ — 4  Subject  ?  really 
I  don’t  know.’ — 4  That’s  odd  ;  you  must 
be  a  strange  fellow  to  buy  a  picture  wiih- 
out  knowing  the  subject.5 — 4  1  bought  it. 


Sir,  that’s  enough  I  don’t  know  what 
the  devil  it  is.5 — 4  Perhaps  it  is  the  devil,9 
replied  Fuseli,  4 1  have  often  painted  him." 
On  this,  one  of  the  company,  to  arrest  a 
conversation  which  was  growing  warm, 
said,  4  Fuseli,  there  is  a  member  of  your 
Academy  who  has  strange  looks — and  he 
chooses  as  strange  subjects  as  you  do.’-— 
4  Sir,’  exclaimed  the  Professor,  4  he  paints 
nothing  but  thieves  and  murderers,  and 
when  he  wants  a  model,  he  looks  in  the 
glass.’* 

44  On  the  death  of  Wilton  the  sculptor, 
Fuseli  became  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy — a  situation  which,  due  alike  to  his 
great  merits  and  to  his  declining  years, 
was  not  supposed  to  be  unwelcome  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view  ;  it  provided  a 
pleasant  residence  and  a  respectable  sala¬ 
ry,  and  placed  for  ever  above  want  one 
who,  by  his  learning  and  the  poetic  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  works,  had  done  much  ho¬ 
nour  to  the  Academy.  A  bye-law  obli¬ 
ged  him  to  resign  the  Professorship,  which 
he  regained  on  the  death  of  Opie,  and 
thenceforth  filled  both  situations  with  ho¬ 
nour  to  himself  and  to  the  institution. 
The  enthusiasm  of  his  nature,  his  foreign 
pronunciation,  the  massy  vigour  of  his 
language,  were  not  wasted  on  empty 
walls, — the  lecture- room  was  commonly 
full. 

44  He  was  also,  on  the  whole,  liked  as 
Keeper.  It  is  true  that  he  was  often  sa¬ 
tiric  and  severe  on  the  students — that  he 
defaced  their  drawings  by  corrections 
which,  compared  to  their  weak  and  trem¬ 
bling  lines,  seemed  traced  by  a  tar-mop, 
and  that  he  called  them  tailors  and  bakers, 
and  vowed  that  there  was  mere  genius  in 
the  claw  of  one  of  Michael  Angelo’s 
eagles  than  in  all  the  heads  wWh  which  the 
Academy  was  swarming.  The  youths  on 
whom  this  tempest  of  invective  fell  smiled 
— and  the  Keeper,  pleased  by  submission, 
walked  up  to  each  easel — whispered  a 
word  of  advice  confidentially,  and  retired 
in  peace  to  enjoy  the  company  of  his 
Homer,  Michael  Angelo,  Dante,  and 
Milton. 

The  students  found  a  constant  source 
of  amusement  in  his  oddities,  his  jests, 
and  the  strong  biting  wit  which  he  had 
ever  at  his  service.  They  are  all  fond  of 
repeating  his  jokes.  He  heard  a  violent 
altercation  in  the  studio  one  day,  and  in¬ 
quired  the  cause.  4  It  is  only  those  fel¬ 
lows  the  students.  Sir,5  said  one  of  the 
porters.  4  Fellows  exclaimed  Fuseli, 
4  I  would  have  you  to  know.  Sir,  that 
those  felloics  may  one  day  become  aca- 

*  I  know  not  whether  it  be  true  that  Fuseli 
himself  supped  on  raw  pork,  by  way  of  excit¬ 
ing  his  imagination,  the  night  before  he  began 
his  “  Nightmare,'* 
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demicians.’  The  noise  increased — he 
opened  the  door,  and  burst  in  upon  them, 
exclaiming,  4  You  are  a  set  of  damned 
wild  beasts,  and  I  am  your  blasted 
keeper.’  The  students  laughed,  and  Fu¬ 
seli  retired  smiling.  Another  time  he  saw 
a  figure  from  which  the  students  were 
making  drawings  lying  broken  to  pieces. 
4  Now  who  the  devil  has  done  this?’ — 
*  Mr.  Medland,  Sir,’  said  an  officious 
probationer,  4  he  jumped  over  the  rail 
and  broke  it.’  He  walked  up  to  the  of¬ 
fender — all  listened  for  the  storm.  He 
calmly  said,  4  Mr.  Medland,  you  are  fond 
of  jumping— go  to  Sadler’s  Wells — it  is 
the  best  academy  in  the  world  for  improv¬ 
ing  agility.’  A  student  as  he  passed  held 
up  his  drawing,  and  said  confidentially, 
4  Here,  Sir — I  finished  it  without  using  a 
crumb  of  bread.’ — 4  All  the  worse  for 
your  drawing,’  replied  Fuseli,  4  buy  a 
twopenny  loaf  and  rub  it  out.*  4  What 
do  you  see.  Sir  ?’  he  said  one  day  to  a 
student,  who,  with  his  pencil  in  his  hand, 
and  his  drawing  before  him,  was  gazing 
into  vacancy.  4  Nothing,  Sir,’  was  the 
answer.  ‘  Nothing,  young,  man  !’  said 
the  Keeper,  emphatically,  4  then  I  tell 
you  that  you  ought  to  see  something— 
you  ought  to  see  distinctly  the  true  image 
of  what  you  are  trying  to  draw.  I  see 
the  vision  of  all  I  paint — and  I  wish  to 
heaven  I  could  paint  up  to  what  I  see.’ 

44  He  reserved  a  little  of  his  wit  and 
satire  for  his  elder  brethren  of  the  easel 
and  the  modelling  stool.  He  had  aided 
Northcote  and  Opie  in  obtaining  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  Academy,  and  when  he  pro¬ 
posed  himself  for  Keeper  naturally  ex¬ 
pected  their  assistance — they  voted  against 
him,  and  next  morning  went  together  to 
his  house  to  offer  an  explanation.  He 
saw  them  coming — he  opened  the  door  as 
they  were  scraping  their  shoes,  and  said, 
4  Come  in— come  in — for  the  love  of  hea¬ 
ven  come  in,  else  you  will  ruin  me  en¬ 
tirely.’ — 4  How  so  ?’  cried  Opie,  ‘  Mar¬ 
ry,  thus,’  replied  the  other,  4  my  neigh¬ 
bours  over  the  way  will  see  you,  and  say, 
Fuseli’s  done — for  there’s  a  bumbailiff,’ 
he  looked  at  Opie,  4  going  to  seize  his 
person  ;  and  a  little  Jew  broker,’  he 
looked  at  Northcote,  4  going  to  take  his 
furniture  ; — so  come  in,  I  tell  you — come 
in  !’  On  Northcote  especially  he  loved 
to  exercise  some  of  the  malevolence  of 
rival  wit.  He  looked  on  his  friend’s 
painting  of  the  angel  meeting  Balaam  and 
his  ass.  4  How  do  you  like  it  ?’  said  the 
painter.  4  Vastly,  Northcote,’  said  Fu¬ 
seli,  4  you  are  an  angel  at  an  ass — but  an 
ass  at  an  angel.’  A  person  who  desired 
to  speak  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Academy, 
followed  so  close  on  the  porter,  whose 
business  it  was  to  introduce  him,  that  he 


announced  himself  with  an  expression 
which  the  inimitable  Liston  has  since  ren¬ 
dered  proverbial.  4  I  hope  I  don’t  in¬ 
trude.’ — 4  You  do  intrude,’  said  Fuseli, 
in  a  surly  tone.  4  Do  I ?’  said  the  visitor, 
4  then.  Sir,  I  will  come  to-morrow,  if  you 
please.’— 4  No,  Sir,’  replied  he,  4  don’t 
come  to-morrow,  for  then  you  will  in¬ 
trude  a  second  time  ;  tell  me  your  busi¬ 
ness  now.’ 

44  Fuseli  spared  no  one  :  on  Nollekens 
he  was  often  very  merciless  ;  he  disliked 
him  for  his  close  and  parsimonious  na¬ 
ture,  and  rarely  failed  to  hit  him  under 
the  fifth  rib,  Once  at  the  table  of  Coutts 
the  banker,  Mrs.  Coutts,  dressed  like  Mor- 
giana,  came  dancing  in,  presenting  her 
dagger  at  every  breast ;  as  she  confronted 
the  sculptor,  Fusili  called  out,  4  Strike — • 
strike — there’s  no  fear  ;  Nolly  was  never 
knowui  to  bleed.’  When  Blake,  a  man 
infinitely  more  wild  in  conception  than 
Fuseli  himself,  showed  him  one  of  his 
strange  productions,  he  said,  4  Now  some 
one  has  told  you  this  is  very  fine.’— 
4  Yes,’  said  Blake,  4  the  Virgin  Mary 
appeared  to  me,  and  told  me  it  was  very 
fine:  what  can  you  say  to  that  ?’ — 4  Say,’ 
exclaimed  Fuseli,  4  why  nothing — only 
her  ladyship  has  not  an  immaculate 
taste.’  ”  Family  Library. 
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An  article  in  Blackwood,  upon  44  The 
Art  of  Dressing  the  Human  Body,”  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  sportive  vein,  and  containing 
such  a  judicious  admixture  of  the  caustic 
with  it,  as  to  make  it  take  a  proper  effect, 
contains  the  following  ludicrous  picture. 

44  A  slavish  adherence  to  custom  is 
very  bad,  but  an  absolute  running  coun¬ 
ter  to  it  is  equally  so.  A  dress  which  is 
in  accordance  with  the  age,  complexion, 
and  situation  of  any  one,  can  never  be 
wondered  at.  as  out  of  the  way,  nor  laugh¬ 
ed  at  as  not  being  in  the  fashion.  If  peo¬ 
ple  go  to  condole  with  an  acquaintance 
on  the  death  of  her  husband,  which  hap¬ 
pened  last  week,  it  would  perhaps  not  be 
quite  correct  to  do  so  on  their  way  to  a 
ball,  with  spangles  glistening  over  their 
gowns,  and  silver  laurel-leaves  shining 
on  their  foreheads.  But  perhaps  as  bad 
as  that  would  be,  to  go  to  an  assembly, 
dressed  4  in  the  sable  suits  of  woe,’  to 
waltz  with  a  widow’s  veil  upon  their 
heads,  or  jump  through  a  reel  with  weep¬ 
ers  on  their  sleeves.  Dresses  ought  to  be 
adapted  also  to  the  occupation  the  wearer 
intends  to  pursue.  How  ridiculous  a  gen¬ 
tleman  would  appear  if  he  dug  in  his 
garden  with  white  kid  gloves  on  his 
hands,  and  dancing  shoes  on  his  feet  f 
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TIow  absurd  a  lady  would  seem,  mending 
her  husband’s  worsted  stockings,  dressed 
all  the  time  in  her  ball-room  finery  1  But 
enough  of  this.  Fathers  have  odd  fan¬ 
cies,  and  dress  their  family  more  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  own  taste  than  their 
daughters’ appearances.  We  called,  when 
we  were  last  in  Suffolk,  on  an  old  friend 
of  ours,  whom  we  had  not  seen  for  many 
years.  He  was  a  humorist  in  his  way, 
and  was  blessed  with  the  most  complete 
credulity,  mixed  with  the  least  quantity  of 
shrewdness,  of  any  matter-of-fact  indi¬ 
vidual  we  ever  knew.  Old  Simon’s  re¬ 
ception  of  us  was  kind,  his  invitation  to 
stay  with  him  was  pressing,  and  we 
stayed.  The  room  in  which  we  saw  him 
was  remarkably  well  furnished ;  but  the 
sun  was  shining  bright — it  was  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  summer — and  the  whole  apartment 
was  one  blaze  of  light.  The  curtains  of 
the  windows  were  of  the  most  dazzling 
yellow — the  carpet  was  yellow,  with  here 
and  there  a  blue  spot  on  it — the  walls 
were  yellow — the  grate  was  yellow — the 
chairs  and  sofas  all  of  the  same  hue — and 
all  the  pictures  round  the  room  were  en¬ 
shrined  iu  bright  yellow  frames.  Our 
old  friend  himself,  from  the  reflection  of 
the  colour,  was  as  yellow  in  the  face  as  a 
jaundiced  man,  or  a  new  brass  button  ; 
and  our  eyes  began  to  be  affected  by  gaz¬ 
ing  on  the  same  changeless,  unmitigated 
tint.  We  asked  him  for  a  snuff,  and  a 
yellow  box  containing  Lundifoot  was  im¬ 
mediately  put  into  our  hands.  We  drew 
from  our  pocket  a  handkerchief,  which 
unfortunately  was  of  the  fated  hue. — 
4  Beautiful  handkerchief!’  exclaimed  our 
friend  ;  4  such  a  very  lovely  colour  !  Pray 
sir,  let  me  see.  Ay,  real  Bandana  ;  and 
such  a  bright  glowing  yellow  !’ — ‘  Yes,’ 
we  replied,  resolving  to  play  a  little  on 
the  simplicity  of  our  friend  ;  4  it  is  a  good 
handkerchief;  and  it  is  sometimes  right  to 
run  a  little  risk,  though  a  cloth  of  any 
other  shade  would  do  just  as  well,  and 
not  be  at  all  dangerous.’ — -4  Dangerous  ! 
risk  !’  exclaimed  our  yellow  friend,  with 
a  slight  tinge  of  blue  spreading  over  his 
features — 4  What  can  you  be  talking  of  ? 
Yellow  is  the  very  best  colour  of  them 
all.  My  gig  is  yellow — my  carriage  is 
yellow — 1  keep  no  birds  but  canaries — 
and  what  do  you  talk  about  risks  and 
dangers  for  V — 4  Then  you  haven’t  heard 
the  discovery  made  by  the  German  meta¬ 
physicians,  that  our  thoughts  take  the  co¬ 
lour  of  what  is  presented  to  the  senses? 
“—Yellow  is  a  most  dangerous  colour — ■ 
yellow  thoughts  make  people  misers, 
pickpockets,  and  murderers.’ — ‘God  have 
mercy  upon  us  all  !  if  that’s  the  case  ;  for 
Fin  sure  my  thoughts  must  be  yellow,  be¬ 
yond  the  power  of  man  to  change  them. 


My  wife’s  thoughts  must  be  yellow  as 
this  sofa.  And  Mary,  poor  dear  yellow- 
thoughted  Mary  !  what  shall  I  do  to  dye 
them  ?’ — 4  Give  them  a  slight  infusion,’ 
we  said,  as  solemnly  as  possible,  ‘of  blue 
damask  furniture  :  and  let  Mary  be  feast¬ 
ed  on  a  green  silk  pelisse.’ — 4  Ah  now,’ 
said  our  friend,  4 1  know  you’re  only  jok¬ 
ing. — Curse  metaphysics  !  I  never  could 
understand  a  word  of  them  in  my  life. 
Feast  on  a  green  silk  pelisse  !  Fla,  ha  ! 
I’ll  tell  Mary  what  a  supper  you  pro¬ 
pose.’ — 4  Me,  sir— -serious  as  a  judge — - 
even  in  the  time  we  have  been  here,  we 
feel  as  if  ill  of  the  yellow  fever.’ — 4  Fe¬ 
ver  !’  cried  Simon,  wofully  alarmed,  4  is 
it  infectious  ?  How  pale  you  look  ! — * 
Shall  I  ring  the  bell,  sir?  Mary,  Mary, 
do  leave  the  room  ;  the  yellow  fever  is 
raging  here  alreadv,  and  all  from  these 
confounded  yellow  curtains!  The  gen¬ 
tleman  has  swallowed  a  sofa-cover  ! — 
How  do  you  feel  now,  sir?’ — 4  A  few 
yards,  properly  applied,  or  a  dark  green 
crumb-cloth,  would  be  most  advanta¬ 
geous.  A  black  coal-scuttle  would  also 
be  a  great  relief  ’  We  looked  at  Mary 
as  we  said  this,  and  saw  a  very  pretty  lit¬ 
tle  girl  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  dressed 
all  in  the  everlasting  colour — yellow  from 
top  to  toe,  her  very  hair  being  slightly 
golden,  and  her  sandals  of  yellow  silk. 
Her  mother  also  came  in,  and  was  close¬ 
ly  followed  by  a  servant  in  yellow  livery. 
All  seemed  fixed  in  the  utmost  astonish¬ 
ment.  We  ourselves  sat  quietly  on  the 
sofa,  after  having  bowed  to  the  ladies  ; 
while  Simon  went  on  with  a  string  of 
questions  and  explanations,  which  were 
totally  unintelligible  to  them  ;  and  ended 
at  last,  with  a  denunciation  of  his  favour¬ 
ite  furniture,  which  seemed  to  give  great 
satisfaction  to  his  wife  and  daughter. — 
4  We  were  remarking  to  Mr.  Yellowy, 
when  you  came  in,  madam,’  we  said  to 
the  lady,  in  our  usual  bland  and  insinuat¬ 
ing  manner,  4  that  we  thought  this  room 
would  be  somewhat  improved  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  some  furniture  of  a  different  co¬ 
lour,  and  he  seems  now  to  agree  with  us 
in  opinion,’ — 4  God  bless  me  !’  cried 
Simon,  stopping  short  in  his  walk, — 4  I 
understood  you  to  say  you  had  been  in¬ 
fected  by  the  furniture  with  the  yellow 
fever  ;  that  the  fever  had  made  you  mad, 
and  you  wished  to  swallow  a  crnmb- 
clolh,  and  sup  on  the  coal-scuttle.  Mary 
was  to  eat  a  green  pelisse,  and  you,  my 
dear,  were  to  be  treated  with  an  infusion 
of  a  chest  of  drawers.’  We  immediately 
explained  ;  and  the  ladies,  who  seemed 
accustomed  to  Simon’s  absurdities,  were 
easily  satisfied  of  his  mistake  ;  more  es¬ 
pecially  as  he  promised  them  dresses  of  the 
colours  they  themselves  should  prefer  - 
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and  we  saw  the  pretty  Mary,  before  our 
departure,  in  a  gown  of  the  purest  white, 
a  deep  blue  ribband  round  her  waist,  with 
white  silk  stockings  and  black  shoes; 
which,  to  the  young,  the  simple,  and  the 
unaffected,  is  the  handsomest  and  most 
interesting  dress  they  can  possibly  put 
on.” 


Notice  of  NoSo  $3ooft3. 


The  Anniversary  Calendar  and  Uni¬ 
versal  Mirror .* 


It  is  a  source  of  no  little  gratification  to 
us  to  find  another  work,  besides  our  own, 
devoted  to  the  pleasing  task  of  recording 
interesting  events  on  the  days  they  have 
happened  ;  and  it  affords  us  still  greater 
pleasure  to  find  the  task  performed  with 
so  much  ability  and  judgment.  Of  the 
utility  of  such  a  display  it  is  unnecessary 
for  us  to  speak  at  much  length.  The 
mass  of  information  contained  in  The 
Anniversary  Calendar,  the  great  variety 
of  subject  it  embraces,  culled  from  the 
most  authentic  sources,  with  its  originali¬ 
ty  of  arrangement,  and  the  taste  displayed 
in  collecting  of  appropriate  apophthegms, 
and  seasonable  poetical  illustrations,  must 
render  it  deservedly  popular.  We  ven¬ 
ture  to  predict  that  when  this  very  ele¬ 
gant  work  becomes  known,  it  will  have  a 
wide  circulation,  and  obtain  for  its  inge¬ 
nious  and  enlightened  compiler  the  reward 
his  industry  entitles  him  to. 

Among  the  several  acts  recorded  on  the 
third  of  February,  we  find  the  following 
curious  bit. 

James  I.  by  letters  patent,  dated  this 
day,  1608,  grants  to  Ben  Jonson  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  one  hundred  marks  during  his  life, 
£  in  consideration  of  the  good  and  accept¬ 
able  service  heretofore  done,  and  here¬ 
after  to  be  done  by  ihe  said  B.  J.’  The 
muniment  interests  us  in  two  respects  ; 
first,  as  it  confers  the  laurel  wreath  on 
the  brows  of  our  British  Pan  ;  and  next, 
because  it  is  not  without  some  apparent 
reference  to  another  great  master,  then 
eq  lal,  and  since  vastly  superior  to  him  in 
fame, — the  Swan  of  the  Avon,  who  drew 
up  his  last  will  in  that  month,  and  signed 
it  on  the  Lady-day,  when  probably  all  his 
influence  at  the  court  had  ceased,  although 
whether  he  received  from  it  any  pension 
by  grant,  is  yet  unknown  ;  but  his  death 
was  sudden,  amidst  the  hilarities  of  his 
birthday ,  and  whilst  he  was  preparing 
for  posterity  the  legacy  of  his  works.” 


A  Code  of  Health  and  Long  Life. 
BY  J.  FINNEY. f 


A  work,  with  this  title,  full  of  the 
most  wholesome  advice,  has  just  made 
its  appearance.  The  author  has  not 
travelled  the  beaten  track  of  those 
writers  who,  in  considering  disease,  have 
merely  made  attendant  symptoms  and  mode 
of  cure  the  subject  of  their  enquiry  ;  he 
has  struck  into  a  new  path,  and  devoted 
the  powers  of  no  ordinary  mind  to  point 
out  the  evils  whence  arise  the  present  de¬ 
teriorated  condition  of  health.  He  is  no 
friend  to  the  pestle  and  mortar,  but  is  a 
most  strenuous  and  powerful  advocate  for 
the  following  of  those  unerring  guides 
which  lead  to  a  healthy  and  long  life, — 
Nature,  Reason,  and  Moderation.  Our 
author  is  thoroughly  convinced,  and  we 
are  of  his  opinion,  that  the  works  of  na¬ 
ture  can  go  on  without  the  assistance  or 
interference  of  man,  only  let  that  quick¬ 
sand,  intemperance ,  which  breeds  all  the 
miseries  “  that  flesh  is  heir  to,”  be 
avoided. 

The  advantages  of  early  rising  are 
thus  pointed  out. 

££  Without  rising  with  the  sun  we  can¬ 
not  experience  those  inward  joys — those 
sublime  and  secret  sensations  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  gratitude,  from  feeling  how  life 
is  again  renewed  within  us,  and  that  the 
whole  face  of  nature  is  again  recovered 
from  the  dark  veil  of  night,  and  all  crea¬ 
tion  animated  with  new  life  rejoicing  at 
the  return  of  day.  Those  infatuated 
beings,  therefore,  who  turn  day  into 
night,  and  night  into  day,  can  have  no 
moral  perception  of  these  sensations,  and 
will  sooner  or  later  have  reason  to  regret 
their  folly  in  yielding  to  the  pernicious 
influence  of  custom  and  fashion .  They 
know  not  that — 

*  Weariness 

Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  rest  y  Sloth 
Finds  tlie  down  pillow  hard.’  Shakspeare. 

“  One  of  the.  mischiefs  of  sitting  up 
late  is  that  it  exhausts  the  animal  spirits 
by  imposing  upon  them  more  duty  than 
nature  has  alotted  them  to  perform,  and 
thus  deranges  all  the  functions  of  the 
system.  Those  who  flatter  themselves 
with  the  idea  that  from  the  strength  of 
their  constitutions,  they  may  violate  na¬ 
ture’s  established  laws  with  impunity, 
will  find  themselves  woefully  mistaken, 
for  nature  never  allows  any  who  trans¬ 
gress  her  laws  to  escape  unpunished. 

£k  1  hose  in  firm  health  cannot  give 
wav  to  a  more  destructive  habit  than  in¬ 
dulgence  in  sleep  during  the  day,  it 
is  an  absolute  perversion  of  nature,  and 
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by  anticipating  the  season  of  rest  unfits 
us  for  sleep  in  the  night,  the  season  ap¬ 
pointed  for  it. 

“  How  often  do  we  hear  persons  com¬ 
plain  of  their  only  having  had  the  benefit 
of  their  first  sleep,  and  of  afterwards 
having  lain  awake  for  the  remainder  of 
the  night.  The  first  sleep  as  it  is  termed, 
terminates  with  the  digestion  of  the  food 
taken  at  supper,  to  secure  therefore  a 
more  lengthened  period  of  sleep,  the 
best  method  is  to  take  no  suppers  at  all. 
It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  sup¬ 
pers  in  various  ways  prove  injurious, 
but  in  regard  to  sleep  there  can  exist  no 
doubt  but  that  they  are  highly  detrimen¬ 
tal,  and  contribute  greatly  (o  the  unplea¬ 
sant  consequences  of  perturbed  sleep, 
frightful  dreams,  and  nightmare.  To  se¬ 
cure  therefore  a  uniform  sound  sleep, 
rise  with  the  sun  and  retire  at  ten  o’clock 
at  night.” 

The  portion  of  the  work  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  Drinks,  contains  the  sub¬ 
joined.  “  It  is  a  common  practice  to  take 
warm  diluted  liquors  upon  coming  out  of 
a  cold  atmosphere  into  a  warm  room,  for 
the  purpose,  as  it  is  termed,  of  keeping 
out  the  cold  ;  but  it  is  most  injurious, 
and  not  unfrequently  brings  on  the  very 
mischief  it  was  intended  to  avert.  If  any 
liquor  be  taken,  let  it  be  mixed  with  cold 
water  ;  and  upon  a  journey,  when  the 
body  is  deprived  of  exercise,  this  may 
not  be  prejudicial,  but  contribute,  per¬ 
haps,  somewhat  to  promote  the  circula¬ 
tion.  Upon  such  occasions  also,  persons 
ought  to  be  careful  not  to  approach  a  fire, 
as  these  sudden  changes  of  temperature 
frequently  occasion  those  annoying  and 
dangerous  complaints,  called  colds. — 
These  are  not  unfrequently  considerably 
aggravated  by  the  mode  of  treatment, 
especially  by  the  increased  degree  of 
heat  usually  considered  essential  to  their 
cure,  such  as  sitting  in  warm  rooms, 
wrapping  up,  and  drinking  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  hot  fluids,  in  order  to  force  a  per¬ 
spiration.” 

The  evils  that  attend  Drunkenness 
are  thus  forcibly  pointed  out.  “  The 
Spartans  so  dreaded  inebriety,  and  were 
at  the  same  time  so  diffident  of  the  force 
of  mere  reason  and  argument,  that  they 
actually  exhibited  to  their  youths  their 
slaves  in  this  state,  as  examples  to  excite 
in  them  a  disgust  of  so  hateful  a  vice. 
The  contemptible  figure  which  drunk¬ 
enness  causes  us  to  make  ought  to  be  no 
small  inducement  to  avoid  it,  and  at 
any  rate  to  guard  us  against  repeating  the 
offence.  I  cannot  believe  but  if  those 
given  to  this  destructive  vice  were  really 
brought  to  a  sense  of  their  degradation, 
they  would  reform.  The  young  drunk¬ 


ard  soon  begins  to  experience  some  of 
the  consequences  of  his  misconduct  ;  he 
begins  to  find  his  appetite  diminish,  his 
strength  reduced,  his  body  wasted ;  in 
the  flower  of  youth  he  often  feels  the 
infirmities  of  old  age,  and  when  not 
arrived  at  the  meridian  of  ordinary  life, 
he  has  reached  the  end  of  his  own. 

“  Dram-drinking,  that  deadly  habit, 
so  much  practised  by  the  lower  orders 
of  society,  is  much  to  be  deplored.  Spi¬ 
rits  swallowed  in  an  undiluted  state,  and 
by  many  even  in  the  morning,  before 
they  have  taken  food,  injures  the  nerves 
and  weakens  the  powers  of  digestion  ; 
and,  indeed,  they  may  be,  in  the  literal 
sense,  termed  liquid  fire.  In  a  recent 
dissection  at  one  of  our  hospitals,  the 
whole  of  the  liver  of  a  man,  who  appear¬ 
ed  in  other  respects  healthy,  was  found 
to  be  entirely  consumed  by  the  burning 
effects  of  spirits  ;  yet,  these  convincing 
proofs  of  their  baneful  consequences  are 
not  sufficient  to  deter  others  from  sub¬ 
jecting  themselves  to  the  same  fate.  Dr. 
Darwin  says,  that  ‘  it  is  remarkable  that 
all  the  diseases  from  drinking  spirituous 
or  fermented  liquors  are  liable  to  become 
hereditary,  even  to  the  third  generation, 
gradually  increasing,  if  the  cause  be 
continued,  till  the  family  becomes  ex¬ 
tinct.’ 

££  Drunkenness  creeps  upon  a  man 
insensibly,  and  he  is  caught  in  its  clutches 
before  he  is  aware  of  it ;  the  pleasures 
of  the  delusion  dazzle  the  imagination, 
and  he  goes  on  in  the  delirium  of  intoxi¬ 
cation,  till  he  at  last  becomes  perfectly 
insensible.” 

Tea  Drinking.-— This  powerful  se¬ 
dative,  remarks  the  author,  ££is  univer¬ 
sally  drunk  by  all  classes  of  society  in 
this  country  ;  any  animadversions  upon 
its  use  will,  I  fear,  meet  with  but  little 
attention,  more  especially  when  it  is  ad¬ 
vocated  by  so  many  writers  ;  and  in  this, 
as  upon  the  subject  of  intemperance, 
when  opinions  are  opposed,  advantage 
will  be  sure  to  be  taken  of  any  plea  for 
choosing  the  side  most  agreeable  to  the 
feeling  of  the  individual.  As  no  nourish¬ 
ment  whatever  is  to  be  derived  from  tea, 
that  alone  ought  to  decide  its  unfitness  to 
be  drunk  ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that 
it  is  not  only  useless  but  deleterious,  it 
is  surprising  that  its  use  should  be  so 
general. 

££  If,  as  is  represented,  tea  has  stoma¬ 
chic  properties,  they  are  more  than  coun¬ 
teracted  by  its  sedative  qualities  ;  it  di¬ 
minishes  materially  the  sensibility  of  the 
nerves.” 

With  the  above  selections  we  conclude 
our  notice,  which  we  do  with  reluctance, 
earnestly  recommending  the  “  Code  of 
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Health”  to  the  serious  attention  of  our 
readers,  as  a  work  of  sound  sense,  de¬ 
serving,  for  the  correct  judgment  dis¬ 
played  in  it,  a  place  in  the  library  of  every 
family. 


Jrnatclje£  from  (OhlthtotT. 

Out  of  the  old  fields  cometh  the  new  corn. 

Sir  Edward  Coke. 


FOISON  TAKERS. 

Looking  over  the  rare  and  curious 
volumes  of  the  learned  Samuel  Purchas, 
the  author  of  the  Pilgrimages,  we  find  the 
following,  which  we  lay  before  our  read¬ 
ers  for  their  entertainment. 

Old  Samuel,  describing  Cambaia, 
(Guzzerat),  says  that  “  It  bestowed  the 
name  on  the  whole  Kingdome,  which 
they  call  the  Indian  Cairo,  for  the  excel¬ 
lence  thereof  ;  it  standeth  three  myles 
from  Indus.  The  tides  here  increase  not, 
as  with  us,  at  the  full,  but  at  the  decrease 
of  the  moone  they  are  at  the  highest.  It 
is  not  a  hundred  and  threescore  yeares* 
since  Machamut,  a  Moore,  expelled  the 
Guzarat  King. 

“  This  Machamut  deserveth  mention 
for  one  thing,  wherein  the  surme  hath 
scarce  beheld  his  like.  He  so  accustom¬ 
ed  himselfe  to  poysons,  that  no  daye  pas¬ 
sed  wherein  he  took  not  some  ;  for  else  he 
himself  had  died,  sayth  Barbosa,  as  it 
fareth  with  Amfian ,  or  Opium ,  the  use 
whereof  killeth  such  as  never  tooke  it, 
and  the  disuse  such  as  have.  And  be¬ 
yond  that  which  we  read  of  Mithridates 
in  the  like  practice  ;  his  nature  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  so  venomous  a  habit,  that  if 
he  did  meane  to  put  any  of  his  nobles  to 
death,  he  would  cause  them  to  be  set 
before  him,  and  chewing  certaine  fruits 
in  his  mouth  which  they  call  Chofolos 
and  Tombolos,  with  lime  made  of  shells, 
by  spitting  upon  him,  in  one  half-houre 
deprived  him  of  life  ;  if  a  flye  sat  upon 
his  hand,  it  would  presently  fall  off  dead. 
Neither  was  his  love  to  be  preferred  to  his 
hatred,  or  with  women  was  his  dealing 
lesse  deadly.  For  he  had  four  thousand 
concubines,  of  whom  none  lived  to  see  a 
second  sunne,  after  he  had  knowne  them. 
His  mustaches,  (or  haire  of  bis  upper 
lippe),  was  so  long,  that  he  bound  it  up 
on  his  head,  as  women  do  with  a  haire- 
lace  ;  and  his  beard  was  white,  reaching 
to  his  waste.  Every  day  when  he  arose, 
and  when  he  dined,  fiftie  elephants  were 
brought  into  the  Pallace,  to  do  him  reve¬ 
rence  on  their  knees,  accompanied  with 
trumpets  and  other  musicke. 


*  The  reader  must  hear  in  mind  that  Pur¬ 
chas  wrote  his  book  inlfiJ2,— En. 


“  Coelius  Rhodiginus  mentions  the  like 
of  a  maid,  thus  nourished  with  poysons, 
her  spittle  being  deadly.  He  cites  a  like 
example  out  of  Avicenne,  of  a  man  whose 
nature,  infected  with  a  stronger  venome, 
poysoned  other  venomous  creatures,  if 
any  did  bite  him.  And  when  a  greater 
serpent  was  brought  for  triall,  he  had  by 
the  biting  thereof  a  two  days  fever ;  but 
the  serpent  died.” 


SDIje  Naturalist. 


THE  EARWIG. 

We  glean  the  following  facts  from 
that  highly  instructive  periodical.  Gill's 
Technological  Repository ,  which  we 
recommend  earnestly  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers.  The  number  for  the  present 
month  is  extremely  rich  in  valuable  in¬ 
formation,  and  we  take  shame  to  ourselves 
for  not  having  turned  our  attention  to¬ 
wards  the  contents  of  its  pages  before  : 
we  shall  occasionally  enrich  our  pages  by 
further  extracts  from  it. 

f‘  It  is  a  circumstance  extremely  sin¬ 
gular,  that,  unlike  those  of  most  others  of 
the  insect  tribes,  the  eggs  of  the  earwig  are 
hatched,  and  the  young  ones  fostered  by 
the  parent.  In  the  beginning  of  the  month 
of  June,  M.  De  Geer  found  under  a  stone, 
a  female  earwig,  accompanied  by  many 
little  insects,  which  evidently  appeared  to 
be  her  own  young.  They  remained  close 
to  her,  and  often  placed  themselves  under 
her  body,  as  chickens  do  under  a  hen. 
He  placed  the  whole  in  a  box  of  fresh  earth; 
they  did  not  enter  the  earth,  but  it  was 
pleasing  to  observe  how  they  thrust  them¬ 
selves  under  the  body,  and  between  the 
legs,  of  the  mother,  who  remained  very 
quiet,  and  suffered  them  to  continue  there 
sometimes  for  an  hour  or  two  together.  To 
feed  them,  this  gentleman  gave  them  a 
piece  of  a  very  ripe  apple  ;in  an  instant, 
the  old  one  ran  upon  it,  and  eat  it  with  a 
good  appetite  ;  the  young  ones  also  seemed 
to  eat  a  little,  but  apparently  with  much 
less  relish .  On  the  eighth  of  June,  he 
remarked  that  the  young  earwigs  had 
changed  their  skins  ;  and  he  also  found  the 
sloughs  that  they  had  quitted.  This  cast¬ 
ing  of  their  skins  produced  only  a  slight 
change  in  their  figure,  yet  it  evidently 
brought  them  nearer  in  shape  to  the  per¬ 
fect  insect. 

c 4  At  another  time,about  the  beginning  of 
April, he  also  found  a  female  earwig  under 
some  stones,  placed  over  a  heap  of  eggs, 
and  of  which  she  took  all  the  care  imagi¬ 
nable,  without  ever  forsaking  them.  He 
took  both  the  female  and  her  eggs,  and 
placed  her  in  a  box  half  filled  with  fresh 
earth,  and  disposed  the  eggs  up  and  down 
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in  it.  She,  however,  soon  removed  them, 
one  after  another,  carrying  them  between 
her  jaws  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days, 
he  saw  that  she  had  collected  (hem  all  into 
one  place,  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  remained  constantly  upon  the  heap, 
without  quitting  it  for  a  moment,  so  that 
she  seemed  truly  to  sit  for  the  purpose  of 
hatching  her  eggs.  The  young  were  pro¬ 
duced  about  the  thirteenth  of  May  ;  in 
figure  they  were  similar  to  those  before 
mentioned  ;  but  at  the  birth  they  were  all 
white,  except  towards  the  tail,  where  a 
yellow  matter  was  observable  through  the 
skin  ;and  the  eyes  and  jaws  were  reddish. 
He  kept  them  in  the  box  with  their  mother, 
feeding  them  from  time  to  time  with  pieces 
of  apple,  and  saw  them  grow  every  day, 
and  cast  their  skins  more  than  once.  The 
mother  at  length  died,  and  her  progeny 
devoured  nearly  the  whole  of  her  body. 
The  little  ones  that  died  also  underwent 
the  same  treatment.  M.  De  Geer,  how¬ 
ever,  conjectures  that  this  only  look  place 
from  the  want  of  other  food,  as  he  had 
neglected  to  supply  them  regularly  with 
nutriment.  On  the  twenty-third  of  July, 
only  one  remained  alive  ;  it  was  full  grown, 
and  then  in  the  pupa  state. 

“  This  insect,  though  in  its  nature  ex¬ 
tremely  harmless  (except,  indeed,  to  the 
fruit  and  vegetables  in  our  gardens),  has 
unaccountably  fallen  a  victim  to  human 
cruelty  and  caprice,  originating  from  the 
mistaken  idea  that  it  introduces  itself  into 
the  ear,  and  from  thence  penetrating  to  the 
brain,  occasions  death.  We  cannot  help 
expressing  a  wish  that  persons  who  enter¬ 
tain  such  erroneous  ideas,  would  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  wax  and  the  membranes  of 
the  ear  are  a  sufficient  defence  against  all 
its  pretended  attacks  upon  this  organ.  It 
lives  indeed  among  flowers,  and  frequently 
destroys  them  ;  and  when  fruit  has  been 
wounded  by  flies,the  earwigs  also  generally 
come  in  for  a  share.  In  the  night,  they 
may  be  often  seen  in  amazing  numbers 
upon  lettuces,and  other  esculent  vegetables 
committing  those  depredations  that  are 
often  ascribed  to  the  ravages  of  snails  or 
slugs.” 


Refill 


Method  <f  Preserving  Vinegar. — 
Put  the  vinegar  in  a  well  cleaned  vessel, 
and  let  it  boil  a  quarter  of  a  minute  ;  then 
pour  it  into  bottles,  which  should  be  pro¬ 
perly  corked.  Or  it  may  be  put  in  bot¬ 
tles,  and  warmed  in  hot  water,  when  the 
water  is  in  a  state  of  ebullition  :  it  may 
then  be  kept  for  several  years  without 
changing,  and  without  its  being  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  it  from  the  contact  of  the 
air,  or  in  vessels  entirely  filled. 


Red  Ink. — The  mode  of  preparing  this 
ink,  recommended  by  M.  de  Ribancourt,  is 
to  infuse  four  ounces  ofground  Brazil  wood 
in  vinegar  for  three  days  ;  then  heat  it  to 
the  boiling  point,  and  keep  it  for  an  hour 
at  that  temperature,  after  which  it  must  be 
filtered.  Whilst  hot,  dissolve  in  it  one- 
third  of  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  sugar,  and  of  alum  ; 
allow  it  to  cool,  and  put  it  into  well-stop¬ 
ped  bottles. 

An  ink  of  a  still  more  beautiful  tint, 
may  be  made  of  a  decoction  of  cochineal, 
to  which  ammonia  is  to  be  added. 

The  most  beautiful  of  all  red  inks,  is 
made  by  a  solution  of  carmine  in  liquid 
ammonia,  allowing  the  excess  of  the  al¬ 
kali  to  evaporate,  and  adding  a  small 
portion  of  colourless  gum  arabic. 

Gill's  Technological  Rep . 

Method  of  Preserving  Furs  and 
Feathers. — -A  sure  way  to  preserve  the 
fur  of  animals,  will  be  found  by  immers¬ 
ing  them  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  ;  the  sublimate  has  not  the  least 
effect  upon  the  skin,  and  causes  the  fur 
to  retain  its  pristine  brightness  and  du¬ 
rability  in  any  climate.  If  the  finest 
curled  feather,  from  a  lady's  head-dress, 
be  dipped  into  this  solution,  and  gently 
shaken  till  it  be  dry,  the  spirit  will  fly 
off  in  a  few  minutes,  and  not  a  single 
curl  in  the  feather  will  be  injured  ;  the 
sublimate  wilt  then  preserve  it  from  the 
depredations  of  insects.  Ib. 

Cf)E  Note  IS00&. 

I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in  mv  Note  Rook. 

M.  W.  of  Windsor. 


POETRY, 

Says  an  eminent  transatlantic  critic,  “  has 
a  natural  alliance  with  our  best  affections. 
It  delights  in  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of 
the  outward  creation,  and  of  the  soul.  It 
indeed  portrays  with  terrible  energy  the 
excesses  of  the  passions  ;  but  they  are  pas¬ 
sions  which  show  a  mighty  nature,  which 
are  full  of  power,  which  command  awe, 
and  excite  a  deep  though  shuddering  sym¬ 
pathy.  Its  great  tendency  and  purpose  is, 
to  carry  the  mind  beyond  and  above  the 
beaten,  dusty,  weary  walks  of  ordinary 
life  ;  to  lift  it  into  a  purer  element,  and  to 
breathe  into  it  more  profound  and  generous 
emotion.  It  reveals  to  us  the  loveliness  of 
nature,  brings  back  the  freshness  of  youth¬ 
ful  feeling,  revives  the  relish  of  simple 
pleasures,  keeps  unquenched  the  enthus¬ 
iasm  which  warmed  the  spring-time  of  our 
being,  refines  youthful  love,  strengthens 
our  interest  in  human  nature  by  vivid  de¬ 
lineations  of  its  tenderest  and  loftiest  feel¬ 
ings,  spreads  our  sympathies  over  all 
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classes  of  society,  knits  us  by  new  ties 
with  universal  being,  and  through  the 
brightness  of  its  prophetic  visions,  helps 
faith  to  lay  hold  on  the  future  life. 


A  PREDICTION. - LOUIS  XVIII. 

When  seated  within  the  walls  of  the 
Tail leries,  the  officers  of  Louis’s  house¬ 
hold  frequently  heard  him  exclaim,  “  Mo¬ 
dena  is  right,”  or  “  Modena  is  wrong.” 
But  the  former  words  fell  oftenest  from  his 
lips  when  his  bodily  sufferings  were  most 
excruciating.  No  one  about  him  was 
able  to  account  for  either  exclamation  ; 
nor  should  I  have  had  it  in  my  power  to 
solve  the  enigma,  had  it  not  been  explain¬ 
ed  to  me  by  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander. 

The  Count  de  Modena,  who  was  one 
of  the  leading  officers  at  the  court  of 
Monsieur,when  Count  de  Provence,  used 
to  amuse  himself  with  necromancy,  and 
having  a  quick  and  lively  imagination 
wrought  himself  into  such  high  repute, 
that  all  the  world  ran  after  him  to  learn 
their  future  destinies.  One  evening,  when 
Monsieur  was  relaxing  in  a  private  circle 
of  friends,  he  observed  to  the  merry  tel¬ 
ler  of  fortunes, — “  Modena,  the  success 
of  your  predictions  has  reached  my  ears, 
and  am  I  to  be  the  only  one  left  in  the 
lurch  as  to  my  future  luck?” — <rr  Mon¬ 
seigneur,”  replied  the  count,  “  you  have 
but  to  command  me.”  Cards  were  im¬ 
mediately  laid  upon  the  table,  and  the 
operations  began.  After  meditating  on 
them  for  several  minutes,  Modena  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Monseigneur,  the  crown  of 
France  will  sit  upon  your  brow.”  A 
loud  roar  of  laughter  broke  from  the 
bystanders — for  at  that  moment  Louis 
XVI.  was  in  all  the  vigour  of  health  and 
youth  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  the 
dauphin’s  brother,  was  still  in  the  land 
of  the  living.  Modena  joined  in  the 
general  merriment,  but  carried  on  his 
operations.  u  Yes,  Monseigneur,”  he 
continued,  after  a  transient  pause,  44  I  do 
not  deceive  myself  ;  you  will  one  day 
wear  the  French  crown,  but  be  assured 
of  this, — you  will  never  be  anointed.” 
The  incongruity  of  the  two  prophecies 
added  notably  to  the  general  ferment  and 
hilarity. 

Louis  the  Eighteenth  treasured  this 
seemingly  ridiculous  prediction  in  his 
memory  ;  and  when  the  course  of  events 
had  placed  the  French  sceptre  in  his 
hands,  and  a  glimmering  of  returning 
health  bade  him  look  forward  to  his  so¬ 
lemn  inauguration  at  Rheims,  he  was 
often  heard  to  exclaim,  44  Modena  is 
wrong  but  when  violent  attacks  of  the 
gout  dispelled  the  fond  hopes  he  had  in¬ 
dulged,  lie  would  exclaim,  44  Modena  is 


right.”  And  the  result  was,  that  Modena 
was  right.  For.  Lit.  Gaz. 


THE  MONTHS  OP  THE  ANCIENT  GREEKS. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

1.  Gamelion — January . 

This  month  originated  from  the  mar¬ 
riages  first  made  by  CecrGps  ;  in  which 
people  joined  in  nuptials,  and  is  called 
Gamelion ,  from  gameo-nuptice.  It  was 
sacred  to  Juno,  denominated,  president  of 
weddings  and  the  marriage  bed. 

2.  Anthesterion — February. 

This  month  was  kept  in  great  mirth  for 
three  days,  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  The 
first,  from  the  tubs  that  were  opened, 
from  which  they  drank  very  freely.  The 
second,  from  Chus,  a  good  capacious 
vessel.  In  this,  he  that  could  drink  down 
(he  rest  of  his  companions  had  a  golden 
crown.  The  third,  from  great  loquacity. 
Thus  comedies  were  acted,  and  Thespian 
amusements  began  in  the  3rd  year  of  the 
93rd  Olympiad. 


^irertfattana. 


ACADEMICAL  WITTICISMS. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  good 
things  which  have  lately  been  given  forth 
by  Tom  Gannon,  a  newly-fledged  wit 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  : — 

When  Tom  was  last  at  Paris,  he  visited 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  company 
with  a  friend.  They  inspected  the  gar¬ 
dens— the  green  and  hot-houses — the  wild 
beasts,  &c.  On  retiring,  his  friend  asked 
him  44  which  of  all  the  creatures  in  the 
collection  struck  him  as  the  vainest?” 
44  The  Dandy  Lion ,  [ Dandelion ]  of 
course,”  replied  Tom. 

44  Who  was  the  greatest  astronomer 
in  college  during  your  under-graduate 
course  ?”  said  a  Junior  Freshman  to  Tom 
Gannon.  44  The  late  Doctor  Moon-eye  ” 
\Mooney\  was  Tom’s  response. 

44  Of  what  weight  or  consequence  is 
Trinity  College  in  this  country  ?”  said 
Anthony  Blake,  disparagingly,  in  a 
mixed  company,  one  day.  44  Of  four 
Ton  weight,  at  least,”  replied  Tom  Gan¬ 
non,  who  happened  to  be  passing  by, — • 
44  There  is  Elring-tforc,  Cramp-^rw,  Bay- 
ton,  and  Hamil -ton." 

44  Which  is  the  best  elementary  book 
on  Botany  ?**  said  the  father  of  one  of 
Tom’s  pupils,  who  was  attending  All¬ 
man’s  Lectures.  44  The  Reading  May 
Daisy,  [ Reading  made  Easiy]  without 
question,”  said  Tom. 

Observing  Bill  Lees  a  little  cut  after  a 
public  dinner — 44  Alas!”  said  Tom,  44  a 
pregnant  illustration  of  Shakspeare’s 
poetical  truth — 

4  The  wine  of  life  is  on  the  Lees'  ” 
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We  once  saw  Tom  put  down,  for  all 
his  ready  wit. — Walking  one  day  on  the 
road  to  Bray,  he  met  a  tinker  and  his 
donkey.  e<  Good  morrow  to  you  both  ” 
said  Tom  in  his  jocular  way.  “  The 
same  to  you,  gossip,”  said  the  tinker ; 
and  proud  I  am  to  meet  another  of  the 


family .”  cl  How  do  you  make  that 
out?”  replied  Tom,  beginning  to  look 
qfyp.ftrish.  “  Why,”  replied  the  tinker, 
“  Sure  you  won’t  deny  your  name  ?  If 
this  be  Jack-cm,  are  not  you  Thom-as  V* 
Tom  hung  down  his  ears  and  passed  on. 


iPt&t'g  antr 


Wednesday,  Feb.  17. 

St.  Fintan,  abbot  of  Ireland. — High  Water  3  dm  after  7  Morn  — 1  1m  after  8  Aftern. 

Feb.  17,  i;20. — Expired  John  Hughes,  an  English  poet,  dramatic  author,  and  essayist.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  siege  of  Damascus,  and  of  several  papers  in  the  Tatler, 
Spectator,  and  Guardian. 

Thursday,  Feb.  ]8. 

St.  Leo  and  Paregorius,  mar.  3d  Gen. — Sun  rises  5 7m  after  6— sets  4 m  after  5. 

Feb.  18,  1546. — Died  Martin  Luther,  the  zealous  reformer,  at  Eisleven  ;  two  days  before  his 
decease,  being  at  the  town  where  he  ended  his  life,  he  said,  “  When  I  come 
again  to  Wittenburg,  I  will  lie  in  a  coffin,  and  give  unto  the  worms  a  fat  Luther 
to  eat.”  And  so  it  fell  out ;  for  two  days  afterwards  he  died  at  the  place  above- 
mentioned  ;  three  hours  previous  to  his  dissolution  he  called  for  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  wrote  the  words  following  — 

“  Pestis  eram  vivens,  moriens  ero  mors  tua.  Papa,''' 

Living,  I  was  a  plague  to  thee  ; 

Dying,  O  Pope!  thy  death  I’ll  be  ! 

Friday,  Feb.  19. 

St.  Barbatus,  Bish.  died  a.d.  6S2. — High  Water  1 1m  after  10  Morn. — 55m  after  10  Aftern. 

Feb.  If,  1593. — Born  at  Stirling,  Prince  Henry  Frederick,  son  of  James  Vi.  of  Scotland,  and 
afterwards  Prince  of  Wales. 

- - - 1601. — This  day  records  the  trial  of  the  Earls  of  Essex  and  Southampton  before  their 

peers,  for  conspiracy  against  the  Queen  (Elizabeth)  and  breaking  out  into  open 
rebellion  ;  to  the  charges  alleged  against  them  they  pleaded  not  guilt y,  but  alter 
a  trial  of  nine  hours,  conducted  with  the  most  disgraceful  acrimony,  a  verdict  was 
pronounced  against  them,  and  they  were  sentenced  to  death,  Essex  suffered  on 
Feb.  25.  His  companion  in  arms  remained  a  close  prisoner  in  the  'Power  until  the 
reign  of  the  Queen’s  successor,  who  released  him  by  special  command.  It  is  re¬ 
lated  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  that  whilst  in  confinement,  he  was  surprised  by 
a  visit  from  a  favourite  cat,  which  gained  access  to  him  by  descending  down  the 
chimney  of  his  apartment ;  and.  in  a  portrait  of  the  Earl,  preserved  at  Bulstrode, 
it  is  represented  sitting  beside  him. 

Saturday,  Feb.  20. 

'St.  Tyrannio ,  B  of  Tyre  fy  Zenobius  — Sun  rises  53  m  aft  6  Morn— sets  Sm  aft  5  Aftern. 

These  saints  after  enduring  innumerable  hardships,  were  martyred  a.d.  304 . 

Feb.  20,  1712  — The  marriage  of  the  Czar  Peter  and  the  celebrated  Catharine  was  publicly  so¬ 
lemnized  with  great  pomp  at  Petersburgh.  Their  union  had  before  been  secretly 
performed  at  Jawerof,  in  Poland. 

Sunday,  Feb.  21. 

QUINQUAGESIMA  SUNDAY, 

Lessons  for  the  Bay,  9  chap.  Genesis,  to  ver.  20  Morn. — 12  chap.  Genesis,  Evening. 

Sts.  Daniel  and  Ver  da,  Martyrs. 

Feb,  21,  1826. — Expired  the  celebrated  comedian  Edward  Knight,  the  excellent  personifier  of 
youthful  rustics.  The  character  of  Sim  in  Wild  Oats,  and  Jerry  Blossom  in  the 
farce  of  Hit  or  Miss,  as  represented  by  him,  must  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  most 
of  our  readers  as  portraits  true  to  nature.  Mr.  Knight,  besides  his  great  talents 
as  an  actor,  was  a  writer  of  some  powers;  we  believe  he  produced  two  or  three 
dramatic  pieces,  and  since  his  death,  some  lyric  effusions,  which  he  left  behind 
him,  have  found  their  way  into  the  Annuals. 

Monday,  Feb.  22. 

St.  Margaret  of  Cortona  — High  Water  0 h  5 dm  morn — 1/z  22m  aft. 

This  saint,  who  in  early  life  had  indulged  in  the  most  wanton  and  vicious  pro¬ 
pensities,  at  last  was  awakened  to  a  sense  of  her  enormities.  She  became  a  pe¬ 
nitent,  and  after  begging  her  father’s  pardon  for  the  contempt  of  his  authority, 
went  to  the  parish  church  of  Alviano  with  a  rope  around  her  neck,  and  there  asked 
public  pardon  for  the  scandal  she  had  given  by  her  crimes.  She  died  a.d.  122/. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  23. 

St.  Milburge. — New  Moon  3 6m  after  4  mor. 

Our  saint,  who  was  sister  to  St.  Mildred,  was  abbess  of  Wenlock  in  Shropshire . 
She  died  in  the  seventh  century. 

■Feb.  23,  1807. — Execution  of  John  Holioway  and  Owen  Haggerty,  for  the  murder  of  Mr. 

Steele,  on  Hounslow  Heath  ;  they  died  declariug  their  innocence  to  the  last  mo¬ 
ment.  The  crowd  assembled  to  see  the  execution  of  these  offenders  was  so  great, 
that  its  movements  were  compared  to  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea.  No  less  ttan 
28  persons  being  trampled  to  death,  and  numbers  were  seriously  injured. 
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$llu£tratetr  Article. 


PRUSSIAN  REVENGE. 

( For  the  Olio.) 


But  love  itself  could  never  pant 
For  all  that  beauty  sighs  to  grant. 

With  half  the  fervour  hate  bestows 
Upon  the  last  embrace  of  foes, 

When  grappling  in  the  fight  they  fold 
Those  aims  that  ne’er  shall  lose  their  hold  : 
Friends  meet  to  part ;  love  laughs  at  faith  ; 
True  foes,  once  met,  are  joined  till  death  ! 

— —  Byron. 

te  A  good  war  would  set  ail  things  to 
rights,”  says  the  Englishman,  as  he  lolls 
back  in  his  easy  chair  before  the  com¬ 
fortable  blaze  of  a  warm  fire  ;  “  our  po¬ 
pulation  is  so  great  that  we  shall  surely 
have  a  famine,  if  there  be  no  war,”  Rea¬ 
der,  hast  thou  not  often  heard  some  sleek  - 
hided  and  well-filled  citizen  thus  apostro¬ 
phize  ? — and  hast  thou  not,  casting  aside 
thy  “  gentle”ness,  felt  thy  indignation 
rise  at  such  a  heartless  expression  ?  But 
blame  him  not ;  he,  who  never  voyaged 
beyond  the  Nore — whose  ideas  of  military 
force  and  military  discipline  never  ex¬ 
tended  further  than  the  displays  at  Wim¬ 
bledon,  or  Wormwood  Scrubs,  mustneces* 

.  8— Vol.  V.  H 


sarily  be  a  stranger  to  the  horrors  of  war. 
Few  of  our  untravelled  countrymen  can 
imagine  the  scenes  of  blood  and  rapine  to 
which  the  continent  of  Europe  was  ex¬ 
posed  during  the  sway  of  Napoleon.  The 
horrible  excesses  of  the  French  in  Spain, 
Germany,  Prussia,  and  other  states, 
will  never  be  forgotten  ;  they  are  written 
in  characters  of  blood,  and  the  name  of 
the  invaders  will  never  be  pronounced  by 
the  peasantry  without  horror  and  execra¬ 
tion.  We  who  live  in  a  land  which  has 
not  been  trodden  by  the  foot  of  a  con¬ 
queror  for  so  many  centuries,  read,  with 
scarcely  any  concern,  the  lists  of  killed 
and  wounded  that  are  given  in  the  des¬ 
patches  ;  for  in  England  none  but  those 
who  have  been  engaged  in  actual  service 
can  picture  to  themselves  the  horrors  of  a 
sanguinary  war.  Well  might  Byronex- 
clairn — 

Cockneys  of  London,  muscadins  of  Paris, 

Just  ponder  what  a  pleasant  pastime  war  is. 

Amongst  the  thousands  of  horrible  enor- 
mities  committed  by  the  troops  of  the  First 
Consul,  was  one  which  led  to  an  event 
that  happened  in  Paris  in  the  year  1815, 
and  upon  the  truth  of  which  our  readers 
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may  rely.  Three  French  officers  were 
billeted  upon  a  lady  of  rank  who  lived  in 
the  town  of - ,  in  Prussia.  Her  fami¬ 

ly  consisted  of  a  son,  a  very  young  man, 
and  two  lovely  daughters,  objects  which 
rendered  the  visit  of  the  French  still  more 
to  be  feared.  The  result  may  be  readily 
conceived,  their  beauty  sealed  their  doom  ; 
they  both  fell  victims,  not  to  the  arts,  but 
to  the  brutal  violence  of  their  terrible 
guests,  who,  ere  they  departed,  ransacked 
the  dwelling,  and  wantonly  destroyed 
every  valuable  article  of  furniture  it  con¬ 
tained. 

To  retaliate,  when  a  host  of  enemies 
were  around  him,  was  impossible,  but  the 
young  Prussian  nursing  his  revenge,  re¬ 
solved  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  to 
wreak  his  vengeance  upon  the  monsters 
who  had  wrought  him  such  irreparable  in¬ 
jury.  As  soon  as  the  French  had  quitted 
the  town,  he  joined  the  army  of  his  country 
as  a  volunteer,  and  vowed  to  seek  out  and 
destroy  the  unmanly  ruffians,  or  perish  in 
the  attempt.  His  search,  however,  proved 
fruitless  ;  he  sought  them  in  every  engage¬ 
ment,  but  in  vain.  The  meeting  was  re¬ 
served  untilf  the  Allies  entered  Paris,  when 


the  young  Prussian, while  sitting  in  a  cafe, 
with  several  brother  officers,  chanced  to 
cast  his  eye  upon  one  of  the  miscreants 
he  had  so  long  sought  after,  standing  near 
him,  and  perfectly  unconscious  of  the 
presence  of  him  whom  they  had  so  deeply 
— so  everlastingly  injured. 

The  fiercest  rage  took  possession  of  the 
young  Prussian  ; — he  seized  a  knife,  and 
rushing  forward,  plunged  it  into  the  body 
of  his  enemy,  who,  however,  had  yet 
strength  to  fly  from  the  spot ,  but  the  aven¬ 
ger  was  at  his  heels  and  overtook  him  in 
the  street,  where  grappling  with  his  foe, 
they  fell  locked  in  each  other’s  grasp. 
The  clutch  of  the  Prussian  around  the 
neck  of  his  adversary  finished  the  work 
of  death  ;  but  his  revenge  was  dearly 
purchased  ;  his  own  life  was  forfeited, — 
he  died  by  the  bayonets  of  the  gens-d’- 
armes,  who  transfixed  him  as  he  still 
struggled  with  his  victim.  Alpha. 


THE  SPECTRE’S  BRIDAL. 
(.For  the  Olio  ) 


Sir  Edgar  the  bold  came  over  the  wold 
On  his  courser  of  sable  hue ; 
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His  eyes  were  red  and  flash’d  with  dread, 

His  cheeks  were  ghastly  blue; 

And  his  armour,  white  as  the  clear  moonlight, 
Was  wet  with  the  evening  dew. 

Sir  Edgar  came  to  an  old  grey  tower, 

With  ivy  mantled  o’er, 

And  the  clock  rang  forth  the  midnight  hour 
As  he  smote  on  the  postern  door  : 

A  torch-light  stream’d  on  the  dreary  wall. 

And  the  horseman  rode  into  Wulfstein’s  hall. 

He  fiercely  glanced  on  the  ruffian  train 
Who  sat  at  the  banquet  board. 

And  his  torn  heart  seem’d  as  ’twould  burst  in 
twain 

As  lie  grappled  his  shining  sword. 

“  1  come,”  he  cried,  “  for  my  promised  bride. 
The  daughter  of  Helvellein’s  lord !” 

Count  Roderic  flew  from  his  lofty  seat 
With  a  burst  of  giim  delight, 

And  his  pond’rous  broadsword  left  its  sheath 
Like  a  stream  of  dazzling  light; 

His  jewell'd  scarf  on  the  ground  he  flung, 

And  fierce  on  the  hold  intruder  sprung. 

Sir  Edgar  avoided  the  deadly  aim 
Of  the  swift  descending  sword, 

And  nimbly  regaining  his  feet  again. 

He  triumph’d  o’er  Wulfstein’s  lord  ; 

The  chieftain  utter’d  a  dismal  yell, 

And  dead  ou  the  marble  pavement  fell. 

Deep  stillness  reign’d  in  the  castle  hall 
When  the  fearful  fray  was  done. 

The  night-bird  shriek’d  round  the  castle  wall, 
And  terror  seiz’d  every  one; 

The  victor  and  vanquish’d  left  the  sight 
As  sudden  and  swift  as  a  meteor  light. 

The  minstrel  woke  from  his  slumbers,  threw 
A  startled  glance  around, 

And  his  brow  became  of  a  deadly  hue 
As  be  gazed  on  the  blood-staiu’d  ground; 

His  fingers  anon  o’er  his  harp  strings  sprung. 
And  thus  the  hard  of  Wulfstein  sung, 

COUNT  OSRIC’S  VISION. 

Brightly  shone  the  lamp  of  night  o’er  dark 
Helvellein’s  spires. 

And  bath’d  in  dreamy  light  the  tombs  of  Os- 
ric’s  valiant  sires, 

As  sheath’d  in  mail  from  head  to  foot,  and  fol¬ 
low’d  by  his  train, 

Up  the  chapel  aisle  with  a  clanging;  step  the 
gloomy  warrior  came. 

He  bow’d  him  at  the  altar  foot,  and  knelt 
before  the  shrine, 

And  graced  it  with  the  glittering  gauds  he’d 
borne  from  Palestine ; 

When  suddenly  the  scene  he  view’d  receded 
from  his  eyes. 

And  in  its  stead  a  lovely  vale  the  wond’ring 
chief  espies. 

The  sun  slow  sinking  in  the  west,  shone  sweet 
the  glades  among, 

As  on  a  liver’s  flowery  brink  a  damsel  tripp’d 
along ; 

Her  anxious  eye  peer'd  after  one  she  waited 
there  ’twould  seem. 

And  presently  a  well  trim’d  barque  came 
dancing  o’er  the  stream. 

A  noble  youth  sprang  swiftly  forth  the  lovely 
maid  to  greet, 

And  threw  himself  on  bended  knee  before  his 
fair  one’s  feet ; 

■When  lo  i  a  cry  of  deep  distress  and  clash  of 
steel  was  heard — 


“  My  father’s  voice!”  the  maiden  cried,— her 
lover  drew  his  sword. 

And  forward  rush’d  with  lightning  speed  that 
sacred  life  to  guard. 

A  moment  more  and  both  return’d,— the  sire 
his  guardian  press’d, 

And  held  him  in  an  ecstacy  of  fondness  to  his 
breast ! 

“  Brave  youth  !  my  child  is  thine,”  he  cried; 
“  she’s  thine  for  evermore  ! 

Henceforth  thou  art  my  chosen  friend — our 
fatal  feuds  are  o’er.” 

The  scene  is  changed,  a  sturdy  form  in  glitter¬ 
ing  gear  is  seen, 

He  claims  the  damsel  for  his  bride  with  high 
and  haughty  mien; 

The  sire  accepts  the  sparkling  boon,  the  bridal 
morn  is  plann’d, 

And  ’neath  her  faithless  father’s  frown  the 
maiden  yields  her  hand. 


Again  the  scene  is  changed,  and  now  a  bridal 
train  appears. 

And  the  bridegroom  smiles  a  withering  smile 
on  the  hride’s  fast  falling  tears - - 

The  minstrel  ceased— a  deafening  din 
Through  the  wide  apartment  rang, 

And  the  pond’rous  doors  sprang  suddenly  in 
With  a  wild  and  boisterous  clang  ; 

Gigantic  forms  anon  were  seen 

Looming  frightful  and  grim  in  the  fire’s  red 
gleam. 

The  darkness  fled,  and  a  chapel  soon 
Arose  on  the  startled  sight ; 

And  the  forms,  no  longer  involved  in  gloom, 
Stood  forth  like  tilings  of  life: 

Before  the  altar  in  joyous  mood 

A  mail-clad  knight  and  a  lady  stood. 

The  minstrel  eyed  the  spectral  band 
By  the  torch’s  dusky  flash, 

And  his  wild  harp  fell  from  his  trembling  hand 
With  a  loud  and  dismal  clash  ! 

“  ’Tis  Edgar  !”  he  cried,  as  the  phantom  crew 

Faded  slowly  away  from  the  startled  view- 

T.  F. 


INDIAN  CUNNING  DEFEATED. 

For  the  Olio* 


During  the  war  in  Canada,  previous 
to  the  engagement  that  took  place  between 
the  armies  of  England  and  France  on  the 
plains  of  Abraham,  a  circumstance  took 
place  that  is  well  worthy  of  remembrance. 
The  Indians  have  long  been  noted  for  a 
species  of  sagacity  and  cunning,  that  is 
truly  characteristic  of  these  uncultivated 
savages.  At  the  time  referred  to  above, 
the  picquets  of  the  British  Army  extended 
along  the  whole  frontier  of  the  Indian’s 
country  ;  and  from  one  of  these  outposts 
the  sentinel  never  returned  to  tell  his 
alarmed  comrades  the  tale  of  his  disasters. 
Sentinel  after  sentinel  was  posted,  and 
when  the  relief  guard  went  their  rounds, 
the  man  was  missing,  and  no  one  could 
give  any  information  on  the  subject.  The 
bravery  of  the  men  lo  whose  lot  it  had 
fallen  to  guard  this  hitherto  fatal  spot,  had 
never  been  called  in  question,  and  it  be- 
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came  a  subject  of  dispute  whether  they 
had  deserted  to  the  French  camp,  or  had 
fallen  victims  to  the  wiles  of  their  more 
cunning  enemies,  the  Indians.  Still  the 
men  disappeared,  and  still  the  cause  of 
their  disappearance  remained  as  inexpli¬ 
cable  as  ever.  Unwilling  that  this  state 
of  things  should  continue  any  longer,  the 
commander  of  the  regiment  called  his  men 
together  on  the  parade,  and  spoke  to  them 
of  his  fears  that  the  men  missing  had  been 
by  some  means  or  other  thrown  off  their 
guard  by  the  Indians,  and  then  put  to  death 
in  their  peculiarly  savage  manner.  This 
became  necessary  from  the  fact,  that  the 
sudden  and  unaccountable  disappearance 
of  the  men,  had  awakened  in  the  minds  of 
their  comrades  those  superstitious  fears  and 
feelings  that  were  almost  naturally  caused 
by  the  circumstances.  Far  from  wishing 
to  compel  any  man  under  his  command  to 
guard  so  dangerous  a  post  against  his  will, 
he  related  the  dangers  that  had  attended 
it,  and  endeavoured  to  convince  the  men 
that  there  could  be  no  supernatural  power 
armed  against  them,  but  that  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  their  comrades  was  the  result 
of  some  successful  stratagem  of  their 
crafty  foes ;  and  that  any  man  of  courage 
and  prudence  would  be  enabled  to  elicit 
the  cause,  and  be  the  means  of  saving 
many  valuable  lives.  He  therefore  pro¬ 
posed  that  one  of  them  should  volunteer, 
for  the  safeguard  of  the  outpost,  to  go  on 
duty  in  the  place  of  the  man  just  missed. 
One  of  the  men  convinced  by  the  language 
of  his  officer  stepped  out  from  the  ranks, 
and  offered  to  go  immediately  to  the  out¬ 
post.  “  Your  honour,  ”  said  he,  “can 
depend  upon  me,  for  if  the  wind  whistles, 
a  leaf  falls,  or  a  crow  chatters  you  shall 
be  sure  to  hear  the  report  of  my  musket.  ’ 
His  offer  was  accepted,  and  he  went  to 
his  duty,  not  without  receiving  the  hearty 
good  wishes  of  his  comrades  and  the  thanks 
of  the  officer  under  whom  he  served.  He 
had  not  been  long  at  his  post  when  the 
report  of  his  piece  was  heard  and  repeated 
by  the  numerous  sentinels  till  it  reached 
the  camp.  Assistance  was  immediately 
sent  to  him,  and  on  reaching  the  spot  he 
was  found  examining  what  appeared  to 
his  comrades  the  body  of  an  enormous 
bear  ;  further  inspection  however  proved 
that  it  was  an  Indian  disguised  in  a  bear’s 
skin.  On  being  solicited  to  relate  his 
singular  adventure,  he  informed  his  com¬ 
rades  that  on  arriving  at  the  post,  he  was 
somewhat  alarmed  at  the  stillness  and 
solitude  of  the  place,  and  was  not  altogether 
free  from  feelings  of  dread  and  apprehen¬ 
sion.  Banishing,  however,  every  idea 
from  his  mind  that  had  no  connexion  with 
his  duty,  he  proceeded  calmly  and  coolly 
to  examine  the  forest.  No  sound  was 


heard  for  some  time  that  could  have  awa¬ 
kened  the  fears  of  even  timidity  itself.  At 
length,  when  he  had  almost  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  should  escape  the  visitation 
of  that  mysterious  power  that  had  deprived 
the  regiment  of  so  many  of  its  brave  mem¬ 
bers,  lie  heard  a  rustling  among  the 
leaves  that  the  wind  had  swept  from  their 
parent  branches,  and  after  a  minute  in¬ 
spection,  he  observed  what  appeared  to 
him  to  be  a  bear  making  a  sidelong  pro¬ 
gress  among  the  trees  towards  the  place 
where  he  stood.  Thinking  that  if  he  fired 
at  such  an  object  he  should  only  excite 
the  ridicule  of  his  companions,  he  for  some 
time  desisted,  but  occupied  himself  in  still 
further  observing  its  motions.  Suspicious 
from  the  actions  of  the  animal  that  it  was 
not  altogether  what  it  seemed,  he  aimed  at 
it  with  liis  piece  and  fired,  and  by?  the 
groan  that  was  heard  in  the  direction  in 
w  hich  the  ball  had  gone,  he  was  convinced 
that  he  had  solved  the  mystery  hitherto  so 
inexplicable.  On  examining  the  skin  in 
which  the  Indian  was  enclosed,  the  toma¬ 
hawk  and  scalping  knife  were  found  with 
him,  the  usual  instruments  with  which 
Indian  cruelties  are  inflicted.  There  was 
now  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  wav  in 
which  the  former  sentinels  had  gone.  The 
wary  Indian  in  his  disguise  had  watched  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  taking  his  victim 
by  surprise,  and  springing  upon  him  be¬ 
fore  he  had  time  to  give  the  alarm,  buried 
his  tomahawk  in  bis  scull  and  carried  him 
off  in  triumph  as  a  trophy  of  his  cunning. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  after  the  defeat 
of  this  stratagem  the  men  were  no  longer 
missing  from  their  posts.*—  This  is  an 
anecdote  that  I  have  frequently  heard 
related  by  the  inhabitants  on  the  borders 
of  Canada  ;  and  that  the  circumstances 
took  place  during  that  contest  between 
England  and  France,  in  which  General 
Wolfe  ended  his  glorious  career  on  the 
far-famed  plains  of  Abraham. 

CcELEBS. 


ISLES  OF  THE  BLEST. 
(For  the  Olio.) 


Bear  me  hence,  bear  me  hence,  to  the  Isles  of 
the  Blest, 

Where  our  bodies  repose,  and  our  souls  are  at 
rest ; 

Where  ttie  sun’s  parching  rajs  and  the  sum¬ 
mer’s  fierce  heat 

Are  fann’d  by  sea-breezes  refreshing  &  sweet: 

Where  winter’s  keen  frosts  are  unheeded,  un¬ 
felt. 

For  the  snows  of  that  genial  clime  quickly  melt. 

No  wish  unexpress’d,  but  ’tis  granted  ;  in  vain 

We  regret  passing  joys,  since  they  flee  back 
again  : 

We  wander  ’mid  groves,  or  among  the  green 
bowers. 

And  are  lull’d  to  repose  by  the  perfume  of 
flowers. 
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Companions  in  pleasure,  bright  children  of 

air,  ^  .  i 

Partake  of  our  banquets,  our  happiness  share  ; 

Sigh  love  songs  (their  beauty  eclipses  earth’s 
daughters) 

To  strains  softly  murmur’d  by  ocean’s  clear 
waters. 

When  fondly  they  smile,  how  the  light  of  their 
eyes 

Express  ’tis  a  heaven — a  pure  paradise. 

Fly  swiftly  my  bark,  be  propitious  thou  gale. 

As  you  fill  the  white  bosom  of  each  spreading 
sail. 

Bear  me  hence,  bear  me  hence,  I  can  tarry  no 
more. 

Till  my  wandering  spirit  inhabits  that  shore; 

Can  I  linger  when  joys  such  as  these  are  in 
store  ?  A.  G« 


REVERIE. 

BY  HORACE  GUILFORD. 

For  the  Olio. 

Continued  from  page  103. 

How  have  l  been  building  Chateaux 
en  Espagne,  in  the  most  literal  sense,  this 
lovely  evening. 

How  richly  were  my  sunset  trances  hung 
With  gorgeous  tapestries  of  pictur’d  pomp  ! 

My  feet  were  on  my  ancestral  acres, 
and  my  heart  in  the  ages  of  their  opu¬ 
lence.  A  noble  sunset  displayed  its  ma¬ 
nifold  colours  in  the  west ;  and  the  calm 
vault  overhead,  where  a  soliiary  star  be¬ 
gan  to  twinkle,  reposed  above  burnished 
slopes  of  com.  The  massy  wheat,  red 
with  its  dusky  gold,— the  lemon  tints  of 
the  spiky  barley,— and  the  cold  pale  plu¬ 
mage  of  the  feathery  oats — were  all  sloth- 
fully  rippling  and  rustling  in  the  awaken¬ 
ed  night  breeze. 

Forthwith  did  I  begin  to  pile  up  into 
the  beautiful  sky  the  pictured  phantom 
of  the  original  manor  hall,  that,  from  the 
time  of  the  Norman  bastard  to  that  of  the 
Stuarts,  rose  the  proud  paramount  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

Ever  he  watch’d,  and  oft  he  deem'd 
While  on  the  turf  the  minaet  stream’d. 

It  alter’d  to  his  eyes  ; 

Fain  would  he  hope  the  rocks  ’gan  change. 

To  buttress’d  wails  their  shapeless  range, 

Fain  think  by  transmutation  strange, 

He  saw  gray  turrets  rise. 

Bridal  of  Triermain. 

I  caught  the  gold  sunbeams  in  lattices 
where  they  struggled  through  dimly  lo- 
zenged  panes, — I  led  their  light  through 
painted  oriels  upon  tapestry  that  rivalled 
them  in  Tyrian  tints,  or  oaken  wainscots, 
whose  deep  polish  reflected  their  lustre.  I 
made  the  bright  fields  dark  with  the  pom¬ 
pous  shadows  of  the  venerable  hall,  and 
the  gigantic  groves  of  beech  and  elm  that 
duskily  disclosed  its  ancient  towers.  In 
short,  [  invested  it  witli  the  appearance 
that  my  fancy  told  me  it  presented  to  the 
.noble,  the  beautiful,  and  the  youthful 


bride,  whom  the  Bohuns,  the  Warrens, 
and  the  Mordaunts  consigned  to  its  knight¬ 
ly  walls. 

<e  And  is  it  not  a  shame,”  thus  did  I 
say  within  myself,  (<  is  it  not  a  shame, 
that  the  quarried  pavement  which  once 
disclosed  its  yellow  and  red  pattern  thro* 
the  layers  of  green  rushes  in  the  banquet- 
hall  should  be  superseded  by  this  dull 
plat  of  pastures!  And  that  mosaic  of 
gold  and  ebony,  which  the  sun  points  off 
through  the  branches  and  leaves  of  yon¬ 
der  ash-tree — what,  I  say,  is  it  to  the  feu¬ 
dal  hearth  with  its  armorial  carvings,  and 
crown  of  antlers  which  once  on  that  very 
spot  diffused  its  ruddy  blaze,  every  bicker 
of  its  flame  bring  the  tongue  of  some  le¬ 
gend,  or  the  conjuror  of  some  spirit ! 

“  How  free  the  evening  wind  sweeps 
over  this  old  close!  It  could  tell  of  an¬ 
cient  days,  when  it  was  not  so  free,  when 
it  was  rebutted  by  the  broad  mullions  of 
the  arched  windows,  or  imprisoned  howl¬ 
ing  in  the  great  hall  chimney,  an  envious 
listener  to  the  goblet’s  clang,  the  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  the  song  by  the  fireside.  The 
roaring  flame  mocked  its  thundering  then, 
and  its  very  roars  were  a  fresh  source  of 
enjoyment  to  the  revellers. 

“  Well,  Nature,  untamed  Nature,  is 
undoubtedly  a  fine  thing— but  I  hate  to 
see  it  master  where  it  has  once  been  a 
vassal : — I  abhor  Nature  in  a  state  of  re¬ 
volution  !” 

Right  pleasantly  it  predominates  in  the 

VILLAGE  OF  WOODHOUSES, 

— that  dear  old  village,  most  justly 
so  called, — since  not  only  is  it  tinted  in 
a  complete  wood  of  apple  and  pear 
and  damascene  orchards, —  but  its  iow- 
eaved  cabins  also  are  seamed  and 
pilastered  with  timber.  The  quaintly  - 
worked  and  dingy  brickwork  bears  no 
proportion  to  it,  and  both  bricks  and 
beams  are  furred  and  variegated  with  all 
the  dies  of  moss  and  lichen.  The  rich 
full  ivy  clusters  in  glossy  vet  dure  over  the 
walls — the  jilliflower  waves  its  fragrant 
colours  on  the  gables — and  the  house- 
leek  shoots  up  in  thick  glaucous  spires 
from  the  wooden  porch  top.  The  little 
lattices  are  emutously  green  of  pane, — 
the  old  patched  doors  are  green,  but  not 
with  paint, — green  is  the  single  chimney, 
and  green  the  low  steep  thatch  of  every 
mossy  roof.  Here  and  there,  an  enor¬ 
mous  maple  overshadows  in  lonely  majes¬ 
ty  some  green  rise  of  turf  in  the  wide 
straggling  street,  waving  against  the  case¬ 
ment  of  the  cottage  it  protects.  The  edi¬ 
fices  of  art,  however,  are  for  the  most  part 
blended  with,  or  hidden  by  the  over¬ 
powering  luxuriance  of  nature.  You  can 
scarce  distinguish  the  cottages  in  their 
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summer  bowers,  save  when  the  western 
sun  turns  their  dim  lurking  windows  into 
sparkling  gold,  which  like  the  red  Indian’s 
eye,  betrays  their  ambuscade.  Deep, 
solemn,  and  reposing  green,  alone  fills 
the  eye,  and  when  a  chimney,  a  door,  or 
even* a  whole  front  is  revealed  through 
the  trees,  you  might  almost  fancy  that  ve¬ 
getation  had  taken  that  fantastic  shape  to 
cheat  your  eye. 

Far  different  from  either  of  these  last 
are  the  thick-coming  fancies  produced  by 
the  appearance  of 

HADDON  HALL, 

Ancient  as  the  most  venerable  pile  that 
ever  strewed  the  earth  with  its  architectu¬ 
ral  ruins, — yet  untouched  and  entire  as 
the  structure  of  yesterday — the  grand  old 
fabric  shows  its  pale  battlements,  its 
square  towers,  and  its  wide  windows, 
amidst  rooky  woods  and  corners,  broad 
old  meadows,  laved  by  the  blue  Wye, — 
quaintly  fashioned  gardens,  ivy-muffled 
sun-dials,  dismantled  fountains,  disco¬ 
loured  statues,  and  ponderous  terraces, 
rising  tier  and  tier,  with  wide  stone  step, 
and  balustrades  of  open  work.  Its  inte¬ 
rior  is  precisely  in  the  same  sacred  state 
of  inviolate  antiquity  ;  yori  really  expect 
to  see 

Forth  from  their  gloomy  mansions  creeping 
The  Lady  Janes  and  Joans  repair. 

And  from  the  gallery  stand  peeping. 

Such  as  in  silence  of  the  night. 

Come  sweep  along  some  winding  entry, 
(Many  have  often  seen  the  sight,) 

Or  at  the  chapel  door  stand  sentry. 

In  peaked  hoods  and  mantles  tarnish’d 
Sour  visages  enough  to  scare  ye, 

High  Dames  of  Honour  once,  that  garnish’d 
The  drawing  room  of  fierce  Queen  Mary. 

We  will  stop,  however,  in  that  cham¬ 
ber  between  the  grand  gallery  and  the 
state  bed-room. 

“  What !”  I  hear  you  exclaim,  “  are 
we  to  be  detained  in  this  ordinary  looking 
lobby,  when  tower  and  dungeon,  park 
and  garden,  await  our  inspection?  A\ 
mere  lumber-room,  with  a  shambling; 
half  glass  door,  that  evidently  leads  out 
upon  the  grounds,  a  few  broken  relics  of 
trumpery  old  furniture,  and  masses  of  dust 
and  cobwebs,  that  sufficiently  obscure 
its  gaudy  frieze  of  Boar  heads  and  Pea¬ 
cocks  1” 

Stop,  and  let  me  wave  my  wand,  and 
no  magic-lanthorn  ever  exhibited  a  more 
sudden  change, — no  drama  ever  boasted 
a  more  absorbing  scene.  Look  again  !— ■ 
The  old  walls  are  arranged  in  silk  and 
silver  hangings,  there  are  the  largest  and 
greenest  of  summer  bushes,  strewn  in  glos¬ 
sy  freshness  on  the  floor :  here  stands  a 
toilette  of  ebony  and  ivory,  and  support¬ 


ing  a  massive  Venetian  mirror,  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  whose  enormous  glass  are  carved 
in  a  thousand  quaint  devices,  and  whose 
flowered  frame  is  mother  of  pearl  and 
gold; — there  is  a  vast  porcelain  vase,  with 
China’s  gayest  colours  dyed,  diffusing 
odours  from  its  griffin  womb.  Lo  ye  here 
— a  huge  cabinet !  India’s  golden  mon¬ 
sters  emboss  its  polished  pannels  ;  yon¬ 
der  is  the  gilded  cage  and  its  green  and 
red  Macaw,  and  hark  to  its  “  ‘pretty 
Mistress  Dorothy ,”  oft  repeated  ;  a  host 
of  canaries,  flattered  prisoners,  echo  their 
untaught  notes.  Rich  settees  of  brocade 
are  covered  with  the  glittering  articles  of 
a  superb  gala  dress  ;  and  on  a  fillagree 
table  in  the  centre,  there  leans  such  a 
white  arm,  and  on  that  arm  such  a  cheek 
of  beaming  beauty,  and  on  that  cheek 
such  a  flood  of  golden  tresses  !  But  why 
is  that  gray  jerkin,  puffed  and  slashed  with 
black,  hung  over  her  other  arm  ?■ — what 
does  that  page’s  cap,  with  its  pert  eagle 

filume,  at  her  feet  ? — and  why  does  the 
ady  listen,  with  ill-suppressed  terror,  to 
the  lordly  step  of  old  Sir  George,  as  he 
paces  up  and  down  the  adjacent  gallery, 
the  last  of  the  festal  throng  that  lately 
made  its  oaken  panels  and  pilasters  ring 
again  with  music  and  dancing? — and 
why,  sweet  Mistress  Dorothy,  doth  thy 
lamp  cast  its  pallid  gleam,  when  the  full 
moon,  flooding  through  the  diamond  lat¬ 
tice  and  the  pear-tree  leaves,  flings  a 
mingled  glory  of  silver  and  shadework 
over  thy  lovely  person  ? 

Hush !  the  great  door  of  the  gallery 
hath  clanged,  and  the  old  knight’s  step  is 
no  longer  heard,  and  for  a  moment  the 
lady’s  heart  throbs,  as  though  ’twould 
burst  her  silken  robe  of  white,  and  then 
you  may  hear  the  hurried  gushings  of  her 
fragrant  breath  :  a  moment  more,  and  all 
is  decided ;  those  tiny  feet  glide  with  a 
stealthy  pace  across  the  room,  and  the 
pallid  lamp  is  placed  on  the  lattice  in  the 
full  moon  glare,  but  it  shoots  up  bravely, 
for  the  lady  hath  just  nourished  it  with 
odorous  oil  ;  she  opens  the  casement, 
and  a  stream  of  fragrance  floats  into  the 
room  from  the  mignionette  beds  below— 
but  the  lamp  trembles  not,  for  there  is  not 
a  breath  to  stir  the  lady’s  brightest  curl 
this  midsummer  night.  And  that  lamp 
will  be  seen  from  the  hills  of  Chatsworth! 
Now,  look  again — there  is  no  damsel  in 
the  room,  but  the  very  prettiest  page  that 
ever  gave  flippant  answer  to  his  belters 
stands  in  her  stead,  the  redundant  curls 
break  from  the  green  velvet  cap,  and  the 
form-^but  take  Sir  Walter’s  words  • 

His  was  no  rugged  horseboy’s  hand. 

To  flourish  shield,  or  sharpen  brand, 

Or  saddle  battie-steed ; 

But  meeter  seemed  for  Lady  fair. 

To  fan  her  cheeks,  or  coil  her  hair, 
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Or  through  embroidery  rich  and  rare, 

The  slender  silk  to  lead  : 

His  skin  was  fair — his  ringlets  gold, 

His  bosom, — when  he  sigh’d, 

The  russet  doublet’s  rugged  fold 
Could  scarce  repel  Us  pride  ! 

Ah  !  she  looks  as  if  a  shriek  were 
rising-  to  her  lips,  as  a  pebble  from  the 
garden  below  extinguishes  the  lamp  ;  but 
the  next  moment  beholds  her  at  the  door— 
its  sashed  panel  is  opened,  and  shews  a 
short  flight  of  stone  steps  to  the  turf  walk, 
and  the  noblest  youth  that  ever  love  made 
lowly,  stands  in  a  a  peasant’s  garb  before 
her.  ec  Hist,  John  !  my  father  scarcely 
sleeps, — where  are  the  steeds?”  “Fair 
Princess  of  the  Peak,  they  wait  behind 
the  Bowling  Green.  Art  sure  all’s  safe? 
Where  are  thy  maidens?”  “  Mary 
waits  by  my  lady  mother,  who  is  some¬ 
what  indisposed  to-night,  woe  the  while.” 
And  here  the  false  page  wept  and  Mar¬ 
garet  !  has  e’en  such  another  flattering 
loon  as  thou  to  listen  to  ;  and  a  smile 
chased  the  natural  tears  as  she  spoke. 
She  hurried  down,  but  at  the  last  step  her 
broidered  slipper  caught  in  the  dewy 
clusters  of  the  clematis  that  wreathed  the 
stone  banister ;  she  staid  not  to  recover  it, 
and  with  breathless  haste  the  heiress  of 
Vernon  fled  with  her  lover,  and  united 
for  ever  the  ancient  blazonry  of  the  King 
of  the  Peak  to  the  hostile  house  of  Man¬ 
ners. 

Look  at  that  skeleton  of  a  poplar  leaf, 
as  it  lies  strewn  with  myriads  of  its  com¬ 
panions,  amid  the  juicy  verdure  of  the 
green  tufts  that  border  the  brook  !  Doubt¬ 
less  it  hath  once  felt  the  genial  influences 
of  spring  as  gladly  as  any  of  us  who  are 
still  left  to  rejoice  in  them. 

It  hath  danced  and  fluttered  to  the 
evening  air,  it  hath  glowed  and  glittered 
greenly  in  the  noontide  sun,  it  hath  ex¬ 
haled  fragrance  as  it  drooped  with  the 
richness  of  midsummer-night’s  dew — and 
now  there  it  lies  amid  the  full  sorrel- 
knots,  the  tiers  of  joint  grass,  and  the 
flaunting  array  of  purple,  white  and  yel¬ 
low  florets,  matted  with  its  seared  and 
forgotten  brethren,— 

Brown  skeletons  of  leaves  that  lay 
Thy  forest-brooks  along, 

When  the  Ivy  tod  is  heavy  with  snow, 

And  the  owlet  whoops  to  the  wolf  below, 
That  eats  the  she-wolf’s  young. 

Antient  Mariner. 

There  it  lies  beneath  the  very  grove 
where  once  it  hung  aloft,  and  where  a 
brilliant  throng  of  rustling  successors  are 
silently  mounting  the  staircase  of  the 
kindling  trunks,  to  peer  out  timidly  from 
the  windows  of  the  buds,  and  then  enjoy 
a  whole  summer’s  gala  in  the  balconies 
of  the  boughs.  They  will  sing  and  nod 
and  gleam  amongst  the  arches  and  tapes¬ 


tries  of  the  tree-tops,  while  this  poor 
bankrupt  lies  smothered  and  rotting  in 
the  turf  below.  At  least  it  is  happy  in 
this,  that  the  mantling  herbage  will  iiave 
securely  shielded  it  from  the  mortification 
of  witnessing,  in  its  last  moments,  the 
pomps  it  once  partook,  and  from  which 
it  is  cast  down  for  ever. 

Yet  to  my  eye  it  is  beautiful — ex¬ 
quisitely  beautiful  !  What  loom  of 
Brussels  or  of  Mechlin  can  rival  the  de¬ 
licacy  of  those  million  fibres,  which, 
unbroken  by  the  gusts  that  hurled  it  from 
its  stem,  and  unimpaired  by  the  damps 
that  robbed  it  of  its  autumnal  dies,  mean¬ 
der  in  the  most  elegant  sinuosities  and  the 
most  gracile  veins — myriads  and  myriads 
of  streamlets  that  fall  into  larger  ducts,  as 
these  last  empty  themselves  into  the  grand 
canal  that  bissecls  the  whole.  From  this 
canal  the  lively  sap  diffused  itself  in  all 
this  net-work  of  aquaducts,  over  the 
bright  green  leaf  which  this  withered 
wreck  once  was.  It  has  more  variety  in 
its  figures  and  more  delicacy  than  the 
spider’s  web,  and  it  never  was  guilty  of 
the  stratagems  and  bloodshed  that  slain 
that  beautiful  piece  of  mechanism. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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George  Colman  the  Younger,  as  he 
pleases  to  term  himself,  although  on  the 
wrong  side  of  youth,  tells  us  in  his  f  Ran¬ 
dom  Records,’  the  following  facetious  tale 
of  offended  pride  which  occurred  to  him¬ 
self  in  his  nonage,  while  sojourning  at 
the  Aberdeen  seminary,  to  pick  up  his 
learning. 

“  During  my  residence  in  King’s  Col¬ 
lege,  there  was  a  very  worthy  old  gen¬ 
tleman,  living  in  the  Old  Town,  who 
wore  a  gold  chain  round  his  neck,  and 
whom  I  always  understood  to  be  the  Pro¬ 
vost.  This  was  Mr.  Maclean,  the  Laird 
of  Col,  one  of  those  Scotch  Western  Is¬ 
lands  called  the  Hebrides. *  I  met  him  at 
dinner,  in  a  mixed  party,  soon  after  my 
arrival  in  North  Britain,  when  I  had 
everything  to  learn  which  appertains  to 
the  manners,  and  etiquette,  of  ihe  inhabi¬ 
tants  — and,  observing  that  mark’d  atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  to  this  ancient  chieftain,  I 
was  desirous  of  getting  into  his  good  gra¬ 
ces. — Every  body  at  table  addressed  him 
as  f  Col,' — which  appeared  to  me  a  fami¬ 
liarity  inconsistent  with  respect ;  but,  con¬ 
cluding  that  they  were  all  his  old  friends, 
while  I  was  a  stranger,  I  said  to  him, — 

*  He  was,  for  several  years,  an  i  nhaliitant  of 
Old  Aberdeen,  leaving  bis  sow  (a  Captain  who 
had  served  for  some  time  in  the  East  Indies,) 
to  govern  his  Hebridean  territory. 
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‘  Mr.  Col,  will  you  do  me  the  honour  to 
drink  a  glass  of  wine  wilh  me  ?’  He 
stared  me  full  in  the  face,  without  speak¬ 
ing,  or  even  deigning  to  give  me  a  nod  of 
assent.- — I  repeated  my  proposition  ; — 
e  Mr.  Col,  do  me  the  honour,’  &c.  &c. ; 
-—Mr.  Col  maintain’d  his  silence,  and  did 
not  move  a  muscle. — e  Is  he  deaf,’  said  I, 
turning  to  a  gentleman  on  my  right  hand, 
‘  or  what  is  the  matter  with  him  V — • 
‘  Gude  troth,’  he  whisper’d,  s  ye’ve  e’en 
affronted  him,  by  ca’ing  him  Mister :’ — 
he  then  explain’d  to  me  that  a  Chieftain 
in  the  Hebrides,  being  look’d  upon  as  a 
kind  of  petty  sovereign,  is  always  styled 
according  to  the  appellation  of  his  domi¬ 
nions.  If,  therefore,  Clapham  Common 
could  be  a  Western  Island  of  Scotland, 
and  Mr.  Maclean  had  been  the  Laird  of 
it, — I  ought  not  to  have  call’d  him  Mr. 
Clapham  Common,  but  Clapham  Com¬ 
mon,  short  and  blunt,  without  any  prefix 
or  addition  whatever  ; — just  as,  in  Shak- 
speare’s  Play,  Cleopatra  is  occasionally 
call’d,  both  by  Mark  Antony,  and  her 
attendants,  Egypt. 

“  This  custom  is,  now  and  then,  awk¬ 
ward,  when  the  uncouth  names  given  to 
some  of  the  aforesaid  Western  Isles  are 
consider’d  ;  and  a  well-bred  Englishman, 
in  accosting  Scottish  petty  Kings,  feels 
some  difficulty  in  pronouncing,  by  way 
of  a  respectful  salutation, — e  How  do  you 
do,  Muck*?' 

*f  Neither  are  Egg  and  Rum  very  lofty 
titles  but,  then,  there  is  Mull  ; — and 
when  these  three  are  mention’d  together, 
they  produce  combined  recollections  in  a 
Londoner  who  has  travell’d  the  North 
Road,  (particularly  in  winter,)  of  a  hot 
beverage,  comfortable  to  the  stomach, 
though  not  grand  to  the  mind. 

“  Sky,  also,  excites  no  vast  idea  of 
landed  property,  nor  any  deep  defe¬ 
rence  to  the  autocracy  of  a  terrestrial 
proprietor. 

tf  I  hasten’d  to  repair  my  error,  as  soon 
as  I  was  aware  of  it,  and  attack’d  the 
Chieftain  for  a  third  time,  with — e  Col, 
allow  me  to  hob-nob  with  you.’ — ‘  With 
all  the  pleasure  in  life,  young  gentleman,’ 
roar’d  the  mighty  Col,  relaxing  his  fea¬ 
tures,  and  with  a  Highland  accent  which 
struck  me  as  first-cousin  to  the  Irish  bro¬ 
gue  ;  and,  thenceforward,  was  the  Old 
King  Col  most  condescending,  and  even 
attentive,  to  the  Younger  Colrnan.  I 
once  sent  to  him,  late  at  night,  when  I 
was  laid  up  by  a  fever,  for  a  little  Lisbon 

*  On  reference  to  authorities,  I  find  that 
the  Laird  of  this  place,  thinking  the  appella¬ 
tion  too  coarse  for  his  Island,  likes  it  still  less 
for  himself,  and  he  is  therefore  address'd  by 
the  title  of  Isle  of  Muck. — I  cannot  help  thi  lik¬ 
ing  that  this  title  is  not  less  coarse,  hut  more 
ludicrous. 


wine,  of  which  I  could  get  none,  and  which 
had  been  prescribed  to  me,  as  the  best  to 
be  taken  in  whey , — -my  servant  return’d 
to  me  with  a  bottle  of  it,  and,  with  the 
Chieftain’s  compliments,  expressing  his 
regret  that  he  had  but  two  dozen  more , 
which  should  be  sent  to  me  early  in  the 
morning,  and  he  hoped  it  would  do  me 
good.  This  little  trait  of  generous  kind¬ 
ness, — characteristic,  I  believe,  of  High¬ 
land  Chiefs,  even  in  the  rude  times  of 
their  ferocity,— -had  an  Uncle  ^fobyism 
about  it,  which  speaks  much  more  home 
to  the  human  heart  than  all  the  f  obliging 
enquiries’  with  which  invalids  are  flatter’d 
in  London.  Having  no  need  of  the  prof¬ 
fer’d  present,  1  did  not  accept  it,  but  I  was 
not  the  less  grateful. 

f  ‘  That  persons  above  the  level  of  general 
society  should  be  tenacious  of  their  rank 
and  titles,  is  natural  enough  ;  and  with¬ 
out  similar  feelings  in  every  class  of  civi¬ 
lized  men,  according  to  their  graduated 
stations,  we  should  soon  have  to  deplore 
that 

“  *  The  Falcon,  towering  in  his  pride  of  place. 
Was,  by  the  mousing  Owl,  hawk’d  at  and 
kill’d.’ 

C(  When  my  very  dear  friend,  Francis 
North  (afterwards  Earl  of  Guilford,  of 
whom  I  shall  make  further  mention,  and 
who,  aias !  is  departed,)  dined,  for  the 
first  time,  with  the  late  Earl  of  Llandaff, 
an  Irish  nobleman,  who  had  somewhat 
of  the  veille-cour  dignity  about  him, — a 
certain  (or  rather  uncertain)  quantity  of 
excellent  Claret  had  been  drank,  and  the 
party  was  about  to  break  up  ;  when  the 
joyous  Francis,  who  sat  next  to  the  noble 
host,  put  his  hand  upon  the  Earl’s  shoul¬ 
der,  saying,  ‘  Come,  Old  Daffy  !  let  us 
have  one  more  bottle  of  your  Elixir  !* 
er  The  requested  Elixir  was  produced — 
but  the  Earl  never  gave  my  friend  a  se¬ 
cond  invitation.” 


BENSLEY  THE  ACTOR. 


The  same  work  from  which  we  have 
just  quoted,  enables  us  to  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars  of  this  meritorious  but 
rather  pompous  actor,  who  was  the  first 
representative  of  the  amiable  Eustache 
de  St.  Pierre  in  our  author’s  clever  his¬ 
torical  drama,  “  The  Surrender  of 
Calais.” 

“  Bensley  commenced  his  course  of 
worldly  action  in  the  service  of  his  King 
and  Country,  at  the  taking  of  the  Havan- 
nah  ;  but  soon  relinquish’d  the  amphi¬ 
bious  achievements  of  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
Marines,  for  the  less  glorious  enterprises 
of  a  theatrical  Adventurer  His  first 
essay  upon  the  Stage  (in  1765)  was  at 
Drury  Lane,  as  Pierre,  in  Venice  Pre- 
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served  ; — he  was  drill’d  in  this  character 
by  my  father,  to  whose  house  at  Rich¬ 
mond**  he  was  invited,  both  as  a  friend 
and  a  pupil,  during  the  process.  There 
were,  then,  upon  a  small  mount  in  Rich¬ 
mond  Park,  the  well  known  ‘  Six  Tubs;' 
— these  were,  in  fact,  half  tubs,  with  a 
seat  in  each,  painted  green,  and  placed 
upright.  Thither  Bensley  was  in  the  ha¬ 
bit  of  repairing  alone,  at  sunrise,  to  re¬ 
hearse  Pierre  ;  till,  at  last,  he  excited  the 
suspicion  of  one  of  the  Keepers  of  the 
Park,  who  wonder’d  to  see  a  stranger  at 
so  early  an  hour,  every  morning,  clench¬ 
ing  his  fists  at  the  Green  Seats,  in  a  very 
angry  manner. — The  Keeper,  therefore, 
deem’d  it  to  be  his  duty  to  watch  the 
stranger’s  motions,  by  lying  in  ambush 
among  the  fern,  close  to  the  spot ;  and  on 
hearing  him  not  only  say  to  the  tubs, 

— ‘You,  my  Lords,  and  Fathers,, 

As  you  are  pleased  to  cali  yourselves,  of 
Venice,’ 

but  also,  perceiving  him  to  single  out  one 
particular  Tub,  as  the  ‘  Great  Duke,’— 
of  whose  Wife* *  he  made  a  very  scurru- 
lous  mention,— he  concluded  the  poor 
gentleman  to  be  as  mad  as  a  March  hare. 
Finding,  however,  upon  repeated  watch¬ 
ing,  that  he  did  no  mischief, — conceiving, 
too,  that  abusing  the  old  Doge,  and  the 
Venetian  Senators,  Was  not  High  Treason 
in  England, —  and  moreover,  recollecting 
that  he  himself  (the  Keeper)  was  a  Keeper 
of  Parks,  and  not  a  Keeper  of  Madmen, 
—he  let  the  matter  pass,  without  further 
notice. 

“  Bensley,  while  on  the  stage,  married 
by  accident. — He  was  travelling  in  a 
hack  post-chaise,  which,  on  turning  a 
sharp  corner  of  the  road,  near  Bristol, 
came  in  violent  contact  with  a  lady  on 
horseback  the  fair  one  was  thrown, 
the  Traveller  leap’d  from  his  chaise  to 
her  assistance,  when,  as  Rosalind  says  in 
the  Play,  *  they  no  sooner  met  than  they 
look’d,  no  sooner  look’d  than  they  lov’d, 
no  sooner  lov’d’ — in  short,  they  became 
man  and  wife.  There  are  various  modes 
of  courtship  ;  but  it  is  not,  I  believe,  a 
common  practice  to  win  a  lady’s  heart  by 
knocking  her  down.  His  conjugal  part¬ 
ner  brought  him  fifteen  hundred  pounds, 
a  mere  nothing,  even  in  those  days,  when 
matrimonial  comfort  is  counterbalanced 
against  the  bed  and  board  of  a  bachelor. 
With  this,  and  his  income  as  an  actor, 
they  lived  on  in  frugal  comfort,  and  in  a 
select  circle  of  acquaintance,  distinct  from 

*  My  father,  then,  had  hired  a  house  in  a 
part  of  Richmond  called  the  Vineyard,  in 
which  he  lived  before  he  built  his  house  on 
the  banks  of  tbe  Thames. 

*  ‘  And  saw  your  wife,  the  Adriatick &c. 

Otway’s  Venice  Preserved 


his  theatrical  brethren,  (from  whose  so¬ 
ciety,  it  was  occasionally  remark’d,  he 
kept  somewhat  superciliously  aloof,)  till 
he  withdrew  from  his  scenick  labours  in 
1766  : — -He  was  then  appointed  to  the 
situation  of  a  Barrack  Master,  by  his 
friend  Mr.  Wyndham,  who  was,  at  that 
period.  Secretary  at  War. 

“  Some  years  before  his  death,  a  large 
fortune  was  bequeath’d  to  him,  by  his  re¬ 
lative,  Sir  William  Bensley,  a  Baronet, 
and  an  East  India  Director.  Undazzled 
by  riches,  Bensley  enjoy’d  his  affluence 
with  the  liberal  moderation  of  a  perfect 
gentleman  : — in  the  vale  of  existence, — 
without  children,  and  desirous  only  of  a 
competent  provision  for  his  amiable  and 
excellent  wife,— he  declared  that  his  su¬ 
perfluous  wealth  c  came  too  late.' — His 
widow,  who  survived  him  some  years,  is 
now  no  more. 

“  In  the  earliest  part  of  his  theatrical 
life,  he  lodged  in  the  south-east  Covent 
Garden  Piazzas,  which  have  been  burnt 
down  ;  and  he  there  saved  his  life,  by 
jumping  out  of  his  bed-room  window,  on 
the  first  floor,  during  the  conflagration. 
From  the  foregoing  description  of  his 
starch  manners,  who  would  suppose  that 
he  was,  in  his  youth,  e  an  idle,  flashy, 
young  dog,’  and  that  Garrick  had  nick¬ 
named  him  (  Roaring;  Bob  of  the  Gar¬ 
den  V  ” 


ST.  DAVID’S  DAY. 

MR.  JOHN  PARRY’S  NEW  ODE. 

For  the  Olio. 

The  celebration  of  this  day  is  a  glo¬ 
rious  epoch  in  the  hearts  of  all  true  Taf¬ 
fies,  whether  they  be  scattered  over  the 
distance  in  various  avocations,  or  limited 
to  the  more  secluded  employments  in  the 
principality.  Perhaps  from  a  desire  to 
be  more  economical  this  year  than  usual, 
or,  that  the  Committee  of  the  Welsh 
School  deem  it  more  eligible,  that,  in  the 
present  inclement  weather,  “  parade”  is 
attended  with  more  inconvenience  than 
pleasure,  it  has  been  resolved,  that  the 
first  of  March  shall  pass  over  without  the 
gay  cavalcade  of  street  service.  e  Leeks’ 
and  e  onions will  be,  nevertheless,  in 
request ;  and  we  hope  the  tender  eye  of 
charity  will  visit  the  Institution  with  be¬ 
nignant  aid. 

The  grand  desideratum  of  Welchmen, 
as  well  as  Englishmen,  is  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of, — a  f  good  dinner’  at  the 
Free-Masons’  Tavern,  abundance  of  me¬ 
lody,  and  social  expressions,  in  which  we 
heartily  unite.  The  children,  it  is  in¬ 
tended,  shall  receive  their  enjoyments  with 
a  similar  zest  in  their  £  home  departments,’ 
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and,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  will 
gratify  their  benefactors  by  walking  round 
the  room  at  the  Tavern.  The  following 
s  Ode’  is  written  by  Mr.  John  Parry  for 
the  occasion. 

Once  more  we  assemble  our  voices  to  raise, 

In  strains  of  sweet  gratitude,  honour,  and 
praise  ; 

Supported  by  you,  we  are  happy  and  bless’d, 
While  thousands  around  us  by  want  are  op¬ 
press’d. 

Tho’  humble  our  thanks,  O  !  believe  them  sin¬ 
cere, 

And  Cambria  for  ever  to  us  shall  be  dear  : 

Her  sons  and  fair  daughters  our  good  have  in 
view. 

And  point  out  the  path  which  we  ought  to 
pursue, 

GIRLS. 

That  Heav’n  ail  your  kindness  to  us  may  re¬ 
pay, 

Both  morning  and  evening  we  fervently  pray. 

BOYS. 

You  shield  us  from  want,  and  to  lessen  our 
woes, 

Our  Monarch,  Ood  bless  Him  !  his  bounty 
bestows.* 


lUwUotttaita. 

CHARTER  GRANTED  TO  THE  CITY  BY 
WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR. 

“  This  successful  Chief,”  says  Mr. 
Brayley,  in  his  Reminiscences  of  the 
British  Metropolis,  “  whom  the  unwary 
et  valiant  conduct  of  King  Harold  had 
een  a  leading  cause  of  his  elevation  to 
the  throne,  affected,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  to  govern  his  kingdoms  by  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  justice  and  clemency.  This 
was  done  with  a  view  to  the  consolidation 
of  his  power  whilst  his  new  subjects 
were  yet  unsettled,  and  unaccustomed  to 
the  feudal  yoke.  One  of  his  earliest 
measures  to  conciliate  the  Londoners  was, 
to  grant  them  a  new  charter  to  secure 
their  privileges,  which  he  did  in  the 
following  terms,  in  the  year  1067,  at  the 
solicitation  of  Geoffrey,  Bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don,  who  was  a  Norman  by  birth,  but 
had  been  promoted  to  the  see  by  King 
Edward  the  Confessor. 


*  We  have  appended  these  *  Stanzas,’  writ¬ 
ten  by  another  band,  supposing  the  ‘  Melody’ 
to  be  an  aspiration  of  those  ‘choice  spirits,’ 
the  children. 

When  Doubt,  like  the  shadow,  imprisons  the 
sense, 

And  Fears,  the  assemblies  of  evils  dispense  ; 
As  the  sun-shower  exhibits  a  rainbow  of  peace, 
The  reliance  of  Mercy’s  a  pledge  of  release. 

That  Mercy,  as  sweet  as  the  morning  of  light, 
Which  awakens,  inspirits,  and  hiesses  the 
sight, 

Is  not  sweeter,  nor  dearer,  than  this  which 
descends 

From  the  rays  of  our  patrons,  the  gifts  of  our 
friends. 


f  Willm.  kyng  gret  Willm.  bisceop  & 
Gosfregth,  porterefan  &  ealle  tha  burh- 
waru  binnad  Londone  Frencisce  &  En- 
glisce  freondlice.  And  ic  kvthe  eow 
that  ic  wille,  that  get  beon  eallra  thssra 
laga  weorthe  the  gyt  weran  on  Eadwer- 
des  dsege  kynges.  And  ic  wylle  thset 
tele  cyla  beo  his  fselher  yrfnume  sefter 
his  faether  daege.  And  ic  nelle  gewelian 
that  senig  man  eow  senig  wrang  beode. 
God  eow  gehealde.” 

In  English  thus :  William  the  King 
greetelh  William  the  Bishop,  and  Godfrey 
the  Portreve,  and  all  the  Burgesses  within 
London,French  and  English, friendly.  And 
I  acquaint  you  that  I  will  that  ye  be  all 
there  law-worthy,  as  ye  were  in  King 
Edward’s  days.  And  I  will  that  every  child 
be  his  father’s  heir,  after  his  father’s  days. 
And  I  will  not  suffer  that  any  man  do 
you  wrong.  God  preserve  you. 

This  charter,  .which  is  beautifully 
written  in  the  Saxon  character  and  lan¬ 
guage,  is  still  preserved  among  the  City 
archives  ;  it  consists  of  but  little  more 
than  four  lines,  written  on  a  slip  of 
parchment,  six  inches  long,  and  one 
broad. 

MORAL  SENTENCES  ON  THE  CITY 
CONDUITS. 

The  work  from  which  we  have  just 
quoted  enables  us  to  give  the  subjoined. 
“In  a  scarce  and  curious  black  letter 
duodecimo,  printed  in  1607,  and  intitu¬ 
led,  e  Strange  Histories,  or  Songes  and 
Sonnets,  of  Kings,  Princes,  Dukes, 
Lordes,  Ladyes,  Knights,  and  Gentle¬ 
men  :  Very  pleasant  either  to  be  read  or 
songe,  &  a  most  excellent  warning  for 
all  Estats,’  are  the  following  transcripts 
of  Moral  Sentences  which  f  were  set 
vpon  Conduits  in  London  against  the  day 
that  King  James  came  through  the  Citie 
at  his  first  coming  to  the  Crowne.’ 

“  Vpon  the  Conduit  in  Grateous 
[Gracechurch]  streeie,  were  these  verses: 

*.  Kingdomes  change,  worlds  decay  : 

But  Trueth  continewew  till  the  last  day. 

‘  Let  money  be  a  slaue  to  thee, 

Yet  keepe  his  seruice,  if  you  can  ; 

For  if  thy  purse  no  money  haue, 

Thy  person  is  but  halfe  a  man. 

“  In  Cornewell  ( Cornhill .) 

‘  To  he  wise,  &  wealthy  too. 

Is  sought  of  all,  but  found  of  few. 

*  All  on  this  worlds  Exchange  do  meete, 

But  when  deaths  burse-bell  rings,  away  ye 
fleete* 

‘  When  a  Kingeshead  but  akes. 

Subjects  should  moiirne  : 

For,  vndsr  their  crowues, 

A  thousand  cares  are  worne. 

*  Bread,  earnd  with  honest  laboring  hands, 
Tastes  better  then  the  fruite  of  ill-got  lands, 

‘  Hee  that  wants  bread,  &  yet  lyes  still, 

It’s  shine  his  hungry  cheekes  to  fill. 
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4  As  man  was  first  framed  &  made  out  of  clay, 
So  must  he  at  length  depart  hence  away. 

‘  A  man  without  mercy,  of  mercy  shall  niisse  ; 
And  he  shall  have  mercy,  that  mercifull  is. 

44  In  Cheapside. 

4  Life  is  a  drop,  a  sparkle,  a  span, 

A  bubble:  yet  how  proude  is  man. 

1  Life  is  a  debt,  which  at  that  day 
The  poorest  hath  enough  to  pay. 

4  This  world’s  a  stage,  whereon  to-day 
Kings  &  meane  men  parts  do  play. 

To-morrow  others  take  their  roomes, 

While  they  do  fill  vp  graues  &  toomes. 

*  Learning  Hues,  &  Vertue  shines, 

When  Follie  begs,  &  Ignorance  pines, 

‘To  Hue  well,  is  happinesse  : 

To  die  well,  is  blessednesse.’  ” 


cl  Xtfu  2S00L5L 

Good  Thoughts  in  Bad  Times :  Good 

Thoughts  in  Worse  Times  :  Mixt 

Contemplations  in  Better  Times. 

BY  THOMAS  FULLER,  D.D.* 

Possessing  the  excellence  that  all  the 
writings  of  this  learned  divine  and  witty 
historian  do,  it  has  always  been  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  us,  that  they  should  have 
suffered  the  neglect  they  have,  when 
their  great  merit  has  never  been  ques¬ 
tioned.  With  the  exception  of  our  au¬ 
thor’s  *  Worthies  of  England,’  we  believe 
not  another  of  his  many  works,  saving 
the  one  under  notice,  has  been  honoured 
with  a  reprint.  It  is  greatly  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  that  the  sterling  productions  of 
such  eminent  men  as  Verstegan,  Fuller, 
Camden,  and  Selden,  each  an  honour  to 
his  country  and  the  times  he  lived  in, 
should  not  in  a  reading  age  like  the 
present,  when  money  is  abundantly 
found  to  produce  trash  of  the  most  ephe¬ 
meral  nature,  find  a  publisher  of  suffi¬ 
cient  spirit  to  hazard  the  production  of 
books  so  high  in  price  and  so  much 
valued,  as  are  many  pieces  of  the 
authors  above-named.  We  have  always 
had  a  high  opinion  of  the  taste  and  en- 
terprizing  spirit  of  the  publisher,  who 
has  favoured  us  -.with  the  neat  and 
reasonable  reprint  of  the  curious  tracts 
comprised  in  this  volume  ;  and  we  hope 
that  his  success  will  be  commensurate 
with  his  praiseworthy  undertaking,  and 
that  at  no  very  far  distant  period  we  may 
find  the  hint  we  have  given  acted  upon, 
and  see  the  Church  History  of  old  Ful¬ 
ler  on  his  shelves,  in  four  goodly  octavos, 
jostling  against  Verstegan' s  Decayed 
Intelligences ,  saved  by  him  from  the 
destructive  hand  of  Time. 

We  have  been  so  prolix  in  our  intro¬ 
ductory  matter,  that  we  can  spare  but 


little  room  for  further  .umment.  The 
judgment  formed  of  the  work  in  the  Pre¬ 
face,  and  of  the  amiable  author’s  powers, 
accord  so  well  with  our  own,  that  we 
cannot  do  better  than  copy  the  writer’s 
language.  44  The  tracts,”  now  printed 
together,  he  says,  44  abound  in  original 
thoughts,  and  beautiful  similes,  display¬ 
ing  in  almost  every  line  the  genius  for 
which  their  author  was  distinguished. 
But  this  is  far  from  being  their  only 
merits.  Fuller  was  a  divine  of  the  strict¬ 
est  sincerity,  and  most  fervent  piety  ;  and 
this  work  bears  the  strongest  evidence 
that  his  mind  rarely  wandered  from  the 
sacred  purpose  of  his  ministry.  From 
every.event  of  his  life,  and  many  pas¬ 
sages  in  history,  he  drew  conclusions 
illustrative,  either  of  the  holy  writings,  or 
of  the  duties  which  they  inculcate ;  and 
if  it  be  the  characteristic  feature  of  wit 
to  find  things  apparently  dissimilar,  there 
is  hardly  a  passage  of  these  44  Thoughts” 
which  is  not  as  remarkable  for  that  qua¬ 
lity  as  for  the  devout  object  to  which  it 
is  applied.” 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  preceding 
remarks,  we  select  a  few  of  the  4Thoughts/ 
that  our  readers  may  judge  of  the  rare 
quality  of  the  author. 

44  LORD, 

I  saw  one,  whom  I  knew  to  be  no¬ 
toriously  bad,  in  great  extremity.  It 
was  hard  to  say  whether  his  former  wick¬ 
edness  or  present  want  were  the  greater  ; 
if  I  could  have  made  the  distinction,  I 
could  willing  have  fed  his  person,  and 
starved  his  profaneness.  This  being  im¬ 
possible,  I  adventured  to  relieve  him. 
For  I  know  that  amongst  many  objects, 
all  of  them  being  in  extreme  miseries, 
charity,  though  shooting  at  random,  can¬ 
not  miss  a  right  mark*  Since,  Lord, 
the  party,  being  recovered,  is  become 
worse  than  ever  before  (thus  they  are 
always  impaired  with  affliction,  who 
thereby  are  not  improved)  :  Lord,  count 
me  not  accessary  to  his  badness,  because 
I  relieved  him.  Let  me  not  suffer  harm 
in  myself,  for  my  desire  to  do  good  to 
him.  Yea,  Lord,  be  pleased  to  clear  my 
credit  amongst  them,  that  they  may  un¬ 
derstand  my  hands  according  to  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  my  heart.  I  gave  to  him  only 
in  hope,  to  keep  the  stock  alive,  that  so* 
afterwards  it  might  be  better  grafted. 
Now,  finding  myself  deceived,  my  alms 
shall  return  into  my  own  bosom.” 

44  LORD, 

I  trust  thou  hast  pardoned  the  bad  exam¬ 
ples  I  have  set  before  others,  be  pleased 
also  to  pardon  me  the  sins  which  they 
have  committed  by  my  bad  examples. 
(It  is  the  best  manners  in  thy  court,  to 
heap  requests  upon  requests.)  If  thou 


*  W.  Pickering,  365  p.  1  vol.  18mo, 
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hast  forgiven  my  sins.,  the  children  of  my 
corrupt  nature,  forgive  me  my  grand¬ 
children  also.  Let  not  the  transcripts  re¬ 
main,  since  thou  hast  blotted  out  the 
original.  And  for  the  time  to  come,  bless 
me  with  barrenness  in  bad  actions,  and 
my  bad  actions  with  barrenness  in  pro¬ 
creation,  that  they  may  never  beget 
others  according  to  their  likeness.” 

Our  next  specimens  from  the  <e  Mixt 
Contemplations,  ”  we  think,  possess 
charms  of  no  ordinary  kind. 

“I  have  sometimes  considered  in  what 
troublesome  case  is  that  chamberlain  in 
an  inn,  who,  being  but  one,  is  to  give 
attendance  to  many  guests.  For  suppose 
them  all  in  one  chamber,  yet  if  one  shall 
command  him  to  come  to  the  window, 
and  the  other  to  the  table,  and  another  to 
the  bed,  and  another  to  the  chimney,  and 
another  to  come  up  stairs,  and  another  to 
go  down  stairs,  and  all  in  the  same  in¬ 
stant,  how  would  he  be  distracted  to 
please  them  all.  And  yet  such  is  the  sad 
condition  of  my  soul  by  nature,  not  only 
a  servant,  but  a  slave  unto  sin.  Pride 
calls  me  to  the  window,  gluttony  to  the 
table,  wantonness  to  the  bed,  laziness  to 
the  chimney,  ambition  commands  me  to 
go  up  stairs,  and  covetousness  to  come 
down.  Vices,  I  see,  are  as  well  contrary 
to  themselves  as  to  virtue.  Free  me. 
Lord,  from  this  distracted  case  ;  fetch  me 
from  being  sin’s  servant  to  be  thine, 
whose  service  is  perfect  freedom ;  for 
thou  art  but  one  and  ever  the  same,  and 
always  enjoinest  commands  agreeable  to 
themselves,  thy  glory,  and  my  good. 

“  I  perceive  there  is  in  the  world  a 
good- nature,  falsely  so  called,  as  being 
nothing  else  but  a  facile  and  flexible  dis¬ 
position,  wax  for  every  impression.  What 
others  are  so  bold  to  beg,  they  are  so 
bashful  as  not  to  deny.  Such  osiers 
can  never  make  beams  to  bear  stress  in 
church  and  state.  If  this  be  good-na¬ 
ture,  let  me  always  be  a  clown  ;  if  this 
be  good  fellowship,  let  me  always  be  a 
churl.  Give  me  to  set  a  sturdy  porter 
before  my  soul,  who  may  not  equally 
open  to  every  comer.  I  cannot  conceive 
how  he  can  be  a  friend  to  any,  who  is 
a  friend  to  all,  and  the  worst  foe  to  him¬ 
self.” 

The  following  Meditation  strikes  us 
as  very  beautiful. 

(i  Green  when  Gray. — In  -September 
I  saw  a  tree  bearing  roses,  whilst  others 
of  the  same  kind,  round  about  it,  were 
barren  ;  demanding  the  cause  of  the  gar¬ 
dener,  why  that  tree  was  an  exception 
from  the  rule  of  the  rest,  this  reason  was 
rendered  ;  because  that  alone  being 
clipped  close  in  May,  was  then  hindered 
to  spring  and  sprout,  and  therefore  took 


this  advantage  by  itself,  to  bud  in  au¬ 
tumn. 

“Lord,  if  I  were  curbed  and  snipped 
in  my  younger  years  by  fear  of  my 
parents,  from  those  vicious  excrescences 
to  which  that  age  was  subject,  give  me 
to  have  a  godly  jealousy  over  my  heart, 
suspecting  an  autumn -spring,  lest  cor¬ 
rupt  nature  (which,  without  thy  re¬ 
straining  grace,  will  have  a  vent)  break 
forth  in  my  reduced  years  into  youthful 
vanities.” 

There  appears  to  have  been  as  much 
grumbling  in  the  “  olden  time”  for  want 
of  business  as  at  present,  if  we  judge  from 
the  tenour  of  the  subjoined. 

“  Cry  without  cause  and  he  whipt.— 
I  have  known  the  city  of  London  almost 
forty  years,  their  shops  did  ever  sing  the 
same  tune,  that  trading  was  dead. 
Even  in  the  reign  of  king  James  (when 
they  wanted  nothing  but  thankfulness) 
this  was  their  complaint. 

“It  is  just  with  God,  that  they  who 
complained  without  cause  should  have 
just  cause  to  complain.  Trading,  which 
then  was  quick,  and  in  health,  hath 
since  been  sick,  yea  in  a  swoon,  yea 
dead,  yea  buried.  There  is  a  vacation 
in  the  shops  in  the  midst  of  high  term  : 
and  if  shops  be  in  a  consumption,  ships 
will  not  be  long  in  good  health. 

“  Yet  I  know  not  whether  to  call 
this  decay  of  trade  in  London  a  mishap 
or  a  happy  miss.  Probably  the  city,  if 
not  pinched  with  poverty,  had  regained 
her  wealth.” 

Trusting  that  the  taste  we  have  given 
from  the  variety  of  subjects  contained  in 
this  curious  little  book  will  be  relished, 
we  conclude,  earnestly  recommending  it 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  as  a  work 
breathing  the  purest  spirit  of  virtue  and 
morality,  and  eminently  calculated  to 
benefit  every  heart  disposed  to  profit  by 
wise  instruction.  An  exquisitely  engraved 
portrait  of  the  pious  churchman  embel¬ 
lishes  the  volume. 


Cumberland's  British  Theatre. 


We  are  obliged  to  the  spirited  proprie¬ 
tor  of  this  neat  and  well- printed  collec¬ 
tion  of  dramatic  pieces,  for  adding  to  his 
already  extensive  list,  Planche's  Bri¬ 
gand,  which  now  forms  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  copyrights.  This  drama  is  skill¬ 
fully  contrived,  and  possesses  much  lite¬ 
rary  merit  ;  it  is  not,  like  most  melo¬ 
dramas,  a  mere  vehicle  for  scenic  display, 
but  is  a  faithful  picture  of  the  manners 
and  habits  of  the  reckless  and  lawless 
race  that  inhabit  the  mountain  districts  of 
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the  south  of  Europe,  and  live  by  preda¬ 
tory  attacks  upon  the  unwary  traveller, 
who  not  unfrequently  expires  in  their  fell 
gripe  by  the  stroke  of  their  stillettos.— 
Some  very  judicious  critical  remarks  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  piece  allows  us  to  in¬ 
troduce  here  the  following  account  of 
the  notorious  personage  who  figures  as 
the  hero  of  the  drama. 

“  Alessandro  Massaroni,  the  Italian 
Robin  Hood,  was  one  of  those  daring 
spirits  that  seem  to  have  been  created  to 
correct  the  unequal  distribution  of  good 
and  evil.  Chief  of  a  lawless  band  in¬ 
festing  the  mountains  near  Rome,  his  name 
spread  terror  throughout  Italy.  No  place 
was  secure  from  his  emissaries ;  and  so 
skilful  were  his  arts  of  disguise,  that  he 
was  often  made  the  confidant  of  plots  laid 
by  his  enemies  to  entrap  him.  He  was  a 
strict  dispenser  of  moral  justice  ;  if  he 
made  free  with  the  rich,  he  was  the  al¬ 
moner  of  the  poor  ;  and  never  did  he 
resort  to  violence,  but  when  a  tempting 
booty  and  stout  resistance  stood  in  his  way. 
Like  the  famous  freeboooter  of  merry 
England,  he  mingled  mirth  with  his  ma¬ 
lefactions  ;  and  those  who  paid  the  dear¬ 
est  for  his  pranks,  were  often  the  first  to 
laugh  at  his  humour.  He  was  a  very 
gentlemanly  brigand,  full  of  chivalry  and 
romance  ;  and  his  mode  of  detention  and 
abstraction,  particularly  towards  the  la¬ 
dies,  was  in  such  good  taste,  that  they 
were  fain  to  admire  his  gallantry,  and 
celebrate  his  exploits  in  their  songs.  A 
mystery  hung  over  his  birth.  His  mother 
was  a  young  Florentine,  who,  having 
been  seduced  and  deserted  by  some  ‘  pup¬ 
py  unknown,’  had  died  of  a  broken 
heart ;  and  the  only  family  record  he 
possessed,  was  her  miniature,  which, .even 
in  the  wildest  moments  of  disorder  and 
rapine,  produced  in  him  certain  compunc¬ 
tious  visillngs  of  nature,  that  showed  he 
was  deserving  of  a  better  fate.  Such  was 
Massaroni ;  nurtured  by  banditti' — once 
their  comrade — now  their  chief.” 


I  will  make  a  prief  ofit  in  my  Note-hook. 

M.  W.  of  Windsor « 

SWISS  CHARACTERISTICS,  &C. 

The  Charms  of  Litigation.  —  The 
Bernese,  but  more  especially  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Biberstein,  whose  activity  and  in¬ 
dustry  are  proverbial,  have  a  singular 
predilection  for  litigation  ;  nor  is  there 
any  canton  in  Switzerland  which  can 
pretend  to  compete  with  it  in  the  number 
of  law-suits  or  attorneys.  A  countryman’s 
wife,  who  was  blessed  with  a  whole  train 


of  brats,  being  asked  whether  they  had 
enough  to  live  upon?  <c  Thank  God  !” 
she  replied,  rfwe  have  quite  enough  ;  and 
by  the  end  of  the  summer  we  have  a  little 
to  spare,  which  enables  us  to  push  a  plea¬ 
sant  little  law -suit,  and  find  amusement 
in  winter !” 

A  Paul  Pry  — A  foreigner  was  tra¬ 
velling  through  Switzerland  in  his  own 
carriage,  drawn  by  six  horses,  when  he 
was  stopped  by  the  warder  at  the  gate  of 
a  paltry  town  in  the  canton  of  Bern. 
Such  an  obstruction  as  this,  in  a  land  of 
liberty,  naturally  excited  his  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  he  angrily  asked  the  warder 
how  he  could  dare  to  offer  him  such  an 
insult  ?  ce  Go  on,  sir,”  returned^  the 
saucy  fellow  ;  “  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
just  see  what  lumber  there  was  in  the  car¬ 
riage  to  require  six  horses  to  draw  it.” 

The  Bashaw. — Three  natives  of  Frei¬ 
burg  went  upon  an  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land  ;  but  upon  entering  the  sultan’s  do¬ 
minions,  they  were  placed  under  arrest, 
and  carried  before  the  bashaw,  into  whose 
presence  they  would  about  as  willingly 
have  ushered  themselves  as  into  that  of 
Beelzebub  himself.  Whilst  the  bashaw 
was  inspecting  their  passes,  one  of  them 
observed  to  his  neighbour,  te  I  say,  Uli, 
j  ust  look  at  that  goat’s  tremendous  beard  !” 
But  what  was  their  astonishment  when  the 
bashaw  himself  burst  forth  in  their  own 
mother’s  tongue.  “  Put  your  fears  in 
your  pocket,  Uli ;  that  goat’s  head  has 
no  teeth.”  And  he  then  questioned  them 
in  every  direction  about  Switzerland,  and 
Freiburg,  and  particularly  about  one  of 
the  villages  in  that  canton,  and  the  fami¬ 
lies  residing  in  it.  They  of  course  gave 
him  all  the  information  in  their  power; 
and,  after  having  set  them  at  liberty,  he 
feasted  them  handsomely,  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  he  was  a  fellow-countryman 
of  theirs,  whom  a  freak  of  Dame  Fortune 
had  thrown  among  the  infidels,  and  raised 
to  the  station  he  then  filled  After  this 
he  gave  them  permission  to  continue  their 
journey,  furnished  with  money  and  fresh 
passes,  and  made  them  promise  to  pay 
him  a  second  visit  on  their  return  from 
Jerusalem.  They  were  as  good  as  their 
word,  and  on  that  occasion  he  gave  them 
a  letter  and  a  purse  of  gold  for  his  pa¬ 
rents.  On  reaching  their  native  home, 
they  punctually  discharged  the  commis¬ 
sion  intrusted  to  them  ;  but  the  old  peo¬ 
ple  flung  the  money  from  them,  and  could 
not  be  comforted  under  the  afflicting 
news,  that  a  child  of  their’s  should  have 
abjured  the  faith  of  his  forefathers.  The 
magistrates  of  the  canton,  therefore,  took 
possession  of  the  money,  and  ordered  it  to 
be  applied  in  ornamenting  the  church  of 
the  village  in  which  the  bashaw  was  born. 
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There  was  accordingly  purchased  with 
his  gift  six  handsome  gilt  candlesticks, 
which  have  been  preserved  there  to  this 
day. 

The  Two  Shoes. — When  Basle  was 
thronged  with  foreign  troops,  in  the  year 
1743,  the  Swiss  cantons  sent  a  force  to 
protect  the  neutrality  of  their  frontiers.  A 
soldier  from  the  valley  of  Enllibuch  was 
one  day  posted  as  a  sentry  on  the  bridge 
across  the  Rhine  :  his  singular  dress,  but 
particularly  his  enormous  shoes,  which 
were  cased  with  iron,  and  had  long  peaks 
curved  backwards,  attracted  the  attention 
of  a  knot  of  officers,  who  were  strolling 
about  the  spot.  Cue  of  them,  a  young 
dandy  of  the  first  water,  after  staring  at 
him  a  considerable  time,  burst  out  into  a 
hoarse  laugh,  which  was  well  met  by  the 
sturdy  warrior.  <e  You  are  pleased  to 
make  merry  with  my  shoes,  sir  ? — do  you 
know  the  difference  between  jour’s  and 
mine  ?  If  not.  I’ll  help  you — your’s  are 
made  for  running ,  but  mine  for  stand - 
ing  firm."  For.  Lit.  Gaz. 

PRESENT  POPULATION  OF  SICILY - 1830. 

The  population  of  the  island  of  Sicily 
consists  of 

1,780,000  souls,  of  which 

300,000  are  engaged  in  business  or 
agriculture,  and 

300,000  are  ecclesiastics ! 

In  the  island  there  are  1,117  convents, 
which  contain  30,000  monks  and  30,000 
nuns. 

Their  Noblesse  consists  of 
217  Princes 
61  Dukes 
217  Marquesses 
2,000  Barons,  &c. 

Palermo,  the  capital,  contains 
150,000  inhabitants,  and 
388  churches. 

They  export,  annually,  to  the  amount 
of  -  5,600,000  ducats,  and 
import  6,750,000  do.  Q. 

ORIGIN  OF  POST  CHAISES. 

Post-chaises  and  post-travelling  were 
introduced  into  England  by  Mr.  John 
Tull,  son  of  the  celebrated  writer  on  hus¬ 
bandry,  for  the  former  of  which  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  patent,  in  1734.  Mr.  Birch, 
eoachmaker,  of  Great  Queen-sireet,  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn  Fields,  gave,  in  Nov.  1825, 
what  he  termed  a  jubilee  dinner,  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  circumstance  of  a  workman  hav¬ 
ing  passed  fifty  years  in  the  employ  of 
himself  and  his  predecessor.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion,  he  mentioned  several  curious  par¬ 
ticulars  connected  with  the  history  of 
coach-building,  and,  amongst  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  stated  that  the  first  post- 
chaise  used  in  England,  was  built  at  his 


house,  within  a  century  before  ;  it  had 
but  two  wheels,  and  opened  in  front,  like 
the  bathing-machines  used  at  Margate  and 
elsewhere. 


YANKEE  SUBLIMITIES. 

But  the  Drama — -the  legitimate  and 
awful  Drama — I  do  not  mean  the  bastard 
issue  of  caricature  and  show,  of  barbarous 
pageantry  and  spectacle,  is  the  generous 
high-hearted  offspring  either  of  savage 
strength,  ivalking  with  a  loud  voice 
among  the  unvisited  solitudes  of  the 
human  heart ,  or  of  poetry  and  eloquence 
under  a  high  state  of  cultivation— per¬ 
haps  under  the  highest,  wandering  about 
the  earth ,  like  the  animated  statuary 
of  Olympus. 

The  Yankee  and  Boston  Lit.Gaz. 


GRIEF  AND  INTEREST 
Appear  in  Holland  to  walk  arm  ir.  arm 
together.  We  extract  the  following  pub¬ 
lic  notice  from  a  Dutch  journal :  fc  After 
a  short  illness,  my  wife  died  yesterday 
morning,  leaving  me  with  three  infant 
children.  In  the  hope  that  her  pure  soul 
is  with  God,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  my 
customers,  that  my  stores  will  continue  to 
be  as  well  furished  and  attended  to  as 
formerly,  having  confided  them  to  the  di¬ 
rection  of  my  principal  clerk,  a  man  ex¬ 
tremely  intelligent,  and  as  well  versed  in 
business  as  the  deceased  herself.” 


Cu£tam£  at  Startaug  gfrumtrtejf. 


RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES  AT  LIMA. 

A  recent  traveller  in  Lima  and  Peru, 
who  resided  for  a  long  time  in  the  former 
state,  thus  describes  the  religious  practices 
of  the  Limenos. 

((  They  are  extremely  fond  of  gaudy 
shows,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic 
religion  tend  very  much  to  encourage  this 
taste.  On  particular  saints’  days,  those 
in  the  greatest  esteem  among  them,  the 
images  are  taken  down  from  their  niches, 
and  carried  in  procession  (attended  by  the 
principal  inhabitants  and  clergy)  to  the 
different  churches,  to  visit  their  neighbour 
saints.  On  these  occasions,  which  occur 
very  frequently,  the  streets  through  which 
the  procession  passes  are  filled  with  crowds 
of  people,  and  the  windows  and  balconies 
lined  with  company,  dressed  in  their  best 
attire.  As  the  image  passes  along,  baskets 
full  of  flowers  are  emptied  from  the  win¬ 
dows  to  regale  the  saint,  and  these  are 
generally  scrambled  and  fought  for  by 
the  mob,  and  preserved  as  valuable  re¬ 
lics. 

“  All  religious  ceremonies  are  con¬ 
ducted  with  the  utmost  parade  and  osten¬ 
tation.  When  a  person  of  consequence 
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lies  at  the  point  of  death,  the  priest  is  sent 
for  to  administer  the  sacrament.  The  host 
in  a  splendid  carriage,  drawn  by  four 
horses,  is  carried  by  a  priest,  who  chants 
or  reads  all  the  way,  and  is  followed  by 
a  procession  on  foot  with  tapers  and  flam¬ 
beaus,  attended  by  soldiers  to  preserve 
order.  It  is  received  by  the  kneeling  re¬ 
latives  of  the  dying  man  at  the  door  of 
the  house ;  and  when  the  ceremony  is 
finished,  it  returns  to  the  church  in  the 
same  manner.  The  funerals  of  persons 
of  condition  are  generally  performed  by  a 
procession  of  priests  at  night,  lighted  by 
torches,  who  accompany  the  body  from 
the  house  to  a  church.  It  is  afterwards 
put  into  a  hearse,  and  carried  for  inter¬ 
ment  to  the  public  cemetry,  about  a  mile 
from  the  city.  This  cemetry  consists  of 
a  chapel,  and  a  large  piece  of  ground 
walled  in,  and  a  most  pestiferous  smell 
arises  from  it,  because  the  bodies  are  only 
just  put  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

“  A  disgusting  practice  prevails  in 
Lima,  especially  among  the  lower  orders, 
who  do  not  choose  to  incur  the  expense 
of  burying  their  children — of  exposing 
their  dead  bodies  near  some  of  the  churches. 

I  was  not  aware  of  this  custom  at  first, 
and  having  often  to  pass  a  church  near 
the  house  in  which  I  lived,  I  was  very 
much  annoyed  by  offensive  odours  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  bundles  placed  on  a  low 
wall  round  the  building.  On  inquiry,  I 
found  that  the  bundles  contained  dead 
children,  left  there  till  the  public  hearse 
should  come  to  remove  and  bury  them. 
As  no  inquiries  are  made  as  to  the  parents, 
and  no  investigation  takes  place  as  to  the 
cause  of  death,  I  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  in  so  immoral  a  place  as  Lima,  child- 
murder  is  very  frequent. 

tc  The  ringing  of  bells  forms  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  religious  ceremonies  in 
Lima,  and  they  make  so  stunning  a  noise 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  attend  to 
any  thing  during  their  peals.  The  bells 
indeed  are  very  musical,  the  brass  of 
which  they  are  composed  having  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  silver  mixed  with  it ; 
but  they  are  rung  in  the  most  discordant 
manner.  Instead  of  being  pulled  in 
chimes,  as  in  England,  thongs  of  leather 
are  fixed  to  the  clappers  ;  and  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  times  boys  ascend  the  belfry  and 
swing  the  tongues  of  all  the  bells  at  once, 
from  one  side  to  another,  producing  the 
most  barbarous  combination  of  sounds 
imaginable.  A  friar  who  had  been  in 
England  once  told  me,  that  the  English 
have  very  good  bells  if  they  knew  but 
how  to  ring  them.  Monteagudo,  the 
prime  minister  of  San  Martin,  forbade 
that  the  bells  in  Lima  should  be  rung  for 
more  than  five  minutes  at  one  lime,  and 


regulated  the  number  of  ringings  during 
the  day  ;  but  this  order  was  afterwards 
abolished  as  profane  and  irreligious.” 


THE  EMPEROR  PAUL. 

Doyen,  his  painter,  was  at  work  upon 
a  picture  representing  a  trait  in  the  life  of 
Pericles,  and  Anaxagoras  the  philosopher. 
The  prince,  happening  to  look  in  upon 
him,  asked  him  the  name  of  the  latter 
personage  ;  to  which  he  replied.  f  Epa- 
minondas.’  e  Think  you  so.  Doyen  ?  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  it  is  Anaxagoras.9 
‘  Right,  right, 9  rejoined  the  crafty  limner ; 

(  these  out-of-the-way  names  completely 
dumbfound  me  ;  my  memory’s  at  sixes 
and  sevens  ;  and  as  for  my  eyes,  they  be¬ 
gin  to  fail  me,  for  want  of  oil  to  trim  my 
lamp.  ’  The  emperor  was  at  no  loss  to 
divine  what  the  oil  implied  ;  the  self-same 
evening  he  put  a  thousand  pounds  under 
a  cover,  and  labelled  them,  ‘  Oil  for  Mr. 
Doyen’s  lamp.’  Some  days  afterwards, 
Paul  was  walking  in  the  alley  of  Paw- 
losky  with  his  court,  and  met  the  painter* 

‘  Well,  Master  Doyen,  is  your  sight 
mended?’  f  Of  a  truth,  sire,’  he  an¬ 
swered,  f  there’s  not  a  second  occulist  in 
Europe  as  skilful  as  your  majesty.’ 

For.  Lit.  Gaz. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

How  can  a  man  swallow  a  door? — ■ 
By  bolting  it. 

Why  is  the  tail  of  your  coat  like  the 
letter  V  ? — Because  it  comes  after  U. 

Why  is  a  man  overjoyed  like  the  river 
Dee  on  fire  ? — Because  he  is  delighted. 

Why  are  the  steam  boat  regulations 
like  a  bad  wife  ? — Because  the  baggage 
is  taken  at  the  risk  of  the  owner. 

Why  is  a  man  who  expects  a  kiss,  and 
is  refused,  like  a  wretched  fisherman  ? — ■ 
Because  he  has  lost  his  smack. 

Why  is  a  person  cutting  off  the  tail  of 
a  hen  like  a  man  suffering  a  recovery 
(at  law)  ? — Because  he  is  docking  a 
H-  entail. 

When  was  B  the  first  letter  of  the  al¬ 
phabet  ?«— In  the  time  of  No  A,  (Noah). 

What  three  letters  are  equivalent  to 
foe?— N.  M.  E. 

How  would  you  inform  a  Bee  on  paper, 
that  you  saw  him,  without  writing  a  word  ? 
—Write  down,  I, C.  U.,  O  !  U.B.C.B.  ! 
(1  see  you,  oh  !  you  busy  bee  !) 

Can  you  spell  a  part  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  in  three  letters? — E.  G.  an’ C. 
(Egean  Sea.) 

Why  is  a  statue  like  a  fig  ? — Because 
it  is  an  F.  I.G.  (effigy.) 
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Wednesday,  Feb.  24. 

Ash  Wednesday  —St.  Mathias. —  High  Water  '29m  after  2  Morn—f>lm  after  2  After. 

St  Mathias. _ This  active  and  zealous  saint,  who  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  was  seized 

about  the  year  62,  whilst  travelling'  in  Galilee,  and  carried  before  the  High  Priest 
Ananias,  who  had  before  inhumanly  occasioned  the  murder  of  the  amiable  and 
yious  James  the  Just,  and,  like  that  illustrious  apostle,  remaining  stedfast  in  his 
faith,  he  was  first  stoned,  and  then  beheaded  with  an  axe,  which  fearful  instru¬ 
ment  forms  a  concomitant  emblem  of  this  disciple,  in  all  graphic  representations. 
The  Lent  having  commenced,  a  few  words  upon  the  observing  of  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  The  Lenten  fast  was  originally  established  to  commemorate  our 
Saviour’s  miraculous  fasting,  and  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  great  feast  of  Eas¬ 
ter.  Pope  Telesphorons,  in  the  second  century,  is  the  first  who  is  recorded  to  have 
instituted  days  of  abstinence  before  Easter  In  England,  the  establishing  of  a 
fast  at  this  season  dates  its  origin  from  Ercombert,  who  instituted  it  in  641.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  generations  have  marked  the  distinctions  between  the  various  kinds  of 
food.  In  this  country  we  find  flesh  prohibited  during  lent,  though  Henry  VIII 
published  a  proclamation,  in  1543,  allowing  the  use  of  white  meats,  which  con¬ 
tinued  in  force  until  by  proclamations  of  James  I  in  1619  and  1625,  and  by 
Charles  I.  in  1627  and  1631,  flesh  was  wholly  forbiddetn 

Thursday,  Feb.  25 

St.  Tarasius,  died  A.d.  806. — Sun  rises  44m  after  6— sets  1 7m  after  5. 

Feb.  2b  1723  — -Expired  /et.  91,  the  justly  celebrated  and  illustrious  architect,  Sir  Christopher 
'  Wren,  After  the  dreadful  fire  of  London,  Sir  Christopher  was  appointed  the 
principal  architect  for  rebuilding  the  city,  but  the  noble  plan  that  he  drew  for  im¬ 
proving  the  capital  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  vexatious  disputes  about 
the  ground,  being  private  property,  and  the  tenacity  with  which  the  citizens  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  sites  of  their  old  houses.  So  vast  was  the  application  of  this  great 
man,  after  his  appointment  to  the  station  hove  named,  that  the  number  and  va¬ 
riety  of  his  works  form  such  a  body  of  civil  architecture ,  as  appears  to  be  rather 
the  production  of  a  whole  century,  than  of  the  life  and  labour  of  one  mam  there 
is  no  parallel  instance  on  record.  The  number  of  Parish  Churches  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  alluded  to,  built  by  our  architect  in  London,  amount  in  number  to  53 ;  be¬ 
sides  which  he  erected  a  host  of  other  magnificent  structures  in  the  metropolis  and 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Friday,  Feb.  26. 

St.  Porphyrus,  B.  of  Gaza,  d.  a.d.  420 — High  Water  54m  after  3  morn — 15m  after  4  After. 

Feb.  2 6,1723. — Expired  Thomas  D’Urfey,  the  poet  and  dramatist.  This  singular  individual 
was  a  lively  genius  and  diverting  companion,  and  a  cheerful,  honest,  and  good- 
natured  fellow.  He  was  the  delight  of  the  best  companies,  from  the  beginning  of 
Charles  the  II. ’s  reign  to  the  close  of  that  of  the  first  George.  Tom  shared  the  usual 
fate  of  those  whose  only  merit  is  to  contribute  to  merriment}  and,  towards  the 
end  of  his  life,  he  stood  in  need  of  assistance  to  prevent  his  passing  the  remainder 
of  it  in  a  prison  ;  to  speak  in  his  own  words,  “  After  having  written  more  odes 
than  Horace,  and  about  tour  tinses  as  many  comedies  as  Terence,  he  found  him¬ 
self  reduced  to  great  difficulties  by  the  importunities  of  a  set  ot  men,  who,  of  late 
years,  had  furnished  him  with  the  accommodations  of  life,  and  would  not,  as  we 
say,  be  paid  with  a  song.” 

Saturday  Feb.  27. 

Stt  Nestor,  Bishop  and  Martyr,— Sun  rises  40m  after  0 — sets  21  m  after  5. 

Feb.  27,  1792. — On  this  day  the  House  of  Commons  in  Dublin  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Sunday,  Feb.  28. 

FIRST  SUNDAY  IN  LKNT. 

Less,  for  the  Day ,  19  chap.  Genesis  to  ver.  30,  morn. — 22  chap.  Genesis  even 

Feb.  28,  1757. — Died  Dr.  Edward  Moore,  the  author  of  the  tragedy  of  the  ‘  Gamester,’  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  moral  dramas  upon  the  stage.  He  was  the  author  also  of 
some  comedies  and  fables  in  verse  of  more  than  ordinary  merit. 

Monday,  March  1. 

St.  David. — Full  Moon  ‘2m  after  8  morning. 

March,  various,  tierce,  and  wild,  with  wind-crack’d  cheeks, 

By  wilder  Welshmen  led,  and  crowned  with  leeks. 

These  lines  of  Churchill  are  very  appropriate  and  characteristic.  They  lead  us 
immediately  to  the  anniversary  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  Welsh,  of  whom  we  are 
now  about  to  speak.  He  was  the  son  of  Xantus,  Prince  of  Cereticu,  now  Cardi¬ 
ganshire,  by  Malearia,  a  Nun.  He  died  at  the  great  age  of  146  years,  and  was  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  church  of  St*.  Andrew,  supposed  to  have  been  created  by  St.  Patrick 
about  the  year  474.  St.  David  was  a  most  amiable  and  virtuous  character,  devout 
and  humble,  and  steady  in  the  practice  of  benevolence  and  diffusive  charity. 

Tuesday,  March  2. 

Charles  the  Good — High  Water  \m  after  7  morning — 32m  after  7  after. 

Mar.  2,  1797  — Expired  in  his  80th  year,  Horace  Walpole,  the  Earl  of  Orford,  a  nobleman  of 
brilliant  taste  and  considerable  literary  powers.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
work5',  and  at  his  elegant  residence,  Strawberry  Hill,  he  caused  to  be  printed 
many  books  of  note. 
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See  page  1.31. 


BTugtrateU  ^rttctc. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  SPANISH  WAR. 


Et  qui  fecere,  et  qui  facta  aliorutn  scripsere, 
multi  iaudantur.  Sallust. 

It  was  during  the  exterminating  war¬ 
fare  which  characterized  the  invasion  of 
Spain  by  the  French,  that  a  small  body 
of  Cuirassiers,  detached  from  the  main 
division,  had  halted  for  the  night  at  a 
village  called  Figuieras.  The  appearance 
of  this  companj7  was  to  the  poor  inhabi¬ 
tants  a  source  of  disagreeable  anticipa¬ 
tions,  actuated  as  they  were  by  natural 
antipathy  to  a  domineering  foe,  and  by 
anxiety  for  the  little  properly  acquired  by 
the  toil  of  congregated  years* 

“  What  ho  1”  cried  the  leader  of  the 
soldiery,  as  he  stopped  before  the  gate  of 
the  monastery,  the  only  house  in  the  ham¬ 
let  that  appeared  capable  of  rendering 
any  tolerable  accommodation  ;  tc  Open 
your  doors,  or,  by  my  valiant  Sovereign, 
all  your  Aves  will  not  profit  you,”  and 
as  he  spoke  he  struck  the  portal  with  his 
sword,  as  if  to  prove  his  threats  would 
9 — Vo?..  V.  I 


speedily  be  enforced,  if  a  ready  acquies¬ 
cence  were  not  accorded  to  his  mandates. 

There  was  silence  for  a  time,  as  though 
the  inmates  were  deliberating  on  what 
course  to  pursue  ;  and  then  the  figure  of 
an  aged  man  became  apparent,  as  with 
trembling  hands  he  loosed  the  fastenings 
which  secured  the  dwelling.  He  bore  a 
torch,  whose  gleam  threw  a  murky  glare 
upon  the  men  at  arms,  and  served  but 
indistinctly  to  illumine  the  gloomy  court. 
ff  Save  you  1”  said  the  French  Colonel 
ironically,  at  the  same  time  making  a 
lowly  obeisance,  “  I  bear  my  superior’s 
greetings  to  your  holy  body,  and  expeet 
good  fare  for  my  commands:  the  cellars 
are  well  stored,  no  doubt?”  A  crimson 
glow  for  a  moment  flushed  the  pallid 
cheek  of  the  venerable  father,  as  La  Ville 
(for  that  was  the  Colonel’s  name)  con¬ 
cluded  his  address ;  but  it  passed  in¬ 
stantly  away,  and  he  returned  no  re¬ 
sponse  save  by  a  gentle  inclination  of  the 
head. 

La  Ville  regarded  not  his  emotion, 
but,  ordering  his  soldiers  to  dismount  and 
place  their  chargers  in  the  spacious  court¬ 
yard,  entered  the  solemn  pile  accom- 
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panied  by  his  brother  officers.  The  clang 
of  the  spurs  as  they  paced  along  the 
vaulted  passages,  escorted  by  their  aged 
guide,  too  plainly  announced  to  the  monks 
the  propinquity  of  their  enemies, — those 
wonted  scoffers  of  all  the  sacred  ordinances 
of  religion,  for  such  a  character  had  they 
acquired  ;  partly  true,  but  principally 
founded  on  the  misrepresentations  of  those 
who  were  well  aware  how  much  such  a 
belief  would  kindle  patriotic  zeal  against 
them. 

As  they  entered  the  refectory,  the  as¬ 
sembled  brethren  rose  from  their  seats, 
and  calmly  viewed  the  haughty  intruders. 

“  Excuse  me.  Fathers'.”  exclaimed  La 
Ville,  awed  into  respect  by  their  dignified 
demeanour,/*  but  my  men  require  repose, 
and  in  these  troublous  times,  as  little 
courtesy  is  needed,  I  have  that  plea  to 
warrant  this  intrusion  ;  my  men  must  be 
provided  with  good  cheer,  or  else — ”  and 
he  touched  the  hilt  of  his  sabre  signifi¬ 
cantly.  **  But,”  he  continued,  <c  I  hope 
there  will  not  be  occasion  for  proceeding 
to  extremities,  the  odds  are  too  much  in 
our  favour.” 

<f  Sir,”  replied  the  Abbot,  ct  your 


wishes  must  be  obeyed,  were  even  our 
desire  to  serve  you  less.” 

“  I  deem,  if  I  relied  on  that,  my  en¬ 
tertainment  were  but  very  poor.” 

**  This  is  an  unkind  opinion,”  returned 
the  superior  ;  <c  deeds  will  convince  you 
of  its  fallacy.”  So  saying,  he  motioned 
them  to  sit  down,  and  commanded  the 
servitors  to  load  the  table  with  the  best 
the  monastery  could  afford. 

The  table  soon  groaned  beneath  the 
weight  of  delicacies,  and  cordiality  usurp¬ 
ed  the  place  where  distrust  so  lately 
reigned.  The  Abbot  left  the  apartment 
for  a  brief  interval,  and  speedily  returned, 
followed  by  two  attendants  bearing  im¬ 
mense  silver  vessels  filled  with  luscious 
and  delicious  wine. 

“  Now,  tell  me  candidly,”  exclaimed 
a  young  officer  but  lately  arrived  from 
the  military  college,  c‘  tell  me  if  you  have 
any  pretty  damsel  here — you  understand 
me,  a  niece  or  so,  to  benefit  by  your  pious 
admonitions  ?** 

The  eye  of  the  superior  shone  with  a 
wrathful  glare  at  the  speaker,  and  then  a 
bitter  smile  passed  across  his  features. 

“  Fear  not,”  he  replied,  e(  for  this 
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night’s  entertainment  will  be  belter  than 
you  shall  hereafter  enjoy  ;  but  Heaven 
forbid  we  should  harbour  such  polluted 
beings  as  you  allude  to  1” 

“  Ay,”  retorted  La  Ville,  “  at  least 
for  irreligious  laymen,  who  know  not 
how  to  temper  their  love-suits  with  pious 
sighings  for  the  great  iniquity  of  our  frail 
natures:  but  a  truce  with  raillery,  and 
let  us  taste  the  wine ;  nothing  so  much 
promotes  good  fellowship.” 

“  But,  good  father,”  he  continued,  as 
he  filled  a  goblet  with  the  sparkling  wine, 
“  you  must  pledge  me  in  a  bumper,  so 
fill  your  glass.” 

“  The  rules  of  our  order  forbid  us  to 
indulge  in  wine,”  answered  the  Abbot, 
“  and  therefore  you  must  excuse  me  and 
my  brethren  from  tasting  of  the  ruby  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  vine.” 

La  Villa  smiled  ironically f  as  though 
he  thought  it  was  hypocrisy  on  the  father’s 
part  in  refusing  to  drink  any  thing  stronger 
than  the  liquid  spring  of  water.  He 
raised  the  goblet  to  his  lips,  but  placed  it 
again  untasted  on  the  board.  The  monks 
looked  upon  the  movement  with  suspi¬ 
cious  eye,  as  if  to  seek  solution  for  the 
Frenchman’s  act. 

“  Suspicion  strikes  me,”  cried  La 
Ville  sternly,  “  and  if  my  surmise  prove 
correct,  this  shall  be  the  last  exploit  you 
will  enact.  Fellow  Soldiers  !  taste  not 
the  wine,  it  may  be  poisoned  :  such  deeds 
have  been  performed  before,  and  by  mo¬ 
nastic  artifice.”  As  the  speaker  thus 
addressed  his  auditors,  every  eye  was 
riveted  on  the  superior,  whose  counte¬ 
nance  afforded  no  credit  to  the  Colonel’s 
surmise.  “  Drink  of  the  wine  first,”  con¬ 
tinued  LaVille,  “you  and  your  brethren, 
and  then  we  will  follow  your  example.” 

The  Abbot  raised  his  eyes  to  Heaven, 
and  seemed  for  a  moment  buried  in  me¬ 
ditation  ;  then  taking  the  proffered  cup, 
swallowed  the  contents.  The  entire  con¬ 
fraternity  also  drank  the  potion. 

“  Now,  are  you  satisfied  ?”  he  inquired: 
“  now,  are  your  ungenerous  doubts  re¬ 
solved  V* 

“Yes!”  replied  the  French;  “  and 
here  we  pledge  to  you,  good  fathers.” 

Cup  succeeded  cup,  as  the  elated  sol¬ 
diers,  delighted  with  their  superior  enter¬ 
tainment,  sought  to  take  advantage  of 
their  present  favourable  quarters. 

“  Believe  me,”  stammered  out  a  jovial 
Lieutenant,  “  we  will  ever  prove  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  kindness  we  have  experienced, 
and  mayhap,  I  may  send  in  exchange  for 
this  Sauterne,  a  lovely  girl  of  mine,  the 
beauteous  Louise.’’ 

“  A  poor  exchange,”  retorted  another, 
{t  nothing  so  true  as  wine,  nor  so  fickle 
as  woman.” 


“  Wheu  our  royal  eagle  waves  over 
the  entire  land,”  cried  LaVille,  “the 
brethren  of  this  monastery  shall  be 
amply  rewarded  for  their  hospitality, 
and — ” 

“  Stop  your  kind  commendations,’* 
interrupted  the  Abbot;  “that  day  you 
shall  never  behold  :  base  tools  of  vio¬ 
lence,  bear  me,  and  shudder  at  my  words  : 
know  that  the  wine  we  drank  was  poison¬ 
ed  !  Start  not !  our  country  claimed  the 
sacrifice,  and  willingly  we  did  our  duty  ; 
and  though  the  pangs  of  death  are  fast 
approaching,  yet  the  thought  that  you, 
our  enemies,  must  die  with  us,  is  balsam 
to  the  tortured  body.  Does  not  the  venom 
even  now  rankle  in  your  veins?  Speak  ! 
slaves,  speak  !” 

Consternation  seized  the  French  as 
they  listened  to  the  dreadful  declaration, 
and  even  then,  the  agonizhig  throbs  de¬ 
clared  how  true  was  the  assertion.  Madly 
they  rushed  on  their  betrayers,  but  deatli 
was  already  enacting  his  part,  and  stay  ed 
their  impetuous  hands.  Soon  the  smothered 
groan,  the  frightful  scream,  the  mingled 
prayer  and  curse,  rose  on  the  silent  ear 

of  night. - The  morning  came  ;  and  of 

the  many  who  had  entered  on  the  previ¬ 
ous  evening  into  the  monastery,  not  one 
remained  to  quit  its  gloomy  precincts. 

United  Ser.  Jour. 


STANZAS. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

No — pleasures,  hopes,  affections  gone, 

'I  lie  wretch  may  bea!  ami  yet  live  on, 

Like  tilings  within  the  cold  rock  found 
Alive,  when  all  s  congeal’d  around. 

-  Moore. 

Oh  !  what  were  man,  if  in  life’s  giddy  round. 
Urged  on  by  pleasures  which  so  fleetly  fade. 
He  held  no  spot  where  real  joys  abound. 

That  smile  alike  in  sunshine  and  in  shade  ? 
Our  hopes,  our  fears,  our  feelings,  and  our 
thought. 

Cling  with  devotion  to  earth’s  dearest  spot ; 
’Tis  there  where,  thwarted  in  each  object 
sought, 

Domestic  joys  acutest  feelings  blot. 

Oh  !  what  were  man,  if  youth  amid  the  crowds 
That  trip  along  on  footsteps  light  and  fleet. 
Singled  no  form  to  chase  life’s  adverse  clouds. 
Or  strew  its  sterile  paths  with  flow’rets 
sweet  ? 

No  soul  to  kindle  in  his  vacant  breast 
Those  flames  which  fallen  nature  can  im¬ 
prove  ! 

No  form  on  which  li is  eye  might  fondly  rest, 
Reflecting  rapture  and  imbibing  love  ? 

Oh  !  w  hat  were  man  if  he  one  heart  sincere 
Could  not  obtain  to  listen  to  his  sigh, 

One  kindred  soul  to  mingle  tear  with  tear. 

Or  smooth  the  pillow  of  adversity  : 

One  form  his  bliss,  his  feelings  to  reflect, 

One  ear  his  praises  and  his  triumph  share; 
One  bosom  which,  though  ev'ry  hope  be 
wreck’d, 

In  weal  or  woe  his  image  loved  should  wear  ? 
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Oli  wliat  were  man  if  death’s  clay  portals 
closed 

For  ever  on  the  forms  in  life  held  dear; 

If  all  who  in  his  icy  arms  reposed, 

Woke  but  in  memory’s  creative  tear  ?j 
Without  a  hope  or  beacon  to  illume. 

How  sad  the  prospect,  how  acute  death’s 
sting  ! 

Man’s  destined  journey  to  the  yawning  tomb  : 
Through  galling  paths  a  ray  less  wandering! 

Man  has  his  home,  and  home’s  endearing  ties, 
Blessings  that  gild  his  infancy  and  age  ; 
Beauty,  on  whom  youth  dwells  with  raptured 
eyes. 

Illumes  the  onset  of  his  pilgrimage. 
Friendship,  respect,  man’s  later  moments  bless. 
And  hope  revives  as  days  and  hours  con¬ 
sume  : 

Departed  friends  and  realms  of  happiness 
Await  the  pilgrim,  man,  beyond  the  tomb. 
Oxford,  IS  JO  PLOWMAN. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  OLD  COATS. 


I  love  an  old  coat.  By  an  old  coat, 
I  mean  not  one  of  last  summer’s  growth, 
on  which  the  gloss  yet  lingers,  shadowy, 
and  intermittent,  like  a  faint  ray  of  sun¬ 
light  on  the  counting-house  desk  of  a 
clothier’s  warehouse  in  Eastcheap,  but  a 
real  unquestionable  antique,  which  for 
some  five  or  six  years  has  withstood  the 
combined  assaults  of  sun,  dust,  and  rain, 
has  lost  all  pretensions  to  starch,  unsocial 
formality,  and  gives  the  shoulders  assu¬ 
rance  of  ease,  and  the  waist  of  a  holiday. 
Such  a  coat  is  my  delight.  It  presents 
itself  to  my  mind’s  eye,  mixed  up  with 
a  thousand  varying  recollections,  and 
not  only  shadows  forth  the  figures,  but 
recals  the  very  faces,  even  to  the  parti¬ 
cular  expression  of  eye,  brow,  or  lip, 
of  friends  over  whom  the  waters  of  obli¬ 
vion  have  long  since  rolled.  This,  you 
will  say,  is  strange.  Granted  ;  but  mark 
how  I  deduce  my  analogy  1 

In  that  repository  of  wit,  learning,  and 
sarcasm,  the  ffTale  of  a  Tub,”  Swift 
pertinently  remarks,  that,  in  forming  an 
estimate  of  an  individual’s  trade  or  pro¬ 
fession,  one  should  look  to  his  dress. 
The  man  himself  is  nothing  ;  his  apparel 
is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  ;  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  his  inward 
and  spiritual  grace.  What,  adds  the 
satiris',  is  a  lawyer,  but  a  black  wig  and 
gown,  hung  up  on  an  animated  peg,  like 
a  barber’s  caxon  on  a  block  ?  What,  a 
judge,  but  an  apt  conjunction  of  scarlet 
and  white  ermine,  thrown  over  a  similar 
peg,  a  little  stouter,  perhaps,  and  stuck 
upright  on  a  Bench  ?  What,  a  dandy, 
but  a  pair  of  tight  persuasives  to  corns 
and  gentility,  exuberant  pantaloons,  and 
unimpeachable  coat  and  hat,  trimly  ap¬ 
pended  to  a  moving  stick,  from  a  yard 
and  a  half  to  two  yards  high,  grown  in 
Bond  Street,  and  cut  down  in  the  fulness 


of  time  in  the  King’s  Bench  ?  What,  a 
lord  mayor,  but  a  gold  chain  stuck  round 
the  neck  of  a.  plump  occupier  of  space  ? 
What,  a  physician,  but  a  black  gilt¬ 
headed  cane,  thiust,  with  professional 
gravity,  under  the  snout  of  an  embodied 
te  Memento  Mori?”  What,  an  aider- 
man,  but  a  furred  gown  and  white  nap¬ 
kin  stuck  beneath  the  triple  chin  of  a 
polypelalous  personification  of  dyspepsia? 
—-Caxon  the  barber  held  opinions  simi¬ 
lar  to  these.  ‘fPray  Sir,”  said  he  to 
the  Antiquary,  <s  do  not  venture  near 
the  sands  to-night  ;  for  when  you  are 
dead  and  gone,  there  will  only  be  three 
wigs  left  in  the  village.”* 

If  then  we  look  to  the  dress— of  which 
the  coat,  of  course,  forms  the  chief  fea¬ 
ture — as  the  criterion  of  a  man,  it  is  logi¬ 
cally  manifest  that  the  appearance  of 
certain  coats  will  renew  the  recollection 
of  certain  individuals  ;  or  suppose  we 
substitute  the  word  ce  coat”  for  “  man,” 
and  it  will  be  equally  manifest  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  coat  is  bona  fide  a  certain  man. — - 
Now,  whenever  I  see  an  old  coat,  brown, 
rusty,  and  long-waisted,  with  the  dim 
metal  buttons  at  the  back,  sewed  on  so 
far  apart,  that  if  a  short-sighted  man 
were  to  stand  upon  the  one,  he  could 
scarcely — according  to  the  ordinary  laws 
of  probability — see  over  to  the  other  ;  I 
imagine,  on  Swift’s  principle,  that  I  see 
my  fat  city  friend,  Tims,  who  died  of  a 
lord  mayor’s  feast,  ten  years  since  come 
Martinmas.  In  like  manner,  whenever 
I  behold  a  gaunt,  attenuated  blue  sur- 
tout,  so  perfectly  old-fashioned  in  shape, 
that  I  should  hardly  be  justified  in 
making  an  affidavit  before  Sir  Richard 
Biruie,  that,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  it 
was  younger  than  the  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
at  Palmyra  ;  I  think  that  I  behold  mine 
ancient  college-chum,  Dickson— —the 
cream  of  bachelors — the  pink  of  polite¬ 
ness — the  most  agreeable  of  tipplers  ; 
who  expired  last  year  of  vexation,  the 
necessary  consequence  of  his  having 
been  married  a  full  fortnight  to  a  Blue 
Stocking.  Peace  to  his  ashes  ! — he  al¬ 
ways  spoke  respectfully  of  whisky 
punch  ! 

Old  coals  are  the  indices  by  which  a 
man’s  peculiar  turn  of  mind  may  be 
pointed  out.  So  tenaciously  do  I  hold 
this  opinion,  that,  in  passing  down  a 
crowded  thoroughfare,  the  Strand,  for 
instance,  I  would  wager  odds,  that,  in 
seven  out  of  ten  cases,  I  would  tell  a 
stranger’s  character  and  calling  by  the 
mere  cut  of  his  every-day  coat.  Who 
can  mistake  the  staid,  formal  gravity  of 


*  Vide  Sir  W.  Scott’s  novel  of  the  Anti¬ 
quary,  Yol.  I. 
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the  orthodox  divine,  in  the  corresponding 
weight,  fulness,  and  healthy  condition  of 
his  familiar,  easy-natured  flaps?  Who 
sees  not  the  necessities — the  habitual 
eccentricities  of  the  poet,  significantly  de¬ 
veloped  in  his  two  haggard,  shapeless  old 
apologies  for  skirts,  original  in  their  ge¬ 
nius  as  Christabel,  uncouth  in  their  build 
as  the  New  Palace  at  Pimlico  ?  Who 
can  misapprehend  the  motions  of  the 
spirit,  as  it  slily  flutters  beneath  the 
Quaker’s  drab  ?  Thus,  loo,  the  sable  hue 
of  the  lawyer’s  working  coat  corresponds 
most  convincingly  with  the  colour  of  his 
conscience :  while  his  thrift,  dandyism, 
and  close  attention  to  appearances,  tell 
their  own  tale  in  the  half-pay  officer’s 
smart,  but  somewhat  faded  exterior. 

No  lover  of  independence  ventures  vo¬ 
luntarily  on  a  new  coat.  This  is  an 
axiom  not  to  be  overturned,  unlike  the 
safety  stage-coaches.  The  man  who 
piques  himself  on  the  newness  of  such  an 
habiliment,  is — till  time  hath  “  mould¬ 
ered  it  into  beauty” — its  slave.  When¬ 
ever  he  goes,  he  is  harassed  by  an  appre¬ 
hension  of  damaging  it.  Hence  he  loses 
his  sense  of  independence,  and  becomes 
— a  Serf!  How  degrading  !  To  suc¬ 
cumb  to  one’s  superiors  is  bad  enough  ; 
but  to  be  the  martyr  of  a  few  yards  of 
cloth  ;  to  be  the  Helot  of  a  tight  fit  ;  to 
be  shackled  by  the  ninth  fraction  of  a 
man  ;  to  be  made  submissive  to  the  sun, 
the  dust,  the  rain,  and  the  snow  ;  to  be 
panic-stricken  by  the  chimney-sweep  ; 
to  be  scared  by  the  dustman  ;  to  shud¬ 
der  at  the  advent  of  the  baker  ;  to  give 
precedence  to  the  scavenger  ;  to  concede 
the  wall  to  a  peripatetic  conveyancer  of 
eggse;  to  palpitate  at  the  irregular  sallies 
of  a  mercurial  cart-horse  ;  to  look  up 
with  awe  at  the  apparition  of  a  giggling 
servant  girl,  with  a  slop-pail  thrust  half 
way  out  of  a  garret  window  ;  to  coast  a 
gutter  with  a  horrible  anticipation  of 
consequences  ;  to  faint  at  the  visitation  of 
a  shower  of  soot  down  the  chimney  ; — to 
be  compelled  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  each 
and  all  of  these  vile  contingencies  ;  can 
any  thing  in  human  nature  be  so  pre¬ 
posterous,  so  effeminate,  so  disgraceful  ? 
A  truly  great  mind  spurns  the  bare  idea 
of  such  slavery  ;  hence,  according  to  the 
“  Subaltern,”  Wellington  liberated  Spain 
in  a  red-coat,  extravagantly  over-esti¬ 
mated  at  sixpence,  and  Napoleon  entered 
Moscow  in  a  green  one  out  at  the  el¬ 
bows. 

An  old  coat  is  the  aptest  possible  sym¬ 
bol  of  sociality.  An  old  shoe  is  not  to 
be  despised/,  an  old  hat,  provided  it  have 
a  crown,  is  not  amiss  ;  none  but  a  cynic 
would  speak  irreverently  of  an  old  slip¬ 
per  ;  but  were  I  called  upon  to  put  for¬ 


ward  the  most  unique  impersonation  of 
comfort,  I  should  give  a  plumper  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  an  old  coat.  The  very  mention 
of  this  luxury  conjures  up  a  thousand 
images  of  enjoyment.  It  speaks  of  warm 

fire-sides - long  flowing  curtains - -a 

downy  arm-chair — a  nicely  trimmed  lamp 
— a  black  cat  fast  asleep  on  the  hearth¬ 
rug — a  bottle  of  old  Port  (vintage  1812) 
— a  snuff-box — a  cigar— a  Scotch  novel 
—and,  above  all,  a  social,  independent, 
unembarrassed  attitude,  Wiih  a  new  coat 
this  last  blessing  is  unattainable.  Im¬ 
prisoned  in  this  detestable  tunic — oh,  how 
unlike  the  flowing  toga  of  the  ancients ! 
— we  are  perpetually  haunted  with  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  necessities  of  our  condi¬ 
tion.  A  sudden  pinch  in  the  waist  dis¬ 
pels  a  philosophic  reverie  ;  another  in  the 
elbow  withdraws  us  from  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  poet  to  the  recollection  of 
the  tailor ;  Snip’s  goose  vanquishes  Ana¬ 
creon’s  dove  ;  while,  as  regards  our  po¬ 
sition,  to  lean  forward,  is  inconvenient ; 
to  lean  backward,  extravagant ;  to  lean 
sideways,  impossible.  The  great  secret 
of  happiness  is  the  ability  to  merge  self 
in  the  contemplation  of  nobler  objects. 
This  a  new  coat,  as  I  have  just  now 
hinted,  forbids.  It  keeps  incessantly  in¬ 
truding  itself  on  our  attention.  While 
it  flatters  our  sense  of  the  becoming,  it 
compromises  our  freedom  of  thought. 
While  it  .insinuates  that  we  are  the  idol 
of  a  ball-room,  it  neutralizes  the  compli¬ 
ment  by  a  high  pressure  power  on  the 
short  ribs.  It  bids  us  be  easy,  at  the 
expense  of  respiration  ;  comfortable, 
with  elbows  on  the  rack. 

To  be  continued. 


AM  I  TO  BLAME? 

BY  T.  HAYNES  BAYLY. 


Oh  Rosa!  ch  ar  Ri  sa  !  I  know  they  say 
That  my  love’s  lighter  than  air. 

And  tli at  t  can  always  adapt  my  lay 
To  the  first  fair  maid  that  is  fair  ; 

But  if,  before  Rosa  taught  me 
To  worship  a  brighter  flame. 

Some  glimmering  stars  have  caught  me, 
Oh,  say  —  Am  I  to  b  atne  ? 

’Tis  only  by  gazing  on  darker  things 
That  vve  know  lilies  are  white,— 

’Tis  only  by  viewing  a  raven’s  wings 
That  we  prize  plumes  that  are  bright  : 
And  if  in  my  sportive  hours 

I’ve  learnt  that  the  rose  must  shame 
The  sweets  of  all  other  flowers, 

Ob,  say — Am  I  to  blame  ? 

A  first  love  can  never  grow  cold,  they  say. 
Till  the  eye’s  lustre  is  dim  ; 

But  that  which  looks  very  like  love  to-day. 
May  turn  out  merely  a  ivhim. 

My  little  mistakes  are  past,  love  1 
(Never  give  them  a  harsher  name,) 

And  thou  art  my  first  and  last  love, 

Then  say — Am  [  to  blame  ? 

Frazer's  Mag. 
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The  learned  author  of  Waverley  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  principal  incident  in  the 
last  chapter  but  three  of  Old  Mortality, 
(f  was  suggested  by  an  occurrence  of  a 
similar  kind,  told  him  by  a  gentleman, 
now  deceased,  who  held  an  important 
situation  in  the  Excise,  to  which  he  had 
been  raised  by  active  and  resolute  exer¬ 
tions  in  an  inferior  department.  When 
employed  as  a  supervisor  on  the  coast  of 
Galloway,  at  a  time  when  the  immunities 
of  the  Isle  of  Man  rendered  smuggling 
almost  universal  in  that  district,  this 
gentleman  had  the  fortune  to  offend  highly 
several  of  the  leaders  in  the  contraband 
trade,  by  his  zeal  in  serving  the  revenue. 
This  rendered  his  situation  a  dangerous 
one,  and,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
placed  his  life  in  jeopardy.  At  one  time 
in  particular,  as  he  was  riding  after  sun¬ 
set  on  a  summer  evening,  he  came  sud¬ 
denly  upon  a  gang  of  the  most  desperate 
smugglers  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
They  surrounded  him,  without  violence, 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  it 
would  be  resorted  to  if  he  offered  resist¬ 
ance,  and  gave  him  to  understand  he 
must  spend  the  evening  with  them,  since 
they  had  met  so  happily.  The  officer  did 
not  attempt  opposition,.  but  only  asked 
leave  to  send  a  country  lad  to  tell  his 
wife  and  family  that  he  should  be  de¬ 
tained  later  than  he  expected.  As  he  had 
to  charge  the  boy  with  this  message  in 
the  presence  of  the  smugglers,  he  could 
found  no  hope  of  deliverance  from  it, 
save  what  might  arise  from  the  sharpness 
of  the  lad’s  observation,  and  the  natural 
anxiety  and  affection  of  his  wife.  But 
if  his  errand  should  be  delivered  and  re¬ 
ceived  literally,  as  he  was  conscious  the 
smugglers  expected,  it  was  likely  that  it 
might,  by  suspending  alarm  about  his 
absence  from  home,  postpone  all  search 
after  him  till  it  might  be  useless.  Making 
a  merit  of  necessity,  therefore,  he  in¬ 
structed  and  dispatched  his  messenger, 
and  went  with  the  contraband  traders, 
with  seeming  willingness,  to  one  of  their 
ordinary  haunts.  He  sat  down  at  table 
with  them,  and  they  began  to  drink  and 
indulge  themselves  in  gross  jokes,  while, 
like  Mirabel  in  the  “  Inconstant,”  their 
prisoner  had  the  heavy  task  of  receiving 
their  insolence  as  wit,  answering  their 
insults  with  good-humour,  and  withhold¬ 
ing  from  them  the  opportunity  which  they 
sought  of  engaging  him  in  a  quarrel,  that 
they  might  have  a  pretence  for  misusing 
him.  He  succeeded  for  some  time,  but 
soon  became  satisfied  it  was  their  purpose 
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to  murder  him  outright,  or  else  to  beat 
him  in  such  a  manner  as  scarce  to  leave 
him  with  life.  A  regard  for  the  sanctity 
of  the  Sabbath  evening,  which  still  oddly 
subsisted  among  these  ferocious  men 
amidst  their  habitual  violation  of  divine 
and  social  law,  prevented  their  commen¬ 
cing  their  intended  cruelty  until  the  Sab¬ 
bath  should  be  terminated.  They  were 
sitting  around  their  anxious  prisoner,  mut¬ 
tering  to  each  other  words  of  terrible  im¬ 
port,  and  watching  the  index  of  a  clock, 
which  was  shortly  to  strike  the  hour  at 
which,  in  their  apprehension,  murder 
would  become  lawful,  when  their  intend¬ 
ed  victim  heard  a  distant  rustling  like  the 
wind  among  withered  leaves.  It  came 
nearer,  and  resembled  the  sound  of  a 
brook  in  flood  chafing  within  its  banks  ; 
it  came  nearer  yet,  and  was  plainly  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  the  galloping  of  a  party  of 
horse.  The  absence  of  her  husband,  and 
the  account  given  by  the  boy  of  the 
suspicious  appearance  of  those  with  whom 

he  had  remained,  had  induced  Mrs - to 

apply  to  the  neighbouring  town  for  a  party 
of  dragoons,  who  thus  providentially  ar¬ 
rived  in  time  to  save  him  from  extreme 
violence,  if  not  from  actual  destruction. 


REVERIE. 

BY  HORACE  GUILFORD. 

Continued  from  p.  119. 

For  the  Olio. 

Thus  much  for  Reveries  abroad  ; — let 
us  think  of  a  few  by  the  fireside  at  home. 
I  am  no  advocate  for  solitude  ;  for  the 
most  refined  pleasures  of  solitude  are  too 
often  selfish  ;  but  I  must  say  I  have  often 
felt  and  confessed  its  delights. 

One  night,  in  the  latter  end  of  last  Oc¬ 
tober,  I  was  seated  in  my  old-fashioned 
apartment-— the  hour  was  ten  ;  the  thick 
window-curtains,  figured  with  brown  and 
yellow  vine-leaves,  were  close  drawn  ; 
the  deep  and  lulling  quiet  of  the  time  was 
only  disturbed  by  the  intermitted  swell  and 
sinking  of  the  wind  as  it  roared  over  the 
old  sycamores  below,  or  the  sociable  and 
cheerful  crackling  of  a  kennel- coal  fire, 
which  did  not  burn  one  whit  the  dimmer 
when  its  massive  chimney,  and  the  angle 
of  the  old  house  in  which  it  jutted,  shook 
with  the  baffled  blast. 

Its  kindly  flames  in  the  low  corner 
grate,  flashing  on  its  sides  of  gaudy  and 
highly  finished  Dutch  tiles,  showed  in 
tints  of  red  and  brown  the  stories  of  Jo¬ 
seph  and  Daniel,  then  glanced  on  the 
warm  rush  matting  that  tapestried  the 
walls,  and  through  the  open  door  lighted 
up  the  red  moreen  tester,  snowy  sheets, 
and  thick  tufted  counterpane  in  my  bed¬ 
room.  Hector,  my  huge  Newfoundland, 
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ay  stretched  in  calm  indolence  on  the 
warm  hearth-rug,  now  giving'  a  slight 
shiver  or  stifled  bark  in  his  dreams,  then 
indulging  a  most  wanton  and  luxurious 
stretch,  and  settling  him  elf  in  some  new 
posture,  with  an  enviable  consciousness 
of  comfoit,  A  large  tortoiseshell  cat 
slept  under  his  neck,  or  if  she  woke,  woke 
only  to  purr,  hunch  up  her  back,  and  dig 
her  claws  into  the  soft  rug. 

I  was  placed  by  the  fireside  in  a  deep, 
low-seated,  high-backed  arm-chair,  with 
delightful  cushions  ;  my  supper  was  fi¬ 
nished  ;  a  brown-figured  jug  was  on  the 
table.  The  Lover’s  Progress  was  in  my 
hand,  and  I  was  just  reading  that  beauti¬ 
ful  song  which  Dorilaus  and  Charider 
hear  after  supper  in  the  Hostel,  chaunt- 
ed  by  the  ghost  of  their  old  landlord. 

’Tis  late  and  cold,  stir  np  the  tire. 

Sit  close,  and  draw  the  table  Higher; 

Be  merry  and  drink  wine  that’s  old, 

A  hearty  med’cine  ’gainst  a  cold. 

Your  beds  of  wanton  down  the  best. 

Where  you  shall  tumble  to  your  rest; 

Call  for  the  hest  the  house  may  ring, 

Sack  white,  and  claret  let  them  bring. 

And  drink  apace  while  breath  you  have, 

You’ll  find  hut  cold  drink  in  the  grave; 

Plover,  partridge,  for  your  dinner, 

And  a  capon  for  the  sinner. 

You  shall  find  ready  when  you’re  up. 

And  your  horse  shall  have  his  sup. 

Welcome,  welcome  shall  fly  round. 

And  I  shall  smile,  though  underground  1 

— thus  situated,  if  comfort  be  happiness, 
judge  whether  I  was  happy  or  not!  In 
the  midst  of  ail  these  appliances  and 
means  to  boot,  when  my  reposing  body 
and  pleased  mind  were  alike  indulged, 
that  exquisite  picture  in  tke  Castle  of  In¬ 
dolence  w’as  realized, — 

Near  the  pavilion  where  we  slept,  still  ran 

Soft  tinkling  streams,  and  dashing-  waters 
fell, 

And  sobbing  breezes  sigh’d,  and  oft  began 

(Ho  work’d  the  wizard)  wintry  storms  to 
swell, 

As  Heaven  and  earth  they  would  together 
moil  ; 

At  doors  and  windows  threat'ning  seem’d  to 
call. 

The  Demons  of  the  Tempest  growling  fell ; 

Yet  the  least  entrance  found  they  note  at 
all, 

Whence,  sweeter  our  sleep,  secure  in  massy 
hall. 

MY  WATCH. 

Te  lit— — te  tit — le  tit—  -te  tit  !  It  is  my 
poor  watch  calling  out  to  me  in  the  hum¬ 
ming  stillness  of  midnight,  with  feeble 
and  flagging  voice,  intreating  to  have  its 
functions  renovated. 

I  certainly  am  a  brute  to  that  watch  ; 
true,  it  is  neither  clad  in  chased  gold,  nor 
embossed  with  the  flashing  diamond  or 
cool  rich  turquoise, — but  it  is  a  good 
watch.  I  have  had  it  for  fourteen  years. 


and  frequently  has  its  arrested  finger  and 
mute  voice  reproached  me  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  for  the  idleness  or  forgetfulness  of  the 
preceding  night — yet  the  moment  I  re¬ 
stored  it  to  life,  it  shewed  me  it  bore  no 
malice,  by  going  true  as  ever. 

It  has  been  bruised,  it  has  been  shaken, 
nay,  it  has  been  mutilated  of  its  minute 
finder — still  nothing  wearies  its  indefati¬ 
gable  action,  nothing  disturbs  its  unerring 
fidelity,  save  the  cruel  and  ungrateful 
neglect  that  condemns  it  to  silence  and 
inactivity. 

Ay*  it  is  still  an  excellent  watch — 
time  was  when  it  was  a  valued  one,— 
when  the  schoolboy  of  fourteen  deemed 
that  the  splendours  of  Potosi’s  mine  were 
eclipsed  by  its  silver  case.  Remorse 
seizes  rae  when  l  think  of  its  present  dis¬ 
mantled  state  ;  te  tit — -te  tit — there  old 
boy,  go  thy  ways  and  chirrup  through 
the  night  as  merrily  as  thou  mayesl — 
to-morrow  thou  shall  have  a  new  finger. 

Who  has  ever  noticed  on  a  frosty 
morning  the  various  tracery  on  the  win¬ 
dow  ?  There  is  not  a  more  fruitful  source 
of  reverie  than 

I  A  XT  ICE  ICEWORK. 

Imperial  Mistress  of  the  fur-clad  Russ, 

Thy  most  magnificent  and  mighty  freak, 

The  Wonder  of  the  North, — * 

was  but  an  uncomfortable  and  dismal  sort 
of  business  after  all  ;  how  it  must  have 
enraged  the  Muscovian  patricians,  when 
thronging  the  moulded  and  pillared  Pa¬ 
lace  of  Icebergs,  they  vied  in  flattering 
praise  of  their  Czarina’s  fantasy,  to  feel, 
— one  of  the  coloured  ice  flowers,  too 
rashly  wooed  by  a  painted  lamp, — — 
shower  cold  water  on  their  enthusiasm  ! 
What  a  Tantalean  punishment,  the  sight 
of  commodious  seats  for  weary  limbs, 
while 

Sofa  and  Couch,  and  liigh-bullt  Throne  au¬ 
gust, 

invited  to  repose,  and  repelled  the  warm 
touch  with  icy  lubricity. 

For  my  part,  1  had  rather  gaze,  on  a 
frosty  morning,  from  the  w  arm  folds  of 
counterpane  and  blanket,  under  the  com¬ 
fortable  canopy  of  fester  and  curtain ,  on 
one  pane  of  the  casement  where  the  frost 
has  painted  a  picture  in  the  night,  than 
roam  at  the  risk  of  catarrh  and  rheuma¬ 
tism  through  all  the  living  architecture  of 
the  ice  palace  ;  though  gorgeous  be  its 
myriad  festoons  of  many-coloured  wreaths 
that  never  thank  the  sun  for  their  paint¬ 
ing,  and  though  meteor  galaxy  of  lamps 
illumed  but  durst  not  warm  the  glittering 
frame. 


*  Vide  Cowper’s  splendid  description  of  lire 
Empress  Anne’s  Ice  Palace. 
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There  is,  to  my  mind,  wonderful  beau¬ 
ty  and  sublimity  in  the  nightly  impress 
on  the  lattice  pane,  which  meets  the  eye 
on  its  first  opening  to  the  dreary  white 
world.  Look  there,  for  instance,  what  a 
perfect  landscape,  and  what  a  story  told 
in  that  single  pane.  There  is  a  high 
road  with  a  gentle  ascent  between  two 
stupendous  barricades  of  mountain  tufted 
to  their  very  summit  with  feathery  span¬ 
gled  thickets  ;  to  the  left  the  road  winds 
abruptty  out  of  sight  round  the  base  of  a 
projecting  and  heathery  craig,  and  in 
that  precise  spot,  the  most  picturesque  cru¬ 
cifix,  gently  sloping,  displays  its  grace¬ 
ful  simplicity.  Was  the  peaceful  pilgrim 
or  armed  knight  assassinated  there  ?— or 
is  there  a  cool  stone  shrine,  a  beaded  well 
that  sanctifies  the  lonely  spot  ? — imagina¬ 
tion  may  tell  the  tale  either  way— there 
is  the  crucifix. 

And  see  on  another  pane,  what  a  ter¬ 
rific  glacier,  what  a  chaotic  congress  of 
mountains,  what  thunder-splitten  spires, 
what  tottering  pinnacles.  See  yon  grove 
of  taper  firs  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
abysme  ;  look  at  the  horizontal  trunks  of 
the  pine  that  the  mountain  tornado  has 
piled  and  overthrown  in  disjointed  masses 
—and,  dizziness  to  the  eye,  behold  that 
fragile  bridge,  no  thicker  than  a  thread, 
spanning  a  sightless  fathomless  chasm,  and 
that  steepled  convent  on  the  wood- wreath¬ 
ed  rock. 

But  softer  visions  salute  you  as  you 
turn  to  the  next  pane — 'tis  a  bower  Ar- 
mida  might  have  copied  from  !  A  long 
vista  avenue  of  the  most  delicious  foliage 
stretches  away  from  its  entrance,  while 
in  its  latticed  alcove,  all  the  variegated 
pomps  of  the  most  rare  and  luxuriant 
shrubs  have  interwoven  a  brilliant  shade. 
Here  the  ereeper  trails  its  delicate  festoon 
— there  the  broad  trunk  poises  a  world  of 
foliage, — and  everywhere  the  bells,  and 
Diahs  and  Stars,  of  a  million  florets  trem¬ 
ble  to  the  breeze.  My  life  for  it,  they 
have  heard  lovers’  vows  ere  now,  and 
day  alone  has  stopped  the  ballads  of  their 
Philomel. 

Sometimes  the  rampant  monsters  that 
formed  the  train  of  the  night-hag  who 
scared  our  sleep,  frown  in  rude  and  wild 
etching  to  our  morning  gaze  on  the  frost¬ 
work  window,  grinning  impotent  menace 
— a  pard’s  head,  with  the  leathern  wings 
of  a  bal— a  human  face  with  an  eagle’s 
beak,  sans  eyes,  and  fanged  like  a  boar 
—all  these  spread  their  spectral  blazonry 
amid  wreathy  clouds  of  frostwork.  Yon¬ 
der  is  the  winding  outstretched  array  of 
some  chivalric  or  monastic  cavalcade  ; 
there  be  banners  and  plumes,  and  a  ca¬ 
nopy  and  phalanx  of  lances,  all  minutely 
carved  by  the  magician  frost. 


In  sooth,  he  works  wonders  ;  it  is  as  if 
the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air,  who  sweep 
in  a  breath  from  the  Antarctic  to  the 
Equator,  delighted  to  carve  these  quaint 
imagery  on  the  glass  ;  as  if  the  wondrous 
scenes  and  events  they  alone  witness  were 
transferred  to  the  storied  pane,  a  silent 
emblem,  a  mystic  allegory,  to  be  perused 
and  admired  in  silent  bewilderment ! 

Well,  let  the  medireval  artists  boast  of 
their  matchless  power,  of  making  the  sun 
himself  a  haughty  tributary  to  their  gor¬ 
geous  paintings — let  them  exult  as  their 
glorious  colours  arrest  and  alchemize  as 
in  a  crucible  his  meridian  refulgence,  as  it 
streams  in  splendid  metamorphosis  through 
the  laceolate  windings  of  some  great  west¬ 
ern  window,  or  the  rose-wrought  mul- 
lions  and  gorgeous  flower- work  of  some 
eastern  oriel,  or  falls  on  the  checquered 
pavement  of  black  and  white  marble, 
turning  it  to  emerajds,  rubies,  and  ame¬ 
thysts  : — let  them  exult,  I  say,  over  us 
degenerate  mortals,  as  they  point  to  the 
feeble  hues  of  modern  stained  glass  \  they 
may  enjoy  their  triumph,  we  have  an 
artist  still  to  decorate  our  windows,  whose 
fairy,  magnificence  of  design,  and  wild 
Salvatorial  sublimity  of  detail,  they  never 
could  rival,  and  who,  for  one  picture  of 
their’s,  the  toil  of  years,  presents  us  with  a 
hundred,  and  never  two  alike  ;  perpetual 
variety,  perpetual  novelty,  adorning  and 
amusing  when  all  beside  is  dullness, — 
and  vanishing  the  instant  that  the  relent¬ 
ing  brilliance  of  sunshine  renders  his 
pictorial  divertisements  unnecessary, — -the 
Necromancer  Frost ! 

{To  be  continued. ) 


Notice  of  Neto 

4 

THE  OLD  ENGLISH  DRAMA. 

A  praiseworthy  attempt,  we  perceive, 
is  being  made,  to  produce  periodically  a 
cheap  edition  of  the  works  of  the  Old 
Dramatists.  The  endeavour  is  worthy  of 
support,  and  we  most  cordially  hope  it 
may  meet  with  the  warmest  encourage¬ 
ment. 

Two  Numbers  of  the  collection  are 
already  published.  They  comprise  two 
extremely  singular  productions  ;  the  first 
part  is  devoted  to  Ralph  Royster  Doys- 
ter,  and  the  succeeding  one  to  the  much 
talked  of  comedy  of  Gammer  Gurtons 
Needle ,  by  Bishop  Still,  which  was  for 
some  time  considered  the  first  regular  co¬ 
medy  ;  but  the  editor  of  the  present  neat 
and  compendious  edition  informs  us  that 
the  play  with  which  he  has  commenced 
his  labours,  may  be  considered  a  more 
complete  piece  as  far  as  regards  con¬ 
struction,  and  one  of  some  fifteen  years 
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prior  dale.  We  think  it  would  have 
been  better  if  he  had  started  with  a  reli¬ 
gious  mystery  and  followed  on  with  some 
of  Heywood’s  interludes  ;  he  would  then 
have  exhibited  the  English  Drama  in  its 
rudest  stale,  and  the  gradual  progress  it 
made  towards  the  perfection  it  attained  at 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is 
not  too  late  to  act  upon  our  suggestion* 
and  we  feel  convinced  that  by  so  doing 
it  would  render  the  collection  far  more 
complete,  and  cause  it  to  be  held  in 
higher  estimation.  However,  we  are  not 
at  all  disposed  to  cavil  with  the  under¬ 
taking,  for  we  think  it  both  a  spirited  and 
laudable  one.  The  productions  of  those 
bright  stars,  Sackville,  Marlowe,  Chap¬ 
man,  Shirley,  Daniel,  Brome,  Peele, 
Marston,  Dekker,  Mayne,  and  Rowley, 
besides  a  numerous  host  of  of  others,  who 
shone  so  brightly  during  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth,  James,  and  the  first  Charles, 
have  too  long  been  neglected,  and  we 
hope  that  we  shall  now  have  them  col¬ 
lected  for  the  amusement  and  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  present  and  succeeding  gene¬ 
rations. 

We  have  not  classed  the  name  of  the 
Warwickshire  Bard,  nor  that  of  Uncle 
Ben,  as  Howell  familiarly  calls  Jonson  ; 
nor  those  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Mas¬ 
singer,  or  Ford,  because  there  are  extant 
excellent  available  editions  of  them,  and 
we  are  desirous  of  seeing,the  efforts  of 
those  first  reprinted,  which  at  present  are 
rarities  of  price  far  beyond  the  means  of 
most  purchasers. 

Independent  of  the  play  above  named 
in  the  first  part,  we  have  printed  with  it 
Wright’s  singularly  curious  tract  upon 
Old  Plays  and  Players,  (a  bonne  bouche 
in  itself,)  that  tells  us  all  about  the 
state  of  the  Theatres,  during  those  troub¬ 
lous  times,  *  ye  Civil  Warres,’  and  the 
sufferings  experienced  by  the  f  amusing 
vagabonds,’  during  the  puritanical  sera, 
when  the  drama  succumbed  to  the  Round 
Heads,  and  the  conventicle  flourished  on 
its  ruins.  Matters  stood  thus  with  the 
stage  till  the  ‘  Merry  Monarch’  came, 
caused  its  revival,  and  patronized  both 
plays  and  players. 

There  is  such  a  vast  fund  of  interesting 
matter  in  the  dialogue  of  Wright’s  allud¬ 
ed  to,  that  we  shall  venture  to  introduce 
here  a  portion  of  it.  The  following  gives 
some  idea  of  the  favourite  actors  and  their 
line  of  business  in  the  e  olden  time,’  as 
well  as  the  number  of  theatres  and  com¬ 
panies  performing. 

“  Lovewit.  Pray,  sir,  what  master- 
parts  can  you  remember  the  old  Black- 
friar's  men  to  act  in  Jonson,  Shakspeare, 
and  Fletcher’s  plays  ? 

“  Trueman.  \Vhat  I  can  at  present 


recollect  I’ll  tell  you.  Shakspeare,  (who 
as  I  have  heard,  was  a  much  better  poet 
than  player,)  Burbage,  Hemmings,  and 
others  of  the  older  sort,  were  dead  before 
I  knew  the  town  ;  but  in  my  time,  before 
the  wars,  Lowin  used  to  act,  with  mighty 
applause,  Falstaff,  Morose,  Volpone,  and 
Mammon  in  the  Alchymist ;  Melantius, 
in  the  Maid’s  Tragedy  and  at  the  same 
time  Amyntor  was  play’d  by  Stephen 
Hammerton,  (who  was;,  at  first,  a  most 
noted  and  beautiful  woman-actor,  but 
afterwards  he  acted,  with  equal  grace  and 
applause,  a  young  lover’s  part)  ;  Taylor 
acted  Hamlet  incomparably  well,  Jago, 
Truewit  in  the  Silent  Woman,  and  Face 
in  the  Alchymist ;  Swanston  us’d  to  play 
Othello  ;  Pollard  and  Robinson  were 
comedians  ;  so  was  Shank,  who  us’d  to 
act  Sir  Roger,  in  the  Scornful  Lady  : 
these  were  of  the  Black-friars.  Those  of 
principal  note  at  the  Cock-pit,  were  Per¬ 
kins,  Michael  Bowyer,  Sumner,  William 
Allen,  and  Bird,  eminent  actors,  and  Ro¬ 
bins,  a  comedian.  Of  the  other  compa¬ 
nies  I  took  little  notice. 

“  Lovewit.  Were  there  so  many  com¬ 
panies  ? 

f(  Trueman.  Before  the  wars  there 
were  in  being  all  these  play-houses  at  the 
same  time.  The  Black-friars,  and  Globe 
on  the  Bank-side,  a  winter  and  summer 
house,  belonging  to  the  same  company, 
called  the  King’s  Servants  ;  the  Cock-pit 
or  Phoenix,  in  Drury-lane,  called  the 
Queen’s  Servants  ;  the  Private  House  in 
Salisbury-court,  called  the  Prince’s  Ser¬ 
vants  ;  the  Fortune,  near  Whitecross- 
street  ;  and  the  Red  Bull,  at  the  upper 
end  of  St.  John’s  Street :  the  two  last 
were  mostly  frequented  by  citizens,  and 
the  meaner  sort  of  people.  All  these 
companies  got  money,  and  liv’d  in  repu¬ 
tation,  especially  those  of  the  Black-friars, 
who  were  men  of  grave  and  sober  beha¬ 
viour.” 

The  subjoined  shows  the  shifts  to 
which  the  players  were  put  during  the 
time  of  Old  Noll. 

“  Lovewit.  Pr’ythee,  Trueman,  what 
became  of  the  players  when  the  stage 
was  put  down,  and  the  rebellion  rais’d  ? 

f‘  Trueman.  Most  of  ’em,  except  Lo¬ 
win,  Taylor,  and  Pollard,  (who  were  su¬ 
perannuated)  went  into  the  king’s  army, 
and,  like  good  men  and  true,  serv’d  their 
old  master,  tho’  in  a  different,  vet  more 
honourable  capacily.  Robinson  was  kill’d 
at  the  taking  of  a  place,  (I  think  Basing- 
house),  by  Harrison,  he  that  was  after 
hang’d  at  Charing- cross,  who  refused  him 
quarter,  and  shot  him  in  the  head  when 
he  had  laid  down  his  arms  ;  abusing: 
scripture  at  the  same  time,  in  saying, 
‘  Cursed  is  he  that  doth  the  work  of  the 
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Lord  negligently. ’  Mohun  was  a  cap¬ 
tain  (and  after  the  wars  were  ended  here, 
served  in  Flanders,  where  he  received  pay 
as  a  major.)  Hart  was  a  lieutenant  of 
horse  under  Sir  Thomas  Dallison,  in 
Prince  Rupert’s  regiment  ;  Burt  was  cor¬ 
net  in  the  same  troop,  and  Shatterel  quar¬ 
ter-master  ;  Allen  of  the  Cock-pit  was  a 
major,  and  quarter-master-general  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  I  have  not  heard  of  one  of  these 
players  of  any  note  that  sided  with  the 
other  party,  but  only  Swanston,  and  he 
profess’d  himself  a  presbyterian,  took  up 
the  trade  of  a  jeweller,  and  liv’d  in  Al- 
dermanbury,  within  the  territory  of  father 
Calamy  ;  the  rest  either  lost,  or  expos’d 
their  lives  for  their  king.  When  the  wars 
were  over,  and  the  royalists  totally  sub¬ 
du’d,  most  of  ’em  who  were  left  alive 
gather’d  to  London,  and  for  a  subsistance 
endeavour’d  to  revive  their  old  trade  pri¬ 
vately.  They  made  up  one  company  out 
of  all  the  scatter’d  members  of  several  ; 
and  in  the  winter  before  the  king’s  mur¬ 
der,  1648,  they  ventured  to  act  some 
plays,  with  as  much  caution  and  privacy 
as  could  be,  at  the  Cock-pit.  They  con¬ 
tinued  undisturbed  for  three  or  four  days, 
but  at  last,  as  they  were  presenting  ihe 
tragedy  of  the  Bloody  Brother,  (in  which 
Low  in  acted  Aubrey  ;  Taylor,  Rollo  ; 
Pollard,  tiie  Cook  ;  Burt,  Latorch  ;  and 
I  think  Hart,  Otto,)  a  party  of  foot  sol¬ 
diers  beset  the  house,  surpriz’d  ’em  about 
the  middle  of  the  play,  and  carried  ’em 
away  in  their  habits,  not  admitting  them 
to  shift,  to  Hatton-house,  then  a  prison, 
where,  having  detain’d  them  some  time, 
they  plundered  them  of  their  clothes,  and 
let  ’em  loose  again.  Afterwards,  in  Oli¬ 
ver’s  time,  they  used  to  act  privately, 
three  or  four  miles  or  more  out  of  town, 
now  here,  now  there,  sometimes  in  noble¬ 
men’s  houses ;  in  particular,  Holland- 
house,  at  Kensington,  where  the  nobility 
and  gentry  who  met,  (but  in  no  great 
numbers,)  u-ed  to  make  a  sum  for  them, 
each  giving  a  broad  piece,  or  the  like. 
And  Alexander  Goffe,  the  woman-actor 
at  Black- friars,  (who  had  made  himself 
known  to  persons  of  quality)  used  to  be 
the  jackall,  and  give  notice  of  time  and 
place.  At  Christmas  and  Bartholomew- 
fair,  they  used  to  bribe  the  officer  who 
commanded  the  guard  at  Whitehall,  and 
were  thereupon  connived  at  to  act  for  a 
few  days,  at  the  Red  Bull  ;  but  were 
sometimes,  notwithstanding,  disturb’d  by 
soldiers.  Some  pick’d  up  a  little  money 
by  publishing  the  copies  of  plays  never 
before  printed,  but  kept  up  in  manuscript; 
for  instance,  in  the  year  1652,  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher’s  Wild-Goose-Chace  was 
printed  in  folio,  f<!>r  the  public  use  of  all 
the  ingenious,  as  the  title  page  says,  and 
private  benefit  of  John  Lowin  and  Joseph 


Taylor,  servants  to  his  late  majesty  ;  and 
by  them  dedicated  to  the  honored  few 
lovers  of  dramatic  poesy  :  wherein  they 
modestly  intimate  their  wants,  and  that 
with  sufficient  cause  ;  for  whatever  they 
were  before  the  wars,  they  were  after  re¬ 
duced  to  a  necessitous  condition.  Lowin, 
in  his  latter  days,  kept  an  inn,  the  Three 
Pigeons,  at  Brentford,  where  he  died  very 
old,  for  he  was  an  actor  of  eminent  note 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  his  poverty 
was  as  great  as  his  age.  Taylor  died  at 
Richmond,  and  was  there  buried.  Pol¬ 
lard,  who  lived  single,  and  had  a  compe¬ 
tent  estate,  retired  to  some  relations  he 
had  in  the  country,  and  there  ended  his 
life.  Perkins  and  Sumner,  of  the  Cock¬ 
pit,  kept  house  together  at  Clerkenwell, 
and  were  there  buried.  These  all  died 
some  years  before  the  Restoration  :  what 
followed  after,  l  need  not  tell  you  ;  you 
can  easily  remember.’’ 

Altogether,  we  view  this  Series  of  Old 
Plays  as  a  very  creditable  production. 
The  execution '  is  also  deserving  of  com¬ 
mendation,  and  is  far  beyond  any  tiling 
before  attempted  for  the  price. 


Collett's  Advice  to  Young  Men — No.  8. 

(Unpublished.) 

The  eighth  number  of  this  interesting 
work,  which  is  on  the  eve  of  appearing, 
contains  a  vastdea!  of  curious  and  instruc¬ 
tive  matter.  We  have  heard  it  asked, 4  how- 
can  a  man  who  has  been  engaged  in  such 
a  countless  number  of  political  brawls  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  conveying  advice  to  those  of 
much  younger  age?’  We  answer,  that 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  source 
whence  we  receive  it ;  it  is  enough  for  us 
to  know  that  the  sound  precepts  given  in 
this  little  work  are  worthy  the  attention  of 
every  one.  From  it  the  •young  man  mjy 
learn  to  frame  his  conduct  so  as  to  insure 
a  respectable  and  happy  life,  while  those 
of  a  more  advanced  age  may  be  warned 
in  time,  and  correct  those  errors  inlo 
which  they  have  fallen,  ere  it  be  too  late. 

We  fear,  however,  that  the  homely  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  present  number  will  be  found 
fault  with  by  many  ;  for,  in  this  age  of 
affected  refinement,  every  thing  that  is 
not  couched  in  elegant  and  captivating 
terms  provokes  the  anger  of  the  fastidious 
— while  writings,  notoriously  licentious, 
meet  a  ready  sale.  Not  that  we  would 
by  any  means  say  there  is  a  single  sen¬ 
tence  in  this  number  which  would  call  up 
a  blush  upon  the  cheek  of  any  of  our  fair 
readers.  May  Heaven  send  them  hus¬ 
bands  inclined  to  follow  the  advice  herein 
given.  The  appearance  of  this  book,  to 
which  we  have  frequently  alluded,  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  excellent  maxims  of  Sir 
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Walter  Raleigh,  who,  in  his  “  Advice  to 
Ids  Son,”  has  conveyed  precepts  which 
ought  to  be  engraven  on  the  heart  of 
every  young  man.  Sir  Waiter  was  a 
man  of  the  world, — a  gallant  soldier, — 
and  an  accomplished  courtier, —  but  he 
fell  a  victim  to  vanity  and  ambition,  and 
found,  when  too  late,  that  the  end  of  such 
things  is  death.  Had  he,  like  the  inflexi¬ 
ble  and  unbending  Sidney,  retired  from 
court,  and  lived  a  life,  which  in  his  songs 
and  sonnets  he  professed  to  love  so  much, 
he  would  have  gone  down  into  his  grave 
without  one  single  spot  upon  his  good 
name  ;  but  he  preferred  the  court  and  its 
pleasures,  and  ended  his  days  on  a  pub¬ 
lic  scaffold  1  He  left,  however,  behind 
him,  in  the  book  alluded  to,  a  rare  trea¬ 
sure,  the  result  of  his  dear-bought  expe¬ 
rience.  Mr.  Cobbett  has  had  his  trials  ; 
no  one  will  deny  that  they  have  been  se¬ 
vere,  and  he  has  now  arrived  at  an  age 
which  admirably  qualifies  him  for  the 
task  he  has  undertaken. 

The  following  remarks  are  well  wor¬ 
thy  the  attention  of  every  young  married 
man. 

“  I  never  could  see  the  sense  of  its  being 
a  piece  of  etiquette,  a  sort  of  mark  of 
good  breeding ,  to  make  it  a  rule  that 
man  and  wife  are  not  to  sit  side  by  side 
in  a  mixed  company;  that  if  a  party 
walk  out,  the  wife  is  to  give  her  arm  to 
some  other  than  her  husband  ;  that  if 
there  be  any  other  hand  near,  his  is  not 
to  help  to  a  seat  or  into  a  carriage.  I 
never  could  see  the  sense  of  this  ;  but  I 
have  always  seen  the  nonsense  of  it 
plainly  enough  ;  it  is,  in  short,  amongst 
many  other  foolish  and  mischievous 
things  that  we  do  in  aping  the  manners 
of  those  whose  riches  (frequently  ill-got¬ 
ten)  and  whose  power  embolden  them 
to  set,  with  impunity,  pernicious  exam¬ 
ples  ;  and  to  their  examples  this  nation 
owes  more  of  its  degradation  in  morals 
than  to  any  other  source.  The  truth  is, 
that  this  is  a  piece  of  false  refinement  : 
it,  being  interpreted,  means,  that  so  free 
are  the  parties  from  a  liability  to  suspi¬ 
cion,  so  innately  virtuous  and  pure  are 
they,  that  each  man  can  safely  trust  his 
wife  with  another  man,  and  each  woman 
her  husband  with  another  woman.  But 
this  piece  of  false  refinement,  like  all 
others,  overshoots  its  mark  ;  it  says  too 
much  ;  for  it  says  that  the  parties  have 
lewd  thoughts  in  their  minds .  This 
is  not  th q  fact,  with  regard  to  people  in 
general  ;  but  it  must  have  been  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  this  set  of  consummately  ridicu¬ 
lous  and  contemptible  rules. 

“  Now  I  would  advise  a  young  man, 
especially  if  he  have  a  pretty  wife,  not 
to  commit  her  unnecessarily  to  the  care 


of  any  other  man  ;  not  to  be  separated 
from  her  in  this  studious  and  ceremonious 
manner  ;  and  not  to  be  ashamed  to  pre¬ 
fer  her  company  and  conversation  to  that 
of  any  other  woman.  I  never  could 
discover  any  good-breeding  in  setting 
another  man,  almost  expressly,  to  poke 
his  nose  up  in  the  face  of  my  wife,  and 
talk  nonsense  to  her  ;  for,  in  such  cases, 
nonsense  it  generally  is.  It  is  not  a 
thing  of  much  consequence,  to  be  sure  ; 
but  when  the  wife  is  young,  especially, 
it  is  not  seemly,  at  an}^  rate,  and  it  can¬ 
not  possibly  lead  to  any  good,  though 
it  may  not  lead  to  any  great  evil.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  you  may  be  quite 
sure  that,  whatever  she  may  seem  to 
think  of  the  matter,  she  will  not  like  you 
the  belter  for  your  attentions  of  this  sort 
to  other  women,  especially  if  they  be 
young  and  handsome  ;  and  as  this  spe¬ 
cies  of  fashionable  nonsense  can  do  you 
no  good,  why  gratify  your  love  of  talk, 
or  the  vanity  of  any  woman,  at  even  the 
risk  of  exciting  uneasiness  in  that  mind 
of  which  it  is  your  most  sacred  duty  to 
preserve,  if  you  can,  the  uninterrupted 
tranquillity.” 


dfttte 

BRITISH  INSTITUTION. 

( For  the  Clio.) 

The  present  exhibition  contains  some 
splendid  specimens  of  landscape  painting,, 
a  branch  of  the  arts  in  which  we  can  rank 
many  a  celebrated  name  in  the  British* 
School.  Some  of  the  weekly  periodicals 
notice  slightingly  many  of  the  paintings 
now  exhibiting,  and  utterly  pass  over 
others,  undeserving  of  such  conduct,, 
which  are  worthy  of  praise.  Among 
those  thus  treated  are  the  following  two. 

Nos.  44  and  45.  Compositions,  Land¬ 
scapes. — B.  Barker.  In  our  review  of 
the  Society  of  British  Artists  last  year,, 
we  mentioned  Mr.  Barker’s  works  in  terms 
of  high  commendation,  and  we  see  now 
no  cause  to  retract  one  iota  of  it ;  on  the 
contrary,  if  we  can,  we  must  bestow 
higher  praise.  Whether  as  a  composi¬ 
tion,  beauty  of  colouring  and  effect  they 
are  excellent. 

No.  49.  Rotterdam. — -G.  Jones,  R.A  .. 
A  rich  and  glowing  picture,  displaying 
Mr.  Jones’s  wonted  talent  in  this  pleas¬ 
ing  style. 

No.  50.  A  close  wooded  scene. — R*. 
Barker.  Another  of  Mr.  Barker’s  beau¬ 
tiful  landscapes. 

No.  52.  The  Lady  in  St.  S  within'®; 
Chair. — Sir  W.  Beechey,  R.A.  A  pic¬ 
ture  more  remarkable  for  its  size,  and  the 
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labour  bestowed  upon  'it,  than  as  a  work 
of  art. 

Nos.  53  and  60.  The  Stone  Breaker 
and  Highland  Music. —  Edwin  Land¬ 
seer,  A.R.A.  Excellent,  but  not  quite 
so  excellent  as  some  of  his  former  works 
— but  we  are  unreasonable  creatures,  how 
can  we  always  expect  perfection  t  The 
first  of  these  represents  the  stone  breaker 
suspending  his  labours,  while  a  little  girl 
is  bringing  him  his  meals.  The  figure  of 
the  old  man  is  easy  and  natural,  and  his 
bluff,  weather-beaten  features  form  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  rosy-cheeked  in¬ 
nocent  before  him.  Highland  Music  is 
meant  to  represent  the  effect  of  that  most 
unmelodious  and  ear-piercing  ”  instru¬ 
ment,  a  bag-pipe.  A  fellow  is  piping  it 
with  all  his  might,  while  the  dogs  who 
are  surrounding  him,  by  their  attitudes 
and  countenances,  express  their  abhor¬ 
rence  of  it  in  numerous  ways  ;  one  is 
setting  up  a  continual  howl,  another 
barking,  another  quite  stupified.  The 
varied  feelings  of  the  dogs  are  well  ex¬ 
pressed.  We  can  compassionate  the  poor 
brutes,  when  we  reflect  how  often  we 
have  ran  out  of  our  way,  or  stopped  our 
ears  at  the  sound  of  Highland  Music  in 
the  streets. 

No.  67.  Antuyerp  Cathedral. — D. 
Roberts.  A  fine  specimen  of  Mr.  Ro¬ 
berts’s  powers  ;  if  not  so  rich  in  effect 
as  Mr.  Jones’s,  yet  it  is  superior  in  bold¬ 
ness  and  breadth  of  handling. 

No.  73.  Smugglers  Alarmed. — J. 
Knight. 

The  kegs  are  stowed.  ‘  Hide  all !’  exclaim¬ 
ed  the  Moor, 

‘  Who  seizes  dies!'  and  sternlj'  faced  the  door. 
4  Forbear,  rash  man,’  she  cried, 4  in  coastguard 
fray, 

‘  Succeed  or  fail,  death  meets  you  either  way; 
4  Then  add  not  murder  to  the  smuggler’s 
fraud.’  Tales  of  the  Coast. 

This  picture  well  expressed  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  above  lines.  The  figure  of  the 
Moor  with  pistol  ready  cocked,  facing  the 
door,  is  admirably  executed  ;  he  stands 
firm  and  determined.  In  the  left  corner 
a  party  are  busy  in  lowering  kegs,  silks, 
and  tea  chests.  Mr.  Knight  improves 
rapidly.  Altogether,  it  is  a  performance 
of  great  merit  in  its  class,  and  the  only 
thing,  we  think,  which  would  be  an  im¬ 
provement  to  it,  and  his  manner  gene¬ 
rally,  is  to  be  richer  and  browner  in  his 
shadows,  not  so  yellowy.  The  expres¬ 
sion  of  all  the  figures  is  excellent. 

No.  93  and  94.  Scheveling  Beach. 
Entrance  of  Boulogne  Harbour. — J. 
Wilson.  Both  very  fine  pictures,  and 
painted  with  great  freeedom  and  truth  to 
nature. 

No.  95.  Distant  view  of  Winchester , 
— Storm  passing  off. — Copley  Fielding. 


Mr.  Fielding  is  as  good  a  painter  in  oil 
as  in  water  colours,  though  so  essentially 
different.  The  glassy  appearance  on  the 
road,  produced  from  the  rain,  is  admira¬ 
bly  depicted. 

No.  113.  The  First  Navigator  ; — 
Twilight. — A.  J.  Woolrner.  Repre¬ 
sents  the  navigator  in  an  open  boat  in  a 
very  boisterous  sea ;  the  gloom  thrown 
all  over  the  picture  adds  to  the  poetry 
and  sublimity  of  the  scene.  Mr.  Wool- 
mer,  we  can  perceive,  has  in  him  the 
germ  of  poetic  painting,  which  he  will  do 
well  to  cultivate  ;  and,  as  he  improves, 
no  doubt  all  objections  on  the  score  of 
colouring,  which  at  present  is  too  cool 
and  raw,  will  subside. 

No.  81.  Interior  of  a  Painter's  Stu¬ 
dy. — J.  Hayter.  No  place  represent  so 
huge  an  assemblage  of  oddities,  beauties, 
and  varieties,  as  an  artist’s  studio  ;  all  are 
huddled  together  in  most  admired  disorder 
— and  if,  perchance,  he  resides  with  a 
family,  how  the  fingers  of  the  female  part 
of  it  itch  to  set  his  room  to  rights,  as  they 
significantly  term  it,  turning  all  topsy¬ 
turvy,  and  smothering  every  thing  with 
clouds  of  dust.  Placing  books  on  shelves 
upside  down,  mopping  a  painting  to  take 
the  dust  off,  spilling  the  varnishes  and 
oils,  daubing  the  floor  with  paint,  and 
perhaps,  to  crown  all,  break  the  easel  or 
maulstick,  and  thrust  a  hole  through  a 
favourite  picture,  and  say  the  cat  did  it. 
We  presume  Mr.  Hayter  is  too  wise  a 
man,  and  too  old  a  soldier,  ever  to  per¬ 
mit  a  petticoat  to  set  his  room  to  rights. 
The  present  performance  is  a  pleasing  re¬ 
presentation  of  an  artist’s  room  ;  the  light 
from  the  lamp  is  well  managed,  and 
throws  a  good  subdued  reflection  over 
every  part.  Upon  an  easel  is  the  first 
painting  of  a  scene  from  Romeo  and  Ju¬ 
liet,  where  the  Nurse  has  just  set  herself 
down,  exclaiming,  “  Oh,  how  my  bones 
ache  !”  and  Juliet  kneeling,  importuning 
her  for  the  answer  from  Romeo.  The 
Nurse  is  a  good  likeness  of  Mrs.  Daven¬ 
port ;  and  Juliet,  though  the  face  is  not 
seen,  is  the  figure  of  Miss  Kemble. 
Above  this  is  a  large  painting  of  Madame 
Pasta  as  Medea. 

No.  II  4.  Scene  on  the  Flemish  coast. 
— C.  Stanfield.  Though  Mr.  Stanfield’s 
works  which  he  now  has  exhibiting  are 
not  upon  that  grand  scale  that  others  have 
been,  such  as  Fort  Rouge,  The  Wreck¬ 
ers,  Mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  yet  all  present 
the  most  faithful  transcript  of  nature,  and 
every  part  is  executed  with  the  greatest 
mastery.  The  present  one  is  an  excellent 
painting  ;  but  our  favourite  is  No.  354. 
The  Wreck,  where  the  extended  corpse 
of  the  mariner  on  the  beach  tells  a  tale  of 
horror  and  despair,  aided  by  the  obscu^ 
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rity  of  the  heavens,  and  the  breakers. 
We  are  happy  to  see  that  all  his  works 
are  sold, — the  two  above,  and  No.  302. 
L'lle  BeiJb  on  the  Soane. 

No.  118.  Belvidera.  J.  Boaden,—- 
This  is  intended  for  a  portrait  of  Miss 
Kemble,  the  present  goddess  whom  the 
fleeting  world  of  fashion  adore,  and  who 
think  to  establish  her  as  a  second  Siddons, 
by  their  ephemeral  plaudits.  Every  wo- 
man  who  can  muster  a  handful  of  hair, 
must  have  it  dressed  a  la  Fanny  Kemble, 
ape  her  attitude  and  pretend  to  be  very 
tragic.  At  the  best  Mr.  Boaden  is  a  close 
copyist  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  in  colour¬ 
ing,  and  the  very  figure,  the  attitude  and 
whole  contour  of  the  body  is  an  exact 
imitation  of  the  lithograph  by  Lane  from 
Lawrence,  which  is  a  flattering  likeness  ; 
but  Mr.  Boaden,  to  shew  his  zeal  to  the 
lady,  has  obliterated  every  trace  of  a 
likeness,  preserving  black  hair  and  dark 
eyes.  C,  I.  H. 


El )t  |20te  23006. 

I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in  mv  Note  Book. 

M.  W.  of  Windsor. 


'WOODEN  MARE. 

By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  punishment  of  riding  the  wooden 
mare  was,  in  the  days  of  Charles  and 
long  after,  one  of  the  various  and  cruel 
modes  of  enforcing  military  discipline.  In 
front  of  the  old  guard-house  in  the  High 
Street  of  Edinburgh,  a  large  horse  of  this 
kind  was  placed,  on  which  now  and  then, 
in  the  more  ancient  times,  a  veteran 
might  be  seen  mounted,  with  a  firelock 
tied  to  each  foot,  atoning  for  some  small 
offence. 

There  is  a  singular  work,  entitled  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Prince  William  Henry,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  (son  of  Queen  Anne,)  from 
his  birth  to  his  ninth  year,  in.  which 
Jenkin  Lewis,  an  honest  Welchman  in 
attendance  on  the  royal  infant’s  person, 
is  pleased  to  record  that  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  laughed,  cried,  crow’d,  and  said 
Gig  and  Dy ,  very  like  a  babe  of  plebeian 
descent.  He  had  also  a  premature  taste 
for  the  discipline  as  well  as  the  show  of 
war,  and  had  a  corps  of  twenty-two  boys, 
arrayed  with  paper  caps  and  wooden 
swords.  For  the  maintenance  of  disci¬ 
pline  in  this  juvenile  corps,  a  wooden 
horse  was  established  in  the  Presence 
Chamber,  and  was  sometimes  employed 
in  the  punishment  of  offences  not  strictly 
military.  Hughes,  the  Duke’s  tailor, 
having  made  him  a  suit  of  clothes  which 
were  too  tight,  was  appointed,  in  an 
order  of  the  day  issued  by  the  young 
prince,  to  he  placed  on  this  penal  steed. 


The  man  of  remnants,  by  dint  of  suppli¬ 
cation  and  mediation,  escaped  from  the 
penance,  which  was  likely  to  equal  the 
inconveniences  of  his  brother  artist’s 
equestrian  trip  to  Brentford.  But  an  at¬ 
tendant  named  Weatherly,  who  had  pre¬ 
sumed  to  bring  the  young  Prince  a  toy, 
(after  he  had  discarded  the  use  of  them,) 
was  actually  mounted  on  the  wooden 
horse  without  a  saddle,  with  his  face  to 
the  tail,  while  he  was  plied  by  four  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  household  with  syringes  and 
squirts,  till  he  had  a  thorough  wetting. 
“  He  was  a  waggish  fellow,”  says  Lewis, 
“  and  would  not  lose  any  thing  for  the 
joke’s  sake  when  he  was  putting  his  tricks 
upon  others,  so  he  was  obliged  to  submit 
cheerfully  to  what  was  inflicted  upon 
him,  being  at  our  mercy  to  play  him  off 
well,  which  we  did  accordingly.” — Amid 
much  such  nonsense,  Lewis’s  book  shows 
that  this  poor  child,  the  heir  of  the  British 
monarchy,  who  died  when  he  was  eleven 
years  old,  was,  in  truth,  of  promising 
parts,  and  of  a  good  disposition.  The 
volume,  which  rarely  occurs,  is  an  octavo, 
published  in  1789,  the  editor  being  Dr. 
Philip  Hayes  of  Oxford. 


JOHN  GRAHAME  OF  CLAVERH0USE. 

This  remarkable  person  united  the 
seemingly  inconsistent  qualities  of  courage 
and  cruelty,  a  disinterested  and  devoted 
loyalty  to  his  prince,  with  a  disregard  of 
the  rights  of  his  fellow  subjects.  He 
was  the  unscrupulous  agent  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Privy  Council  in  executing  the  mer¬ 
ciless  severities  of  the  government  in 
Scotland  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
and  James  II.  ;  but  he  redeemed  his  cha¬ 
racter  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  asserted 
the  cause  of  the  latter  monarch  after  the 
Revolution,  the  military  skill  with  which 
he  supported  it  at  the  battle  of  Killie- 
crankie,  and  by  his  own  death  in  the  arms 
of  victory. 

It  is  said  by  tradition,  that  he  was  very 
desirous  to  see,  and  be  introduced  to, 
a  certain  Lady  Elphinstoun,  who  had 
reached  the  advanced  age  of  100  years 
and  upwards.  The  noble  matron,  being 
a  stanch  whig,  was  rather  unwilling  to 
receive  Claver’se,  (as  he  was  called  from 
his  title,  but  at  length  consented.  After 
the  usual  compliments,  the  officer  ob¬ 
served  to  the  lady,  that  having  lived  so 
much  beyond  the  usual  term  of  humanity, 
she  must  in  her  time  have  seen  many 
strange  changes.  “  Hout  na,  sir,”  said 
Lady  Elphinstoun,  “  the  world  is  just  to 
end  with  me  as  it  began.  When  I  was 
entering  life,  there  was  ane  Knox  deaving 
us  a’  with  his  clavers ,  and  now  I  am 
ganging  out,  there  is  an  Claver’se  deaving 
us  a’  wi’his  knocks ' 
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Clavers  signifying,  in  common  par¬ 
lance,  idle  chat,  the  doable  pun  does 
credit  to  the  ingenuity  of  a  lady  of  a  100 
'  years  old — Notes  to  Old  Mortality. 


PRISON  LITERATURE. 

A  quarto  tract,  intituled  “  Prison 
Thoughts,"  by  Thomas  Browning,  Citi¬ 
zen  and  Cook  of  London,  a  prisoner  in 
Ludgate,  “  where  poor  citizens  are  con¬ 
fined  and  starve  amidst  copies  of  their 
freedom,”  was  published  in  that  prison, 
by  the  author,  in  1682.  It  is  written 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  probably 
gave  oiigin  to  Dr.  Dodd’s  more  elaborate 
work  on  the  same  subject.  The  following 
is  a  specimen  of  the  versification. 

On  Patience. 

Patience  is  the  poor  man’s  walk  ; 

Patience  is  the  dumb  man’s  talk  ; 

Patience  is  the  lame  man’s  thighs  ; 

Patience  is  the  blind  man’s  eyes  : 

Patience  is  the  poor  man’s  ditty  ; 

Patience  is  the  exiled  man’s  city  ; 

Patience  is  the  sick  man’s  bed  of  down  ; 

Patience  is  the  wise  man’s  crown  ; 

Patience  is  the  live  man’s  story; 

Patience  is  the  dead  man’s  glory. 

When  your  troubles  do  controul, 

Impatience  then  possess  your  soul, 

Brayley's  Londoniana. 


OPINIONS  OF  BEWICK. 

He  said,  of  all  birds  he  thought  the 
dove  tribe  most  beautiful.  Their  outline 
presents  every  possible  variety  of  the  line 
of  beauty  ;  their  colours  are  brilliant  and 
varied  ;  their  notes  amorous  and  soothing  ; 
their  manners  gentle  and  affectionate  ; 
their  flight  both  rapid  and  graceful  ;  and, 
in  all  times  and  nations,  they  have  been 
emblems  of  peace,  love,  and  fidelity. 
They  have,  moreover,  many  qualities  and 
habits  exclusively  peculiar  to  their  tribe  ; 
they  drink  differently  (by  immersion), 
and  have  no  gall.  Of  Lord  Byron’s 
poetry  he  spoke  with  great  disgust,  saying, 
it  teemed  with  less  imagination,  and  more 
trash,  in  any  quantity,  than  that  of  any 
other  great  poet ;  that  power  was  the  pro¬ 
minent  feature  of  his  mind,  which  he  pro¬ 
stituted  ;  and  the  great  failing  of  his  heart 
was  depravity,  which  he  adorned.  He 
thought  the  romances  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
breathed  very  large  and  frequent  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  genuine  essence  of  poetry  ; 
that  his  landscapes  and  figures  were  spi¬ 
rited  and  highly  coloured  painting;  and 
his  real  characters  the  finest  specimens  of 
historical  portraits.  Paradise,  he  said, 
was  of  every  man’s  own  making  ;  all  evil 
caused  by  the  abuse  of  freewill ;  happiness 
equally  distributed,  and  in  every  one’s 
reach.  <c  Oh  !”  said  he,  “this  is  a 
bonny  world  as  God  made  it ;  but  man 
makes  a  packhorse  of  Providence.” 

Mag-  of  Nat .  History , 


THE  CUCKOO. 

The  best  place  for  observing  the  habits 
of  this  bird,  in  England,  is  on  tl>e  range  of 
the  Malvern  Hills,  where  they  abound,  iu 
the  season,  in  extraordinary  numbers, 
making  the  whole  circuit  of  them  resound 
continually  with  their  note,  in  a  most  strik¬ 
ing  manner  ;  and  flying  about,  from  tree 
to  tree,  in  a  way  which  would  much  de¬ 
light  a  person  fond  of  natural  history — lb. 


Ctn*t0iu£  at  2Iart0tt$  Countries 


MODE  OP  FEASTING  AMONGST  THE 
TIBETANS. 

Father  Hyacinth,  the  late  Russian  ar¬ 
chimandrite  at  Pekin,  gives  the  following 
description  of  an  entertainment  amongst 
some  Tibetans  composing  an  embassy  to 
Pekin,  in  1818,  during  his  residence  at  that 
city.  f(  In  a  square' chamber  were  placed 
some  tables,  long  and  somewhat  elevated, 
on  each  of  which  was  a  skin  sack  contain¬ 
ing  about  fifteen  pounds  of  tsan-pa  (a 
compound  of  roasted  barley -meal  made 
into  a  paste  with  tea);  quilts  and  felt  car¬ 
pets  were  spread  before  the  tables.  The 
guests  arranged  themselves  according  to 
seniority,  sitting  with  their  legs  crossed. 
As  each  arrived,  he  was  presented  with  a 
dish  of  tsan-pa ,  in  which  pieces  of  butter 
were  embedded.  The  guest  took  a  mouth¬ 
ful,  spat  it  out,  and  then  tasted  another. 
When  all  had  met,  wine  was  offered,  and 
then  tea.  Before  eating  they  uncovered 
the  head,  and  recited  a  short  prayer  ;  they 
then  put  on  their  hats  again,  and  began  to 
drink  tea  or  eat  tsan-pa.  After  the  tea 
they  went  to  wine.  To  each  guest  was 
then  brought  a  bowl  of  oatmeal  and  rice, 
seasoned  with  butter  and  sugar.  Another 
prayer  was  recited,  and  they  began  to  eat 
with  their  fingers;  and  then  returned  to 
the  wine.  After  this  course  was  over,  the 
party  took  a  walk  in  the  court,  from 
whence  (hay  returned  in  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  seated  themselves  as 
before,  when  raw  meat,  minced  and  sea¬ 
soned  with  salt,  pepper,  and  garlic,  was 
served  up  :  a  bowl  of  this  mess  was  put 
before  each  guest.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  placed  upon  every  table  several  dishes 
filled  with  large  pieces  of  raw  meat  and 
jelly.  The  guests,  after  reciting  another 
prayer,  drew  knives  which  they  carried 
about  them,  cut  the  meat  into  small  bits 
and  ate  it,  previously  covering  it  with  a 
highly  seasoned  hash.  They  then  recom¬ 
menced  drinking  wine,  and  afterwards  took 
another  walk.  Returning  to  the  apart¬ 
ment,  they  renewed  their  attack  upon  the 
wine.  Soon  after  appeared  a  tray  of  tooba 
(a  dish  of  oatmeal  mixed  with  vermicelli 
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and  beef),  of  which  a  bowl  was  set  be¬ 
fore  each  person.  The  guests  having  re¬ 
peated  a  prayer,  took  their  little  sticks,  and 
began  to  eat.  Last  of  all  were  brought 
small  patties  covered  up  in  napkins,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  carried  to  the 
guests’  houses.  This  concluded  the  re¬ 
past,  which  lasted  more  than  half  the  day. 
After  walking  about  in  the  court,  the  party 
returned  to  the  bottle.  The  entertainer 
and  the  guests,  at  this  period,  began  to  sing 
and  dance  :  the  Tibetan  mode  of  dancing 
consists  in  leaping  up  in  one  place.  In  a 
short  time  supper  was  served  up  ;  it  re¬ 
sembled  the  dinner,  but  was  not  so 
long.  The  guests  continued  to  drink  till 
they  were  completely  intoxicated  :  the 
inner  doors  had  been  fastened,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  individual  from  stealing  away 
before  the  end  of  the  entertainment. 

Asiatic  Jour. 


m&tua  pitot* 


To  preserve  Apples  and  Pears . - 

Wipe  the  fruit  dry,  then  take  a  varnished 
crock  or  wide-mouthed  jar,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  is  to  be  a  layer  of  fine  and  very 
dry  sand,  on  this  place  a  layer  of  fruit, 
and  so  alternately  fruit  and  sand  until 
the  crock  or  jar  is  full.  Put  a  very- 
thick  coat  of  sand  on  the  top,  and  place 
it  in  a  dry  place.  Apples  or  pears  thus 
treated  will  keep  good  all  the  winter. 

To  preserve  Cherries.  — -  The  best 
way  to  preserve  cherries  is  to  procure 
some  of  the  common  cherries  very  ripe, 
and  add  to  them  two  pounds  of  sugar, 
four  pints  of  brandy,  four  ounces  of 
clove  pinks,  and  a  few  Morel  cherries  ; 
bruise  some  of  them  with  the  hand,  and 
boil  them  over  a  slow  fire,  until' they 
have  the  consistency  of  syrup.  They  are 
then  to  be  strained,  and  the  juice  is  to  be 
poured  into  the  mixture  as  before  ordered, 
which  is  to  be  left  in  infusion,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun  for  a  fortnight  or  a 
month.  By  this  process  the  cherries  will 
have  a  very  fine  flavour.  A  few  cloves 
may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  clove 
pinks. 


^necUnttaita. 


PARLIAMENTARY  ANECDOTES. 

In  Charles  the  Second’s  time,  a  resolution 
having  been  proposed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  lay  an  imposition  upon  the 
play-houses,  the  courtiers  objected,  that 
the  players  were  the  King’s  servants,  and 
a  part  of  his  pleasures.  Sir  John  Co¬ 
ventry,  a  gentleman  of  the  country  party, 
asked  ff  whether  the  King’s  pleasure  lay 
among  Ih  emale  or  the  female  players  ?” 


alluding  to  Mrs.  Davis  and  Nell  Cwynn, 
two  actresses  and  mistresses  of  the  King. 
This  sarcasm  gave  great  offence,  and 
some  officers  of  the  Guards,  to  ingratiate 
themselves  with  Tiis  majesty,  waylaid  Sir 
John  Coventry  and  slit  his  nose  to  the 
bone.  The  Commons  were  inflamed  by 
this  indignity  offered  to  one  of  their  mem¬ 
bers,  and  passed  the  Act  commonly  called 
the  Coventry  Act,  or  Black  Act. 

In  1815,  during  the  riots  produced 
by  the  Corn  Bill,  several  members,  on 
their  way  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
were  surrounded  by  the  populace,  who 
obstructed  the  avenues,  and  insulted  those 
who  were  known  to  be  friendly  to  the 
measure.  One  member,  on  entering  the 
House,  exhibited  his  torn  coat  to  the 
Speaker,  complaining  of  the  want  of 
protection.  Another  lamented  the  loss 
of  his  hat ;  another  had  been  hustled  in 
the  crowd,  and  if  not  really  hurt,  serious¬ 
ly  frightened.  Sir  Frederick  Flood,  who 
was  a  supporter  of  the  Bill,  and  equally 
entitled  to  the  displeasure  of  the  popu¬ 
lace,  boasted  his  superior  address  in  the 
following  terms  : — Mr.  Speaker,  they 
surrounded  me  too,  and  inquired  my 
name  ;  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hate  pre¬ 
varication,  but,  my  name  being  Flood, 
I  felt  myself  at  liberty  to  answer  f  Wa¬ 
ters,’  and  so  they  let  me  pass  without 
molestation.”  The  story  excited  great 
laughter. 


ROYALTY  DECEIVED. 

Louis  XIV.  remarked  a  finely  formed 
figure  under  a  yellow  domino  at  one  of 
his  balls  at  court,  and  was  surprised  at 
the  unusual  voracity  with  which  the 
owner  dispatched  whatever  eatables  or 
drinkables  fell  in  his  way  ;  when  he  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  fully  gorged,  the  domino  with¬ 
drew,  but,  to  the  royal  wonderment,  the 
spoiler  was  speedily  at  his  post  again, 
and  busily  renewing  his  assault  with  un¬ 
abated  appetite.  The  same  circumstances 
attended  his  appearance  and  disappearance 
more  than  half  a  score  times  ;  and  his 
majesty,  astounded  at  the  domino’s  por¬ 
tentous  cravings,  was  consequently  indu¬ 
ced  to  direct  one  of  his  officers  to  make 
a  careful  reconnoissance.  The  spy  was 
not  long  in  beating  up  the  stranger’s  quar¬ 
ters,  and  came  back  with  a  report,  that 
the  Swiss  guards  had  hired  a  domino,  in 
which  successive  troopers  disguised  them¬ 
selves,  and  in  this  way  contrived  to  gra¬ 
tify  their  stomachs  with  savouries,  and  to 
make  their  throats  a  thoroughfare  for 
royal  nectar.  It  was  impossible  for  any 
heart  to  curdle  with  wrath  at  the  dainty 
conceit ;  but  Louis  went  further,  and  in¬ 
vited  the  remainder  of  the  uninvited  to  a 
jovial  carouse.  For.  Lit,  Gas. 
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Wednesday,  Mar.  3. 

St.  Winvoalve,  abbot,  died  a  d.  5.9. — High  Water  9m  after  8  Morn  — 4 7m  after  8  Aftern • 
Mar .  8,  1792* — Expired  the  celebrated  architect,  Robert  Adam,  st.  64,  to  whom  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  beneficial  change  he  effected  in  the  architecture  of  this  country  ; 
hi9  fertile  genius  for  designing  elegant  ornament  was  not  confined  merely  to  the 
decoratloa  of  buildings,  but  applicable  to  almost  every  kind  of  manufacture. 

Thursday,  Mar.  4. 

St  Adrian,  bishop  of  St.  Andrew,  mar. — Sun  rises  30  m  after  6 — sets  31  m  after  5. 
Mar.  4  »79&* — This  day  recorws  the  apprehension  of  Richard  Brothers,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
’  navy,  who,  by  his  pretended  prophecies,  alarmed  and  agitated  the  weak  and  imbe¬ 
cile  part  of  the  people.  He  was  taken  by  two  of  His  Majesty’s  messengers,  and 
brought  for  examination  before  the  Privy  Council ;  when,  after  a  long  interroga¬ 
tion,  his  case  was  referred  to  Drs.  Munro  and  Symmonds,  who  declared  him  to  be 
insane.  A  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  prophet’s  case  was,  that  Mr.  Halhed, 
a  Member  of  Parliament,  professed  himself  a  disciple,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  in 
his  defence. 

Friday,  Mar.  5. 

S£.  Adrian  8f  Eubulus,  mar.  a.d.  309. — High  Water  b()m  aft  10  Morn. — -6m  aft  11  Aftern. 
Mar.  4  ,8Jt. — Expired  Bichnrd  Twiss,  the  amusing  tourist.  He  was  born  at  Rotterdam  in 
1747,  where  his  father,  who  was  an  eminent  merchant,  resided.  Among  his 
works  will  be  found  a  Tour  in  Iceland,  Travels  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  Trip  to 
Paris,  and  Anecdotes  of  Chess,  &c. 

,  i 

Saturday,  Mar.  6. 

St  Baldrede,  Bish.  of  Glasgow — Sun  rises  '26m  aft  6  Morn— sets  3  <m  aft  b  Aftern. 
Mar  0,  1818. — Died  John  Gifford,  a  magistrate  and  political  writer.  He  whs  the  author  of  a 
long  list  of  works,  and  was  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Anti  Jacobin  Review. 
His  attainments  were  very  great,  and  his  unwearied  assiduity  gained  him  the  high¬ 
est  reputation. 

Sunday,  Mar.  7. 

SECOND  SUNDAY  IN  LENT. 

Lessons  for  the  Day ,  27  chap.  Genesis ,  Morn. — 34  chap.  Genesis,  Evening. 

St  Pei'pctua  — High  Water  Gh  23m  morn — Gh  4 6m  aft. 

S£.  Perpetua _ Our  saint  was  a  married  lady  of  distinguished  parentage  of  Carthage.  In  her 

22nd  year  she  was  confined  for  her  faith  during  the  reign  of  the  bitter  persecutor 
of  the  Christians,  Severus,  by  Mlnutius  Firmianus,  pro-consul  of  Africa.  When 
examined  before  her  judge  Hilarlon,  she  displayed  the  most  heroic  fortitude,  and 
received  her  dreadful  sentence — to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts — with  magnani¬ 
mous  resignation.  She  suffered  amidst  the  scoffs  and  exultations  of  the  brutal 
spectators  in  the  Amphitheatre,  a.d  205, 

Monday,  Mar.  8. 

St.  Duthak,  Bishop  of  Ross,  in  Scotland. — Sun  rises  22  m  after  6— sets  39m  after  5-. 
Mar.  8,  1750  — On  the  morning  of  this  day,  a  severe  shock  of  earthqnake  was  experienced  in 
London.  Its  violence  awoke  numbers  of  people  from  their  sleep  ;  it  fortunately, 
however,  did  no  other  mischief  to  the  metropolis  than  throwing  down  several 
chimneys,  and  damaging  some  houses.  The  shock  was  so  great  in  some  parts, 
that  the  people  ran  naked  from  their  beds  into  the  street.  In  the  high  grounds  by 
Grosvenor  Square,  &c.,  it  was  felt  more  than  in  other  parts;  the  brasses  and  pew¬ 
ter  of  several  kitchens  being  thrown  down,  and  to  some  distance  from  the  shelves. 
In  St.  James’s  Park,  and  all  the  open  places,  the  ground  moved  perceptibly,  and 
the  noise  seemed  to  break  three  times.  A  lady  in  Piccadilly,  a  curious  collector 
of  old  china,  who  had  it  piled  on  stands,  had  it  thrown  doivn  and  broke;  and  a 
great  china  shop  in  St.  James’s  Street  had  a  similar  accident;  bells  in  several 
steeples  were  struck  by  the  chime  hammer;  and  great  stones  fell  from  the  new 
towers  of  Westminster  Abbey.  A  maid-servant  in  Charter-house  Square  was 
thrown  out  of  bed  by  the  shock,  and  had  her  arm  broke.  The  dogs  howled,  fear¬ 
fully,  and  the  fish  leaped  half-a-yard  out  of  the  water. 

Tuesday,  Mar.  9. 

St.  Catharine  of  Bologna,  Virgin  Abbess,  died  a.d.  1463. — Full  Moon  31m  after  1  After 
Mar.  9,  1643,  —  Lord  Capel  of  Hadham,  one  of  the  firm  adherents  of  the  unfortunate  Charles 
I.,  suffered  death  for  attempting  to  rescue  that  monarch  from  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  troubles,  this  devoted  follower  of  his  sovereign 
raised  a  troop  of  horse  at  his  own  expence  for  his  assistance  ;  and  the  untimely 
fate  he  met  with  was  occasioned  by  his  courageously  perilling  himself  with  what 
force  he  could  muster  to  rescue  the  king  from  his  thraldom,  which  attempt  unfor¬ 
tunately  miscarried. 

Vais  1,*2,  3,  &  4  of  this  Work,  embellished  with  120  fine  Engravings,  containing  nearly 
3,000  articles  upon  interesting  subjects  and  the  most  extensive  collection  of  original  Tales  and 
Romances,  may  be  had  together  or  separate.  Price  of  the  4  Vols.  Extra  Bds,  ^1  10s. 
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ILLUSTRATED  ARTICLE. 


Cije  Casque* 

A  METRICAL  LEGEND. 
For  the  Olio  By  T.  F, 


The  shades  of  night  began  to  fall 
Round  Maro’s  ivied  castle  wall. 

The  drowsy  beetle  ’gan  to  croon 
Hi3  eirel  on  the  breeze  o’  June, 

And  stars  from  out  their  cerule  cells 
Peep’d  down  on  flow’rets  dewlit  bells, 

As  glittering  in  a  suit  of  mail 
A  warrior  gallop'd  through  the  vale  : 

His  falcon  eye  of  sparkling  blue. 

His  clustering  locks  of  raven  hue. 

The  ruddy  cheek,  the  scarless  brow, 

A  visage  unalloy’d  with  woe. 

Proclaim’d  him  yet  of  tender  age, 

A  novice  in  life’s  pilgrimage  : 

A  red  plume  o’er  his  helmet  stream’d, 

A  radiant  tress  beneath  it  gleam’d, 

A  little  amulet,  whose  power 

More  potent  far  than  wizard’s  spell. 
Could  cheer  the  gloom  of  Fortune’s  hour, 
And  Sorrow’s  baleful  influence  quell. 

On  spurr’d  the  gallant  youth  amain 
O’er  darksome  glen  and  moonlit  plain, 

And  often  as  he  rode  along 

Would  on  his  memory  dawn  a  themey 
Now  bursting  from  his  lips  in  song. 

While  flash’d  his  high  soul  thro’  his  eyne, 

10— V ol.  V.  K 


Reechoing  from  each  silent  dell, 

’Twas  thus  the  love-fraught  cadence  fell 

THE  knight’s  SONG. 

Be  thou  cruel,  Fate,  or  kind. 

Be  thou  changeful  as  the  wind. 

Hurl  me  where  perpetual  gloom. 
Enshrouds  the  world  in  night’s  drear  noon, 
Unheard  of  perils  yet  design. 

And  be  those  direful  perils  mine; 

Such  woes  I’d  gladly,  gaily  meet. 

To  gain  at  length  my  lady’s  feet ! 

How  sweetly  o’er  yon  rising  ground. 

The  pale  moon  heaves  her  ample  round  ! 
Perchance,  fair  orb,  my  bosom’s  queen 
Now  gazes  on  thy  same  pure  beam. 

And  fondly  supplicates  thy  power 
To  guide  her  warrior  to  her  bower  : 

But  may  I  lose  thy  cheering  light. 

And  all  the  guiding  powers  above — 
May  tierveless  fali  mine  arm  in  fight 
If  ere  I  wrong  my  lady  love. 

Now  Maro’s  towers  the  Knight  espies. 
Ascending  proudly  to  the  skies; 

The  keep  high  frowning  ’hove  the  rest. 

With  banner  waving  o’er  its  crest; 

The  stately  spires  and  portals  wide 
Proclaim  the  chieftain’s  feudal  piide  ; 

Sir  Conrade  blew  till  vale  and  plain 
Return’d  his  lusty  bugle-strain ; 

Nor  had  the  youth  much  time  to  wait. 

Soon  open  sprung  the  pond’rous  gate. 

And  straight  the  Knight  was  usher’d  in 
To  join  the  mirth  and  wassailing. 
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‘s  Thrice  welcome,  stranger,”  Mar©  cried. 

And  placed  the  warrior  «t  lvis  side. 

“  By  heaven,  Sir  Knight,  that  dazzling  tress 
Proclaims  thy  lady’s  loveliness  1 
Yet,  be  she  beauteous  as  the  night. 

In  all  its  starry  gear  bedight, 

And  pure  as  is  thy  maiden  shield, 

She  must  to  Maro’s  daughter  yield.” 

“  To  none,”  Sir  Conrade  quick  replied. 
With  lowering  brow  and  glance  of  pride; 

“  A  fairer  maid  than  she  I  ween 
Your  mountain  island  ne’er  hath  seen.” 

“  Enough  then,  morning  dawn  shall  prove 
Thy  loyal  bearing  to  thy  love  ” 

Now  had  the  reign  of  darkness  ceased. 

And  morning  glimmering  in  the  east, 

Show’d  to  our  Knight  the  castle  land. 

Deck’d  o’er  with  many  a  glittering  band 
Of  noble,  lord  and  lady  bright. 

Advancing  toward  the  coming  fight ; 

And  forthwith  from  the  archway  came 
Of  knights  and  dames  a  goodly  train  ; 

But  soaring  far  beyond  the  rest, 
in  smiles  of  artless  beauty  drest, 

Beside  her  bearded  sire  was  seen 
The  peerless  lady  Geraldine  ! 

Her  gentle  aspect,  full  and  bright. 

Shone  sweet  as  Indian  stai-lit  night; 

Her  locks  adown  her  shoulders  roll’d 
In  clustering  wreaths  of  gleaming  gold, 

And  branching  o’er  her  forehead  pale 
Danced  lightly  in  the  autumn  gale. 

Our  Knight  beheld — “  By  heaven  1”  he  cried, 
“  I  would,  sweet  maid,  thou  wert  my  bride.” 
Now,  hark,  the  trumpet’s  clamorous  sound 


Rings  loudly  o’er  the  tented  ground  ; 

And  now  with  proud,  exulting  glance, 

The  fiery  combatants  advance  : 

Again  the  stirring  trumpets  sound, 

The  hot  steed  champs,  and  paws  the  ground  ; 
The  busy  hum  of  voices  yield, 

And  terror  marches  o’er  the  field. 

Begirt  in  steel  of  Milan  mould» 

Emblazon’d  o’er  with  flowers  of  gold, 

And  throned  upon  a  fiery  steed 
The  chieftain  sprung  with  lightning  speed 
To  meet  the  Knight,  who  onward  came 
With  force  and  fury  nigh  the  same. 

They  met — the  wild  tremendous  clang 
For  several  moments  echoing  rang; 

Yet  each,  despite  the  stunning  shock. 

Stood  firm  as  stands  the  ocean  rock, 

When  thunders  roll  and  lightnings  flash, 
And  waves  around  it  foam  and  dash  ; 

No  hurt  on  either  side  was  given. 

Except  that  Maro’s  lance  had  riven 
The  helmet  of  his  foe  in  twain, 

Which  fell  in  shivers  on  the  plain. 

Just  at  this  juncture,  from  the  throng 
A  muffled  figure  sped  along  ; 

Beside  the  Knight  he  took  his  stand, 

And  thus  quoth  he  in  accents  bland — 

“  Mark  me,  Sir  Knight,  I  can  bestow 
A  casque,  whereon  the  deadly  blow 
Of  mace  or  brand  would  fall  as  light 
As  falls  on  flowers  the  dews  of  night, 

’TU  thine— salute  this  cross,  and  swear 
None  save  thyself  the  boon  shall  wear  ; 

Nor  let  its  gleaming  round  entwine 
The  brow  ’twill  grace  less  fair  than  thine.” 
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This  said,  he  from  his  mantle  fold 
Produced  a  casque  of  radiant  gold. 

Its  crest  a  hissing  dragon  seem’d. 

And,  strange  to  say,  beneath  it  gleam’d 

The  auburn  tress  his  lady  gave 

The  morn  he  cross’d  the  ocean  wave. 

Now  loud  again  the  trumpets  sound, 

And  to  the  fray  the  warriors  bound  : 

The  chief  hath  pierced  his  foeman’s  shield, 
And  stretch’d  him  senseless  on  the  field. 


It  chanced  long  since,  one  summer  night, 
When  donn’d  the  skies  their  robe  of  light. 
And  gales,  on  dewy  pinions  driven. 

Swept  mildly  through  the  arcii  of  heaven, 

A  solitary  Knight  was  seen 

Spur  slowlv  o’er  the  spangled  green  : 

His  brow  «as  pale,  his  eye  was  dim. 

And  scarce,  ah, s!  his  faltering  limb 
Its  weight  of  armour  could  sustain, 

It  seem’d  a  work  of  toil  and  pain. 

He  halted  by  a  crystal  stream, 

Whose  waves  return’d  in  vivid  gleam 
Each  beetling  crag  and  mountain  zone. 

In  wild  confusion  round  it  thrown. 

Anon  tli e  stranger  from  his  head 
Unclasp’d  his  burgonetand  said — 

“  Author  of  ill,  thou  subtle  snare, 

Thou  baleful  glitter,  seeming  fair  ! 

Thou  index  to  my  deep  disgrace, 

Reflected  in  thy  dazzling  face  ! 

No  more  my  tortured  brow  shall  burn 
Within  thy  molten  round — return 
To  he  who  form’d  thy  mystic  urn 
With  that  his  glittering  helm  he  threw, 

And  meteor  like  it  flaming  flew, 

When,  sudden  as  the  lightning’s  gleam, 

It  shot  beneath  the  rippling  stream. 

The  wanderer  now  leapt  from  his  steed, 
And  sought  the  rest  he  stood  In  need  ; 

Nor  sought  in  vain — with  stealthy  pace 
Came  Morpheus  with  his  leaden  mace  ; 

Soon  calmer  grew  his  labouring  breast, 

And  woes  and  pains  were  charmed  to  rest. 

Now  had  the  early  bunler’s  horn 
Awoke  the  dew-besprinkled  morn, 

The  lark  his  matins  sung  on  high. 

Sweet  breezes  swept  the  hazy  sky  ; 

The  moor-cock  breasting  hill  and  fell. 

The  throstle  chirping  in  the  dell, 

The  bittern  his  reveille  beating, 

And  springlets  wild  each  other  greeting  ; 
Commingled  with  the  sonorous  din  , 

Of  foaming  floods  in  loch  and  linn  ; 

Of  deep-mouth’d  hounds  incessant  baying. 
And  hunters’ shout  ’mid  greenwood  straying; 
Awoke  our  soundly  sleeping  Knight, 

Whose  features  now  were  bland  and  bright : 
The  gloom  had  left  his  manly  brow 
For  light  wing’d  Pleasure’s  ruby  glow  ; 

But,  reader,  mark — on  gazing  round, 
Conceive  poor  Conrade’s  wild  dismay, 
Before  him  on  the  dewy  ground 
The  mystic  golden  heimet  lay. 

Long  time  he  stood  in  absent  mood. 

Half  doubting  what  he  madly  view’d. 

When  suddenly  a  bugle-strain 
Dispell’d  the  links  of  terror’s  chain. 

He  gazed  and  straight  beheld  afar 
A  comrade  of  the  recent  war, 

Where  first  he’d  flesh’d  his  maiden  spear 
And  drench’d  in  blood  his  battle  gear : 

Anon  they  met,  close  side  by  side, — 

“  How’s  this  ?”  the  warlike  stranger  cried,; 

“  By  Heaven,  that  garb  I  know  full  well 

Was  worn  by - " 

" - Conrade  Arlingvhel; 

Behold  him  here,  am  I  not  he  ?” 

“  False  slave,  my  friend’s  unlike  to  thee 
As  is  the  raven  to  the  dove  ; 

But  come,  thy  insolent  vaunting  prove, 


Prepare,  or  else  by  book  and  bell 
I’ll  speed  thy  recreant  soul  to  hell  !” 

In  vain  to  speak  Sir  Conrade  tried, 

The  other  ail  he  urged  denied  ; 

They  met - the  stern,  terrific  din 

WaB  ihunder’d  hack  from  loch  and  linn  : 

Sir  Conrade’s  well  directed  spear 
Met  Herman  in  his  mad  career. 

Pierced  through  his  shield  with  desperate 
force. 

And  hurl’d  him  lifeless  from  his  horse. 


To  England  now  we  shift  the  scene. 
Where,  girted  round  with  hills  of  green. 
Stood  Aymer  Castle  vast  and  grim, 

High  towering  from  a  rugged  rim 
Of  crags  in  autumn  verdure  crown’d. 
Which  o’er  the  sparkling  Severn  frowu’d, 
’Twas  eve,  the  darkly  glowing  sun 
Had  sunk  below  the  horizon. 

When  o’er  the  slightly  frozen  plain 
A  rider  spurr’d  with  might  and  main  ; 
Anon  his  bugle  loudly  rang. 

And  downward  fell  with  thundering  clang 
The  castle  bridge,  the  gates  were  flung 
Wide  ope,  and  in  the  horseman  sprung. 

The  broken  revels  now  restor’d, 

Joy  circled  round  the  banquet  board  ; 
in  blandest  smiles  eech  face  was  dress’d. 
To  welcome  home  the  stranger  guest ; 
The  minstrel  swept  his  sounding  lyre, 
While  roll’d  his  eyes  like  orbs  of  tire, 

As  on  each  stirring  feat  he  dwelt; 

Full  well  he  knew  the  theme  to  melt 
Each  heart,  though  cased  in  triple  mail, 
And  make  the  stoutest  bosom  quail. 

But,  harK  1  a  sound  of  dire  dismay 
Hath  drown’d  the  minstrel’s  ardent  lay. 
’Tis  changed, — and  now  a  joyous  Bhout 
Bursts  from  the  congregated  rout ; 

They  part,  and  to  the  view  reveal 
The  form  of  Conrade  Arlingvhel. 

His  arms  enclasp’d  a  lovelier  maid 
Than  poet’s  pen  hath  yet  portray’d  ! 

One  moment  on  her  ivory  brow 
Appear’d  a  casque  of  golden  glow  ; 

But  transitory  was  its  slay, 

It  faded  unperceived  away. 

The  spell  was  broke — its  golden  round 
A  fairer  brow  had  never  bound  ; 

And  forthwith  from  that  moment  fell 
The  woes  of  Conrade  Arlingvhel. 


THE  CRUSADES. 


No  age  of  the  world  ever  presented 
such  a  spectacle  as  did  France  for  some 
months  after  the  Council  of  Clermont. 
Everywhere  were  to  be  heard  the  Sermons 
of  the  clergy,  exhorting  the  people  to 
take  the  cross  ;  all  who  hesitated  to  do  so, 
from  whatever  motive,  were  branded  as 
infidels  and  traitors ;  wives  stimulated 
their  husbands  to  abandon  their  families 
and  their  homes ;  for  this  cause  the  monk 
deserted  his  cell,  the  priest  his  church, 
the  artisan  left  his  workshop,  the  peasant 
his  fields  ;  women  put  on  the  dress  of 
men  to  share  in  the  glory  and  the  gain. 
A  ruddy  cross  on  the  right  shoulder  de¬ 
signated  the  wearer  as  a  warrior  in  the 
sacred  cause.  The  Crossed  ( Croises ) 
as  they  were  named,  poured  from  all 
quarters  to  the  appointed  place  of  rendez- 
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vous  ;  with  the  arrival  of  spring  some 
came  down  the  rivers  in  boats,  some  on 
foot,  some  on  horseback.  Here  might  be 
seen  a  peasant  with  his  wife  and  children 
and  household  goods,  in  a  cart  drawn  by 
oxen  shod  with  iron,  the  children  crying 
out  at  the  sight  of  every  town  or  castle, 
Js  that  Jerusalem  ?  Is  that  Jerusalem  ? 
There  a  knight  with  hawk  and  hound 
prepared  to  take  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase,  as  he  journied  towards  the  terra 
incognita  for  which  he  was  bound. 
Few  had  any  clear  notion  of  where  Jeru¬ 
salem  lay,  what  was  the  distance  to  it,  or 
what  countries  were  to  be  passed  through 
to  reach  it.  Books  were  rare,  and  few 
could  read  ;  maps  were  nearly  unknown, 
and  since  the  Turks  had  seized  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor,  the  pilgrims  had  mostly  gone  by  sea 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  land  track  had 
fallen  into  oblivion. 

The  assemblages  of  the  pilgrims  also 
presented  a  motley  aspect.  Pavilions, 
tents,  booths,  huts,  rose  around  the  towns 
and  castles  ;  old  and  young,  women  and 
children,  warriors  and  clergy,  were  min¬ 
gled  in  the  strangest  confusion  ;  the 
crossed  robber  or  murderer  became  the 
associate  of  the  crossed  saint  or  eremite, 
the  virtuous  wife  or  maiden  was  contami¬ 
nated  by  the  proximity  of  the  pilgrim- 
courtezan.  Hard  by  the  spot  where  the 
priest  had  erected  his  altar,  and  celebrated 
the  divine  mysteries,  the  pilgrims  of  either 
sex  abandoned  themselves  to  sensual  gra¬ 
tifications.  Each  day  a  tale  of  some  sign 
or  wonder,  sent  or  wrought  by  heaven, 
awakened  the  attention  of  the  pilgrims, 
and  assured  them  of  the  divine  favour. 
Now  it  was  a  report  that  the  glorious 
Charlemagne  would  rise  from  the  dead, 
and  visit,  as  erst,  the  holy  sepulchre,  at 
the  head  of  the  sacred  bands.  Again, 
they  heard  how  a  priest  had  seen  in  the 
sky,  at  the  ninth  hour  of  the  day,  two 
men  on  horseback  fighting,  one  of  whom 
smote  the  other  with  a  huge  cross,  and 
after  a  protracted  conflict  overcame  him  ; 
or  how  a  priest,  as  he  walked  with  two 
companions  in  a  wood,  saw  a  sword  car¬ 
ried  by  the  wind  through  the  air  ;;  or 
shepherds  beheld  a  great  city  in  the  sky. 
Comets  and  northern  lights  of  unusual 
brilliancy  appeared,  and  previous  to  the 
Council  of  Clermont,  the  stars  had  fallen 
in  showers  from  the  sky.  Men  lived  by 
faith,  and  not  by  sight ;  heaven,  it  was 
firmly  believed,  would,  as  of  old,  mira¬ 
culously  supply  the  wants  of  the  chosen 
people.  Europe  was  thus,  as  the  Princess 
Anna  Comnena  expressed  it,  about  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  itself  upon  Asia.  Everywhere 
lands  and  other  possessions  were  offered 
for  sale  or  pledge, — 

“  They  sold  the  pasture  now  to  buy  the 
steed.” 


Arms,  military  equipments,  and  solid 
money  were  alone  in  request ;  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  so  gluited  with  lands  and  houses, 
that  purchasers  could  only  be  obtained 
at  low  prices  ;  and  those  who  had  money 
and  were  wise  enough  to  stay  at  home, 
got  dead  bargains  in  abundance. 

For .  Quar.  Rev. 


AN  INCIDENT  AT  NAVARINO. 

The  firing  having  ceased  at  Navarino, 
Sir  Edward  Codrington  sent  a  Lieutenant 
on  board  Moharem  Bey’s  ship,  to  offer 
any  medical  or  other  assistance  they  might 
want.  This  vessel,  with  a  crew  of  pro¬ 
bably  more  than  a  thousand  men,  had 
but  one  medical  officer  on  board,  and  he 
had,  unfortunately,  been  almost  the  first 
man  killed  in  the  action.  Her  loss  had 
been  immense,  and  they  had  not  thrown 
the  dead  overboard,  nor  removed  their 
wounded  to  the  cockpit,  and  the  decks 
presented  a  most  horrible  scene  of  gore 
and  mangled  bodies.  Amidst  this  fright¬ 
ful  spectacle,  about  a  dozen  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Turkish  officers,  superbly  dressed, 
sat  in  the  cabin  upon  crimson  ottomans, 
smoking  with  inconceivable  apathy,  while 
slaves  were  handing  them  their  coffee. 
Seeing  the  English  uniform  approach  the 
cabin,  they  ordered  ottomans  and  coffee 
for  the  Lieutenant,  who,  however,  quick¬ 
ly  told  them  that  he  had  more  important 
business  to  attend  to.  He  gave  the  Ad¬ 
miral’s  compliments,  and  offered  any 
assistance.  The  Turk,  with  a  frigid  com¬ 
posure,  calmly  replied,  that  they  stood  in 
need  of  no  assistance  whatever.  “  Shall 
not  our  surgeon  attend  to  your  wound¬ 
ed  ?”  “  No,”  gravely  replied  the  Turk  ; 
“  wounded  men  want  no  assistance  :  they 
soon  die.”  Returning  to  the  Asia,  and 
communicating  this  scene.  Sir  Edward, 
after  some  meditation,  said,  “  Did  you 
observe  among  them  a  remarkably  fine, 
handsome  man,  with  a  beard  more  full 
and  black  than  the  rest?”  <e  Yes,  I  ob¬ 
served  him  ;  he  was  sitting  next  to  the 
Admiral.”  “  Return  then  on  board,  and 
induce  him,  or  compel  him,  to  go  with 
you  on  board  the  Genoa,  and  keep  him 
there  until  I  see  him.  He  is  the  Admi¬ 
ral’s  Secretary.  I  must  have  a  confer¬ 
ence  ;  and  take  with  you  any  persons  he 
may  wish  to  accompany  him.”  The 
Turk  repaired  on  board  the  Genoa  with¬ 
out  any  difficulty,  accompanied  by  several 
persons  whom  he  requested  our  officer  to 
take  with  him.  Sir  Edward  was  closeted 
with  him  for  a  very  long  time,  when  he 
ordered  the  Lieutenant  to  put  the  Turkish 
Secretary  and  his  companions  on  shore  at 
daybreak,  wherever  they  might  choose  to 
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land.  Rowing  on  shore,  they  saw  the 
wreck  of  a  mast,  on  which  about  a  score 
of  wounded  or  exhausted  Turks  were  en¬ 
deavouring  to  save  themselves.  “  I  must 
rescue  those  poor  fellows,”  said  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  anxiously.  <f  They  are  only 
common  soldiers,  and  will  soon  die  ; — ■ 
never  mind  them,”  said  the  Turk,  with 
the  most  grave  composure.  “  It  is  my 
duty,  and  if  I  did  not  help  them,  I  should 
disgrace  the  service,  and  be  reproved  by 
the  Admiral saying  which,  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant  pulled  towards  the  mast,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  saving  about  a  dozen  of  these 
unhappy  wretches.  As  soon  as  they 
were  stowed  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
the  Turk,  after  a  short,  but  apparently, 
profound  meditation,  suddenly  burst  into 
an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter.  ‘f  What 
is  the  matter  ?”  cried  the  astonished  Lieu¬ 
tenant  ;  “  Good  God,  what  is  there  here 
to  laugh  at?”  Laugh!”  exclaimed 
the  Turk,  with  bitter  sarcasm,  (e  laugh  ! 
—by  Allah  !  you  English  are  a  singular 
people  ;  yesterday  you  came  into  the 
Bay  whilst  we  were  quiet  at  our  coffee  ; 
you  knocked  our  ships  to  pieces,  killed  or 
mangled  all  our  men  till  the  fleet  is  one 
vast  slaughter-house,  and  this  morning, 
you  pretend  to  be  so  humane,  that  you 
cannot  pass  a  score  of  wounded  soldiers 
without  putting  yourself  out  of  the  way 
to  save  them.”  The  Lieutenant  was  as¬ 
tonished,  and,  having  no  reply  to  offer 
to  this  odd  view  of  the  case,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  shore  in  profound  silence. 

Unit.  Serv.  Jour. 


REVERIE. 

BY  HORACE  GUILFORD. 

For  the  Olio. 

A 

Concluded  from  page  136. 

Another  subject  of  my  waking  fancy 
may  be  well  introduced  here,  as  not  un¬ 
like  this  bald,  disjointed  chat, — I  mean 

PATCHWORK, 

King  nor  Kaiser,  in  all  their  pride  of 
place,  sate  under  canopy,  or  trampled 
foot-cloth  more  gorgeous  than  that  tissue 
of  cast-offs  and  remnants,  ycleped  patch- 
work. 

When  T  was  a  child,  a  patchwork  coun¬ 
terpane  or  chair  cover  possessed  a  beauty 
and  an  interest  in  mv  sight,  which  costlier 
draperies  failed  to  produce — it  was  a  tan¬ 
gible  representation  of  brilliance  and  va¬ 
riety  that  approached  to  the  grand,  but 
unapproachable,  object  of  rny  admiration 
— the  Solar  Rainbow— more  nearly  than 
anything  else.  The  octagon  patches  fitted 
into  each  other  like  the  checquered  tesse- 
tae  of  some  Mosaic  pavement,  red,  blue. 


yellow,  green,  white,  purple,  mantling  at 
due  distances,  and  arranged  so  as  to  give 
the  greatest  effect  of  contrast  to  their  bril¬ 
liant  colours. 

When  I  first  read  of  the  damask  and 
brocade  pavillions  in  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,  my  thoughts  immediately 
recurred  to  the  gaudy  variegation  of  the 
patchwork  counterpane, — and  when  all 
the  glories  of  Soloman’s  Temple  dawned 
on  my  young  mind,  I  could  form  no  cost¬ 
lier  similitude  of  its  many-coloured  pillars 
and  railings,  than  by  the  standard  of  my 
admired  patchwork.  And  there  is  some¬ 
thing  beyond  a  child’s  admiration  in  the 
motley  splendour  of  such  a  wizard  woof; 
it  is  in  itself  both  rich  and  beautiful,  and 
if  it  could  speak,  mass  !  but  what  a  heap 
of  chronicles  and  legends  should  we  have. 
That  huge  patch  of  a  scarlet  ground,  and 
a  large  yellow  sunflower  upon  it, — how 
hath  the  pondrous  bunch  of  keys,  pre¬ 
cious  talismans  to  cate  and  comfit,  con¬ 
serve  and  cordial,  swung  over  its  glossy 
surface,  as  Dame  Margaret  unfolded  the 
sacred  recess  of  the  housekeeper’s  cup¬ 
board  to  her  favourite  William.  Ah  !  a 
piece  of  the  pretty  window  curtain  of  the 
old  dressing-room  ;  what  a  tide  of  recol¬ 
lections,  too  deep  for  tears  :  the  beauteous 
form  of  a  mother  fading  in  consumption 
— the  faint  smile  on  her  darling  boy- — the 
low  murmur  of  the  reading  that  amuses 
and  soothes  sickness — the  candles  with 
their  long  wick,  and  the  blazing  grate  in 
the  corner.  But  what’s  next  ? — ah,  good 
old  grandame,  a  superb  piece  of  thy 
favourite  gold-coloured  tabbinet, —  ah, 
what  associations  of  old  stories  croned  by 
winter  firelight,  of  feeble  songs  trilled 
in  senile  hilarity,  of  thy  polished  and 
carved  high  back  arm-chair  with  cushioned 
embroidery  of  many-coloured  worsted, 
of  rheumatism  and  Scotch  snuff.  Ha! 
a  stalely  robe  was  that  from  whence  this 
patch  proceeded— the  birth-night  habit  of 
the  Marchioness, —  but  I  would  rather 
have  been  the  wearer  of  the  last ,  for  this 
has  seen  splendour  at  its  height,  and 
crime  at  its  depth  ;  and  while  it  swept  the 
painted  floor,  glittered  in  the  rosy  wax- 
light,  or  drank  in  the  scattered  odours  of 
Persian  vase,  it  throbbed  upon  a  bosom 
of  inquietude  and- — — ,  Rut  what  is  the 
next  ?  a  modest  glazed  calico,  with  a  blue 
sprig.  I  have  seen  our  maid  Susan  wear 
this  pattern, — she  had  it  on  for  the  first 
time  that  beautiful  Sunday  evening  in 
June,  when  she  was  chidden  for  being 
absent  at  prayers,  and  excused  herself 
that  the  woodbine  was  so  thick,  and  the 
wood  so  perplexing  ;  and  then  Roger  had 
made  her  loiter  so  as  the  western  sun  went 
down  on  the  hayfield,  and  the  evening 
air  came  so  sweet  from  the  glade,  and- — 
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Close  by  this  is  another  little  octagon  of 
Vermillion  cloth— alas!  poor  Edward — ■ 
it  was  begged  from  the  remnant  of  thy 
first  uniform  in  which  thou  wentest  so 
gallantly  to  thy  first  battle — and  never  to 
return  !  The  breaking  hearts  that 
mourned  thy  loss,  grasped  in  eager  search 
every  relic  that  might  serve  as  thy  memo¬ 
rial  ;  but  this  little  patch,  that  to  me 
brings  such  lively  recollection  of  thy 
manly  form  and  pride-glowing  features, 
was  unthought  of,  and  remained  to  blend 
its  history  with  its  parti-coloured  compa¬ 
nions. 

Such  is  patchwork — a  parterre  of  un¬ 
fading  flowers— a  cabinet  of  cheap  curio¬ 
sities, — and  a  tapestry,  whose  stories,  if 
not  depicted  in  the  glowing  semblance  of 
colours,  are  no  less  vividly  impressed  by 
the  powerful  pencils  of  fancy,  memory, 
or  association. 

Apropos,  of  tapestry,  I  must  see  all 

THE  MARIAN  CASTLES. 

I  will  revisit  those  I  have  already  seen , 
and  make  pilgrimage  to  those  I  have  not 
yet  inspected. 

The  towers  that  cast  their  huge  and 
menacing  shadows  upon  her  feeble,  thin, 
but  faithful  retinue,  like  giants  by  the 
side  of  distressed  damsels  of  old, — the 
vast  portals  that  opened  as  if  to  swallow 
up  this  shadow  of  regality, — the  high  and 
echoing  courts  of  gloomy  magnificence, 
that  only  testified,  by  their  mailed  strength 
and  colossal  grandeur,  the  rank  and  im¬ 
portance  of  their  visitant, — the  wearisome 
turret  stairs  that  have  been  sanctified  by 
the  ascent  of  that  symmetric  foot,  with 
many  a  sob  and  sigh  of  grief  and  fatigue 
between ;  the  painted  chambers,  whose 
gorgeous  tapestry,  impictured  with  all 
the  legends  of  romance,  or  the  tragedies 
of  history,  shewed  her  nothing  so  romantic 
as  her  own  adventures — nothing  so  tra¬ 
gical  as  her  own  life  ;  the  deep  embayed 
oriels,  from  whose  open  lattice  her  soft 
eyes  grew  dim  with  tears,  her  fragrant 
lips  quivered  with  complaint  as  she  looked 
afar  to  the  princely-  forest  or  the  purple 
mountains  ;  the  high-testered  beds,whose 
damask,  or  velvet,  or  cloth  of  gold, 
marked  her  through  the  livelong,  night, 
as  the  livid  lamp  shewed  her  the  splendid 
opulence  of  her  tided  gaolers  ;  the  fire¬ 
place  where,  by  the  winter’s  blaze,  she 
and  her  poor  faithful  wenches  plied  the 
many  coloured  embroidery,  or  laid  sadly 
down  the  tambour  frame,  for  the  melan¬ 
choly  solace. 

To  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings  : 

How  some  have  been  deposed;  some  slain  in 
war ; 

Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  dispossessed; 
borne  poisoned  by  their  wives ;  some  sleeping 
killed  ° 

All  murdered. 


Most  of  these  affecting  features  of  her 
captivity  I  have  hitherto  explored  ;  filled, 
it  is  true,  with  feelings  of  lofty  excite¬ 
ment.  But  since  then  I  have  studied  her 
history,  or  rather  both  its  factions  ;  the 
one  adverse  to  the  lovely  martyr,  I  ap¬ 
proached  with  coolness  and  as  much 
impartiality  as  I  could  muster  ;  but 
into  the  others  I  plunged  with  all 
the  ardour  of  unchained  impatience.  I 
was  like  one,  who  after  a  dry  walk  in 
the  dog-days  reaches  the  green  margent 
of  an  exulting  river,  and  compels  him¬ 
self  to  pause  under  the  old  lonely  brown 
oak,  lest  the  change  should  be  too  hasty. 

■ — He  reaps,  however,  the  fruit  of  his 
forbearance  by  the  plunge  he  at  last 
makes  into  the  refreshing  ecstatic  tide. 
And  now,  with  conviction  on  my  mind, 
it  will  not  be  the  ignis  fatuus  of  daz¬ 
zling  romance,  but  the  steady  though 
painted  magic  lantern  of  history,  that 
wili  enable  me  to  linger  with  delight  on 
spots  which  feudal  darkness  overshadowed 
once,  and  which  modern  enlightment 
has  abandoned  now.  To  me  the  Marian 
Castles  will  no  longer  be  the  objects  of 
an  interest  made  up  of  curiosity  as  well 
as  sympathy.  The  breadth  of  the  moat 
— the  bulk  of  the  ramparts— the  altitude 
of  the  turrets — the  arches— the  heraldic 
shields,  will  not  long  detain  my  attention. 
It  will  be  enough  that  Mary  iStuart  hath 
dwelt  in  them  ;  that  their  iron  walls  and 
gloomy  grates  have  had  their  adaman¬ 
tine  hardness  put  to  shame  by  the  invin¬ 
cible  fortitude  of  an  innocent  heart. 

It  will  be  enough  that  their  severest 
privations  were  incompetent  to  unqueen  a 
diademed  brow  ;  and  that  their  meanest, 
their  most  cheerless  chambers  (while 
they  were  her  dwelling)  became  palaces 
illuminated  by  the  presence  of  the  fairest, 
the  gentlest,  and  the  highest-hearted 
princess,  that  ever  experienced  how 
empty  was  the  title  of  the  Lord’s 
anointed  ! 

But  of  all  places  for  reverie,  the  most 
inventive  is 

the  bed. 

Let  the  old  eastern  tales,  or  our  own 
romances,  tell  of  this  or  that  wonder, 
of  Tartarian  wooden  horses  careering 
under  you  through  the  air  ;  or  magic 
boats  bearing  you  without  oar  or  rudder 
to  the  sorcerer's  castle.  I  know  no  ma¬ 
chine  so  wonderful  as  my  bed. 
i  I  say  machine  for  is  it  not  one  ? 

Look  at  this  old  settee  of  mine,  for 
instance.  Come,  strip  !  off  with  your 
earthly  weeds,  and  don  that  truly  fairy 
vest,  a  nightshirt — nobody  wears  a  night¬ 
cap  now ,  or  I  should  call  it  a  Fortuua- 
tus’  cap.  Ascend  the  high  mattrass — — 
leave  only  so  much  of  the  old  damask 
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curtains"  open  as  may  enable  you  to 
watch  with  swimming  ej-es  the  reddish 
reflection  of  the  flickering  wood-fire  ed¬ 
dying  through  the  chamber!  How  fast 
it  is  converting  in  its  mystic  light  the 
shadows  of  the  ebony  cabinet,  the  tall 
swing-mirror,  the  sprawling  table  and 
the  other  furniture,  into  so  many  phan¬ 
toms  gathering  round  your  couch  ;  as  if 
to  bear  you  to  the  regions  of  romance, 
whither  your  confused  senses  tell  you 
that  you  are  bound  ! 

Deep  midnight  reigns  around.  The 
gallery  door  is  closed — a  disheartening 
silence  shuts  me  out  from  the  sympathy, 
the  society,  apparently  the  protection  of 
man  !  The  lamp  is  now  extinguished  ; 
and,  nestling  in  my  bed,  my  winking 
eyes  scarce  perceive  the  apparitions  and 
yanishings  of  the  low  embered  grate — 
mv  dull  ears  scarcelv  catch  the  solemn 

•>  V 

converse  which  the  winds  are  holding 
with  the  potent  stars — my  limbs  have 
forgotten  their  nerve  and  lustihood  that 
bore  them  in  the  morning  over  the  dis¬ 
tant  moor — my  mind  relaxes  those  de¬ 
lightful  powers  that  rapt  it  in  the  glories 
of  the  lettered  volume,  and  the  dark 
ponderous  wainscot  of  the  flame-um¬ 
bered  room  begins  to  flit  from  mv  sight 
-r-tid  at  length,  full  swooping  on  every 
vanquished  sense,  sleep  seizes  his  willing 
slave.  As  at  the  drawing  of  a  curtain 
the  whole  scene  changes  ! 

What  tracts  of  fairy  land  appear? — 
what  regions  of  wonder,  whether  de¬ 
lightful  or  dismal,  vou  instantly  visit  ? 
In  one  short  night,  ages  of  existence 
seem  to  be  included — in  a  few  brief  hours 
you  joy  and  grieve,  strike  and  suffer, 
love  and  hate,  live  and  die  ! 

Mercy  heaven  !  what  wild' gothic  hall 
shuts  me  in  ?  through  nine  tall  lancet 
windows,  what  a  strife  do  I  witness  in 
the  night  sky  !  The  moon  shoots  madly 
from  her  serene  state  with  all  the  flames 
of  a  meteor — hellish  light  flakes  the  so¬ 
lemn  sable  of  the  air ;  and  millions  of 
ghosts  are  seen  busy  in  horrid  antics,  or 
vying  in  w’orks  of  bale,  now  glaring  in 
the  light,  now  yelling  in  the  darkness. 
Forests,  towns,  and  spires,  are  shewn  me 
in  that  strife  of  gloom  and  flame,  and  the 
forests  are  uprooted,  the  spires  cleft,  and 
the  towns  fired.  In  an  instant  this  wild 
horror  vanishes,  and  a  worse  succeeds. 
I  am  still  in  that  vast  hall — alone  in 
darkness,  and  in  silence  that  makes  my 
ears  tingle — my  hair  stand  on  end — and 
my  flesh  creep.  From  the  farthest  end 
of  the  ample  apartment,  a  something — 
apparently  too  horrible  for  my  wildest 
imaginings  to  scan,  advances  upon  me — 
nothing  but  an  agonised  grasp  answers 
my  enhorrored  efforts  to  scream,  and  in 


an  instant  ill  at  too  passes  away.  I  am 
suddenly  with  some  dear  friend,  roaming 
through  meadows  that  glitier  at  noontide, 
plucking  fragrant  flowers,  wooing  the 
sun  by  blue  brooks,  or  shunning  him  in 
shady  thickets ;  the  dearest  and  the 
sweetest  interchange  of  heart  and  thought 
is  all  the  while  enhancing  these  plea¬ 
sures  with  the  brother  of  my  heart’s 
heart.  On  a  sudden,  some  horrible  as¬ 
sailant  rushes  upon  me,  my  friend  flies 
and  leaves  me  to  my  fate  ;  and  I,  in  pa¬ 
roxysms  of  dismay,  unroot  at  length  my 
stiffened  feet,  speed  over  space  that 
lengthens  as  I  traverse  it, — climb  over 
gates  that  twist  round  my  limbs — scram¬ 
ble  through  hedges  that  hold  me  back 
in  their  briars,,  and  leap  down  craigs 
where  my  breath  leaves  me,  and  my 
feet  never  touch  the  ground. 

This  scene  past,  I  seem  to  find  myself 
just  retired  to  rest, — when,  lo  !  a  sudden 
sight  invades  my  eves,  and  twenty  rifts 
of  my  bedroom  ceiling  pour  forth  spouts 
of  flame  ;  the  whole  house  is  rocking 
with  roars  of  conflagration,  which  darts 
up  through  the  crevices  of  the  floor  be¬ 
neath  my  feet ;  the  door  is  iocked  and 
the  use  of  my  hands  is  gone.  I  hear 
them  shriek  my  name — I  shriek  in  re¬ 
turn,  but  they  hear  me  not.  Volumes  of 
fire  advance  through  ihe  room  ;  then 
ensues  a  dark  mist,  and  I  find  myself  in 
the  vicinity  of  (he  sea!  A  delicious 
sunny  landscape,  a  massive  castle,  and 
soft  lawns  and  majestic  pine  woods  !  It 
is  the  neaptide,  and  I  am  watching  from 
a  high  hill  at  a  distance  the  Titan  battalia 
of  billows  that  hurl  themselves  upon  the 
sounding  shore.  On  a  sudden  there  is  a 
horrid  yell,  and,  without  power  to  flee,  I 
discern  an  enormous  mass  of  water,  high 
as  heaven,  rolling  towards  me,  and  I  am 
swept  away  amidst  nameless  monsters— 
unless  Spenser  can  give  them  a  name. 

Most  ugly  shapes  and  horrible  spects 

Such  as  dame  Nature’s  selfe  mote  feaie 
to  see. 

Or  shame  that  ever  should  so  fowle  defects 
From  her  most  cunning  hand  escaped  bee — 
All  dreadful  pourtraicts  of  deformittee  : 
Spring-headed  hydras,  and  sea  should'ring 
whales  ; 

Great  whirlpoole’s  which  all  fishes  made  to 
flee; 

Bright  Scolopendras,  arm’d  with  silver  scales. 
Mighty  Monoceros,  with  unmeasured  tayles. 

The  dreadful  fish  that  hath  deserved  the  name 
Of  Death,  and  like  him  looks  in  dreadful 
hew, 

The  griesly  Wasserman,  that  makes  his  game 
The  flying  ships  with  swiftness  to  pursue; 
Tlte  horrible  Sea-satyr  that  doth  shew 
His  fearefull  face  in  time  of  greatest,  storme  : 
Huge  Ziftius,  whom  mariners  eschew 

No  lesse  than  rookew,  as  travellers  informe; 
And  greedy  Rosinarines  with  visages  deform. 

Faery  Queen. 
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—But  Nature  here  puts  a  boundary  to 
her  sufferings,  and  I  awake, — my  eyes 
startling,  my  limbs  trembling,  my  heart 
palpitating,  my  whole  system  deranged  ! 
Yet,  oh,  the  bliss  as  perception  slowly 
returns,  like  moonlight  on  a  subsiding 
storm,  and  by  the  still-glimmering  fire¬ 
light  appear  the  old  beloved  dormitory, 
the  damask  curtains,  the  polished  wain¬ 
scot,  the  walnut  cabinet,  the  low  sofa, 
and  the  book-encumbered  table — sure 
comforters,  reassuring  my  betossed  mind  I 
My  parched  lips  pour  an  orison  to  the 
Throne  of  Grace,  and  straight  alights  an 
angel  on  my  pillow,  and  gives  me  sweetly 
wild  and  soothing  waking  dreams ,  that, 
leading  my  pleased  fancy  through  ruined 
halls,  haunted  castles,  caves  of  banditti, 
lovers’  bowers,  adventureful  forests, — * 
mines  frequented  by  fairies,  towers  whence 
the  necromancer  reads  the  stars,  moor¬ 
land  granges  of  strange  encounters,  towns 
of  old  bygone  histories — flings  over  all  the 
sweetest  and  the  brightest,  and  the  most 
engaging  colours  of  Reverie  l 


CHAPTER  ON  OLD  COATS. 

(Concluded.) 

There  is  yet  another  light  in  which  old 
©oats  may  be  viewed  :  I  mean  as  chro¬ 
niclers  of  the  past,  as  vouchers  to  parti¬ 
cular  events.  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta, 
always  dated  from  his  last  new  dress. 
Following  in  the  wake  of  so  illustrious 
a  precedent,  I  date  from  my  last  (save 
one)  new  coat,  which  was  first  ushered 
into  being  during  the  memorable  period 
of  the  Queen’s  trial.  Do  I  remember 
that  epoch  from  the  agitation  it  called 
forth  ?  From  the  loyalty,  the  radicalism, 
the  wisdom  and  the  folly  it  quickened 
into  life  ? — Assuredly  not.  I  gained  no¬ 
thing  by  the  wisdom.  I  lost  as  much  by 
the  folly.  I  was  neither  the  better  nor 
the  worse  for  the  agitation.  Why  then 
do  I  still  remember  that  period?  Sim¬ 
ply  and  selfishly  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  having  occasioned  the  dismember¬ 
ment— most  calamitous  to  a  poor  annui¬ 
tant  ' — of  the  very  coat  in  which  I  have 
the  honour  of  addressing  this  essay  to  the 
public.  In  an  olfactory  crowd,  whom 
her  Majesty  s  <e  wrongs’*  had  congrega¬ 
ted  at  Hammersmith,  my  now  invalid 
habiliment  was  transformed  after  the 
fashion  of  an  Ovidian  metamorphosis, 
where  the  change  is  usually  from  the 
better  to  the  worse,  from  a  coat  into  a 
spencer.  In  a  word,  some  adroit  con¬ 
veyancer  eloped  with  the  hinder  flaps, 
and  by  so  doing,  secured  a  snuff-box 
which  played  two  waltz  tunes. 

The  same  coat,  on  which  subsequently. 


by  a  sort  of  Taliacotian  process,  a  pair  of 
artificial  skirts  were  grafted,  accompanied 
me  through  Wales,  among  mountains 
where  the  eagle  dwells  alone  in  his  sup¬ 
remacy.  It,  was  the  sole  adjunct  who  was 
with  me,  when  I  rambled  along  the  banks 
of  the  Sawthv,  when  the  lark  was  abroad 
and  singing  in  the  sky,  or  the  shy  night¬ 
ingale  flung  her  song  to  the  winds  from 
among  the  hushed  dells  of  Keven-gornuth. 
It  was  at  my  back  when  I  climbed  the 
loftiest  peak  of  Cader-Idris,  and  when 
with  feelings  not  to  be  described,  I  looked 
down  upon  sapphire  clouds  floating  in 
quaint  huge  masses  at  an  immense  distance 
below  me,  and  saw  through  their  filmy 
chinks  the  glittering  of  thirty  lakes,  the 
faint  undulating  line  of  a  thousand  bil- 
lowy  ridges,  or  the  blue  expanse  of  the 
drowsy  ocean,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  a  passing  sail,  and  bordered  far 
away  on  the  horizon  by  the  dim  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  Irish  coast.  Moreover,  it 
was  at  my  back  when  I  plunged  chin- 
deep  into  the  isle  of  Ely  bogs,  in  which 
picturesque  condition  1  was  shot  at  (and 
of  course  missed)  by  a  Cockney  sports¬ 
man,  who  had  mistaken  me  for  a  rare 
and  handsome  species  of  the  wild  duck* 
But  by  far  the  most  singular  adventure 
in  which  this  old-fashioned  appanage 
ever  bore  a  part,  was  one  which  took 
place  at  night-fall  at  a  lonely  dwelling 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Black  Moun¬ 
tains.  I  had  been  sporting  over  those 
delectable  wastes  for  the  greater  part  of 
a  day,  and  having  as  usual  shot  nothing 
but  an  old  furze  bush,  was  making  the 
best  of  my  way  home  towards  the  vil¬ 
lage  inn  where  I  had  taken  up  my  quar¬ 
ters,  when  the  shades  of  night  somewhat 
suddenly  and  inconveniently  dropped 
around  me.  I  say  inconveniently,  for  I 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  as  is  always  the  case  on  such 
occasions,  took  the  wrong  by-path, 
which  led  me  far  down  into  a  romantic 
hollow,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a 
lone,  gloomy-looking  hut.  I  think  I 
never  saw  so  forlorn  an  object.  Its  every 
lineament  spoke  of  solitude  and  murder. 

While  hesitating  whether  or  not  to  pass 
this  cut-throat  tenement,  a  light  glanced 
suddenly  lorth  from  one  of  the  fissures 
that  time  and  neglect  had  made  in  its 
walls.  This  decided  me ;  I  felt  that  I 
now  stood  a  fair  chance  of  gleaning  some 
information  respecting  my  road ;  so 
brandishing  my  gun  like  a  quarter-staff 
for  I  had  consumed  all  my  powder — 
I  strode  resolutely  forward,  though  not 
without  certain  awkward  misgivings, 
which  a  satirist  might  have  tortured  into 
apprehensions,  in  the  direction  whence 
the  light  proceeded,  and  was  fortunate 
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enough  lo  secure  a  position*  which,  with-  Bui  this  was  a  trifle  compared  with 
out  being  seen  or  heard,  enabled  me  to  the  more  momentous  secret  that  en- 
see  and  hear,  all  that  took  place  within  grossed  my  whole  thoughts.  For  two 
the  hut.  days  and  nights  I  did  nothing  but  ponder 

And  a  most  picturesque  discovery  I  in  my  mind  the  way  in  which  I  could 
made  !  Salvator  Rosa  would  have  given  best  disburthen  myself  of  it.  At  first  I 
his  ears  to  have  been  beside  me.  At  the  thought  of  telling  every  thing  to  my 
further  end  of  the  ruin,  holding  a  lamp  landlord  ;  but  when  I  reflected  on  the 


in  his  hand,  whose  wild  fitful  glare  fell 
with  strange  effect  upon  his  dark  swarthy 
lineaments,  stood  a  brawny  ruffian,  with 
a  face  eloquent  of  burglary.  Near  him 
was  stationed  another  worthy,  younger, 
though  equally  ferocious  in  aspect  ;  with 
black  grizzled  hair  ;  side-long  look,  like 
a  fox  on  a  poaching  tour :  snub  nose, 
and  mouth  from  ear  to  ear.  Both  were 
speaking  in  under  tones ;  and  as  the 
younger,  in  reply  to  some  question  put 
by  his  companion,  stole  a  fearful  glance 
about  him,  I  observed  a  spot  of  blood 
on  his  forehead,  and  that  his  hands  were 
stained  with  the  same  crimson  hue.  Hor¬ 
ror-struck  by  such  a  sight,  I  was  just 
preparing  to  retreat,  when  the  following 
sentences,  spoken  at  intervals  in  a  whis¬ 
per  that  sent  a  thrill  through  every  vein, 
rivetted  me  to  the  spot. 

“  Whereabouts  did  you  catch  her, 
Owen  V* 

“  Just  in  the  lane  by  the  pool  side  ;  she 
was  walking  alone,  so,  as  1  owed  the  olcl 
woman  a  grudge,  I” — and  here  the 
wretch  chuckled  like  a  fiend — “  made  no 
more  ado,  but  grasped  her  by  the  neck, 
and  cut  her  throat  l” 

“  We  must  go  and  fetch  her  away 
then  to-night ;  and  above  all,  cover  up 
the  blood  with  earth,  or  else” - 

What  followed,  I  was  unable  to  make 
out ;  enough,  however,  had  been  said, 
to  convince  me  that  I  was  standing  within 
a  yard  of  two  deliberate  murderers. — ■ 
What  a  situation  !  Alone,  at  night,  in 
the  wildest  part  of  the  Black  Mountains, 
with  two  such  villains  :  I  felt  that  one 
movement,  were  it  ever  so  slight,  one 
s®und,  were  it  ever  so  fine,  might  reach 
their  practised  ears,  and  prove  my  in¬ 
stant  destruction.  But  I  had  little  time 
for  reflection,  for  the  ruffians  making  a 
sudden  move  towards  the  door,  I  moved 
off  also,  nor  ever  once  halted,  till  cut 
short  in.  my  career  by  a  projecting  black¬ 
thorn,  which  had  attached  itself,  after  a 
very  uneonnubial  fashion,  to  my  person. 
With  the  usual  difficulty  I  procured  a 
divorce  from  this  annoyance  ;  and  after 
rambling  about  some  hours,  up  one  lane, 
down  another,  coasting  this  moor,  and 
crossing  that,  I  at  length  got  into  the  right 
track,  and  arrived  at  my  quarters  with 
the  sole  inconvenience  of  having  my 
coat  a  second  time  dismembered,  like 
Absyrlus,  by  his  kind  aunt  Medea. 


character  of  my  communication,  there 
appeared  a  something  so  strange — so  ro¬ 
mantic — so  altogether  outre  about  it, 
that — will  the  reader  credit  my  weak¬ 
ness? — I  actually  had  not  the  courage 
to  incur  the  hazard  either  of  being 
laughed  at,  or  scouted  as  a  fabricator. 

But  the  mind,  like  the  body,  when 
overcharged,  must  find  a  market  for  its 
surplus  commodities.  In  other  words, 
it  must  have  a  vent  for  its  uneasiness.  I 
soon  felt  this  to  be  the  case  ;  and  after 
bearing  my  secret  about  with  me  a  full 
fortnight,  it  became  at  length  so  wholly 
insupportable,  that  I  resolved,  come 
what  might,  to  rid  myself  of  the  burden  ; 
and  accordingly,  by  my  landlord’s  ad¬ 
vice — to  whom  I  imparted  every  parti¬ 
cular — set  out  for  Carmarthen,  which 
was  the  nearest  civilized  town,  in  order 
to  put  the  whole  affair  into  the  hands  of 
the  proper  legal  authorities. 

It  so  happened,  that  the  day  of  my 
arrival  there  was  the  second  of  the  as¬ 
sizes,  and  as  the  magistrate  before  whom 
I  was  advised  to  lay  my  case,  was  in 
court,  I  made  the  best  of  my  way  thither, 
and  arrived  just  in  time  to  hear  the  trial 
of  two  murderous-looking  felons,  in 
whose  intelligent  faces  I  at  the  very  first 
glance  recognised  my  old  acquaintances 
of  the  hut.  The  wretches  then  were  at 
length  detected  !  Thank  God  !  I  invo¬ 
luntarily  exclaimed,  and  waited  with 
throbbing  heart  the  particulars  of  the 
solemn  charge.  In  a  few  minutes,  the 
trial  commenced.  The  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  drew  forth  their  briefs  ;  those 
for  the  defence  looked  ominous  and  full 
of  apprehension  ;  the  Judge  shook  his 
wig  ;  the  Jury  frowned  in  horror  ;  the 
Court  was  hushed  in  awful  expectation, 

and - Owen  Rees  and  Davy  Thomas 

were  formally  called  on  to  plead  Guilty 
or  Not  Guilty,  to  the  charge  of  having, 
on  the  night  of  the  20ih  of  June — the 
very  night  on  which  I  had  overheard 
their  conversation,— f< — stolen  a  Goose , 
the  'property  of  Sarah  Stubbs ,  alias 
Long-  Sal ,  spinster ”  /  / 

Shade  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  was 
ever  sample  of  the  bathos  equal  to  this  ? 

Monthly  Mag. 
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Efj  t  Natural t^t. 


FECUNDITY  OF  INSECTS, 

In  Kirby  and  Spence  there  is  a  very 
interesting  statement  of  the  number  of 
eggs  laid  by  various  insects  ;  the  musca 
meridiana,  a  common  fly,  lays  two  ; 
other  flies,  six  or  eight ;  the  flea,  twelve  ; 
the  burying  beetle,  nicrophorus  vespillo , 
thirty  ;  many  flies,  under  a  hundred  ;  the 
silk-worm  moth,  about  five  hundred ; 
the  great  goat  moth,  cossas  ligniperda, 
one  thousand  ;  acarus  Americanus,  more 
than  a  thousand  ;  the  tyger  moth,  calli- 
rnorpha  caja,  sixteen  hundred  ;  some 
cocci ,  two  thousand  ;  others,  four  thou¬ 
sand  ;  the  female  wasp,  at  least  thirty 
thousand  ;  the  queen  bee  varies  consi¬ 
derably  in  the  number  of  eggs  that  she 
produces  in  one  season,  in  some  cases 
it  may  amount  to  forty  or  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  or  more  ;  a  small  hemipterous  in¬ 
sect,  resembling  a  little  moth,  alcyrcdes 
proletella ,  two  hundred  thousand.  But 
all  these  are  left  far  behind  by  one  of  the 
white  ants,  iermes  fatali,  F.  bellicosus 
of  Smeathman,  the  female  of  this  insect 
extruding  from  her  enormous  matrix  not 
less  than  sixty  eggs  in  a  minute,  which 
makes  3,600  in  an  hour,  86,400  in  a  day, 
2,419,200  in  a  lunar  month,  and  the 
enormous  number  of  211,449,600  in  a 
year !  Probably,  indeed,  she  does  not 
always  continue  laying  at  this  rate:  but 
if  the  sum  be  set  as  Sow  as  possible,  it 
will  yet  exceed  that  produced  by  any 
other  known  animal  in  the  creation.  The 
sturgeon  is  said  to  lay  1,500,000  eggs  ; 
and  the  cod  fish  9,000,000.  In  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Museum  there  are  several  specimens 
of  the  above  insect,  whose  abdomens  are 
extended  to  an  amazing  size,  they  are 
completely  filled  with  eggs. 

the  lantern  fly. 

A  correspondent  in  f‘  The  Technologi¬ 
cal  and  Microscopic  Repository,”  states, 

that  the  most  vivid  of  all  the  luminous 
insects,  is  the  great  lantern  fly,  fulgova 
lanternaria ,  which  affords  a  light  so 
great,  that  travellers  walking  by  night 
ate  said  to  be  enabled  to  pursue  their 
journey  with  sufficient  certainty,  by  three 
or  four  of  them  being  tied  to  a  stick,  and 
carried  in  the  manner  of  a  torch  !  It  is 
common  in  many  parts  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  is  described  by  Madam  Merian, 
in  her  superb  work  on  the  insects  of  Su¬ 
rinam.  She  gives  an  entertaining  account 
of  the  alarm  into  which  she  was  thrown 
by  the  flashing  light  which  proceeded 
from  them  in  the  dark,  before  she  had 
oeen  apprized  of  their  shining  nature. 

ce  ‘  The  Indians  once  brought  me/ 


(says  she,)  *  before  I  knew  that  they  shone 
by  night,  a  number  of  these  lantern  flies, 
which  I  shut  up  in  a  large  wooden  box. 
In  the  night,  they  made  such  a  noise,  that 
I  awoke  in  a  fright,  and  ordered  a  light 
to  be  brought,  not  being  able  to  guess 
from  whence  the  noise  proceeded  :  as  soon 
as  I  found  that  it  came  from  the  box,  I 
opened  it,  but  was  still  more  alarmed, 
and  let  it  fall  to  the  ground  in  my  fright, 
on  seeing  a  flame  of  fire  come  out  of  it ; 
and  as  many  insects  as  came  out,  so  many 
different  flames  appeared.  When  1  found 
this  to  be  the  case,  I  recovered  from  my 
alarm,  and  again  collected  the  insects, 
much  admiring  their  splendid  appear¬ 
ance.’  5  The  light,’  she  adds,  f  of  one 
of  these  insects,  is  sufficiently  bright, 
that  a  person  may  see  to  read  a  newspa¬ 
per  by  it.’ 

((  The  light  emitted  by  the  fire-flv, 
proceeds  entirely  from  the  hollow  part  or 
lantern  of  the  head,  no  other  part  of  the 
insect  being  luminous.  Dr.  Darwin  con¬ 
jectures  that  the  use  of  this  light  is  merely 
to  prevent  the  insects  from  flying  against 
objects  in  the  night,  and  to  enable  ihern 
to  procure  their  sustenance  in  the  dark. 
He  seems,  however,  not  to  have  consi¬ 
dered,  that  very  few  of  the  numerous 
train  of  night  insects  are  possessed  of  this 
luminous  property,  and  all  the  functions 
of  these  are  performed  with  perfect  regu¬ 
larity.  Its  most  essential  use  is,  nodoiibt, 
as  in  the  other  luminous  tribes,  to  point 
out  the  sexes  to  each  other  ;  thus  serving 
in  them  the  same  purpose,  in  this  respect, 
as  the  voice  does  in  the  larger  animals. 
The  head  in  this  species  is  large,  and 
somewhat  oval.  The  wings  are  varie¬ 
gated,  and  the  lower  pair  are  each  mark¬ 
ed  with  a  large  ocellated  or  eye-like  spot. 
Sometimes  the  insect  is  seen  of  three  or 
four  inches  in  length.” 


Eratte  of  PHstorg. 

SAYINGS  AND  DOINGS  OF  POPES. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

Leo  the  Tenth ,  admiring  the  huge 
masses  of  money,  which,  by  his  indul¬ 
gences,  he  had  raked  together,  said  to 
Cardinal  Bembus,  “  See  what  a  deal  of 
wealthy  we  have  got  by  this  fable  of 

t  w^en  he  lay  on  his  death¬ 

bed,  the  same  Cardinal  rehearsing  a  text 
of  scripture,  to  comfort  him,  he  replied 

Away  with  these  baubles  concerning 
Christ.”  & 

Adrian  the  Sixth ,  before  he  was  Pope, 
taxed  many  errors  and  abuses  in  the  court 
of  Rome,  but  having  attained  the  Pops- 
t  om,  when  he  was  pressed  to  reform  them 
said,  "  when  I  was  a  child,  I  thought  like 
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a  child3  and  spake  like  a  child  ;  but  now 
Pm  a  man,  I  put  away  childish  things.** 

Julius  the  Second ,  having  raised  a  great 
army  against  the  French,  as  he  was  going 
out  of  Rome  with  it,  he  took  his  keys,  and 
threw  them  into  the  Tiber,  saying,  “  that 
forasmuch  as  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  would 
not  serve  him  to  his  purpose,  he  would 
betake  himself  to  the  sword  of  St.  Paul.” 
He  was  instrumental  of  the  deaths  of 
200,000  Christians  in  seven  years. 

A  cardinal  in  Rome  blamed  a  painter 
for  colouring  the  faces  of  Peter  and  Paul 
too  red,  to  whom  he  shrewdly  replied  ; 
“  that  he  painted  them  so  as  blushing  at 
the  lives  of  those  who  styled  themselves 
their  successors,” 

Julius,  called  for  his  pork, (which  was 
forbidden  him  by  his  physicians,)  and  said 
he  would  have  it, ‘eAf  despito  de  Dio, — in 
spite  of  God.’*  And  having  appointed  a 
cold  peacock  to  be  reserved  for  him,  when 
he  missed  it  the  next  meal,  he  grew  angry, 
and  being  requested  not  to  be  so,  for  such 
a  trifle,  he  answered, (( that  if  God  was  so 
angry  for  an  apple,  why  might  he  not  be 
as  angry  for  a  peacock.” 

Cramner ,  with  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire 
and  some  others,  being  sent  by  Henry  the 
Eighth  to  the  Pope,  about  his  divorce  from 
Queen  Catherine,  when  the  day  of  hearing 
was  come,  and  the  Pope  sitting  in  his 
Pontificalibus,  put  forth  his  foot  to  be 
kissed  of  the  Ambassadors,  an  unmannerly 
spaniel  of  the  Earl,  ran#and  caught  his 
great  toe  in  his  teeth,  so  that  the  ambas¬ 
sadors,  disdaining  to  kiss  where  the  dog 
had  taken  an  assay,  let  the  Pope  draw  back 
his  foot,  and  thus  lost  the  especial  favour 
offered  to  them. 

Pope ]  Paul  the  Third ,  when  his  son 
Farnesis  had  committed  an  unspeakable 
violence  ©n  the  body  of  Cosmus  Chaerius 
Bishop  of  Fanum,  and  then  poisoned  him, 
excused  himself  by  saying,  (t  he  never 
learned  this  of  me.” 

Pope  Pius  Quintus  said, — (e  When  I 
was  first  in  orders,  without  any  other 
ecclesiastical  dignity,  I  had  good  hope  of 
salvation  ;  when  I  became  a  cardinal,  t 
had  less  ;  since  I  was  made  Pope,  least 
of  all.” 

Before  the  Pope  is  set  in  his  chair, 
and  puts  on  his  triple  crown,  a  piece  of 
tow,  or  wad  of  straw  is  lit  on  fire  before 
him,  and  a  person  appointed  to  say, 
“  the  glory  of  the  world  is  but  a  blaze.” 
Also,  one  day  in  the  year  his  almoner 
rides  before  him,  casting  abroad  to  the 
poor  pieces  of  brass  and  lead,  profanely 
abusing  the  scripture  by  saving,  “  silver 
and  gold  have  I  none,  but  such  as  I  have 
I  give  unto  you.” 

Pope  Adrian  the  Sixth,  having  built 
a  college  at  Lovaine,  caused  this  inscrip¬ 


tion  to  be  written  on  the  gates  in  gold 
letters,— “  Utrecht  planted  me,  Lovaine 
watered  me,  and  Caesar  gave  the  increase.’* 
For  this  parody,  a  wit  wrote  underneath, 
ft  God  did  nothing.” 

The  Popes  keep  a  book,  in  which  the 
rate  of  anv  sin  may  be  ascertained,  and 
any  crime  absolved. 

When  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  went 
into  Italy  to  reform  the  abuses  there,  a 
certain  monk,  to  gratify  the  Pope,  mixed 
poison  with  the  bread  of  the  Eucharist, 
and  gave  it  to  the  Emperor,  of  which  he 
died. 

Pope  John  the  Twenty-third ,  calling 
a  council  at  Rome  against  the  Christians 
in  Bohemia,  when  the  council  was  set, 
the  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  sung,  and 
the  Pope  placed  in  his  chair,  there  came 
flying  into  the  assembly  an  owl  with  a 
hooting,  and  set  herself  on  a  cross  beam 
just  over  him,  casting  her  eyes  on  him. 
The  people,  who  were  astonished,  said, 
“  Behold  the  spirit  is  come  in  the  likeness 
of  an  owl !”  The  Pope,  who  was  con¬ 
fused,  dissolved  the  council  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  ;  <e  yet  afterwards  calling  another 
sessions,  when  they  were  met,  the  owl 
came  in  as  before,”  still  looking  stead¬ 
fastly  on  him  ;  on  which  he  was  so  much 
distracted  that  he  said,  “  He  could  no 
longer  abide  the  sight  of  her,”  and  com¬ 
manded  her  to  be  driven  away  with  bats 
and  shoutings,  but  by  no  means  could  she 
be  removed,  till  with  the  blows  of  the 
sticks  thrown  at  her,  at  length,  she  fell 
dead  amongst  them.  Pyla. 


2St0fjra£!)£. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  AUTHOR 
OF  ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 

Daniel  Defoe,  or  Foe,  as  the  name  was 
sometimes  spelt,  was  born  in  London  in 
the  year  1661,  in  St.  Giles’s,  Cripplegate. 
His  father,  James  Foe,  was  a  butcher ; 
and  his  grandfather,  Daniel,  the  first  per¬ 
son  among  his  ancestors  of  whom  any  thing 
is  positively  known,  was  a  substantial 
yeoman,  who  farmed  his  own  estate  at 
Elton,  in  Northamptonshire.  The  old 
gentleman  kept  a  pack  of  hounds,  which 
indicated  both  his  wealth  and  his  principles 
as  a  royalist ;  for  the  Puritans  did  not  allow 
of  the  sports  of  the  field,  though  his  grand¬ 
son  ( contra  bonos  mores')  sometimes  in¬ 
dulged  in  them.  In  alluding  to  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  Defoe  says,  f  I  remember  my 
grandfather  had  a  huntsman,  who  used 
the  same  familiarity  (that  of  giving  party 
names  to  animals)  with  his  dogs  ;  and  he 
had  his  Roundhead  and  his  Cavalier,  his 
Goring  and  his  Waller  ;  and  all  the 
generals  in  both  armies  were  hounds  in 
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his  pack,  till,  the  times  tnrning,  the  old 
gentleman  was  fain  to  scatter  his  pack, 
and  make  them  up  of  more  dog-like  sir- 
names.’  It  was  probably  from  this  re¬ 
lative  that  Defoe  inherited  a  freehold 
estate,  of  which  he  was  not  a  little  vain  ; 
and  which  seems  to  have  influenced  his 
opinions  in  his  theory  of  the  right  of  po¬ 
pular  election,  and  of  the  British  consti¬ 
tution.  His  father  was  a  person  of  a 
different  cast — a  rigid  dissenter  ;  and  from 
him  his  son  appears  to  have  imbibed  the 
grounds  of  his  opinions  and  practice.  He 
was  living  at  an  advanced  age  in  1705. 
The  following  curious  memorandum, 
signed  by  him  at  this  period,  throws  some 
light  on  his  character,  as  well  as  on  that 
of  the  times: — e  Sarah  Pierce  lived  with 
us,  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  since, 
about  two  years,  and  behaved  herself  so 
well,  that  we  recommended  her  to  Mr. 
Cave,  that  godly  minister,  which  we 
should  not  have  clone,  had  not  her  con¬ 
versation  been  according  to  the  gospel. 
From  my  lodgings,  at  the  Bell  in  Broad 
Street,  having  lately  left  my  house  in 
Throgmorton  Street,  October  10,  1705. 
Witness  my  hand,  James  Foe.’ 

Young  Defoe  was  brought  up  for  the 
ministry,  and  educated  with  this  view 
at  the  dissenting  academy  of  Mr.  Charles 
Morton,  at  Newington-Green,  where 
Mr.  Samuel  Wesley,  the  father  of  the 
celebrated  John  Wesley,  and  who  after¬ 
wards  wrote  against  the  dissenters,  was 
brought  up  with  him.  Whether  from  an 
unsettled  inclination,  or  his  father’s  in¬ 
ability  to  supply  the  necessary  expenses, 
he  never  finished  his  education  here.  He 
not  long  after  joined  in  Monmouth’s  re¬ 
bellion  in  1685,  and  narrowly  escaped 
being  taken  prisonar  with  the  rest  of 
the  Duke’s  followers.  It  is  supposed  he 
owed  his  safety  to  his  being  a  native  of 
London,  and  his  person  not  being  known 
in  the  west  of  England,  where  that  move¬ 
ment  chiefly  took  place.  He  now  applied 
himself  to  business,  and  became  a  kind 
of  hose- factor.  He  afterwards  set  up  a 
Dutch  tile-manufactory  at  Tilbury,  in 
Essex,  and  derived  great  profit  from  it ; 
but  his  being  sentenced  to  the  pillory  for 
his  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters , 
(one  of  the  truest,  ablest,  and  most  sea¬ 
sonable  pamphlets  ever  published,)  and 
the  heavy  fine  and  imprisonment  that 
followed,  involved  him  in  distress  and 
difficulty  ever  after.  He  occasionally, 
indeed,  seemed  to  be  emerging  from 
obscurity,  and  to  hold  his  head  above 
water  for  a  time,  (and  at  one  period  had 
built  himself  a  handsome  house  at  Stoke- 
Newington,  which  is  still  to  be  seen 
there,)  but  this  show  of  prosperity  was 
of  short  continuance  ;  all  of  a  sudden. 


we  find1  him  immersed  in  poverty  and 
law  as  deeply  as  ever ;  and  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that,  with  all  his  ability  and  indus¬ 
try,  however  he  might  be  formed  to  serve 
his  country  or  delight  mankind,  he  was 
not  one  of  those  who  are  born  to  make 
their  fortunes  ;  either  from  a  careless, 
improvident  disposition,  that  squanders 
away  its  advantages,  or  a  sanguine  and 
restless  temper,  that  constantly  abandons 
a  successful  pursuit  for  some  new  and 
gilded  project.  Defoe  took  an  active 
and  enthusiastic  part  in  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  and  was  personally  known  to 
King  William,  of  whom  he  was  a  sort  of 
idolater,  and  evinced  a  spirit  of  knight- 
errantry  in  defence  of  his  character  and 
memory  whenever  it  was  attacked.  He 
was  released  from  prison  (after  lying 
there  two  years)  by  the  interference  and 
friendship  of  Harley,  who  introduced 
him  to  Queen  Anne,  by  whom  he  was 
employed  on  several  confidential  mis¬ 
sions,  and  more  particularly  in  effecting 
the  Union  with  Scotland.  His  personal 
obligations  to  Hailey  fettered  his  politics 
during  the  four  last  years  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  threw  a  cloud  over  his  popu¬ 
larity  in  the  following  reign,  but  fixed 
no  stain  upon  his  character,  except  in  the 
insinuations  and  slanders  of  his  enemies, 
whether  of  his  own  or  the  opposite  party. 
It  was  not  till  after  he  had  retired  from 
the  battle,  covered  wih  scars  and  bruises, 
but  without  a  single  trophy  or  reward, 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  indefatigable 
and  undeniable  services  in  defence  of 
the  cause  he  had  all  his  life  espoused  — 
when  he  was  nearly  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  struck  down  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy— 
that  he  thought  of  commencing  novel- 
writer,  for  his  amusement  and  subsist¬ 
ence.  The  most  popular  of  his  novels, 
Robinson  Crusoe ,  was  published  in  the 
year  1719,  and  he  poured  others  from 
his  pen,  for  the  remaining  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  his  life,  as  fast,  and  with  as 
little  apparent  effort,  as  he  had  formerly 
done  lampoons,  reviews,  and  pamphlets. 

The  time  of  Defoe’s  death  has  been  va¬ 
riously  stated,  but  it  took  place  upon  the 
24th  of  April,  1731,  when  he  was  about 
seventy  years  of  age,  having  been  born 
in  the  year  1661.  Cibber  and  others 
state  that  he  died  at  his  house  at  Isling¬ 
ton  ;  but  this  is  incorrect.  The  parish 
of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  in  which  he 
drew  his  first  breath,  was  also  destined 
to  receive  his  last.  This  we  learn  from 
the  parish  register,  which  has  been 
searched  for  the  purpose  ;  and  farther 
informs  us,  that  he  went  off  in  a  lethar- 
gyr.  He  was  buried  from  thence,  upon 
the  26th  of  April,  in  Tindall’s  Burying- 
ground,  now  most  known  by  the  name  of 
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Bunbill-Fields.  The  entry  in  the  regis¬ 
ter,  written  probably  by  some  ignorant 
person,  who  made  a  strange  blunder  of 
his  name,  is  as  follows:  “  173L  April 
26.  Mr.  Dubow.  Crippiegate.”  His  wife 
did  not  long  survive  him. 


Net  tees?  of  $eto 

The  Sidney  Anecdotes ,  Part  I. — Folly , 

The  external  appearance  of  this  little 
work  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 

Percy  Anecdotes,”  and  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  will  become  as  popular. 
Here,  gentle  reader,  besides  a  multitude 
of  amusing  anecdotes,  you  have  for  half- 
a-crown,  a  cleverly  engraved  portrait  of 
George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  centre  of  folly  in  the  time  of  our  first 
James;  together  with  several  illustra¬ 
tive  wood-cuts,  executed  by  the  inge¬ 
nious  hand  of  Mr.  Sears,  who  will,  we 
have  no  doubt,  ere  long,  rank  high 
amongst  our  engravers  on  wood.  Of  the 
literary  portion  of  the  work  we  have 
only  to  say,  that  it  presents  such  a  re¬ 
gister  of  human  folly,  that  we  blush 
scarlet  for  our  fellow  bipeds,  for  the 
fooleries  of  the  ancients,  as  well  as  those 
of  many  individuals  now  living  are  here 
given.  It  contains  a  list  of  the  absur¬ 
dities  of  all  fools,  from  Nabel  the  first 

on  record,  down  to  my  Lord - , 

we  leave  a  blank  for  the  name,  as  so 
many  candidates  press  forward  for  the 
honour.  The  mass  of  anecdotes  is  well 
arranged,  but  in  one  or  two  instances, 
we  thought  we  discovered  something  like 
carelessness  in  the  relation.  We  have 
been  thus  free  in  giving  our  opinion  of 
the  merits  of  this  little  work,  but  we 
should  be  wanting  in  caudour  if  we  were 
to  deny  that  it  is  likely  to  become  a  great 
favourite  with  all  ages.  We  cordially 
wish  it  success,  and  earnestly  recommend 
it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  following  anecdotes  are  taken  at 
random  : 

<e  A  Barrister  puxxled  by  a  Bump¬ 
kin.— On  a  trial  at  Cambridge,  about 
1810,  in  a  case  where  there  was  a  dispute 
about  felling  some  trees,  for  the  purpose 
of  widening  a  river,  at  an  improper  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  when  the  wood  was  not 
in  a  fit  state  to  be  cut  down,  one  witness 
appeared  so  very  ignorant,  that  he  could 
not  say  whether  it  took  place  on  or  before 
Lady-day,  Midsummer,  Michaelmas,  or 
Christmas.  The  counsel,  as  usual,  took 
advantage  of  his  ignorance,  to  banter 
him  not  a  little  :  “  What  a  pretty  fellow 
you  are  to  come  into  a  witness’s  box, 
and  cannot  tell  which  are  the  names  of 
the  quarter  days,  and  so  on.  The  bump¬ 


kin,  scratching  his  head,  said  he  didn’t 
know  much  about  what  the  gentleman 
meant,  but  he  believed  the  trees  were  cut 
about  Hallowmass.  *  Hallowmass  !* 
exclaimed  the  barrister;  (  when  is  that7’ 
f  Why,  doesn’t  thee  know  that,  sir  V  said 
the  witness.  A  general  laugh  ensued, 
in  which  the  judge  could  hardly  refrain 
from  joining,  and  was  compelled  to  call 
the  tipstaves  to  take  any  one  into  custody 
who  continued  to  disturb  the  court. 

“  Folly  of  Napoleon. — It  is  well 
known  that  Buonaparte  anxiously  wished 
to  see  all  his  brothers  on  thrones,  and 
vwas  displeased  with  Lucikn,  because  he 
would  not  accept  of  a  crown.  At  last, 
Lucien,  tired  of  his  importunities  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty,  so 
far  complied  by  telling  him,  that  he  would 
consent  to  be  a  king,  if  his  brother  would 
give  him  his  choice  of  a  kingdom,-— 
‘  Choisissez,  mon  frere  !’  exclaimed  the 
overjoyed  Napoleon,  ‘  prouvre  que  vous 
soyez  un  de  notres,  toutest  a  vous.’  Lu¬ 
cien  then  demanded  the  throne  of  Eng¬ 
land  !  The  demand  was  significant,  and 
the  boasting  emperor  felt  deeply  the  keen 
irony  it  conveyed. 

<(  Vanity  of  Napoleon. — When  Buo¬ 
naparte  was  at  Schoenbrunn,  he  occa¬ 
sionally  amused  himself  with  a  game  at 
vingt  et  un.  One  evening,  having  been 
fortunate,  and  won  a  small  sum,  he  boast- 
ingly  shook  the  pieces  in  his  hand,  say¬ 
ing,  e  The  Germans  love  these  little 
Napoleons,  don’t  they?’  c  Yes,’  an¬ 
swered  General  Rapp,  *  they  do,  sire,  but 
they  are  not  at  all  fond  of  the  great  one.* 

<e  Notions  of  Seafaring  Men  -—These 
men,  who  are  daily  observing  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the  mighty  deep,  and  have  the 
opportunity  of  tracing  the  natural  causes 
of  the  various  phenomena  which  pass 
around  them,  are  still  strangely  beset  with 
many  superstitious  notions  ;  some  object 
to  sailing  with  a  dead  body  on  board, 
even  if  soldered  in  lead  ; — others  will  not 
set  sail  on  an  inauspicions  day  ; — others 
believe  in  the  virtue  of  certain  articles 
worn  about  the  person,  which  have  a 
talismanic  effect  in  preserving  from  dan¬ 
ger  and  shipwreck  ;  the  most  absurd  of 
which,  is  the  silly  conceit  they  have  of 
the  power  of  a  child's  caul ,  for  which  the 
sum  of  forty  guineas  has  been  asked,  and 
given,  although  of  late  we  have  seen 
them  advertised  by  foolish  owners,  at  ten, 
and  eVen  the  reduced  rate  of  five  guineas  ! 
In  this  age  of  the  *  March  of  Intellect ,* 
perhaps  they  are  getting  wiser,  or  the 
article  has  become  more  plentiful.  The 
grand  secret  is,  every  child  is  born  with 
this  membrane,  or  tippet ,  on  its  face  and 
head  ;  and  we  have  lately  read  the  offer 
of  the  editor  of  a  medical  work,  who  will 
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engage  in  a  wholesale  traffic  with  the 
retailers,  and  supply  them  with  the  whole 
at  half-a-crown  each,  which  they  may 
cut  up  to  very  great  profit ;  or,  he  will 
supply  as  many  as  are  required,  at  one 
shilling  each.  Our  simple  belief  is,  that 
the  greatest  trust  is  to  be  placed,  first,  in 
Him  who  rules  the  tempest  and  directs 
the  storm  ; — Second,  in  a  good  and  sound 
bottomed  ship,  well  rigged  and  manned, 
with  a  pilot  who  knows  whereabouts  he 
is  ; — -Thirdly,  in  case  of  accident,  a  stout 
life  boat ;  and,  lastly,  should  that  not  be 
at  hand,  Daniel’s  life  preserver,  or  even 
a  cork  jacket,  would  be  of  infinitely  more 
service  than  this,  by  which  no  one  was 
ever  yet  supported  in  the  water,  nor  ever 
will.”  _____ 


I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in  my  Note-book. 

Ms  TV.  of  Windsor, 

animal  criminals. 

In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
animals  were  almost  as  commonly  pro¬ 
secuted  as  sorcerers.  Dom  Martene,  in 
his  “  Voyage  Litteraire,”  records  a  sen¬ 
tence  upon  a  bull,  (passed  the  16th  of 
May,  1499),  which  was  found  in  the 
abbey  of  Beaupre,  in  the  diocese  of 
Beauvais  ;  said  sentence  condemning  said 
bull  to  be  hung  at  the  gallows  (fourches 
'  patibulaires) ,  for  having  “  by  his  fero¬ 
city ,  when  in  the  fields ,  slain  and  put 
to  death  a  young  man  of  the  age  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years.”  The  ar¬ 
chives  of  the  ancient  chamber  of  accompls 
at  Lille  contain  an  instance  of  the  same 
description  ;  this  is  a  deed  of  the  2‘2nd 
of  September,  1486,  certifying  that  on 
the  10th  of  June  preceding,  the  deputy- 
bailiff  of  Bailleul  has  caused  the  jack- 
ketch  of  Ypres  to  execute  a  young  pig, 
which  had  f‘  murdered  and  devoured 
a  child  ”  And  after  the  execution,  the 
unnatural  beast  was  exposed  to  public 
view  in  like  manner  with  the  bodies  of 
human  criminals. 


FRANCE  AS  IT  IS. 

Those  only  who  have  lived  in  France 
of  late  years  can  form  an  idea  of  the  utter 
republicanism  of  men’s  minds  in  that 
country ;  not  republicanism  as  respects 
government,  because  the  sole  wish  of  the 
people  is  a  limited  and  constitutional  mo¬ 
narchy,  no  matter  what  monarch  ;  but 
republicanism  as  respects  all  notions  of 
distinction  or  difference  between  man  and 
man.  Except  in  certain  veins  of  society, 
nobility  is  a  joke,  and  the  idea  of  supe¬ 
riority,  as  attached  to  title,  ridiculous. 
The  titular  nobility,  where  they  are  nei¬ 
ther  placed  nor  wealthy,  are  treated  sim¬ 


ply  with  a  kind  of  toleration  ;  the  real 
aristocracy  of  France  are  the  million¬ 
aires,  wherever  found,  and  the  decided 
tendency  in  that  country  at  the  present 
moment,  is  the  deifica  ion  of  wealth. 

For .  Quar.  Rev . 

CHINESE  SUPERSTITION. 

The  sorcerers  of  China,  in  spite  of  their 
faith  in  the  elixir  of  immortality,  are  led, 
by  apprehensions  of  the  future,  to  pay  a 
species  of  worship  to  invisible  powers, 
and  in  order  at  the  same  time  to  derive 
earthly  advantage  from  their  faith,  they 
manufacture  little  earthly  representations 
of  their  gods,  which  they  sell  at  a  high 
price  to  the  pious  possessors  of  superfluous 
money.  The  teachers  of  this  sect  are 
honoured  with  the  name  of  Tian-Szee , 
or  the  “heavenly  doctors  ;”{ and  their 
chiefs,  who  reside  in  a  town  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Kiang-si,  where  they  have  a 
magnificent  palace,  are  always  compli¬ 
mented  with  the  dignity  of  principal  man¬ 
darin,  and  visited  by  vast  numbers  of  peo¬ 
ple,  some  of  whom  consult  them  as  phy¬ 
sicians,  and  others  as  fortune-tellers  or 
conjurors. 

The  rites  by  which  these  “  heavenly 
doctors’9  gratify  their  own  superstitious 
propensities,  or  impose  upon  the  credu¬ 
lity  of  the  vulgar,  resemble  some  of  the 
practices  of  the  ancient  pagans  of  the 
west.  They  sacrifice  to  the  spirit  of 
darkness  three  kinds  of  victims,  a  hog,  a 
fish,  and  a  bird  ;  and  for  the  completion 
of  some  species  of  charm,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  not  described  or  conjectured  by 
the  missionaries,  drive  a  stake  into  the 
earth,  while  they  trace  upon  paper  a  sin¬ 
gular  sort  of  figure,  accompanying  every 
stroke  of  the  pencil  with  frightful  grima¬ 
ces  and  horrible  cries.  -  lb. 


defoe’s  first  work. 

The  first  publication  of  this  clever 
writer  was  a  satirical  pamphlet,  called 
Speculum  Crape- gownorum  ;  intended 
to  ridicule  the  fopperies  and  affectation 
of  the  younger  clergy,  as  a  set-off  to 
some  severe  attacks  on  the  mode  of 
preaching  among  the  Dissenlers.  This 
performance  bears  the  date  of  1682,  when 
Defoe  was  only  twenty-one,  so  that  he 
commenced  author  very  young.  From 
that  period  he  hardly  ever  ceased  writing 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  ;  and  a  list  of  his 
works  would  alone  fill  a  long  article. 

Edin.  Review. 

Solomon’s  posthumous  reign. 

A  Turkish  tradition  recounts,  that  the 
wisest  of  the  .sons  of  men  died  sitting 
upon  his  throne  of  lions  ;  and  as  his  body 
sat  upon  the  high  place  of  dominion. 
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clad  in  regal  apparel,  men  and  brutes, 
genii  and  demons,  still  maintaining  their 
accustomed  respectful  distance,  and  una¬ 
ware  that  the  vital  spark  had  taken  wing, 
continued  to  do  him  homage.  However, 
the  staff  against  which  Solomon  rested 
his  lips,  being  perforated  by  the  wood¬ 
louse,  snapped  in  twain,  and  brought 
the  corpse  to  the  ground  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  this  occurrence  that  his  death  was 
ascertained,  and  the  world  thrown  into 
confusion  !  F,  Lit .  Gaz. 


Cutftowg  of  tortottg  Cotwtrteg. 


CHRISTMAS  FESTIVITIES  IN  IRELAND. 

“  The  festivities  and  customs  peculiar 
to  certain  seasons  of  the  year  are  many 
of  them  curious,  and  may  be  novel  to  the 
English  reader,”  says  Mr.  Croker,  in  his 
valuable  and  interesting  f  Researches  in 
the  South  of  Ireland.’  “  They  resemble 
in  a  great  degree  those  of  the  Scottish 
peasantry,  and  are,  as  in  the  Highlands, 
more  vigorously  observed  than  inj  Eng¬ 
land,  where  civilization  has  destroyed 
most  of  the  ancient  and  mysterious  feel¬ 
ings  productive  of  such  rites. 

On  the  last  night  of  the  year,  a  cake 
is  thrown  against  the  outside  door  of 
each  house  by  the  head  of  the  family, 
which  ceremony  is  said  to  keep  out  hun¬ 
ger  during  the  ensuing  one ;  and  the 
many  thousand  practical  illustrations  of 
the  fallacy  of  this  artifice  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  producing  conviction  of 
the  same.  On  the  anniversary  of  St. 
Stephen,  (the  day  after  Christmas  day,) 
it  is  customary  for  groups  of  young  vil¬ 
lagers  to  bear  about  a  holly  bush  adorned 
with  ribbons,  and  having  many  wrens 
depending  from  it.  This  is  carried  from 
house  to  house  with  some  ceremony,  the 
cWren  boys’  chaunting  several  verses, 
the  burden  of  which  may  be  collected 
from  the  following  lines  of  their  song. 

“  ‘  The  Wren,  the  Wren,  the  king  of  all  birds, 
St.  Stephen’s  day  was  caught  in  the  furze, 
Although  he  is  little,  his  family’s  great, 

I  pray  you,  good  landlady,  give  us  a  treat. 

My  box  would  speak  if  it  had  but  a  tongue. 
And  two  or  three  shillings  would  do  it  no 
wrong, 

Sing  holly,  sing  ivy — sing  ivy,  sing  holly, 

A  drop  just  to  drink,  it  would  drown  melan¬ 
choly. 

And  if  you  draw  it  of  the  best, 

I  hope  in  Heaven  your  soul  may  rest; 

But  if  you  draw  it  of  the  small, 

It  won’t  agree  with  the  Wren  boys  at  all.’  &c. 

A  small  piece  of  money  is  usually  be¬ 
stowed  on  them,  and  the  eyening  con¬ 
cludes  in  merry-making  with  the  money 
thus  collected. 

“  On  the  eve  of  St.  John  and  some 


other  festivals,  a  broomstick  dressed  up 
as  a  figure,  and  called  a  Bredogue,  is 
borne  about  in  the  twilight  from  one 
cabin  to  another,  and  suddenly  pushed 
in  at  the  door.  The  alarm  or  surprise 
occasioned  by  this  feat  produces  some 
mirth.” 

^nectiottiiua. 


A  TAR’S  REASON. 

Two  jolly  tars  happened  to  be  passing 
the  Admiralty  a  short  time  after  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  an 
appointment  which  was  hailed  with  the 
utmost  joy  throughout  the  navy. — “  Hol¬ 
lo  1”  said  one  to  the  other,  rolling  his 
quid,  and  turning  up  his  eyes  in  astonish¬ 
ment,  (t  why,  here’s  been  a  devil  of  a 
lot  of  alterations,  since  I  clapped  eyes  on 
the  old  place  afore  !  I  wonder  what’s  the 
reason  of  the  Duke  taking  away  the  two 
pillars  that  used  to  stand  here  V*  “  Pil- 
lews  /”  echoed  the  other,  “  Pillows!— 
why  he’s  put  them  out  o’  commission, 
just  by  way  of  showing  that  he’s  no  fea¬ 
ther-bed  tar  I  that's  all  my  bo’  1” 

SHERIDAN  ON  HIS  KNEES. 

When  Sheridan  lost  his  election  for 
Stafford,  his  friends  were  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  dining  after  the  fatigues  of 
the  poll,  when  no  host  was  forthcoming 
to  preside  at  the  not  very  festive  board. 
Amongst  the  party,  however,  was  a  very 
fascinating  young  lady,  who  had  taken 
great  pains  in  forwarding  the  interests  of 
the  defeated  candidate,  and  who  was  so 
much  moved  at  his  mishap,  that,  like 
another  Niobe,  she  was  melting  into  tears 
at  the  failure  of  her  favourite,  when  he 
unexpectedly  entered  the  room.  Being 
made  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  the 
fair  mourner’s  sorrow,  he  fell  on  his 
knees  before  her,  and  breathed  forth  the 
following  gallant  impromptu  : — 

“  O  what  will  become 
Of  me,  a  sinner  ! 

I’ve  lost  my  election. 

My  heart,  and  my  dinner  !” 

SPECIMEN  OF  ORTHOGRAPHY-. 

The  following  is  a  copy  (literatim)  of 
a  note  sent  to  the  clerk  of  a  parish,  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  hence  -e‘  Mister,  my 
wief  is  ded,  and  wants  to  be  berrid  to- 
morror  at  wonner  clock.  You  knows 
where  to  dig  it,  close  by  my  other  wief ; 
but  let  it  be  dip.’ — North  Country  Paper. 


NAIVETE. 

Imitated  from  the  French. 

Our  Pa«tor  oft,  my  faith  to  prove. 
Forbids  me  to  love  Lubin  more; 

Yet  says  I  should  my  neighbour  love — 
And  Lubin  only  lives  next  door. 

For.  Lit.  Gaz. 
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Wednesday,  Mar.  10. 

St.  Mackessoge,  Confessor .—  High  Water  lS?n  after  2  Morn — 31m  after  2  After . 

Mar  10  182 J . — Expired  Benjamin  West,  Piesident  of  the  Royal  Academy.  ^  This  is  a  name 
which  will  never  be  forgotten  in  the  annals  of  British  Art.  The  historical  produc¬ 
tions  of  this  truly  great  painter  have  cast  a  lustre  on  the  British  School  during  the 
last  forty  years,  and  have  reflected  much  credit  on  the  taste  of  his  royal  patron. 

/  t>  / 

Thursday,  Mar.  11. 

St .  Sophronius.Swn  rises  \Gm. after  6—  sets  45m  after  5. 

St.  S ophronius. — Our  saint  was  a  native  of  Damascus,  and  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  in  the  7th 
century. 

Mar.  11,1199. — On  this  clay,  by  the  sinking  of  the  pavement  opposite  the  Royal  Exchange,  a 
Jieep  well  was  discovered,  which  had  remained  covered  with  only  oak  planks,  near¬ 
ly  600  years. 

Friday,  Mar.  12. 

St.  Pawl ,  B.  of  Leon. — High  Water  1 8m  after  3  morn — 33m  after  3  After. 

Mar.  12,  1322.— Expired  at  Florence,  Robert  Broughton,  captain  of  the  Royal  Navy.  This 
meritorious  officer,  who  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Staffordshire, 
was  author  of  a  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  He  accompa¬ 
nied  the  celebrated  navigator  Vancouver  in  his  Voyage  of  Discovery,  at  which  pe¬ 
riod  he  himself  discovered  many  lands  and  islands  during  a  short  time  that  his 
own  vessel  was  separated  from  that  of  Vancouver.  He  afterwards  explored  the 
coast  of  Asia  between  latitudes  35°  and  52°  N.,  and  surveyed  several  parts  that  had 
been  unnoticed  by  La  Perouae.  In  1810,  Captain  Broughton  was  sent  against  the 
Isle  of  France,  in  the  conquest  of  which  settlement  he  had  the  honour  of  sharing. 


Saturday  Mar.  13. 

St,  Euphrasia. — Swi  rises  12 m  after  6 — sets  49m  after  5. 

This  virgin  saint  was  the  ouly  daughter  and  heiress  to  Antigonous  and  Euphra¬ 
sia.  After  the  death  of  her  father,  she  entered  a  religious  house  in  Egypt,  where 
she  passed  her  life  in  great  austerity  and  almost  continual  prayer.  She  died  a.d. 
410. 

Mar.  13,  1740. — To-day  records  the  arrival  of  Captain  Renton,  who  had  come  express  from 
Admiral  Vernon,  with  advice,  that  the  Admiral  had  sailed  on  the  5»h  of  November 
last  from  Jamaica,  towards  Porto  Bello,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  where  he  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  20th  in  the  evening,  and  attacking  that  fortress  on  the  21st  Inst.,  the 
governor  capitulated  on  the  22nd  j  and  the  seamen  had  the  plunder  of  the  place 
distributed  amongst  them.  This  conquest  was  made  with  only  six  men-of-war, 
without  any  tend  forces,  except  two  hundred  which  the  Admiral  had  carried  from 
Jamaica ;  the  Admiral,  having  blown  up  the  fortifications  of  Porto  Bello,  and  the 
castles  which  defended  it,  returned  to  Port  Royal. 


Sunday,  Mar.  14. 

THIRD  SUNDAY  IN  IBNT. 

Less,  for  the  Day ,  39  chap .  Genesis  morn. — 42  chap.  Genesis  even. 

St.  Acepsimas  and.  others,  martyrs. -High  Water  20 m  aft  4  morning— 35m  aft  4  afternoon . 

Mar  14,  1821  —Born  Filippe  Luigi  Gillio,  at  Corneto.  He  was  a  Canon  of  the  Basilica  of  the 
Vatican,  and  superintendent  ct  the  Observatory  founded  by  Gregory  XIII  His 
principal  studies  were  natural  history,  botany,  and  particularly  astronomy  ;  and 
he  wrote  many  treatises  on  scientific  subjects.  The  Museum  of  Natural  History 
which  he  had  formed  was  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Lancisci  library. 

Monday,  Mar.  15. 

c#  at.  i.  St'  ^hraham'  hermit,  and  his  niece  St.  Mary,  penitent,  a.d.  360. 

2 .'was  .V.r;.nu:«^a5imendtd'r,rerbd.”8s  “  Edl'’  “4  ltading  “  WiCk'd 
Mar.  15.  1899.-DM La. «  76.  WlUiam  Castieu,  the  eminent  mathematician.  He 
Cast  eu’s  rvcInnLSf  *  7  Portlon  of  ™  useful  work,  entitled,  “  Proctor  and 

other  and  Astronomy.  In 

*,  r  7-  rr.  ,  Tuesday,  Mar.  16. 

V"  ia'P'  High  Water  b.m  after  6  morning— 28m  after  7  offer 

he  was  aT length3  m a r t y r e d *  b y  ^ eir^th  ro ArVi!zarl>u8‘  After  protracted  sufferings, 
into  the  sea,  in  the  time  of  DiocleslaS  “  8ack  fuU  of  venom°U8  animals 

•  1;mmu“d\odNlw?a"'“uh“fr,S’  "h°  8t»led  »'■»•>»'  Earl  of  Desmond,  was 

men  into  the  service  of  the  French  kte?6™!?8’  °U  \  ^,Ion,OU8  charge  of  enl,8til)g 
doned.  *rench  king.  He  was  in  the  late  rebellion  and  par- 


3,000  ar\\c^les^q)aif  Inte^^tteg^ubiects  and^tbe  m fl!1e  Engravings,  containing  nearl 
Romances,  m.yP  he  h,d  Ctt“^  an 
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THE  CASTLE  OF  CLAIRMARAIS ; 

OR,  THE  FIEND  OUTDONE. 

A  Tale  of  Diablerie , —  From  the  French. 

The  Sire  of  Clairmarais  was  a  great 
hunter,  and  his  lady  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  province  of  Artois  ;  but  she  was 
proud,  and  little  beloved  by  her  servants 
and  vassals.  One  evening,  towards  the 
close  of  the  autumn,  she  sat  in  her  cham¬ 
ber  embroidering  a  scarf  destined  to  adorn 
the  altar  of  the  blessed  St.  Rertin.  Her 
waiting- women  were  placed  around  her 
in  silence  ;  for  she  was  too  haughty  to 
converse  with  them,  or  permit  them  to 
speak,  unbidden,  in  her  presence. 

The  Curfew  had  tolled  from  the  belfry 
of  St.  Omer,  and  her  husband  had  been 
at  the  chase  since  the  gray  of  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Suddenly  a  horn  sounded  at  the 
gate  of  her  castle.  There  was  something 
so  wild  and  strange  in  its  tone,  that  it 
made  the  lady  and  her  women  start  from 
their  seats.  A  page  went  to  inquire  the 
cause  of  this  interruption,  and  returned 
n_VoL.  V.  L 


saying,  that  a  knight  of  noble  mein,  call¬ 
ing  himself  the  Sire  of  Brudemer,  de¬ 


manded  hospitality.  If  some  poor  wretch¬ 
ed  traveller  in  danger  of  his  life  had 
stood  beside  the  castle  moat,  it  would  have 
been  long  ere  the  drawbridge  had  de¬ 
scended  to  afford  him  refuge  ;  but  here 
was  a  noble  and  high-born  cavalier, — ■ 
and  the  lady  gave  orders  instantly  that  he 
should  be  received  and  brought  into  her 
presence.  According  to  the  custom  of 
the  time,  she  employed  herself  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  cup  of  wine,  offered  to  all  guests, 
as  a  mark  of  welcome ;  and  she  had 
scarcely  filled  it  when  the  page  announced 
and  introduced  the  Sire  of  JBrudemer 
in  person.  He  advanced,  and  thanked 
her  for  the  reception  given  to  him,  with 
that  prepossessing  courtesy  then  only  to 
be  found  in  the  manners  of  men  of  noble 
lineage. 

es  The  swiftness  of  my  horse,”  said  he, 
iC  separated  me  from  my  companions  in 
the  chase.  Having  lost  my  way,  I  wan¬ 
dered  among  the  marshes  and  ravines  of 
yonder  forest,  until  a  light  which  I  saw 
at  a  distance  led  me  hither.  The  fatigue 
and  danger  to  which  I  have  been  ex 
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I  shall  never  regret,  since  they  have  ter¬ 
minated  in  conducting  me  to  the  presence 
of  a  lady  so  noble  and  so  fair.” 

There  was  something  severe  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  in  the  appearance  of  the  stran¬ 
ger  ;  but  the  grace  and  gallantry  of  his 
manner  soon  made  it  pass  off  unremarked. 
The  waiting-women,  who,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  those  days,  had  retired  to 
the  extremity  of  the  chamber,  where  all 
might  be  seen,  yet  not  all  heard,  failed 
not  to  remark  the  richness  of  his  dress,  the 
elegance  of  his  form,  the  regularity  of  his 
features,  and,  above  all,  the  wild  and 
fiery  expression  of  his  eyes.  If  the  lady 
felt  an  inexpressible  charm  in  the  society 
of  her  guest,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at ;  for  she  was  accustomed  to  converse 
chiefly  with  persons  who  could  amuse  her 
with  little  else  than  the  fifty -times-told 
feats  of  their  old  lord,  her  husband,  whom 
nature  had  formed  rather  for  the  field  of 
battle  than  for  a  lady’s  bower. 

Profiting  by  the  advantages  of  his  situa¬ 
tion,  Brudemer  hesitated  not  to  throw  into 
his  conversation  more  of  flattery  than  even 
the  chivalrous  manners  of  the  period  per¬ 
mitted.  The  lady,  commonlyj  so^,  proud 


and  disdainful,  was  subdued  by  an  un¬ 
known  power,  and  listened  to  him  with¬ 
out  anger,  and  with  a  continually  increas¬ 
ing  emotion.  Placing  himself  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  hid  the  lady  of  Ciairmarais  from 
her  women,  he  possessed  himself  of  her 
hand,  and  pressed  it  ardently  to  his  lips. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  express  her  sensa¬ 
tions.  A  fierce  and  supernatural  fire 
circulated  painfully  through  her  veins* 
She  felt  nothing  of  that  soft  languor — of 
that  unspeakable  delirium — which  are  so 
often  the  symptoms  of  an  unfortunate  at¬ 
tachment  ;  it  was  rather  the  mental  an¬ 
guish — the  cold  sweat  and  shuddering  — 
of  a  conscious  sinner.  In  her  agitation 
she  let  fall  the  scarf  which  she  was  em¬ 
broidering. 

S(  Oh,  if  it  were  my  lot  to  possess  such 
a  scarf  1”  said  Brudemer.  (( If  the  lady 
by  whose  fair  hands  it  was  wrought  would 
but  accept  me  as  her  knight,  what  store 
of  lances  would  I  break  in  her  honour,  at 
tourney  and  in  battle  1” 

With  a  convulsive  movement  she  lifted 
it  up  and  placed  it  in  his  hands.  Brude¬ 
mer  pressed  the  gift  to  his  lips,  to  conceal 
a  horrible  smile,  which  he  could  not  re- 
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press  ;  then  suddenly  let  it  fall  with  a 
start  of  pain  and  terror,  like  that  of  a  man 
touched  by  fire.  The  chaplain  had  exa¬ 
mined  it  that  very  evening,  before  the 
holy  water  had  dried  on  his  hands.  Con¬ 
quering  his  emotion,  Brudemer  approach¬ 
ed  close  to  the  lady,  and  said  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice, 

“  An  old  man  conducted  me  to  your 
castle.  He  was  in  great  haste  to  meet 
with  the  Sire  of  Clairmarais,  and  waits 
even  now  at  the  postern,  to  reveal  to  him 
an  important  secret  in  which  you  are 
much  concerned.” 

The  lady  grew  pale. 

et  He  told  me,”  continued  Brudemer, 
<(  the  motives  which  led  him  to  seek  your 
husband  with  so  much  eagerness.  ‘  It 
is,’  said  he,  (  that  I  may  discover  to  him 
a  mystery — a  mystery,  too,  that  will  work 
a  wondrous  change  in  the  manor  of  Clair¬ 
marais.  She  who  calls  herself  mistress 
of  it  h  as  chased  me  ignominiously  from 
her  castle  ;  she  has  threatened  to  drown 
me  in  the  moat  should  I  return  to  it.  The 
thankless  wretch  ! — I  will  spoil  her  of  her 
very  titles  and  riches  of  which  she  is  so 
proud!’  As  I  hesitated  to  believe  him, 
he  told  me  further,  that  his  wife  had  been 
foster-mother  to  the  Count  d’Erin  ;  that 
the  infant  died  unknown  to  any  one  but 
himself,  and  that  he  had  placed  you,  his 
own  daughter,  in  the  cradle  of  the  young 
deceased  countess  ;  and  that  you  had  been 
educated  and  married  as  the  child  of  the 
count  her  father.  He  furnished  me  with 
numerous  and  unanswerable  proofs  of  his 
fraud.  Let  this  mystery  be  once  known 
to  the  Sire  of  Clairmarais,  and  he  will  not 
delay  to  repudiate  a  vassal  whom  he  will 
regard  merely  as  the  daughter  of  a  serf 
by  whom  he  had  been  duped.” 

The  lady  wrung  her  hands  in  despair. 

“  Listen,”  cried  Brudemer,  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice,  but  yet  so  that  not  one  word 
he  said  was  lost ;  “  listen  1 — the  old  man 
is  still  at  the  postern  ;  take  this  poniard — 
come.” 

f(  But  my  father  !” 

“  No,  you  are  right,”  said  Brudemer, 
with  a  cold  and  cutting  irony  ;  <e  who 
knows  they  may  not  take  pity  on  you, 
and  admit  you  among  the  waiting- women 
of  the  new  lady  of  Clairmarais  ?  At  the 
very  worst,  they  can  but  shave  your  head 
and  shut  you  up  in  a  convent.”  The  lady 
rose  up,  motioned  to  her  women  not  to 
follow,  and,  giving  her  hand  to  Brude¬ 
mer,  went  with  him  towards  the  postern. 

The  Sire  of  Clairmaraise,  after  having 
hunted  all  the  day,  returned  fatigued  to 
his  manor,  longing  to  find  himself  before 
a  good  fire  by  the  side  of  his  beautiful 
wife.  He  made  such  haste  to  gain  his 
home,  that  he  arrived  there  before  any 
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of  his  huntsmen  ;  when  all  at  once  his 
horse  stopped  short  at  the  gate  of  his 
castle,  refused  to  go  on,  and  began  to 
shew  signs  of  great  terror.  The  rider 
was  obliged  to  dismount.  What  was  his 
surprise  and  grief  to  find  the  foster-father 
of  his  wife  motionless  on  the  ground,  and 
deeply  wounded  in  the  breast.  The 
attendants  of  the  old  seigneur  at  length 
arrived,  and  assisted  him  in  trying  to 
restore  his  vassal.  Their  attentions  were 
not  wholly  useless.  The  wounded  man 
made  a  dying  effort  to  rise,  and  inclining 
his  lips  towards  the  ear  of  his  master, 
whispered  something  which  made  him 
spring  back  with  horror.  Without  losing 
a  moment,  or  speaking  a  word,  the  Sire 
of  Clairmarais  went  directly  to  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  his  lady.  There  she  sat  pale  as 
death,  before  a  narrow  table  ;  and,  to 
disguise  her  agitation,  pretended  to  play 
at  chess  with  Brudemer.  The  latter,  at 
the  sight  of  the  master  of  the  castle,  ut¬ 
tered  a  triumphant  burst  of  laughter.  The 
lady  joined  in  it,  but  her’s  was  the  laugh 
of  despair.  To  hear  it  was  enough  to 
convince  the  husband  of  his  misfortunes, 
and  of  the  truth  of  what  he  had  heard 
from  his  dying  serf. 

Satan,”  cried  he,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
horror  and  indignation,  <f  take  thou  the 
parricide — the  adulterous  wife;  to  thee  I 
abandon  her,  and  the  castle  which  she 
pollutes  with  her  presence.” 

i(  I  accept  them,”  said  Brudemer  ;  and 
at  the  same  moment  a  crown  of  fire 
sparkled  around  his  temples,  and  he 
stretched  forth  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
lady  two  terrible  hands,  which  suddenly 
became  armed  with  the  talons  of  a  demon. 
The  Sire  of  Clairmarais  entered  into  a 
religious  house,  and  died  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Berlin. — 
More  than  two  hundred  years  afterwards, 
a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Bennel  asked 
a  citizen  of  St.  Omar  what  castle  it  was, 
the  towers  of  which  he  saw  rising  in  the 
midst  of  a  neighbouring  wood,  surrounded 
by  an  immense  marsh. 

“  May  our  Lady  and  the  saints  protect 
us!”  said  the  citizen,  crossing  himself 
with  devotion  ;  “  that  is  the  castle  of 
Clairmarais ;  the  place  is  accursed- 
haunted  by  the  evil  one  !  Every  night 
it  is  illuminated  by  a  sudden  glare  of 
light ;  and  the  devil,  and  I  know  not  how 
many  spectres,  appear  there  in  chariots 
of  fire.  If  one  may  believe  the  old 
people  of  the  country,  the  demon  who 
dwells  in  that  cattle  is  called  Brudemer ; 
and  lie  forces  all  those  who  are  bold 
enough  to  enter  bis  habitation  to  play  at 
chess  with  him,  and  stake  their  souls 
against  the  castle  and  the  treasure  it  con¬ 
tains.  Up  to  the  present  lime  the  devil 
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has  been  constantly  victorious,  so  that  no 
one  has  returned  from  Clairmarais.” 

The  monk  listened  to  the  citizen  in 
silence,  bade  him  adieu,  and  after  some 
moments  of  reflection  walked  towards  the 
castle.  He  entered  it  without  obstacle, 
and  at  length  found  himself  in  a  splendidly 
furnished  chamber.  In  the  middle  of  it 
stood  a  narrow  table,  and  on  it  a  chess¬ 
board  and  men,  ready  for  play.  Whilst 
he  examined  these  objects,  which  the  in¬ 
creasing  obscurity  of  the  evening  began 
to  render  indistinct,  a  brilliant  light  spread 
itself  suddenly  through  the  apartment, 
which  was  at  the  same  moment  crowded 
witfi  ladies  in  waiting,  pages,  and  ser¬ 
vants,  all  dressed  after  a  fashion  long 
since  gone  by.  A  knight  richly  clad 
now  slowly  entered  the  room.  On  his 
doublet  was  blazoned  a  shield  bearing 
two  tridents  sable,  with  this  device — - 
Brudemer.  He  supported  on  his  arm  a 
lady  young  and  beautiful,  but  pale  as  a 
corpse.  These  were  followed  by  eight 
pages,  bending  under  the  weight  of  four 
heavy  coffers  filled  with  gold.  Brudemer 
placed  himself  at  the  chess-board,  and 
made  a  sign  that  the  monk  should  do  the 
same.  The  monk  obeyed,  and  both 
began  to  play  without  speaking  a  word. 
— By  a  skiiful  combination  the  monk 
thought  that  he  had  mated  his  adversary, 
when  the  pale  lady  who  stood  behind 
Brudemer,  leaning  on  the  back  of  his 
chair,  bent  towards  him,  and  pointed  with 
her  finger  to  a  particular  pawn.  The 
move  she  indicated  was  made,  the  face  of 
the  game  changed,  and  the  monk  found 
himself  on  the  point  of  being  mated. 
Brudemer  and  the  lady  broke  out  into  a 
triumphant  fit  of  laughter,  and  all  the 
attendants  grouped  themselves  around  the 
players,  and  took  part  in  this  infernal 
merriment.  The  monk  now  began  to 
repent  of  his  boldness  ;  cold  perspiration 
dropped  from  his  forehead,  and  he  would 
have  given  the  world  at  that  moment  to 
have  been  safe  in  his  convent.  But  he 
did  not  resign  himself  to  despair.  He 
saw  that  a  miracle  alone  could  save  him, 
and  so  he  prayed  mentally  to  his  patron, 
St.  Bennet,  for  assistance.  Suddenly, 
and  as  if  by  heavenly  inspiration,  a  new 
combination  suggested  itself  to  his  mind. 
He  moved  forward  the  piece  on  which  it 
depended.  The  laugh  which  rung  around 
him  was  changed  into  bowlings,  and  the 
moment  afterwards  all  was  dark  and  si¬ 
lent  as  the  grave.  The  monk  passed  the 
night  in  prayer,  and  saw  the  day  break 
with  a  joy  that  may  easily  be  conceived. 
In  the  place  where  the  lady  had  stood  on 
the  preceding  evening  was  a  skeleton, 
clad  in  the  rich  but  tattered  vestments  of 
a  woman  of  quality.  Possessor  of  the 


castle  and  its  treasures,  he  built  a  monas¬ 
tery  on  the  spot,  and  was  appointed  su¬ 
perior  of  it.  This  religious  house  was 
destroyed  during  the  Revolution,  but  some 
slight  vestiges  of  it  still  remain. 

For .  Lit.  Gaz. 


KATE  OF  RAVENDALE. 

( For  the  Clio.) 

O  sweetly  sang  tlie  lark  at  morn. 

And  sweet  the  sunbeams  fell, 

And  blithly  ran?  the  hunter’s  horn 
Through  woodland,  glade  and  dell  ; 
The  briar-rose  profusely  flung 
Its  fragrance  on  the  gale. 

And  ?ai!y  at  her  lattice  sung 
Sweet  Kate  of  Ravendale* 

The  woodbine  and  the  rose  that  blooms 
Around  her  cottage  wall. 

The  jonquil  and  the  gillyflower. 

The  tulip  straight  and  tall, 

The  primrose  fair,  the  violet  blue. 

The  lilly  slim  and  pale. 

Are  far  less  lovelier  to  the  view 
Than  Kate  of  Ravendale. 

The  robin  twitter’d  merrily, 

I  he  bittern  beat  his  drum. 

The  butterfly  came  o’er  the  lea, 

All  glittering  in  the  sun; 

And  in  the  rosy  braken  nigh 
The  throstle  told  his  tale. 

But  blither  were  the  silver  tones 
Of  Kate  of  Ravendale. 

Her  locks  adown  her  shoulders  fell 
Fn  rings  of  hazel  brown. 

Where  lurk’d  the  highland  heather  bell 
And  moss  rose  newly  blown; 

Their  dewy  fragrance  lavishing 
On  every  passing  gale. 

But  sweeter  were  the  tender  sighs 
Of  Kate  of  Ravendale.  T  F. 


ANOTHER  FIRE  KING. 


To  the  Fditor  of  the  Olio. 

Sir, — As  Monsieur  Chabert,  by  his 
recent  experiments,  has  in  some  measure 
proved  the  efficacy  of  his  antidote  to 
prussic  acid,  and  is  likely  to  hold  up 
his  head  again  and  excite  the  curiosity 
of  both  the  learned  and  unwise  of  our 
metropolis,  I  take  the  liberty  to  forward 
you  an  account  of  the  “  Strange  Doings” 
of  another  wonderful  i(  Fire  King” 
which  I  met  with  in  overlooking  a  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  1803. 
The  following  particulars  were  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  editor  of  that  periodical  in 
the  No.  for  September,  by  a  correspon¬ 
dent  residing  at  Paris,  who  was  an  eye 
witness  to  the  facts  which  he  states.  To 
me,  the  performance  appears  equally 
astonishing  as  that  of  the  hero  of  the 
present  day.  Should  you  think  it  pos¬ 
sesses  sufficient  interest  to  merit  an  in¬ 
sertion  in  the  columns  of  your  unique 
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and  elegant  miscellany,  you  will  oblige 
by  printing  it.  I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

March  15 th,  1830.  R.  J. 


“Paris,  Aug'.  1803. 

tf  Sir, — Paris  has  for  some  days  rung 
with  relations  of  the  wonderful  exploits 
of  a  Spaniard  in  that  city,  who  is  en¬ 
dowed  with  qualities  by  which  he  resists 
the  action  of  very  high  degrees  of  heat, 
as  well  as  the  influence  of  the  strong 
chemical  re-agents.  Many  histories  of 
the  trials  to  which  he  has  been  submitted 
before  a  commission  of  the  Institute  and 
Medical  School,  have  appeared  in  the 
public  papers  ;  but  the  public  wait  with 
impatience  for  the  report  to  be  made  in 
the  name  of  the  commission  by  Professor 
Pinel. 

“  Until  this  report,  which  will  contain 
a  variety  of  details  on  the  mode  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  experiments,  be  made  known, 
your  correspondent  sends  some  of  the 
more  remarkable  circumstances,  of  which 
he  has  been  himself  a  witness. 

“  The  subject  of  these  trials  is  a  young 
man,  a  native  of  Toledo  in  Spain,  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  and  free  of  any 
apparent  peculiarities  which  can  an¬ 
nounce  any  thing  remarkable  in  the 
organization  of  the  skin  ;  after  exami¬ 
nation,  one  would  be  raiher  disposed  to 
conclude-  a  peculiar  softness  than  that 
any  hardness  or  thickness  of  the  cuticle 
existed,  either  naturally  or  from  mecha¬ 
nical  causes.  Nor  was  there  any  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  indicate  that  the  person  had 
been  previously  rubbed  with  any  matter 
capable  of  resisting  the  operation  of  the 
agents  with  which  he  was  brought  in 
contact. 

“  This  man  bathed,  for  the  space  of 
six  minutes,  and  without  any  injury 
either  to  his  sensibility  or  the  surface  of 
the  skin,  his  le^s  in  oil,  heated  at  97° 
of  Reaumur,  (250^  degrees  of  Fahren¬ 
heit  ;*)  and  with  the  same  oil,  at  the 
same  degree  of  heat,  he  washed  his  face 
and  superior  extremities.  He  held  for 
the  same  space  of  time,  and  with  as  little 
inconvenience,  his  legs  in  a  solution  of 
muriate  of  soda,  healed  to  102  of  the 
same  scale,  (261^  F’ahr.)  He  stood  on 
and  rubbed  the  soles  of  his  feet  with  a 
bar  of  iron  heated  to  a  white  heat  ;  in 
this  state  he  held  the  iron  in  his  hands 
and  rubbed  the  surface  of  his  tongue. 

“  He  gargled  his  mouth  with  concen- 


*  As  the  method  of  converting  the  degrees 
on  Reaumur’s  thermometer  to  those  on  Fah¬ 
renheit  is  not  generally  known  we  insert  the 
rule: — multiply  the  number  on  Reaumur  by 
and  add  3 i  to  the  product.  The  heat  of  boiling 
water  is  212°  of  Fahrenheit. — Ed. 


trated  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  without 
the  smallest’ injury  or  discoloration  ;  the 
nitrous  acid  changed  the  cuticle  to  a  yel¬ 
low  colour  ;  with  the  acids  in  this  state 
he  rubbed  his  hands  and  arms.  All  these 
experiments  were  continued  long  enough 
to  prove  their  inefficiency  to  produce 
any  impression.  It  is  said  on  unques¬ 
tionable  authority,  that  he  remained  a 
considerable  time  in  an  oven  heated  to 
65  or  70°,  (178 — 189  Fahr.)  and  from 
which  he  was  with  difficulty  induced  to 
retire,  so  comfortable  did  he  feel  that 
high  temperature. 

“It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that 
this  man  seems  totally  uninfluenced  by 
any  motive  to  mislead  ;  and,  it  is  said, 
he  has  refused  flattering  offers  from  some 
religious  sectaries  of  turning  to  emolu¬ 
ment  his  singular  qualities.  J.E.” 


TO  A  YOUNG  LADY  ON  PARTING. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

Tim’  we  part  in  our  sorrow  and  sever  iu  pain. 

My  heart  will  be  yours  while  its  pulse  does 
remain  : 

Tho’  I  feel  in  our  parting  the  torments  of  grief. 

Yet  memory  still  shall  afford  me  relief. 

I  have  thought  in  the  moments  of  love’s  early 
morn. 

That  those  were  the  brightest  which  thou 
didst  adorn  ; 

And  in  that  sweet  thought  could  never  surmise 

That  the  dark  flash  of  anger  could  be  lit  in 
those  eyes. 

I  have  loved,  ah,  how  wildly, — words  cannot 
impart 

The  affection  that  wound  thee  so  close  round 
my  heart ; 

I  have  gazed,  ah,  how  fondly  words  cannot 
express, 

Till  my  soul's  been  entranced  in  that  mo¬ 
ment  of  bliss. 

I  have  met,  and  with  sorrow  have  warmly  de¬ 
plored 

Themoment,  that  drove  me  from  her  I  adored, 

And  ne’er  till  life  parts  from  this  body  of  pain 

Could  I  fancy  that  aught  could  so  depress  „ 
me  again 

I  will  think  that  the  heart-broken  farewell  we 
took 

Even  more  than  repaid  by  thy  last  parting 
look, 

I  will  hope  that  the  hour,  tho’  distant,  may 
come. 

To  call  me  to  thee  and  my  dearly  loved 
home.  J.G. 


THE  KRFMLIN. 


The  name  of  this  object  of  popular 
curiosity  to  Europeans,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  Tartar  word, 
Krem,  or  Krin,*  (fortress)  and  is  situated 
on  a  rising  ground,  but  by  no  means  ihe 
highest  in  Moscow,  as  affirmed  by  a  score 


*  Chantreau. 
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of  writers  ;  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  triangle, 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall  of  brick, 
flanked  by  towers  at  each  angle,  and 
about  three  wersts  in  circumference.  It 
contains  five  cathedrals,  a  misnamed 
palace,  or  two  ;  and  nunneries,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  which  make  more  use  of  their 
eyes,  than  their  knees,  and  are  oflener 
found  in  the  city  than  in  their  cells  ;  an 
arsenal,  containing  all  the  crowns  and 
regalia  that  Russia  kindly  now  marks  as 
her  own  ;  with  all  the  splendid  rags 
worn  by  the  Czars  during  their  corona¬ 
tion,  and  a  pair  of  Paul’s  dress  boots, 
very  closely  resembling  those  of  a  French 
postillion,  and  the  litter  in  which  Chailes 
XII.  was  carried  at  the  battle  of  Pullowa, 
to  these  add  the  never-to-be. forgotten 
throne  of  Abbas  Mirza.  Jewels  of  great 
value  are  here  in  holy  keeping  ;  and  out¬ 
side  of  the  arsenal,  ranged  in  regular 
lines,  trophies  won  by  the  climate  of 
Russia,  in  the  shape  of  numerous  guns 
left  and  taken  from  the  French.  To 
these  add  the  tower  of  Ivan  Velikoi, 
(John  the  Great,)  and  the  great  bell. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  a  very 
great  bell,  but  it  is  kept  in  a  very  dirty, 
wet,  disagreeable  dark  hole  ;  and,  as  the 
lower  rim  is  covered  with  water,  and  the 
place  is  so  dark  that  one  can  scarcely  see 
a  yard  in  front,  the  great  bell  must  be 
described  by  oilier  travellers,  whose 
eyes,  resembling  those  of  cats,  may  be 
able  io  see  in  thedaik.  Boris  Godonoff, 
who  waded  through  a  few  crimes  to 
usurp  a  throne,  thought  to  atone  for  past 
misdemeanours,  and  gain  everlasting 
happiness,  by  giving  to  the  cathedral 
of  Moscow  a  bell  of  288,000  lbs.  weight. 
The  Empress  Ann,  who  had  very  few 
public  sins  to  regret,  still  thought  to 
outdo  all  the  sovereigns  of  Russia  in  true 
Christian  piety,  had  the  bell  recast,  and 
added  thereto  2,000  pauds*  more  metal, 
so  that  this  truly, pious  offering,  this 
atonement  for  past  sins,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  now  weighs,  or  did  weigh,  368,000 
lbs.  more  or  less,  making,  withouLdoubt, 
the  largest  and  most  useless  bell  in  the 
world.  This  noisy  mass  was  once  pro¬ 
perly  placed  in  its  belfry — but  the  belfry 
was  destroyed  by  fire ;  down  fell  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Godonoff  and  Ann  into  the  hole, 
from  which  it  has  never  been  released 
by  the  piety  even  of  Alexander.  In  its 
fall  it  was  broken,  leaving  an  aperture, 
by  which  two  people,  who  defy  filth  'of 
all  sorts,  wet  feet,  and  consequently 
colds,  (which  Granville  says  are  not 
known  in  Russia,  but  are  indigenous  to 
London,)  may  enter.  Whether  this  bell 
is  a  national  monument  of  bigotry,  stu¬ 
pidity,  or  pride,  I  leave  all  steady,  pro- 

*  A  pou<]  is  between  18  and  19  lbs. 


per-minded  people  to  decide.  It  fell,  as 
some  say,  into  the  place  where  it  was 
first  cast,  but  this  is  certainly  an  error  ; 
be  that  as  it  may,  you  are  now  obliged 
to  have  a  plank  lifted  up,  and  run  the 
risk  of  breaking  your  neck  in  descending 
a  wet,  slippery,  and  broken  ladder.  I 
was  more  gratified  in  ascending  to  the 
summit  of  the  tower  of  the  Ivan  Velikoi. 
The  view  here,  although  inferior,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  to  that  from  the  church 
of  St.  Nicetas  the  Martyr,  is  still  uncom¬ 
monly  grand  and  imposing.  At  your 
feet  the  Moskowa  (in  Summer)  rapidly 
hurries  along  its  muddy  waters  ;  large 
rafts  conveying  wood  for  the  stoves  seem 
to  occupy  half  the  river.  Here  glide 
amazing  barges  for  the  conveyance  of 
corn,  with  about  50,000  pigeons  in  each, 
eating  most  voraciously,  to  the  no  small 
diminution  of  property,  and  unmolested 
by  the  boatmen  ;  religion,  or  absurd 
squeamishness,  is  the  reason.  Some 
writers  affirm,  that  the  Russians  abstain 
from  killing  pigeons,  because  the  Holy 
Ghost  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  dove. 
The  lower  orders  are  ignorant  enough 
for  any  thing  ;  but  I  have  seen  a  certain 
prince  eye  the  legs  of  a  pigeon,  as  they 
peeped  invitingly  through  the  crust  of  a 
pie,  with  evident  delight,  and  feast  upon 
the  bird  afterwards ;  but  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that,  with  high  or  low,  pigeons 
are  not  usually  articles  of  food,  but  are 
generally  respected — ’in  all  my  rambles 
through  the  markets,  I  never  remember 
seeing  one  for  sale.  New  Mon . 


TO  - — 

For  the  Olio . 

Oh  thou  art  fair,  the  roseate  morn 
Its  beauty  fields  when  thou  art  nigh. 
And  lends  to  earth  a  heavenly  charm — ■ 
The  radiance  of  thy  soft  blue  eye! 

Oh  would  my  feeble  pen  could  tell 
How  deep  the  love  I  bear  for  thee  ! 
What  transports  dotli  my  bosom  swell 
When  beams  thine  hallow’d  glance  on 
me ! 

Oh  thou  art  fair,  the  diamond’s  blaze 
That  mingles  in  thy  raven  tress, 
Bedimm’d,  exhales  its  feeble  rays 
Before  thy  beaming  loveliness; 

E’en  so  the  opal  star  that  shines 
On  evening’s  brow  serenely  bright. 

Its  scintillating  fire  resigns 
Before  the  rising  orb  of  night.  T.F. 


ANCIENT  MEASURES, 

THEIR  DERIVATIONS  AND  USES. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

Our  measures  having  been  derived 
from  the  measures  of  the  Hebrew  and 
other  nations,  we  consider  them  princi¬ 
pally  of  two  sorts  :  “  measures  of  appli- 
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cation,”  as  a  span,  a  cubit ,  or  a  yard  ; 
and  “  measures  of  capacity,”  as  pints, 
quarts ,  pecks  and  bushels.  The  ground 
of  these  measures  (that  no  deception 
might  be  practised)  was  the  breadth  of  so 
many,  or  so  many  middle-sized  barley¬ 
corns,  laid  side  by  side ;  the  length  of  a 
finger,  an  inch,  which  contained  six 
barleycornsjoined  together  in  the  thickest 
part ;  though  in  ground  reckoning  it 
passed  for  an  inch,  yet  speaking  accu¬ 
rately  four  fingers  made  three  inches. 
Vide  Jerem.  lii.  21. 

The  ff  lesser  hand  and  the  greater 
hand”  were  twofold.  The  lesser  con¬ 
tained  four  fingers’  breadth,  (<  three 
fingers.”  The  greater  contained  the 
measure  between  the  thumb  and  the  little 
finger  at  full  stretch,  which  made  a  span. 

The  foot,  according  to  similar  mea¬ 
surement,  made  twelve  inches.  Ancient 
authors  mention  four  kinds  of  cubits. 
The  common  cubit  measured  from  the 
elbow  to  the  fingers’  end  ;  it  contained  a 
foot  and  a  half,  or  half  a  yard.  A  holy 
cubit  was  a  full  yard,  containing  two 
common  cubits.  The  king’s  cubit  was 
three  fingers  longer  than  the  common 
cubit.  A  geometrical  cubit  contained  six 
common  cubits,  by  which  it  is  supposed 
Noah’s  ark  was  built. 

The  line  or  rope.  The  just  length  of 
this  is  not  accurately  known,  as  it  was 
used  to  measure  lands  for  making  posses¬ 
sion  for  an  inheritance,  as  “  the  lines  are 
fallen  to  me  in  pleasant  places,  yea  I  have 
a  goodly  heritage.” 

The  reed.  This  was  for  measuring 
buildings  ;  its  length  was  six  cubits  and  a 
handbreadth.  These  cubits  were  the 
king’s  cubits,  because  the  length  was  less 
uncertain  than  the  rope,  shortened  or 
lengthened  by  shrinking  or  stretching. 

The  pace.  This  was  for  ascertaining 
the  lengths  and  breadths  of  ways  and 
walks. 

The  furlong.  This  contained  125 
paces,  the  eight  part  of  our  mile.  Heathen 
writers  think  the  length  determined  from 
standing ,  because  Hercules  ran  so  much 
ground  over  before  he  stood  still. 

The  mile.  With  us  this  is  a  thousand 
paces,  but  more  with  the  ancients,  which 
they  translated  a  dinner,  or  meal,  and 
being  applied  to  journeys,  walks,  or 
ways ,  so  much  length  as  could  have 
been  travelled  in  half  a  day,  from  meal 
to  meal,  or  bait  to  bait  ;  as,  when  there 
was  about  half  a  day’s  journey  of 
ground.” 

The  measures  of  capacity.  These 
were  of  two  sorts :  some  for  dry  things, 
such  as  corn,  seed  and  spice  ;  some  f 
liquids,  as  wine,  oil  and  spirit.  11  Ti 
these  plight  be  justly  apportioned.  e 


were  designed  by  a  set  number  of  egg¬ 
shells  equally  middle  sized. 

The  kab.  This  held  twenty-four  eggs 
in  proportion  to  our  quart.  The  famine 
in  Samaria  wa%  so  great  that  the  fourth 
part  of  a  kab  of  dove’s  dung  was  sold  for 
five  pieces  of  silver.  The  rabbins  have  a 
proverb,  that  <f  ten  kabs  of  speech  de¬ 
scended  into  the  world,  and  the  woman 
took  away  nine  of  them.” 

The  omer.  This  contained  one  kab 
and  a  half  and  a  fifth  part  of  a  kab  ;  three 
pints  and  a  half  and  a  fifth  part  of  half  a 
pint.  It  was  a  tenth  part  of  an  ephah. 

The  measure.  This  was  six  kabs  ;  a 
gallon  and  a  half;  as,  <c  to-morrow  this 
time  a  measure  of  fine  flower  shall  be  sold 
for  a  shekel.” 

The  ephah.  This  contained  half  a 
bushel  and  a  pottle. 

Half  an  homer.  This  measured  two 
bushels,  six  gallons  and  a  pottle. 

The  homer.  This  is  so  called,  because 
it  held  so  much  corn  as  an  ass  could  well 
bear,  containing  ten  ephahs,  or  five 
bushels  and  five  gallons. 

The  log.  This  held  the  quantity  of  six 
eggshells,  half  a  pint. 

The  hin.  This  measured  seventy -two 
eggshells,  or  three  quarts. 

The  bath.  This  measure,  of  the  same 
capacity  with  the  ephah,  the  tenth  part  of 
the  homer,  held  four  gallons  and  a  half. 

The  pot.  This  was  of  the  same  quality 
as  the  log,  containing  six  eggshells,  half 
a  pint. 

The  measure.  This  signified  properly 
that  measure  of  corn  allowed  servants  for 
their  maintenance  every  day.  Whence 
the  speech  of  Pythagoras,  “  we  must  not 
rest  on  the  provision  which  suffices  for  a 
day,  but  we  must  take  for  the  morrow.” 
Of  the  Romans,  it  held  four  sextarii,  a 
quart. 

The  firkin.  This  measure  was  in  use 
among  the  Athenians,  equal  to  the  bath, 
four  gallons  and  a  half. 

Other  minor  measures  were  used  by 
the  ancient  people  ;  but  as  they  were  not 
of  standard  value,  and  did  not  occasion 
exactness  generally,  they  were  only  for 
families  or  tribes,  and  not  remarkable 
beyond  their  purpose.  Pylades. 


Noticed  of  Xcto 


The  Life  of  Columbus.  By  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving. 

The  eleventh  number  of  the  e(  Family 
Library,”  containing  an  Abridgement  of 
Mr.  Washington  Irving’s  Life  and  Voy¬ 
ages  of  Columbus,  is  now  before  us.  It 
s  will  be  needless  to  say  that  the  style  is 
simple,  clear,  and  perspicuous  ;  indeed. 
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the  works  of  this  gentleman  form  a  strik¬ 
ing  contrast  to  the  flimsy  and  over¬ 
strained  writing  so  common  to  many  of 
our  modern  authors.  Every  one  must  be 
acquainted  with  Bracebridge  Hall,  the 
Sketch  Book,  and  other  miscellaneous 
productions,  which  stamp  the  author  the 
best  essayist  since  the  days  of  Goldsmith. 
The  present  work,  a  short  time  since  pub¬ 
lished  in  four  volumes,  greatly  adds  to 
his  already  acquired  fame,  and  places  him 
upon  a  level  with  our  most  popular  wri¬ 
ters. 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  modern 
historical  works  in  our  language  ;  and  we 
have  now  an  abridgment  of  it,  by  the 
author’s  own  hand,  so  cheap,  as  to  render 
it  available  to  all  classess.  Before  we 
venture  upon  any  extracts,  we  must  pay 
tribute  to  the  industry  and  research  of  Mr. 
Irving.  Is  there  not  everv  thing  to  ad¬ 
mire  in  the  labour  of  this  talented  indi¬ 
vidual,  who  travelled  into  Spain  for  the 
purpose  of  searching  every  document  that 
might  throw  a  light  upon  the  great  man 
whose  life  and  actions  he  lias  thus  laid 
before  us  ?  We  noticed  the  larger  edition 
of  this  work  in  our  former  volumes,  and 
we  must  confine  our  present  notice  to  the 
following  extract. 

The  difficulties  which  the  great  naviga¬ 
tor  had  to  encounter  in  his  voyages,  are 
thus  forcibly  detailed. 

“  When  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  west  of  Ferro,  they  fell  in  with  a 
part  of  a  mast  of  a  large  vessel,  and  the 
crews,  tremblingly  alive  to  every  portent, 
looked  with  a  rueful  eye  upon  this  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  wreck,  drifting  ominously  at 
the  entrance  of  these  unknown  seas. 

“  On  the  13th  of  September,  in  the 
evening,  Columbus,  for  the  first  time, 
noticed  the  variation  of  the  needle,  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  which  had  never  before  been 
remarked.  He  at  first  made  no  mention 
of  it,  lest  his  people  should  be  alarmed  ; 
but  it  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
pilots,  and  filled  them  with  consternation. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  very  laws  of  nature 
av  re  chanein  g  as  they  advanced,  and  that 
they  were  entering  another  world,  subject 
to  unknown  influences.  They  appre¬ 
hended  that  the  compass  was  about  to 
lose  its  mysterious  virtues,  and,  without 
this  guide,  what  was  to  become  of  them 
in  a  vast  and  trackless  ocean  ?  Columbus 
tasked  his  science  and  ingenuity  for  rea¬ 
sons  with  which  to  allay  their  terrors.  He 
told  them  that  the  direction  of  the  needle 
was  not  to  the  polar  star,  but  to  some 
fixed  and  invisible  point.  The  variation, 
therefore,  was  not  caused  by  any  fallacy 
in  the  compass,  but  by  the  movement  of 
the  noith  star  itself,  which,  like  the  other 
heavenly  bodies,  had  its  changes  and  re¬ 


volutions,  and  every  day  described  a 
circle  round  the  pole.  The  high  opi¬ 
nion  they  entertained  of  Columbus  as  a 
profound  astronomer  gave  weight  to  his 
theory,  and  their  alarm  subsided. 

“  'They  had  now  arrived  within  the 
influence  of  the  trade  wind,  which,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  sun,  blows  steadily  from  east 
to  west  between  the  tropics,  and  sweeps 
over  a  few  adjoining  degrees  of  the  ocean. 
With  this  propitious  breeze  directly  aft, 
they  were  wafted  gently  but  speedily  over 
a  tranquil  sea,  so  that  for  many  days  they 
did  not  shift  a  sail.  Columbus  in  his  jour¬ 
nal  perpetually  recurs  to  the  bland  and 
temperate  serenity  of  the  weather,  and 
compares  the  pure  and  balmy  mornings  to 
those  of  April  in  Andalusia,  observing, 
that  the  song  of  the  nightingale  was  alone 
wanting  to  complete  the  illusion. 

“They  now  began  to  see  large  patches 
of  herbs  and  weeds  all  drifting  from  the 
west.  Some  were  such  as  grow  about 
rocks  or  in  rivers,  and  as  green  as  if  re¬ 
cently  washed  from  the  land.  On  one 
of  the  patches  was  a  live  crab.  They 
saw  also  a  white  tropical  bird,  of  a  kind 
which  never  sleeps  upon  the  sea;  and 
tunny  fish  played  about  the  ships.  Co¬ 
lumbus  now  supposed  himself  arrived  in 
the  weedy  sea  described  by  Aristotle,  into 
which  certain  ships  of  Cadiz  had  been 
driven  by  an  impetuous  east  wind. 

“  As  he  advanced,  there  were  various 
other  signs,  that  gave  great  animation  to 
the  crews  ;  many  birds  were  seen  flying 
from  the  west  ;  there  was  a  cloudiness  in 
the  north,  such  as  often  hangs  over  land  ; 
and  at  sunset  the  imagination  of  the  sea¬ 
men,  aided  by  their  desires,  would  shape 
those  clouds  into  distant  islands.  Every 
one  was  eager  to  be  the  first  to  behold  and 
announce  the  wished- for  shore  ;  for  the 
sovereigns  had  promised  a  pension  of  thirty 
crowns  to  whomsoever  should  first  dis¬ 
cover  land.  Columbus  sounded  occasion¬ 
ally  with  aline  of  two  hundred  fathoms, 
but  found  no  bottom.  Martin  Alonzo 
Pinzon,  as  well  as  others  of  his  officers, 
and  many  of  the  seamen,  were  often  soli¬ 
citous  for  Columbus  to  alter  his  course, 
and  steer  in  the  direction  of  these  favour¬ 
able  signs  ;  but  he  persevered  in  steering 
to  the  westward,  trusting  that,  by  keep¬ 
ing  in  one  steady  direction,  he  should 
reach  the  coast  of  India,  even  if  he  should 
miss  the  intervening  islands,  and  might 
then  seek  them  on  his  return. 

“  Notwithstanding  the  precaution  which 
had  been  taken  to  keep  the  people  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  distance  they  had  sailed,  they 
gradually  became  uneasy  at  the  length  of 
the  voyage.  The  various  indications  of 
land  passed  away  one  after  another,  and 
the  same  interminable  expanse  of  water 
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continued  to  extend  before  them*  They  came  on  a  heavy  swell  of  the  sea,  unac- 
had  advanced  much  farther  to  the  west  companied  by  wind,  a  phenomenon  that 
than  ever  man  had  sailed  before,  and  often  occurs  in  the  broad  ocean,  caused 
though  already  beyond  the  reach  of  sue-  by  the  impulse  of  some  past  gale,  or  dis¬ 
cour,  were  still  pressing  onward  into  that  tant  current  of  wind.  It  was,  neverthe- 
apparently  boundless  abyss.  Even  the  less,  regarded  with  astonishment  by  the 
favourable  wind,  which  seemed  as  if  pro-  mariners,  and  dispelled  the  imaginary 
videntially  sent  to  waft  them  to  (joe  new  terrors  occasioned  by  the  calm, 
world  with  such  bland  and  gentle  breezes  44  The  situation  of  Columbus  was  daily 
was  conjured  by  their  fears  into  a  source  becoming  more  and  more  critical.  The 
of  alarm.  They  feared  that  the  wind  in  impatience  of  the  seamen  rose  to  absolute 
these  seas  might  always  prevail  from  the  mutiny.  They  gathered  together  in  the 


east,  and  if  so,  would  never  permit  their 
return  to  Spain,  A  few  light  breezes 
from  the  west  allayed  for  a  time  their  last 
apprehension,  and  several  small  birds, 
such  as  keep  about  groves  and  orchards, 
came  singing  in  the  morning,  and  flew 
away  at  night.  Their  song  was  won¬ 
derfully  cheering  to  the  hearts  of  the  poor 
mariners,  who  baited  it  as  the  voice  of 
land.  The  birds  they  had  hitherto  seen 
had  been  large  and  strong  of  wing  ;  but 
such  small  birds,  they  observed,  were  too 
feeble  to  fly  far,  and  their  singing  showed 
that  they  were  not  exhausted  by  their 
flight. 

41  On  the  following  day  there  was  a  pro¬ 
found  calm,  and  the  sea,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  was  covered  with  weeds,  so 
as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  vast  inun¬ 
dated  meadow,  a  phenomenon  attributed 
to  the  immense  quantities  of  submarine 
plants  which  are  detached  by  the  currents 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  sea¬ 
men  now  feared  that  the  sea  was  growing 
shallow  ;  they  dreaded  lurking  rocks  and 
shoals,  and  quicksands,  and  that  their 
vessels  might  run  aground,  as  it  were,  in 
the  midst  of  the  ocean,  far  out  of  the 
track  of  human  aid,  and  with,  no  shore 
where  the  crews  could  take  refuge.  Co¬ 
lumbus  proved  the  fallacy  of  this  alarm, 
by  sounding  with  a  deep  sea-line,  and 
finding  no  bottom. 

44  For  three  days  there  was  a  conti¬ 
nuance  of  light  summer  airs,  from  the 
southward  and  westward,  and  the  sea  was 
as  smooth  as  a  mirror.  The  crews  nbw 
became  uneasy  at  the  calmness  of  the 
weather.  They  observed  that  the  contrary 
winds  they  experienced  were  transient 
and  unsteady,  and  so  light  as  not  to  ruffle 
the  surface  of  the  sea;  the  only  winds  of 
constancy  and  force  were  from  the  west, 
and  even  those  had  not  power  to  disturb 
the  torpid  stillness  of  the  ocean  ;  there 
was  a  risk,  therefore,  either  of  perishing 
amidst  stagnant  and  shoreless  waters,  or 
of  being  prevented,  by  contrary  winds, 
from  ever  returning  to  their  native  coun¬ 
ty* 

44  Columbus  continued,  with  admirable 
patience,  to  reason  with  these  absurd  fan¬ 
cies,  but  in  vain  ;  when  fortunately  there 


retired  parts  of  the  ships,  at  first  in  little 
knots  of  two  and  three,  which  gradually 
increased  and  became  formidable,  joining 
in  murmurs  and  menaces  against  the  ad¬ 
miral.  They  exclaimed  against  him  as  an 
ambitious  desperado,  who,  in  a  mad 
phantasy,  had  determined  to  do  something 
extravagant,  to  render  himself  notorious. 
What  obligation  bound  them  to  persist, 
or  when  were  the  terms  of  their  agree¬ 
ment  to  be  considered  as  fulfilled  ?  They 
had  already  penetrated  into  seas  untra¬ 
versed  by  a  sail,  and  where  man  had 
never  before  adventured.  Were  they  to 
sail  on  until  they  should  perish,  or  until 
all  return  with  their  frail  ships  should  be¬ 
come  impossible  ?  Who  would  blame 
them,  should  they  consult  their  safety 
and  return  7  The  admiral  was  a  foreigner 
without  friends  or  influence.  His  scheme 
had  been  condemned  by  the  learned  as 
idle  and  visionary,  and  discountenanced 
bv  people  of  all  ranks.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  party  on  his  side,  but  rather 
a  large  number  who  would  be  gratified 
by  his  failure. 

44  Such  are  some  of  the  reasonings  by 
which  these  men  prepared  themselves  for 
open  rebellion.  Some  even  proposed,  as 
an  effectual  mode  of  silencing  all  after¬ 
complaints  of  the  admiral,  that  they  should 
throw  him  into  the  sea,  and  give  out  that 
he  had  fallen  overboard,  while  contem¬ 
plating  the  stars  and  signs  of  the  heavens, 
with  his  astronomical  instruments. 

44  Columbus  was  not  ignorant  of  these 
secret  cabals,  but  he  kept  a  serene  and 
steady  countenance,  soothing  some  with 
gentle  words,  stimulating  the  pride  or  the 
avarice  of  others,  and  openly  menacing 
the  most  refractory  with  punishment. 
New  hopes  diverted  them  for  a  lime.  On 
the  25th  of  September,  Martin  Alonzo 
Pinzon  mounted  on  the  stern  of  his  vessel, 
and  shouted  4  Land  !  land  !  Senor,  I 
fflaim  the  reward  l*  There  was,  indeed, 
such  an  appearance  of  land  in  the  south¬ 
west,  that  Columbus  threw  himself  upon 
his  knees,  and  returned  thanks  to  God, 
and  all  the  crews  joined  in  chanting  Glo¬ 
ria  in  excelsis.  The  ships  altered  their 
course,  and  stood  all  night  to  the  south¬ 
west,  but  the  morning  light  put  an  end  to 
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all  their  hopes  as  to  a  dream  ;  the  fan- 
cied.land  proved  to  be  nothing  but  an 
evening  cloud,  and  had  vanished  in  the 
night. 

“  For  several  days  they  continued  on 
with  alternate  hopes  and  murmurs,  until 
the  various  signs  of  land  became  so  nu¬ 
merous,  that  the  seamen,  from  a  state  of 
despondency,  passed  to  one  of  high  ex¬ 
citement.  Eager  to  obtain  the  promised 
pension,  they  were  continually  giving  the 
cry  of  land  ;  until  Columbus  declared, 
that  should  any  one  give  a  notice  of  the 
kind,  and  land  not  be  discovered  within 
three  days  afterwards,  he  should  thence¬ 
forth  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  reward. 

“  On  the  7th  of  October-,  they  had 
corns  seven  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  the 
distance  at  which  Columbus  had  comput¬ 
ed  to  find  the  island  of  Cipango.  There 
were  great  flights  of  small  field -birds  to 
the  south-west,  which  seemed  to  indicate 
some  neighbouring  land  in  that  direction, 
where  they  were  sure  of  food  and  a  rest¬ 
ing  place  Yielding  to  the  solicitations  of 
Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  and  his  brothers, 
Columbus,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th, 
altered  his  course,  therefore,  to  the  west- 
south-west.  As  he  advanced,  the  signs 
of  land  increased  ;  the  birds  came  sing¬ 
ing  about  the  ships  •,  and  herbage  floated 
by  as  fresh  and  green  as  if  recently  from 
shore.  When,  however,  on  the  evening 
of  the  third  day  of  this  new  course,  the 
seamen  beheld  the  sun  go  down  upon  a 
shoreless  horizon,  they  again  broke  forth 
into  loud  clamours,  and  insisted  upon 
abandoning  the  voyage.  Columbus  en¬ 
deavoured  to  pacify  them  by  gentle  words 
and  liberal  promises  ;  but  finding  these 
only  increased  their  violence,  he  assumed 
a  different  tone,  and  told  them  it  was  use¬ 
less  to  murmur ;  the  expedition  had  been 
sent  by  the  sovereigns  to  seek  the  Indies, 
and  happen  what  might,  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  persevere,  until,  by  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  God,  he  should  accomplish  the 
enterprise. 

“  He  was  now  at  open  defiance  with 
his  crew,  and  his  situation  would  have 
been  desperate,  but,  fortunately,  the  ma¬ 
nifestations  of  land  on  the  following  day 
were  such  as  no  longer  to  admit  of  doubt. 
A  green  fish,  such  as  keeps  about  rocks, 
swam  by  the  ship  ;  and  a  branch  of  thorn, 
with  berries  on  it,  floated  by  ;  they  pick¬ 
ed  up,  also,  a  reed,  a  small  board,  and, 
above  all,  a  staff  artificially  carved.  All 
gloom  and  murmuring  was  now  at  an 
end,  and  throughout  the  day  each  one  was 
on  the  watch  for  the  long-sought  land. 

£t  In  the  evening,  when,  according  to 
custom,  the  mariners  had  sung  the  salve 
regina,  or  vesper  hymn  to  the  virgin, 
Columbus  made  an  impressive  address  to 


his  crew,  pointing  out  the  goodness  of 
God  in  thus  conducting  them  by  soft  and 
favouring  breezes  across  a  tranquil  ocean 
to  the  promised  land.  He  expressed  a 
strong  confidence  of  making  land  that 
very  night,  and  ordered  that  a  vigilant 
look-out  should  be  kept  from  the  fore¬ 
castle,  promising  to  whomsoever  should 
make  the  discovery  a  doublet  of  velvet, 
in  addition  to  the  pension  to  be  given  by 
the  sovereigns. 

“  The  breeze  had  been  fresh  all  day, 
with  more  sea  than  usual  ;  at  sunset  they 
stood  again  to  the  west,  and  were  plough¬ 
ing  the  waves  at  a  rapid  rate,  the  Pinta 
keeping  the  lead  from  her  superior  sail¬ 
ing.  The  greatest  animation  prevailed 
throughout  the  ships  ;  not  an  eye  was 
closed  that  night.  As  the  evening  dark¬ 
ened,  Columbus  took  his  station  on  the 
top  of  the  castle  or  cabin  on  the  high 
poop  of  his  vessel.  However  he  might 
carrv  a  cheerful  and  confident  counte- 
nance  during  the  day,  it  was  to  him  a  time 
of  the  most  painful  anxiety  ;  and  now, 
when  he  was  wrapped  from  observation 
by  the  shades  of  night,  he  maintained  an 
intense  and  unremitting  watch,  ranging 
his  eye  along  the  dusky  horizon,  in  search 
of  the  most  vague  indications  of  land. 
Suddenly,  about  ten  o’clock,  he  thought 
he  beheld  a  light  glimmering  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  Fearing  that  his  eager  hopes 
might  deceive  him,  he  called  to  Pietro 
Gutierrez,  gentleman  of  the  king’s  bed¬ 
chamber,  and  demanded  whether  he  saw 
a  light  in  that  direction  ;  the  latter  replied 
in  the  affirmative.  Columbus,  yet  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  it  might  not  be  some  delusion 
of  the  fancy,  called  Rodrigo  Sanchez 
of  Segovia,  and  made  the  same  inquiry. 
By  the  time  the  latter  had  ascended  the 
round-house,  the  light  had  disappeared. 
They  saw  it  once  or  twice  afterwards  in 
sudden  and  passing  gleams,  as  if  it  were 
a  torch  in  the  bark  of  a  fisherman,  rising 
and  sinking  with  the  waves  ;  or  in  the 
hands  of  some  person  on  shore,  borne  up 
and  down  as  he  walked  from  house  to 
house.  So  transient  and  uncertain  were 
these  gleams,  that  few  attached  any  im¬ 
portance  to  them  ;  Columbus,  however, 
considered  them  as  certain  signs  of  land, 
and,  moreover,  that  the  land  was  inha¬ 
bited. 

“  They  continued  on  their  course  until 
two  in  the  morning,  when  a  gun  from 
the  Pmta  gave  the  joyful  signal  of  land. 
It  was  first  discovered  by  a  mariner 
named  Rodriguez  Bermejo,  resident  of 
Triana,  a  suburb  of  Seville,  but  native  of 
Alcala  de  la  Guadaira  ;  but  the  reward 
was  afterwards  adjudged  to  the  admiral, 
for  having  previously  perceived  the  light. 
The  land  was  now  clearly  seen  about 
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two  leagues  distant,  whereupon  they  took 
in  sail,  and  laid  to,  waiting  impatiently 
for  the  dawn. 

“  The  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Colum¬ 
bus  in  this  little  space  of  time  must  have 
been  tumultuous  and  intense.  At  length, 
in  spite  of  every  difficulty  and  danger,  he 
had  accomplished  his  object.  The  great 
mystery  of  the  ocean  was  revealed  ;  his 
theory,  which  had  been  the  scoff  of 
sages,  was  triumphantly  established  ;  he 
had  secured  to  himself  a  glory  which 
must  be  as  durable  as  the  world  itself. 

“  It  is  difficult  even  for  the  imagina¬ 
tion  to  conceive  the  feelings  of  such  a 
man,  at  the  moment  of  so  sublime  a 
discovery.  What  a  bewildering  crowd 
of  conjectures  must  have  thronged  upon 
his  mind,  as  to  the  land  which  lay  before 
him,  covered  with  darkness  !  That  it 
was  fruitful  was  evident  from  the  vegeta¬ 
bles  which  floated  from  its  shores.  He 
thought,  too,  that  he  perceived  in  the 
balmy  air  the  fragrance  of  aromatic 
groves.  The  moving  light  which  he  had 
beheld,  proved  that  it  was  the  residence 
of  man.  But  what  were  its  inhabitants? 
Were  they  like  those  of  other  parts  of  the 
globe  ;  or  were  they  some  strange  and 
monstrous  race,  such  as  the  imagination 
in  those  times  was  prone  to  give  to  all 
remote  and  unknown  regions  ?  Had  he 
come  upon  some  wild  island,  far  in  the 
Indian  seas  ;  or  was  this  the  famed  Ci- 
patigo  itself,  the  object  of  his  golden 
fancies  ?  A  thousand  speculations  of  the 
kind  must  have  swarmed  upon  him,  as 
he  watched  for  the  night  to  pass  away  ; 
wondering  whether  the  morning  light 
would  reveal  a  savage  wilderness,  or  dawn 
upon  spicy  groves,  and  glittering  fanes, 
and  gilded  cities,  and  all  the  splendours 
of  oriental  civilization.” 


Salter's  Angler. 

No  author  has,  perhaps,  created  a 
greater  sensation  in  the  public  mind  for 
many  years  back,  than  the  fascinating 
Piscator ,  Isaac  Walton,  who  has  com¬ 
bined  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  his 
pursuit,  such  a  series  of  entertaining 
dialogues,  interspersed  by  beautiful  poetic 
effusions,  that  we  know  not  which  most 
to  admire.  Edition  has  followed  edition, 
from  the  first  beautiful  publication,  em¬ 
bellished  by  the  plates  of  Glover,  which 
now  produces  the  most  exorbiiant  price. 
As  a  companion  to  Isaac  Walton,  no 
work  of  a  practical  description  has  yet 
appeared  equal  to  that  of  T.  F.  Salter, 
Esq.  a  work  that  has  commanded  such  a 
sale  as  to  have  exhausted  six  editions. 
It  is  with  pleasure  we  have  to  announce 
a  new  publication  of  the  latter  author’s 
volume  ;  beautifully  embellished  by  up¬ 


wards  of  eighty  wood-cuts,  and  a  finish¬ 
ed  portrait  of  the  writer.  This  volume 
is  the  morcrdesirable,  as  containing  the 
manuscript  notes  of  Mr.  Salter,  affixed 
to  his  own  copy  of  the  sixth  impression  ; 
which  renders  the  work  a  grand  deside¬ 
ratum  to  every  amateur  of  fishing. 

Cumberland' s  British  Theatre. 

Since  our  notice  of  the  Brigand ,  in  a 
recent  number,  this  extensive  collection 
has  been  augmented  by  no  less  than  four 
dramas,  viz.  Clari, — Riches ,  an  altera¬ 
tion  of  Massinger,  and  the  Citizen  and 
Grecian  Daughter  of  Murphy.  As 
these  pieces  are  well  known  to  most  of 
our  readers,  we  shall  refrain  from  making 
any  comments  upon  their  respective  me¬ 
rits,  as  the  editor  has  successfully  antici¬ 
pated  us  in  any  thing  upon  the  subject 
we  might  have  had  to  say.  But  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  portrait  of  that  very  clever 
actress  Fanny  Kemble,  we  cannot  be  so 
silent ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  ef¬ 
forts  in  miniature  that  we  have  seen  for  a 
long  time  ;  it  is  all  in  all,  both  as  to  fide¬ 
lity  of  resemblance,  and  beauty  of  exe¬ 
cution. 

We  trust  every  admirer  of  this  very 
successful  candidate  for  histrionic  fame 
will  be  gallant  enough  to  possess  half-a- 
dozen  copies  of  it  at  least,  that  is,  one  for 
themselves,  and  the  residue  for  their  fe¬ 
male  friends,  at  home  and  abroad,  for  the 
-cost  of  so  many  is  not  the  worth  of  one 
impression  of  this  gem  of  art. 


Clje  Naturalist. 


THE  PARADOXUS. 

Among  the  varieties  of  animals  indi¬ 
genous  to  Australia,  “are  the  Ornithor- 
hynchi,  which  appear  to  blend  several 
of  the  characters  of  the  quadruped  and 
the  bird,  and,  in  one  of  the  species, 
even  of  the  fish.  One  specimen  of  this 
remarkable  genus  discovered,  is  the  Para¬ 
doxus ,  an  amphibious  animal,  possess¬ 
ing  four  feet,  the  head  of  which  terminates 
in  a  bill,  not  unlike  that  of  a  duck  ;  and 
the  other  end  similar  to  that  of  a  seal. 

“The  length  of  the  whole  animal,  in 
full  grown  specimens,  is  about  twenty 
inches,  of  which  the  bill  takes  up  two 
and  a  half,  and  the  tail  more  than  four 
inches.  The  body  is  compressed,  and 
rather  thinner  towards  the  shoulders  than 
any  other  part.  It  has  four  short  legs, 
which  spread  out,  not  unlike  those  of  the 
tortoise ;  and  the  whole  animal  has  a 
very  singular  appearance.  The  upper 
mandible  of  the  bill,  which  is  flat  on  the 
top,  and  regularly  bevelled  off  at  the 
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edges,  is  perforated  near  its  extremity  by 
two  small  nostrils  ;  and  a  strong  and 
dark-coloured  membrane,  with  which 
the  horny  part  of  the  bill  is  covered,  is 
returned  back,  in  a  kind  of  ruff,  at  the 
root  of  the  bill.  At  the  point,  which  is 
blunt,  and  not  much  unlike  that  of  a 
duck,  the  inner  surfaces  of  both  mandi¬ 
bles  are  nearly  smooth  ;  but,  towards 
the  root,  they  are  furnished  with  horny 
protuberances,  that  have  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  teeth  ;  and  there  are  two  simi¬ 
lar  teeih  upon  the  tongue,  near  its  root. 

“  The  eyes  are  very  small,  near  to 
each  other,  and  also  to  the  ruff  which 
marks  the  insertion  of  the  bill ;  and  the 
ears  are  merely  two  moderately  sized 
slits,  just  behind  the  eyes.  The  head  of 
the  animal  is  small  in  proportion  to  its 
body,  and,  except  that  the  eyes  are 
smaller,  and  nearer  each  other,  it  might, 
when  the  rest  of  the  body  is  concealed, 
be  easily  mistaken  for  the  head  of  a 
duck.  The  feet  are  divided  into  five 
toes,  which  terminate  in  strong  claws, 
hollow  on  their  under  surfaces,  as  if 
adapted  for  burrowing.  The  feet  are 
webbed  with  a  strong  membrane,  of  the 
same  colour  and  texture  as  that  which 
forms  the  ruff;  and  this  membrane,  more 
especially  on  the  fore  feet,  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  the  animal  can  at  pleasure 
extend  it  considerably  beyond  the  claws, 
and  thus  convert  the  feet  into  swimming- 
paws  of  a  very  efficient  description.  The 
upper  part  of  the  body  is  dark  brown, 
which  gradually  lightens  to  a  silver  grev 
towards  the  belly,  and  the  colour  of  the 
female  is  lighter  than  that  of  the  male. 
The  body  is  covered  with  hair,  which  is 
of  two  sorts— a  very  soft  and  short  fur 
underneath,  mixed  with  longer  hairs 
more  thinly  scattered,  and  flattened  so 
as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  small 
feather,  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
length  towards  the  points.  These  flat 
hairs  are  shining,  and  give  a  curious 
streaky  appearance  to  the  animal. 

“  The  paradoxus  is  found  in  the 
fresh  water  lakes,  or  upon  their  borders  ; 
and  when  in  the  water  it  seldom  comes 
to  the  surface,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
respiration.  It  blows  in  a  manner  not 
unlike  the  turtle,  to  which,  indeed,  taken 
altogether,  it  has  more  resemblance  than 
to  most  other  animals,  though  between 
them  the  difference  is  abundantly  great. 
Upon  land,  it  contracts  the  membranous 
webs  of  its  feet,  and  spreads  them  when 
it  swims.  When  on  land,  .its  pace  is 
much  the  same  with  that  of  a  land  tor¬ 
toise.  Its  velocity  in  the  water  has  not 
been  particularly  marked.  Of  its  food 
and  its  habits  but  little  is  known.  It  is, 
indeed,  seldom  met  with  ;  and  when 


specimens  are  wanted,  they  are  chiefly 
procured  from  the  natives.*’ 

Picture  of  Australia. 
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I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in  mv  Note  Book. 

M.  JV.  of  Windsor. 


LOVE  VERSES  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

The  cruel  punishment  inflicted  on 
Stubbs  and  Page,  the  one  for  writing  and 
the  other  for  distributing  a  pamphlet 
against  Elizabeth’s  match  with  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  was  most  probably  occasioned 
by  the  Queen’s  infatuation  for  Anjou  ; 
for  though  he  was  nearly  twenty-five 
years  younger  than  herself,  she  appears  to 
have  been  fully  determined  to  marry  him, 
and  is  even  said  to  have  taken  up  her  pen 
to  sign  the  marriage,  articles.  From  that 
indiscretion  however  she  was  saved  by 
the  remonstrances  of  her  ministry,  and  the 
importunities  of  her  maids  of  honour,who, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Camden,  spent  the 
night  in  weeping  and  wailing  round  her 
bed.  How  highly  impassioned  her  feel¬ 
ings  were,  on  this  occasion,  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  following  lines,  which  are 
preserved  among  the  manuscripts  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum  (No. 6969-781),  and 
signed,  “  Elisa  Regina,  upon  Mount - 
Zeur’s  departure .” 

I  grieve  yet  ilare  not  shew  my  discontent, 

I  love,  and  yet  am  forced  to  seem  to  hate, 

I  dote,  but  dare  not  say  I  never  meant, 

I  seem  stark  mute,  but  inwardly  do  prate. 

I  am,  and  not, — I  freeze,  and  yet  am  buru’d. 
Since  from  myself  my  other  Self  I  turn’d. 

My  care  is  like  my  shadow  iff  the  sun. 

Follows  me  flying;  flies  when  I  pursue  it; 
Stands  and  lies  by  me ;  does  what  I  have  done: 

This  too  familiar  care  doth  make  me  rue  it. 
No  means  I  find  to  rid  him  from  my  breast, 
’Till  by  the  end  of  things  it  be  supprest. 

Some  gentler  passion  steal  into  my  mind, 

(For  I  am  soft  and  made  of  melting  snow) 

Or  be  more  cruel,  Love,  or  be  more  kind. 

Let  me  or  float  or  sink,  be  high  or  low. 

Or  let  me  live  with  some  more  sweet  content, 
Or  die,  and  so  forget  what  love  e’er  meant. 


FOLLY  OF  WITCHCRAFT  ANL  ITS  BE- 
I  IEVERS. 

When  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  was 
on  the  Oxford  circuit,  a  woman  was 
put  on  her  trial  for  witchcraft  ;  having 
done  many  injuries  to  her  neighbours, 
the  r  houses,  goods  and  cattle,  by  means 
of  having  in  her  possession  a  ball  of  black 
worsted,  which  she  had  received  from  a 
person,  who  told  her  that  it  had  cert  am 
properties.  The  poor  old  woman  did 
not  deny  the  possession  of  the  said  ball, 
but  said  that  she  had  never  done  any  one 
harm  with  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  good; 
and  that  they  only  envied  her  having 
such  an  important  thing  in  her  possession. 
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‘  Well,*  says  the  judge,  £  you  seem  to 
admit  having  used  the  ball  as  a  charm  ; 
now,  will  you  tell  me  how  long  you  have 
had  it,  and  from  whom  you  had  it?” 
The  poor  woman  answered,  that  she  kept 
a  smali  public-house,  near  to  Oxford, 
about  forty  years  ago  ;  and  one  day,  a 
party  of  young  men  belonging  to  the 
University,  came  to  her  house,  and  ate 
and  drank  what  they  liked  to  call  for, 
but  had  no  money  among  them  where¬ 
with  to  pay  for  what  they  devoured  ;  and 
that  one  of  the  young  men  gave  her,  in 
lieu  of  it,  the  said  ball ;  which  he  assured 
her  would  do  wonders  for  her,  as  it  pos¬ 
sessed  surprising  powers  $  and  the  youth 
looked  so  grave  and  wise,  that  she  be¬ 
lieved  him  ;  and  she  had  no  occasion  to 
repent  of  it,  for  it  had  really  done  a  great 
deal  of  good  to  her  and  others.  ‘  Well, 
my  good  woman,’ said  his  lordship,  *  did 
the  young  man  say  any  thing  about  un¬ 
winding  the  ball  V  ‘  O  yes,  my  lord, 
he  told  me,  that  if  1  should  do  so,  the 
charm  would  be  gone  ;  and  here  it  is 
(producing  it)  in  the  same  state  I  had  it 
forty  years  ago.*  The  judge  having  re¬ 
quested  her  to  hand  it  up  to  him,  for  his 
inspection,  he  thus  addressed  the  jury  : — 
‘  Gentlemen — I  believe  it  is  known  to 
some  of  youy  that  I  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Oxford ;  and  it  is  now 
about  forty  years  ago ;  like  some  of  my 
companions,  I  joined  in  youthful  frolics, 
which  riper  judgment  taught  me  were 
wrong.  On  one  occasion  about  that  pe¬ 
riod,  I  recollect  of  going  to  the  house, 
which  it  appears  this  woman  then  kept ; 
neither  I  nor  any  of  my  companions 
having  any7  monfy,  I  thought  of  this  ex¬ 
pedient  in  order  to  satisfy  her  claim  upon 
us.  I  produced  a  ball  of  black  worsted, 
and  having  written  a  few  Hebrew  cha¬ 
racters  on  a  slip  of  paper,  I  put  it  inside, 
telling  her,  that  in  that  consisted  a  charm 
that  would  do  wonders  for  her  and  others. 
Seeing  she  believed  in  the  deception,  we 
quietly  took  our  departure,  but  not  be¬ 
fore  I  had  enjoined  her  never  to  undo  the 
said  ball.  Now,  Gentlemen,  in  order  to 
prove  to  your  minds  the  folly  of  those 
who  believe  in,  and  persecute,  such  de¬ 
luded  and  silly  creatures  as  this  woman, 
now  arraigned  as  a  witch ,  1  will  undo 
this  ball  before  your  eyes,  and  1  have  no 
doubt  will  find  the  characters  I  wrote  on 
a  slip  of  paper  forty  years  ago.’  The 
judge  soon  unwound  the  ball,  and  pro¬ 
duced  the  identical  paper,  with  the  He¬ 
brew  characters  ;  which  so  convinced  the 
jury  of  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  the 
then  general  belief,  that  the  woman  was 
immediately  pronounced  not  guilty, 
and  discharged. 

Note.  —  We  believe  this  was  the 


last  trial  for  witchcraft ;  although  the 
statute  still  remained  a  disgrace  to  the 
statute  book  for  many  years  afterwards, 
even  until  a  few  years  back  ;  when 
finally  repealed,  at  the  hour  of  between 
twelve  and  one,  in  the  morning  ;  which 
caused  my  Lord  Castlereagh  to  make  the 
remark,  that  ‘  the  House  was  giving  the 
quietus  to  the  old  witches’  act,  at  witching 
time  of  night 

MENDICITY  IN  IRELAND. 

In  the  Sister  Kingdom,  beggars  crowd 
round  strangers  at  every  town  or  village, 
in  a  manner  that  to  the  English  travel¬ 
ler  appears  quite  marvellous,  always 
urging  their  demands  in  the  imperative 
mood.  “Ah  then,  if  you  have  one  half¬ 
penny  in  the  world  you  shall  give  it  me 
till  I  get  some  food  for  a  sick  child.” — 
“Remember  the  poor,  your  'honour ; 
and  may  God  increase  you  ;  a  fivepenny, 
your  honour,  would  be  nothing  to  the 
likes  of  ye  ;  a  tenpenny,  your  honour, 
amongst  us,  and  we  will  not  grumble.” 
At  least  twenty  of  these  demands  at  once 
assail  you  ;  and  if  you  give  to  some, 
the  reinforcement  of  applicants  becomes 
so  numerous  as  to  be  quite  deafening, 
invoking  the  most  singular  blessings 
on  you  and  yours  for  ever  ;  but  if  you 
are  {t  hard  hearted,” -bestowing  as  libe¬ 
rally  their  curses.  The  eloquence  of  an 
Irish  mendicant  is  very  peculiar  and 
sometimes  incredible.  I  remember  a 
a  poor  blind  woman,  who  for  many 
years  took  her  station  every  evening  on 
George’s  Quay  in  Cork,  whose  appeals 
to  the  passengers  were  made  in  the  most 
figurative  manner,  and  never  perhaps 
was  more  poetry  on  the  subject  of  blind¬ 
ness  uttered  than  I  have  heard  from  her 
lips. 


inugtrattnug  of  f^tetorj). 

INITIATORY  CEREMONIES  OF  KNIGHT¬ 
HOOD,* 

“  Chivalry  and  the  Crusades,”  a  theme 
that  has  occupied  the  pens  of  numerous 
historians,  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
two  extremely  diverting  volumes  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  Stebbing.  The  rev.  author’s 
history  is  not  extended  to  that  great  length 
that  others  have  beeH,  but  it  is  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  let  us  into  the  marrow  of 
the  subject  without  being  prolix  ;  his  ob¬ 
servations  are  shrewd  and  pertinent,  and 
altogether,  his  picture  of  that  period  when 
might  was  right,  is  a  very  skilful  one. 

“  The  favourite  and  most  regular  sea¬ 
sons,”  says  our  author,  “  for  the  creation 


*  Constable’s  Miscellany 
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of  knights,  were  at  the  great,,  festivals  of 
the  Church,  Christmas,  Easter,  or  Whit¬ 
suntide.  At  these  times  the  whole  pomp 
and  ceremonial  of  investiture  was  ob¬ 
served  with  scrupulous  exactness ;  and 
the  holy  occasion  was  recommended  to 
the  aspirant,  because  then,  as  the  book 
of  chivalry  says,  ‘  much  people  would  be 
gathered  together,  and  God  would  be 
besought,  by  many  voices,  to  give  him 
grace  to  acquit  himself  well  in  his  future 
career.®  The  preparations  of  the  acolyte 
were  of  the  most  strict  and  solemn  nature. 
He  was  to  fast  the  day  preceding  his  ini¬ 
tiation,  and  make  a  humble  confession  of 
all  his  sins  and  errors.  As  in  the  former 
instance,  the  night  was  to  be  passed  in 
prayer  and  watching  ;  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  he  was  to  enter  a  bath  and  purify 
himself,  as  typical  of  the  new  life  he  was 
thenceforth  to  lead  ;  and  after  having 
bathed,  he  was  to  lie  down  in  a  bed  be¬ 
fore  putting  on  any  of  his  garments  ;  and 
when  he  rose,  to  be  clothed  in  raiment 
perfectly  new.  The  principal  parts  of 
this  dress  were  an  under  garment,  said  to 
be  like  a  woman’s  quilted  kirtle,  and  over 
that  a  vest  made  of  silk  or  fine  linen,  and 
embroidered  with  gold.  These  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  hauberk,  a  collar,  common¬ 
ly  of  leather,  but  sometimes  made  of  more 
costly  materials  ;  and  the  coat  of  arms, 
which  varied  in  form  and  ornament,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the~fashion  of  the  times,  and 
the  taste  of  the  chevalier. 

“  Thus  accoutred,  he  proceeded  to  the 
church,  and  presented  his  sword  to  the 
priest,  who  laid  it  upon  the  altar,  and 
blessed  it  with  this  prayer  :  <  Hear,  God, 
we  beseech  thee,  our  prayer,  and,  with 
the  right  hand  of  thy  majesty,  deign  to 
bless  this  sword,  wherewith  thy  servant 
desires  to  be  girded,  that  it  may  be  the 
defence  and  protection  of  churches,  of 
widows,  orphans,  and  all  who  serve  God, 
against  the  cruelty  of  Pagans  ;  and  that 
it  may  be  powerful,  and  a  terror  to  all 
deceivers,  through  Jesus  Christ.’  Then, 
having  taken  an  oath  which  bound  to  the 
performance  of  all  the  duties  implied  in 
the  above  supplication,  the  priest  returned 
the  sword  with  these  words,  ‘  Receive 
this  sword,  accompanied  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  and  by  which  and  the  strength  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  you  may  be  strong  to 
resist,  and  cast  out  all  thy  enemies,  and 
all  the  adversaries  of  the  Holy  Church  ; 
and  to  protect  the  people  of  God,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  invincible  conqueror,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Be  mindful  of  what 
the  Psalmist  says.  Gird  thy  sword  upon 
thy  thigli,  that  with  it  thou  mayest  exer¬ 
cise  the  strength  of  justice,  and  power¬ 
fully  throw  down  the  mount  of  corruption, 
defending  the  holy  church  of  God,  and 


execrating  and  destroying  the  hypocrite, 
not  less  than  the  infidel.  Be  the  merciful 
protector  of  widows  and  orphans ;  raise 
the  fallen,  and  defend  them  when  raised  : 
revenge  the  wronged,  confirm  the  well- 
disposed  ;  and  in  as  far  as  thou  doest  these 
things,  thou  shalt  come  as  the  glorious 
champion  of  virtue  to  dwell  with  the  Sa¬ 
viour  of  the  world,  and  enjoy  in  his  king¬ 
dom  eternal  and  celestial  joys.’  Then  all 
the  congregation  joined  in  this  antipho- 
nal : 

(t  *  Be  of  good  courage,  and  observe 
the  ordinances  of  thy  Lord.  Walk  in  his 
ways,  and  observe  his  ordinances,  pre¬ 
cepts,  and  judgments,  and  may  God  be 
with  you  in  all  your  undertakings.’  After 
this,  the  priest  again  prayed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms  for  the  Divine  grace  : — 

“  f  God,  who  by  thy  providence  dost 
order  all  things  both  in  heaven  and  earth, 
prosper  thy  servant  here  devoted  to  the 
duties  of  thy  warfare.  May  all  the  power 
of  his  enemies  be  broken  by  the  strength 
of  the  spiritual  sword,  and  altogether  des¬ 
troyed-— thou  contending  for  him,  through 
Jesus  Christ.®  The  service  was  then  con¬ 
cluded  bv  the  congregation’s  singing  a 
part  of  the  forty-fourth  Psalm,  which  was 
repeated  three  times. 

“  The  religious  part  of  the  solemnity 
being  thus  accomplished,  the  candidate 
was  led  before  the  prince,  or  whoever  it 
was  who  intended  to  confer  upon  him  the 
order  of  knighthood,  and,  having  satisfac¬ 
torily  answered  the  questions  as  to  his 
motives  in  demanding  the  honour  of  chi¬ 
valry,  the  oath  was  administered  to  him, 
and  he  was  invested  with  the  external 
badges  of  his  profession,  the  consecrated 
sword,  which  was  fastened  with  the  bal¬ 
dric,  a  belt  of  white  leather  studded  with 
ornaments  of  gold,  to  the  left  side,  and 
the  gilt  spurs,  which,  with  the  sword, 
formed  the  peculiar  distinctions  of  his 
knighthood.  When  these  had  been  put 
on  by  the  persons  assisting  at  the  cere¬ 
mony,  the  sword  was  drawn  out,  and  the 
prince  who  conferred  the  honour,  struck 
the  candidate,  who  was  kneeling  before 
him,  with  the  flat  part  of  it  upon  the  neck, 
at  the  same  time  pronouncing  him  to  be 
a  knight,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  stroke  with  the  sword,  a  blow 
on  the  ear  with  the  hand  was  frequently 
given,  in  imitation  of  the  custom  observed 
at  conferring  the  rank  of  freeman  on  a 
slave,  or,  it  is  probable,  as  a  copy  of 
some  part  of  the  practices  followed  at 
conferring  fiefs  ;  by  which  it  might  be 
signified,  that  as  the  tenant  thenceforth 
owed  his  homage  to  the  lord  of  the  estate, 
so  the  new-made  knight  became  the  ser¬ 
vant  of  God  and  the  church.  This  is  the 
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more  likely,  as  the  whole  ceremony  of 
knighting  was  very  similar  to  that  used 
at  feudal  investitures,  in  which  the  per¬ 
son  about  to  be  admitted  to  the  fief  ap¬ 
peared  with  his  head  uncovered,  without 
sword  or  spurs  ;  and,  kneeling  before  the 
chief,  with  his  hands  placed  between  his, 
which  was  received  in  sign  of  future  sub¬ 
jection  ;  and  the  form  ended,  as  was  ori¬ 
ginally  the  case  in  the  ceremony  of 
knighting,  by  the  loid’s  kissing  the  cheek 
of  him  whom  he  admitted  to  his  tenantry.” 


Cti£t0w£  of  Utatoutf  Countries. 


IRISH  WEDDING  FESTIVALS. 

Wherever  these  happy  occasions  are 
celebrated,  a  house  with  three  contiguous 
apartments  is  invariably  chosen  ;  the 
reason  of  this  is  to  preserve  a  distinction 
between  the  classes  of  company  expect¬ 
ed.  The  best  apartment  is  reserved  for 
the  bride  and  bridegroom,  the  priest,  the 
piper,  and  the  more  opulent  and  respect¬ 
able  guests,  as  the  landlord,  his  family 
and  the  neighbouring  gentry,  who  are 
always  invited  and  usually  attend  on  such 
occasions.  The  second  apartment  is  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  neighbours  in  general  ; 
and  the  third,  or  an  out-house,  is  devoted 
to  the  reception  of  buckaughs,  shulers, 
and  other  beggars.  When  the  marriage 
is  celebrated,  two  collections  are  raised 
amongst  the  guests,  the  first  for  the  priest, 
the  other  for  the  piper.  The  assembly 
does  not  take  place  until  late  in  the 
evening,  when  the  marriage  ceremony  is 
performed,  and  the  festivities  seldom  con¬ 
clude  before  day-break  the  next  morning. 

Buckaughs  are  a  description  of  men¬ 
dicants  that  within  these  few  years  have 
considerably  diminished.  The  name 
implies  a  lame  or  mutilated  person  ;  but 
vigorous  young  men  may  be  found,  who, 
having  assumed  the  ragged  garb,  crave 
the  privileges  of  the  impotent  and  aged. 
In  Ireland  there  are  no  gipsies,  but  their 
place  is  filled  by  buckaughs,  who  have  the 
same  wandering  habits,  and  adopt  the 
same  unsettled  mode  of  life,  without  how¬ 
ever  entering  into  associations  or  troops. 


anwtrattana. 


ANECDOTES  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  AND 
KING  JAMES  THE  FIRST. 

The  following  anecdotes  of  the  above 
sovereigns  are  given  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  “  Nugse  Antiquae,”  p.  102,  182, 
from  the  “  Breefe  Notes  and  Remem- 
braunces”  of  Sir  John  Harington  ;  but 
the  years  in  which  the  circumstances  re¬ 
spectively  occurred  are  not  specified. 


Queen  Elizabeth.  —  s<  One  Sunday 
(April  last)  my  Lorde  of  London  preacli- 
ede  to  the  Queenes  Majestie,  and  seemede 
to  touche  on  the  vanitie  of  deckinge  the 
bodie  too  finely.  Her  Majestie  tolde  the 
ladies,  that  *  If  the  Bishope  helde  more 
discorse  on  suche  matters,  shee  wolde  fitte 
him  for  Heaven,  but  he  shoulde  walke 
thither  withoute  a  staffe,  and  leave  his 
mantle  behind  him.’  —  Perchance  the 
Bishope  bathe  never  soughte  her  High- 
nesse  wardrobe,  or  he  woulde  have  chosen 
another  texte.” 

James  the  First. — <k  I  thys  day  heard 
the  kynge  deliver  hys  speecheto  the  com¬ 
mons  and  lordes,  and  notede  one  parte 
thereof,  wherein  his  Majestie  callede  the 
Devil,  e  a  busy  Bishope ,  sparinge  neither 
laboure  nor  paines.’  My  Lorde  of  Lon¬ 
don  tolde  me,  ‘  he  thoughte  his  Majestie 
might  have  chosen  another  n?une.*  ” 

JOHN  SHEFFIELD,  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

This  warrior,  politician,  courtier, 
and  poet,  had  fled  from  the  plague  of 
1655  in  London  to  his  Yorkshire  estate; 
there  he  rendered  himself  so  popular, 
that  on  his  return,  his  tenantry  attended 
him  in  a  body  to  some  distance,  trying 
to  extract  a  promise  of  his  soon  coming 
to  reside  among  them  again.  The  re¬ 
quest  was  evaded  for  a  while ;  but  the 
crowd  at  last  forced  an  answer.  ( My 
worthy  friends,’  said  the  Earl,  f  I  shall 
make  a  point  of  coming  among  you— 
at  the  next  plague  /’ 


IMPROMPTU, 

On  seeing  Douglas  Guest,  Esq.  give  the  finish¬ 
ing  touches  to  his  inimitable  Historical 
Picture  of  “  The  Banquet  of  Plato ,  or  the 
Crowning  of  Socrates,’*  now  exhibiting  in 
Old  Bond-street. 

Behold  these  glowing  tints,  to  nature  true. 
Which  ’neath  the  master’s  hand  progressive 
grew. 

Till  art  and  animation  seem  at  strife; 

That  one  would  think  (so  potent  is  his  art 
To  portray  nature)  that  he  could  impart 
Another  touch  to  wake  the  whole  to  life. 

- -  F.  O. 

EPITAPH  ON  THOMAS  TUSSER. 

Tusser,  the  Agricultural  Poet,  whose 
“  Hundred  good  Points  of  Husbandry,” 
was  first  published  in  1557,  and  after¬ 
wards  extended  to  te  Five  hundred  good 
Points,”  was  buried  in  St.  Mildred’s 
Church,  in  1580,  aged  65  years.  Stow 
records  his  Epitaph  as  follows  ; — 

Here  Thomas  Tusser,  clad  in  earth,  doth  lie. 
That  sometime  made  the  “  Points  of  Husban¬ 
dry 

By  Him  then  learn  thou  maist,  here  learne  we 
must. 

When  all  is  done  we  sleep,  and  turne  to  dust; 
And  yet,  through  Christ,  to  Heav’n  we  hope  to 
goe; 

Who  reades  his  Bookes  shall  find  his  faith  was 
so. 
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Wednesday,  Mar.  17. 

St.  Patrick.— Mocn's  Last  Quarter  3fim  after  1  Afternoon. 

St  Patrick  —The  name  the  tutelar  saint  of  Ireland  received  at  his  baptism  was  Suceath,  form¬ 
ed  from  the  British  language,  and  expressing  41  Valour  In  War.”  His  parents, 
who  were  Britons,  were  of  the  greatest  respectability  and  repute,  and  resided  at 
the  spot  now  called  Kirkpatrick,  near  Dumbarton,  where  it  is  generally  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  our  saint  was  born  on  the  3th  of  April,  373.  But  the  Irish  assert  him 
to  have  been  a  Genoese  friar,  who  travelled  on  foot  through  Italy,  France,  and 
England,  to  the  coast  of  Scotland,  from  whence  he  embarked  and  landed  at  Do- 
naghadee  in  Ireland.  In  the  year  472,  St.  Patrick  founded  the  bishopric  of  Ar¬ 
magh,  between  which  place  and  his  church  at  Ulster,  afterwards  the  famous  abbey 
of  Saul,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  long  and  well-spent  life,  dying  at  the  latter 
place  on  this  day  in  493,  jet.  120  years.  The  custom  of  wearing  shamrock  or  tre¬ 
foil,  arose,  according  to  some,  from  the  saint’s  using  a  leaf  of  the  shamrock  when 
expounding  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  thus  representing  the  divisibility  of  the 
Divinity  into  three  distinct  and  equal  parts,  and  the  union  of  it  on  one  stem. 

Mar.  17, 1713  —Expired  Dr-  Gilbert  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  author  of  the  History  of 
the  Reformation,  and  numerous  other  works.  The  most  entertaining  of  all  his 
writings  is  *'  The  History  of  the  Doctor’s  own  times,”  though  it  is  far  from  being 
impartial.  The  Bishop  possessed  many  virtues,  was  a  man  of  good  parts,  indefa¬ 
tigable  diligence,  and  much  learning. 

Thursday,  Mar.  18. 

St.  Alexander  of  Jerusalem,  m.  a.d.  231. — High  Water  12  m  aft  7  Morn. — 45  m  aft  7  After , 

Mar.  18,  1728. — Died  Dr.  George  stanhope,  an  eminent  divine  and  eminent  theological  wri¬ 
ter.  His  Paraphrase  and  Comment  on  the  Episties  and  Gospels  of  the  Church,  is 
an  excellent  work,  written  in  a  style  that  cannot  be  surpassed  for  neatness  and 
simplicity  of  expression. 

Friday,  Mar.  19. 

Sun  rises  dm  aft  6  Morn— sets  1  m  aft  6  After n 

Mar.  19,  181 1,— -To-day  Maria  Louisa, Napoleon’s  Empress,  was  delivered  of  a  son,  upon  whom 
was  conferred  the  title  of  King  of  Rome.  He  now  bears  the  title  of  the  Duke 
of  Reichstadt;  and  is  said  to  be  a  young  man  of  amiable  character,  and  consi¬ 
derable  accomplishments. 

Saturday,  Mar.  20. 

High  Water  49 m  after  9  Morn  — 28m  after  10  Aftern. 

Mar.  20,  1413— Henry  the  Fifth  began  to  reign.  The  hero  of  Agineourt  was  large  in  stature, 
but  elegantly  made,  and  of  a  countenance  remarkably  pleasing.  His  mind  was 
firm  and  well  informed,  his  courage  invincible,  and  his  disposition  generous  and 
humane.  Henry  died  at  the  early  age  of  34,  in  1422,  after  a  short  but  singularly 
brilliant  career. 

Sunday,  Mar.  21. 

FOURTH  SUNDAY  IN  LENT. 

Lessons  for  the  Day,  40  chap.  Genesis,  Morn  — 43  chap.  Genesis,  Evening. 

St.  Serapion  the  Sindonite. 

Mar.  21,  1829— At  Murcia,  in  Spain,  on  this  day,  was  experienced  a  dreadful  and  devastating 
earthquake,  accompanied  by  a  tremendous  noise  ;  and  at  the  moment  of  the  shock 
a  column  of  fire  proceeded  from  the  eastern  coast  of  the  city.  This  lamentable 
visitation  of  nature  injured  every  church  and  edifice  in  Murcia,  and  destroyed 
numbers  of  houses  and  persons,  damaging  the  bridge  of  Segura,  which  connects 
the  two  parts  of  the  city.  The  following  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  viz. 
Carthageua,  the  qnaiter  of  Serrata,  St.  Fulgencia,  St.  Mata,Torre  Vejo,  Orihueia, 
Guardamar,  Rafal  and  Almoravi,  were  totally  destroyed  ;  whilst  in  the  towim 
and  villages  of  Rojales,  La  Granja,  Cox,  Callosa,  San  Miguel,  and  many  others, 
numbers  of  the  houses  were  thrown  down,  and  portions  of  their  population  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  sustained  in  the  province  by  this  afflict¬ 
ing  evil  must  have  been  immense;  an  account  received  soon  after,  brought  the 
following  frightful  intelligence  of  the  extent  of  suffering  experienced  at  three 
places  only,  viz,  Orihueia,  Benejuzar,  and  Almoravi  : — At  the  first  seven  lives, 
the  second  250,  and  at  the  latter  400  were  taken  dead  from  beneath  the  ruins, 
besides  a  large  number  of  wounded. 


Monday,  Mar.  22. 

,,  .  St  Catherine  of  Sweden.— Sun  risejt  54m  after  5— sets  7m  after  6. 

St  Catherine.— Lins  virgin  saint  was  daughter  of  Ulpho,  Prince  of  Nericia,  in  Sweden,  and 
ot  at.  Bridget.  She  was  placed  In  the  nunnery  of  Risberg  at  seven  years  ot  age. 

e  ng  very  beautiful,  she  was  betrothed  in  marriage  to  Agard,  a  nobleman  of  great 
virtue,  but  she  prevailed  on  him  to  consent  that  they  should  both  make  a  vow  of 

became  abbess  of  Va.xen,  «„d 

Tuesday,  Mar.  23. 

Mar  23  lMi'  7n.artW's--High  Water  0 h  37m  morn—\h  2m  Afternoon. 

.  3, 1821  Died  at  Paris,  M.  Balzac,  architect  ana  member  of  the  Institute  of  Egypt. 

ifin'n  faPrH  relmany  exilui8ite  drawings  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  which  have 
a  hC  ™aS™ficent  work  on  Egypt  published  by  the  French  Go- 

nnet™  of  Jhfbh*  n°£.?  w  V  zealoU8  cultivator  of  his  own  ait,  hut  likewise  of 
poetry,  of  which  be  published  a  volume  of  great  merit  iu  1819. 
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JEUutftratetr  Article. 


THE  CONSCRIPT  BROTHERS: 

A  TALE  OF  WATERLOO.  ' 


It  was  in  the  dark  and  smoky  room  of 
an  alehouse,  the  walls  stained  by  the  dirt 
of  years,  that  three  young  men  were 
seated  at  a  table.  Their  coarse  and  scaniy 
meal  stood  untasted  before  them.  Their 
muskets  rested  against  the  wall,  and  their 
knapsacks  lay  on  the  floor.  The  storm 
beat  furiously  against  the  window.  The 
rain  had  penetrated  through  the  dilapi¬ 
dated  building,  and  gave  a  still  more  de¬ 
solate  appearance  to  the  miserable  apart¬ 
ment.  It  was  the  evening  before  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  A  terrible  conflict 
was  expected.  Many  a  soldier  of  Buona¬ 
parte’s  army  was  fired  by  the  prospect, 
and  waited  with  all  the  impatience  of 
military  ardour  for  morning  to  arrive. 

Not  so  our  young  Conscripts.  They 
had  been  torn  by  the  imperial  mandate 
from  the  bosom  of  their  family,  from  the 
culture  of  the  sunny  vineyard,  from  the 
tranquil  and  simple  pleasures  that  the 
paysans  of  France  enjoy,  and  forced  into 
)2 — Vol.  V.  M 


military  duty.  There  was  no  struggle  for 
freedom,  to  animate  them  ;  no  anticipation 
of  better  days.  Their  little  village  had 
been  desolated  by  their  own  countrymen, 
and  their  father  robbed  of  his  three  sons 
by  the  most  cruel  despotism.  They  could 
not  join  in  the  shout  of  Vive  V Empereur! 
for  they  felt  only  the  effects  of  his  blasting 
and  selfish  ambition. 

“  Our  poor  father1.”  said  Conrad, 
striking  his  hand  on  the  table. 

“  Our  poor  sister  1”  said  Philip,  while 
Edward,  the  youngest,  who  yet  retained 
the  slight  form  and  fair  complexion  of 
boyhood,  uttered  a  convulsive  sob. 

ee  Cheer  up,  my  boy,”  said  Conrad, 
“  if  we  must  fight,  let  us  fight  like  men, 
and  die  like  Christians.”  At  that  moment 
the  landlord  entered,  conducting  a  soldier. 

“  Who  talks  of  dying  ?”  exclaimed  he, 
as,  full  of  animation  and  gaiety,  he  seated 
himself  at  the  table  ;  then  casting  his  eyes 
around,  (C  for  shame  !  landlord,”  said  he, 
i(  can  you  give  the  defenders  of  your 
country  no  better  rations  than  these  ?  Do 
you  not  boast  of  your  generous  wines  ? 
Bring  them  forth  !  Don’t  stint  us  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  and  Champaigne*  Well  may  these 


poor  fellows  talk  of  dying,  when  famine 
and  thirst  stare  them  in  the  face.”  . 

The  landlord,  who  had  long  groaned 
under  the  heavy  demands  of  those  who  had 
quartered  upon  him,  muttered  his  dissatis¬ 
faction. 

“  Away  !”  exclaimed  the  soldier,  “  do 
you  not  know  you  have  the  honour  of 
entertaining  Fortunatus  himself  ?  Now 
look  !  whenever  I  take  off  my  cap  and 
shake  it  thus,  wealth  pours  from  it 
and  several  pieces  of  money  actually  fell 
upon  the  table. 

“  God  bless  your  honour  !”  exclaimed 
the  landlord  ;  “  may  you  often  take  it  off 
in  my  house.” 

“  Go,  then,  poor  devil,”  said  the  sol¬ 
dier,  throwing  him  a  few  franks,  “  and 
bring  us  the  best  you  can  find.” 

The  landlord  bowed  low  and  disap¬ 
peared.  “I  do  in  my  very  soul  pity 
these  poor  fellows,”  said  the  soldier,  turn¬ 
ing  to  his  comrades;  “  they  are  oppressed 
by  the  soldiery,  and  obliged  to  entertain 
and  feed  them  without  recompense,  and 
get  nothing  but  curses  in  return,  which 
it  must  be  acknowledged,”  said  he,  again 
surveying  the  table,  such  fare  de¬ 
serves.” 


It  was  not  long  before  things  wore  a 
different  aspect.  The  bright  and  sunny 
hue  of  the  stranger’s  mind  began  to  illu¬ 
mine  even  the  dismal  room  of  the  ale¬ 
house.  The  landlord  spread  a  much 
better  repast  upon  the  table,  and,  in 
honour  of  Fortunatus,  placed  a  second 
smoky  lamp  directly  before  him.  As  the 
light  glared  upon  his  youthful  and  manly 
countenance,  Edward  suddenly  arose  and 
seized  his  hand. 

Brothers,”  said  he,  (e  this  is  the 
very  soldier  who  saved  me  from  disgrace 
yesterday,  when  the  dragoon  stood  over 
me.” 

“  Ah  !  is  it  you,  my  brave  fellow  ?” 
exclaimed  his  protector,  “  it  was  your 
own  mettle  that  saved  you,  for  if  you 
had  not  shown  that  honour  was  dearer 
than  life,  you  might  have  been  thrashed 
like  a  poltroon  for  all  me.  But  come  I” 
added  he^  filling  the  glasses  round,  and 
not  forgetting  the  obsequious  landlord, 
£<  we  are  all  a  peg  too  low  l” 

Glass  after  glass  exhilarated  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  eyes  of  the  young  Con¬ 
scripts  began  to  sparkle. 

“  I  wish,”  said  Conrad,  “  as  he  felt 
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his  biood  warm,  “  that  I  went  heart  and 
hand  in  this  cause.” 

“  Poh  !”  said  the  new  comer,  “  it  is 
not  for  us  to  reason.  We  have  nothing 
to  do  but  fight.  Let  us  drink  Vive  l' 
Empereur  /” 

“  I  cannot,”  said  Conrad  ;  fC  my  father 
is  a  royalist.” 

Well,  then,”  exclaimed  the  good- 
natured  soldier,  ‘f  let  us  drink  to  the  girl 
we  love  best!  Come  !”  said  he  to  Ed¬ 
ward,  who  had  filled  his  glass,  “  give  us 
her  name.” 

My  sister  Alice,”  replied  Edward, 
with  animation. 

A  shout  of  laughter  from  the  soldier 
abashed  the  youth.  “I  don’t  care  for 
any  other  girl,”  said  he,  colouring  deeply. 

Ci  It  is  true,”  said  Conrad  ;  “  he  is  a 
mere  boy.  He  has  always  been  brought 
up  with  his  twin  sister  Alice.”  But 
come,  Philip,”  said  he,  turning  with  an 
arch  expression  to  his  second  brother, 

you  can  help  us  out.” 

The  blushes  of  Philip  were  of  a  still 
deeper  hue  than  Edward’s.  At  length, 
however,  in  a  low  voice  hesaid,tc  Lucile.” 

The  soldier  had  narrowly  observed  him, 
iC  By  my  soul,”  exclaimed  he,  I  believe 
you  have  all  lived  upon  mother’s  milk, 
and  just  escaped  from  the  nursery.” 

“  I  hope,”  said  Conrad  proudly,  (e  you 
will  see  that  we  do  not  shrink  from  our 
duty  to-morrow.” 

“  In  the  meantime,”  said  the  soldier, 

let  us  all  drink  a  bumper  to  our  sister 
Alice.’’ 

The  brothers  smiled.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  in  ihe  light-hearted,  fearless  gaiety 
of  the  new  comer  that  animated  their  own 
spirits.  They  soon  lost  the  reserve  and 
awkwardness  of  strangers,  and  conversed 
with  ease  and  freedom. 

The  father  of  the  Conscripts,  Jean  de 
Castellon,  inhabited  a  cottage  that  had 
descended  from  sire  to  son  on  the  mother’s 
side.  It  was  one  of  those  luxuriant  spots 
cultured  by  the  breath  of  heaven.  Yet 
Jean’s  labour  was  not  spared.  All  that 
patient  industry  requires  to  give  affluence 
and  utility  to  natural  beauty,  he  had  done. 
His  barns  opened  their  va^t  folding  doors 
to  receive  the  harvest  of  autumn  ;  his 
agricultural  utensils  were  of  the  best  kind, 
and  in  the  finest  order,  and  no  traveller 
passed  without  remarking  on  the  taste  and 
neatness  of  his  dwelling. 

The  death  of  Jean’s  wife  was  the  first 
calamity  he  had  experienced.  He  was 
several  years  older  than  she,  and  had 
been  a  husband  rather  after  the  patriarchal 
order  than  that  of  modern  French  gal¬ 
lantry.  But  though  he  required  great 
deference,  it  was  willingly  paid,  and  no¬ 
thing  disturbed  the  harmony  of  their 
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union.  At  her  death  Jean  had  exercised 
the  paternal  care  of  father  and  mother  in 
an  exemplary  manner.  His  two  oldest 
boys  were  already  able  to  assist  his 
labours,  and  Edward  and  Alice  were  his 
constant  companions. 

Years  had  passed  in  this  tranquil  state, 
and  the  father  daily  felt  his  cares  lighten¬ 
ed  by  the  aid  of  his  sons.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  a  detachment  of  soldiers  en¬ 
tered  the  village  for  Conscripts.  Their 
short  stay  was  marked  by  plunder,  and 
they  bore  away  in  triumph  Jean’s  eldest 
born,  Conrad.  The  succeeding  year 
Philip  was  marked  out  and  enlisted  as  a 
soldier.  Edward  still  remained,  nor  did 
it  enter  the  old  man’s  head  that  they  could 
rob  him  of  all ;  but  when  the  decisive 
battle  was  to  be  fought,  when  the  best 
blood  of  France  was  to  be  spilt  like  wa¬ 
ter,  and  Napoleon  gleaned,  for  the  last 
desperate  effort  of  his  ambition,  the  hope 
of  the  nation,  then  the  father  was  de¬ 
prived  of  all.  Yet  still  some  form  was 
preserved.  No  youth  under  sixteen  was 
to  be  forced  into  the  service — Edward 
bad  passed  that  age  a  few  days  before. 
The  kind  hearted  villagers  exhorted  Jean 
to  make  use  of  evasion.  They  promised 
to  stand  by  him  ;  but  when  he  was  put 
upon  oath,  he  not  only  told  the  day, 
but  the  very  hour  of  his  son’s  birth,  and 
the  only  favour  he  could  obtain  was,  that 
his  two  boys  might  fight  side  by  side. 

Such  was  the  history  of  the  Conscripts, 
nor  was  it  uncommon.  A.  late  historian 
says,  “  No  distinction  was  made.  The 
son  of  the  widow,  the  child  of  the  decrepit 
and  helpless,  had  no  right  to  claim  ex¬ 
emption.  Three  sons  might  be  carried  off 
in  three  successive  years  from  the  same 
desolated  parents.  There  was  no  allow¬ 
ance  made  for  having  already  supplied  a 
recruit.” 

Fortunatus,  now  the  companion  of  the 
brothers,  was  no  Conscript.  He  had  vo¬ 
luntarily  enlisted  in  the  French  army, 
and  he  believed  their  arms  invincible.  He 
was  full  of  amusing  anecdote,  and  assured 
them  that  he  had  fought  in  several  battles, 

“  I  don’t  know  how  it  is,”  said  he, 
“  I  don’t  love  to  fight  in  cool  blood  ;  but 
when  I  hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  and 
the  drum,  and  the  music  of  the  cannon,  it 
is  a  different  thing.  I  have  never  yet  lost 
life  or  limb.  From  my  childhood  I  was 
called  Fortunatus,  because  I  have  been 
remarkable  for  my  good  luck  ;  but  my 
real  name  is  Frederic  de  Lancey.” 

“  1  wish,”  said  Philip,  thoughtfully, 
“  I  felt  as  secure  as  you  do,  that  only  one 
of  us  would  escape  to-morrow  with  life  ; 
but  when  I  think  of  our  poor  father  and 
sister  Alice,  my  heart  dies  within  me.” 

“  If  that  is  all,  my  dear  boy,”  said  the 
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soldier,  “  give  yourself  no  uneasiness.  I 
never  knew  more  than  two  of  a  family  shot 
in  one  battle  ;  and  the  other  may  return 
to  comfort  his  father.” 

A  sudden  thought  seemed  to  strike 
Conrad.  “  Have  you  a  father  ?”  said  he 
to  the  soldier. 

“  No,”  replied  he,  the  expression  of 
his  countenance  suddenly  changing  ; — 
“  my  father  died  in  my  arms,  and  left  me 
without  a  relative  in  the  worid.” 

“  And  yet  you  call  yourself  Forturia- 
lus  ?”  said  Edward. 

“  And  why  not?”  replied  he,  “  was 
I  not  happy  to  have  been  on  the  spot 
when  my  dear  father  breathed  his  last  ? 
Oh,  it  was  the  most  fortunate  moment  of 
my  life.  I  have  no  one  now  to  mourn 
for  me,  and  if  1  die  to-morrow  I  shall  not 
draw  a  tear  from  a  human  eye.  I  am 
without  kindred,  a  citizen  of  the  world, 
and  may,  possibly,  as  I  pass  along,  ad¬ 
minister  to  the  enjoyment  of  my  fellow 
beings,  but  I  cannot  diminish  their  hap¬ 
piness.” 

“I  am  thinking,”  said  Conrad,  “  if 
we  three  should  fall,  you  might  be  a  son 
to  our  father.” 

“  And  a  brother  to  Alice,”  added  Ed¬ 
ward. 

“  Most  willingly  would  I,”  said  the 
soldier  ;  “  but  would  they  receive  me  ? 
Who  will  vouch  for  my  character  ?” 

“I  will,5’  said  Edward,  with  anima¬ 
tion,  “)ou  stood  my  friend  because  I 
was  oppressed.  I  had  no  other  claim 
upon  you.  I  will  write  an  account  of 
the  whole  affair  to  my  father.  He  is 
generous,  and  will  confide  in  you.” 

“  And  I,”  said  Conrad,  have  a  com¬ 
mission  that  will  prove  you  are  no  impos¬ 
tor.  Look,”  said  he,  “  it  is  the  picture 
of  my  mother.  I  always  wear  it  next 
my  heart.  She  was  as  good  as  an  angel, 
and  l  feel  as  if  no  evil  could  come  where 
she  is.  You  shall  deliver  this  to  Alice, 
and  tell  her  I  sent  it.” 

“  Be  it  so,”  exclaimed  De  Lancey. 
ft  If  1  survive  you,  I  will  seek  out  your 
father  and  offer  my  services.  If  I  die, 
I  bequeath  to  the  survivors  my  knapsack 
and  its  contents.  You  wili  find  a  hun¬ 
dred  Napoleons  in  it.  It  is  all  I  am 
worth,  and  now  let  us  to  bed  and  sleep 
till  morning.” 

“  Not  yet,’’  said  Conrad  ;  “  we  must 
do  all  that  is  to  be  done  this  evening. 
Good  landlord,  bring  me  pen  and  ink, 
and  you  shall  be  our  witness.”  He  then 
wrote— 

“  Dear  and  honoured  Father  ! 

“When  you  receive  this  letter,  your 
three  sons  will  be  no  more.  Frederic  de 
Lancey  is  the  bearer  of  it.  He  has  done 
our  dear  Edward  a  signal  service,  and  I 


have  thought  him  trustworthy  to  convey 
to  Alice  the  picture  of  my  mother.  My 
heart  bleeds  when  I  think  of  you,  without 
one  prop  for  your  old  age,  save  our  in¬ 
nocent  and  helpless  sister.  We  are  all 
satisfied  De  Lancey  would  be  a  faithful 
son  to  you  if  you  will  permit  him  to  be. 
In  case  of  his  death  to-morrow — and  the 
chances  of  war  are  alike  to  all — he  has 
bequeathed  to  us  all  he  is  worth,  and  it  is 
the  earnest  wish  of  my  brothers  as  well  as 
myself,  that  if  he  should  be  the  only  sur¬ 
vivor,  you  would  adopt  him  ;  and  if  he 
and  sister  Alice  should  fancy  each  other, 
that  he  may  become  a  son  in  reality. 

“In  case  he  is  the  sole  survivor,  I  be¬ 
queath  him  all  my  part  of  the  inheritance, 
and  my  bi others  do  the  same — always  in 
deference  to-  you— entreating  you  will 
consider  this  as  our  last  will  and  testament. 

“  Conrad  de  Castellon. 

“  Philip  de  Castellon. 

“  Edward  de  Castellon. 

“  Witness, 

“  Jean  Pipon,  landlord  of  the  Plucked  Hen.” 

The  letter  was  sealed  and  directed  to 
the  father.  Then  Conrad,  taking  the 
miniature,  which  was  fastened  to  his  neck 
by  a  olack  ribbon,  pressed  it  to  his  lips, 
and  his  brothers  did  the  same. 

De  Lancey  was  lodged  in  the  room 
with  the  Conscripts.  In  a  few  moments 
his  breathing  denoted  that  he  had  sunk 
into  that  calm  and  tranquil  sleep  that  be¬ 
longs  to  health  of  body  and  mind.  Philip 
and  Edward,  too,  forgot  for  a  while  their 
gloomy  presentiments,  and  slept  quietly. 
But  not  so  Conrad.  He  felt  a  responsibie- 
ness  pressing  upon  him  that  he  could 
neither  avert  nor  control.  The  rain  con¬ 
tinued  to  pour  in  torrents,  and  the  wind 
shook  the  miserable  dwelling  to  its  foun¬ 
dation.  Amid  the  tumult  of  the  elements, 
the  clattering  of  the  horses’  hoofs,  the 
shrill  notes  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  heavy 
roll  of  the  drum,  might  be  distinguished. 
New  companies  were  entering  the  village, 
and  the  shouts  of  Vive  l' Empereur  ! 
still  resounded  in  his  ear.  Conrad  gazed 
upon  his  sleeping  brothers,  and  his  soul 
melted  as  he  thought  of  them  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

The  morning  dawned  upon  his  un¬ 
closed  eyes,  when,  with  that  weariness, 
which  seems  almost  like  perverseness, 
nature  could  resist  no  longer,  and  he  fell 
into  a  slumber.  He  was  awakened  by 
the  voice  of  his  brothers,  and,  starting 
up,  found  De  Lancey  already  gone.  The 
brothers  gave  each  other  a  long  and  close 
embrace,  and  hastened  to  their  ranks. 

The  weather  was  yet  unsettled.  A 
thick  mist  enveloped  the  country  around, 
and  as  the  armies  approached  each  other, 
neither  friends  nor  foes  could  be  distin- 
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guished.  It  was  not  till  late  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  that  the  clouds  dispersed,  and  the 
sun  broke  forth  in  all  its  splendour.  The 
dense  and  heavy  vapours  separated,  and 
the  clear  blue  sky  was  seen  in  distant  per¬ 
spective.  At  length  even  the  fleecy 
clouds  rolled  away,  and  all  was  calm  and 
tranquil  in  the  heavens,  forming  a  strik¬ 
ing  contrast  to  the  scene  below.  The 
two  armies  were  engaged  in  desperate 
contest.  The  once  fertile  valley  and  vine 
covered  hills  lay  blended  by  the  smoke 
of  the  cannon,  and  confused  shouts  rent 
the  air. 

How  many  mothers,  widows,  and  or¬ 
phans,  have  wept  for  that  day  !  How 
many  beheld  the  “  brave  and  beautiful” 
go  forth  to  battle  !  Years  have  passed 
away,  and  memory  still  asks,  “  Where 
are  they  ?”  Amidst  the  tumult  of  war 
one  scene  of  private  distress  was  passing. 
Seated  on  a  little  hillock,  and  supporting 
his  youngest  brother’s  head  upon  his 
lap,  sat  Conrad  de  Castellon.  His  pale 
countenance  and  knit  brow,  discovered 
the  agony  of  his  feelings.  Nor  was  it 
wholly  mental.  His  leg  had  been  shat¬ 
tered  by  a  cannon  ball,  but  it  was  only 
of  Edward  he  thought.  “  Oh  !  for  a 
drop  of  water,”  he  exclaimed,  “  one 
draught  might  save  him!”  But  who 
would  stop  in  the  full  career  of  victory 
to  administer  to  the  wants  of  one  dying 
man,  when  thousands  lay  around  ?  The 
French  army  were  in  the  full  career  of 
victory.  “  On,  on,  to  Brussels  !”  rung 
on  every  side. 

“  Is  there  no  human  aid  ?”  said  Con¬ 
rad,  and  he  rested  his  brother’s  head 
against  a  prostrate  soldier  and  strove  to 
rise  ;  but  it  was  impossible,  and  he  fell 
back  with  a  groan  and  fainted.  He  was 
roused  by  the  voice  of  De  Lancey.  “  Up, 
comrade  !”  said  he,  “  the  horse  are  ad¬ 
vancing  ;  you  will  be  trampled  under 
foot.”  Conrad  poipted  to  his  disabled 
leg,  and  the  lifeless  boy  that  lay  before 
him.  He  was,  indeed,  lifeless.  The 
spirit  had  passed  away,  and  the  stiffness 
of  death  had  succeeded  to  the  last  pres¬ 
sure  of  his  brother’s  hand. 

‘‘We  can  do  nothing  for  him,”  said 
De  Lancey  ;  “he  is  gone.  But  I  may 
save  you,”  and,  taking  the  soldier  in  his 
arms,  he  bore  him  to  a  place  of  safety, 
and  laid  him  on  the  turf. 

“  My  brother  !  my  poor  Edward  !” 
exclaimed  Conrad,  “must  he  be  tram¬ 
pled  under  fool  ?”  Once  more  De  Lan¬ 
cey  rushed  back,  seized  the  slight  form 
of  the  Conscript,  and  placed  it  by  the  side 
of  his  brother,  then,  joining  in  the  shout 
of  “  On,  to  Brussels  !  Vive  I’Empe- 
reur /”  mingled  in  the  battle. 

it  was  late  at  night  when  the  soldier 


cautiously  sought  the  spot  where  he  had 
left  Conrad.  He  found  him  still  watch¬ 
ing  by  his  brother. 

“  i  have  secured  a  place  for  you  in  a 
waggon,”  said  De  Lancey.  “You  must 
go  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Catharine.  You 
will  be  taken  good  care  of.” 

“I  cannot  leave  him,”  said  Conrad, 
still  clinging  to  his  brother ;  “  my  poor 
Edward  !” 

“  He  is  belter  off  than  we  are,”  said 
the  soldier,  “  for  he  does  not  live  to  see 
the  disgrace  of  our  army.  All  is  lost ! 
And  well  it  might  be,”  continued  he, 
indignamly,  “  when  they  forced  boys 
like  this  from  the  arms  of  their  mothers,” 
and  he  parted  the  curls  of  his  hair,  and 
the  moon  shone  on  his  white  forehead. 
“  1  pledge  you  my  honour,”  continued 
he,  “that  1  will  see  him  buried  where 
vultures  cannot  reach  him.  I  will  con¬ 
vey  you  to  the  waggon,  arid  return  to 
this  spot  again.  To-morrow  I  will  see 
you  at  the  Hospital,  where  I  hope  to  find 
you  doing  well.” 

Faithful  to  his  promise,  De  Lancey 
joined  him  in  the  morning.  The  surgeon 
had  already  passed  judgment  on  the 
wounded  soldier.  A  violent  fever  had 
set  in,  and  amputation  of  the  limb,  which 
would  have  been  his  only  chance,  would 
now  hasten  his  end — he  must  die. 

“  Let  it  be  so,”  said  Conrad,  “my 
father  will  yet  have  a  staff  for  his  age 
if  Philip  lives ;  if  not,  remember  your 
promise.” 

De  Lancey  staid  by  his  friend  till  he 
breathed  his  last,  and  then  took  every 
means  to  ascertain  whether  Philip  had 
survived  the  battle.  His  inquiries  proved 
fruitless,  but  from  several  circumstances 
he  felt  sanguine  in  the  belief  that  he  was 
not  among  the  slam,  and  naturally  con¬ 
cluded  he  must  have  returned  to  his 
father.  He  regretted  that  he  couid  not 
have  restored  the  picture  to  him.  “  It 
wiil  cost  me  a  journey,  now,”  said  he, 
“  but  I  will  wait  til!  Philip  has  been  at 
home  a  few  weeks.”  As  time  weakened 
Ins  impressions  his  resolutions  grew 
fainter  ;  for,  it  must  be  confessed,  For- 
tunatus  was  not  one  of  those  that  thought 
it  good  to  go  to  ‘  the  house  of  mourn¬ 
ing.”  He  had,  from  his  youth  upward, 
been  the  subject  of  perpetual  change, 
and  had  seen  death  in  too  many  forms  to 
be  startled  at  it — but  the  tears  of  a  tamer 
and  a  sister  he  knew  not  how  to  encoun¬ 
ter.  A  cloud  had  obscured  his  brow  for 
a  few  days  after  this  event,  but  it  was 
soon  dissipated,  and  he  again  became 
the  happy,  light  hearted  Fortunatus. 

(  To  be  continued .) 
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GOLD. 

(For  the  Olio  ) 

The  jealous  husband  is  appeased  with  gold  ; 
the  inexorable  rival  is  mollified  with  gold  ;  the 
most  strict  and  watchful  keepers  and  guardians 
are  corrupted  with  gold  :  there  is  no  door,  no 
gate  that  opens  not  to  gold.  Bars,  stone  walls 
and  the  indissoluble  bonds  of  wedlock,  all  yield 
to  the  force  of  gold:  and  what  wonder  li  vir¬ 
gins,  widows,  matrons,  vestal  virgins  are  sold 
and  bought  for  gold,  when  Christ  himselt  was 
sold  for  silver  ? 
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Gold,  yellow,  jaundiced  ere,  the  wise, 

The  blight,  the  learned  too,  have  owned  thy 
power  ; 

Which  e'en  the  virtue  of  the  virtuous  tries, 

W  hen  fi.kle  Fortune’s  frowns  upon  them 
low’r. 

For  thee  the  Georgian  matron,  ruthless  fiend  ! 

Remorselessly  betrays  her  sacred  trust. 

Nor  hesitates  the  dearest  ties  to  rend. 

And  sells  her  offspring  to  the  Turkman’s  lust. 

Great  is  thy  power  ! — When  Gaul's  ferocious 
hordes 

Deluged  Italia’s  plains  and  spurn’d 

Rome’s  hardiest  « amors,  naught  could  blunt 
their  swords, 

Nought  hut  thy  heaps  their  savage  fury  turn’d. 
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Have  oft  been  summon’d  at  iliy  dread  com¬ 
mand  ; 

Thy  power  hath  waked  the  murderous  can¬ 
non’s  trance. 

And  wasted  many  a  fair  and  happy  land. 

The  form  that  tenants  yon  turf  cover  ’d  mound 

Was  erst  a  parent’s  joy — the  village  pride  ; 

The  scatter’d  flowers  still  wither  on  the 
ground, 

Her  lover  left  her  for  a  wealthier  bride  ! 

List  to  the  booming  of  that  passing  bell, 

It  sounds  the  dirge  of  one  in  manhood’s  prime, 

Who  to  thy  dre»ded  power  a  victim  fell, 

Forsook  his  God  and  stain’d  Lis  soul  with 
ciime. 


All  bow  the  knee  before  thy  glittering  shrine; 
From  every  age  thou  claim’st  a  devotee  : 

Vile  drosR  !  for  ever  tet  this  prayer  be  mine — 
hlay  heaven  avert  thy  influence  from  me  ! 

J.  Y.  A - N. 


THE  NEW  ZEALANDERS. 

We  copy  the  following  particulars  of 
this  strange  portion  of  the  human  race 
from  the  ninth  part  of  the  Library  of  En¬ 
tertain^  Knowledge,  published  since  our 
last.  Of  all  the  volumes  that  have  yet 
been  issued,  we  think  this  by  far  the  most 
interesting  ;  it  not  only  comprises  a  clever 
condensation  of  all  the  authentic  accounts 
given  of  the  country  of  New  Zealand  and 
its  inhabitants  by  voyagers  and  residents, 
but  it  has  embodied  in  it  a  curious  and 
minute  original  narrative  by  a  sailor  of 
the  name  of  Rutherford,  who  had  the 
£ood  fortune  to  escape  with  life  when  the 
natives  inhumanely  massacred  nearly  the 


whole  of  the  cfew  of  the  Agnes,  an  Ame¬ 
rican  brig,  commanded  by  a  Captain  Cof¬ 
fin,  engaged  in  trading  among  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  for  pearl  and  tortoiseshell : 
this  vessel  brought  poor  Rutherford  from 
Owhyhee,  where  he  had  been  left  sick,  to 
the  Poverty  Bay  of  Captain  Cook,  or  one 
very  near  it,  which  the  Captain  put  into 
for  water,  and  whilst  laying  at  anchor 
for  a  day  or  two,  the  fatal  calamity  above 
mentioned  occurred.  Rutherford  was  de¬ 
tained  by  these  uncivilized  cannibals  for 
several  years,  during  which  period  he 
observed  sufficient  of  their  manners,  cus¬ 
toms,  habits,  and  religion,  to  enable  him 
to  draw  up  a  very  singular  and  faithful 
picture  of  these  extraordinary  beings. 

Character  of  the  A  ew  Zealanders. — 
These  people  of  Polynesia  exhibit,  with 
remarkable  boldness  of  relief,  both  the 
vice  and  the  virtues  of  the  savage  stale. 
They  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
timid  and  luxurious  Otaheitans,  and  the 
miserable  outcasts  of  Australia.  The 
masculine  independence  they  at  once  ma¬ 
nifested  in  their  first  encounters  with  us, 
and  the  startling  resistance  they  offered 
to  our  proud  pre-eminence,  served  to  sti¬ 
mulate  the  feelings  of  curiosity  with  which 
we  are  now  accustomed  to  regard  them. 
The  interest  which  they  thus  excite  is 
probably  created,  in  a  great  degree,  by 
the  prevailing  disposition  of  our  minds  to 
regard  with  anxious  attention  any  display 
of  human  power.  The  New  Zealanders 
are  not  a  feeble  or  a  timid  people.  From 
the  days  of  their  first  intercourse  with 
Europeans  they  gave  blow  for  blow. 
They  did  not  stand  still  to  be  slaughtered, 
like  the  Peruvians  by  the  Spaniards  ;  but 
they  tried  the  strength  of  the  club  against 
the  flash  of  the  musket.  They  have  de¬ 
stroyed,  sometimes  treacherously,  always 
cruelly,  the  people  of  many  European 
vessels,  from  the  days  of  their  first  disco¬ 
very  to  our  own  times  ; — but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  that  they  had  no  justifica¬ 
tion  in  our  agressions,  whether  immediate 
or  recollected — or  at  any  rate  that  they 
did  not  strongly  feel  the  necessity  for  self- 
defence  on  all  such  occasions.  They  are 
ignorant  of  some  of  the  commonest  arts — - 
their  clothing  is  rude,  their  agriculture 
imperfect,  they  have  no  knowledge  of 
metals,  writing  is  unknown  to  them  ; — 
and  yet  they  exhibit  the  keenest  sense  of 
the  value  of  those  acquirements  which 
render  Europeans  so  greatly  their  supe¬ 
riors.  Many  of  the  natives  have  volun¬ 
tarily  undertaken  a  voyage  to  England, 
that  they  might  see  the  wonders  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  when  they  have  looked  upon 
our  fertile  fields,  our  machines  for  the 
abridgment  of  human  labour,  our  manu¬ 
factories,  they  have  begged  to  be  sent 
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back  to  their  own  country,  with  the  means 
of  imitating  what  their  own  progress  ena¬ 
bler!  them  to  comprehend  were  blessings. 
Their  passion  is  war  ;  and  they  carry  on 
that  excitement  in  the  most  terrific  way 
that  the  fierceness  of  man  has  ever  de¬ 
vised  ;  —  they  devour  their  slaughtered 
enemies.  And  yet  they  feel  that  this  rude 
warfare  may  be  assisted  by  the  arts  of 
destruction  which  civilized  men  emploj"  ; 
and  they  come  to  us  for  the  musket  and 
the  sword,  to  invade  or  to  repel  the  in¬ 
vader.  All  these,  and  many  more  fea¬ 
tures  of  their  character,  shew  an  intel¬ 
lectual  vigour,  which  is  the  root  of  ulti¬ 
mate  civilization.  They  are  not  insensi¬ 
ble  to  the  arts  of  cultivated  life,  as  the 
New  Hollander  is; — or  wholly  bound  in 
the  chain  of  superstitions  which  control 
the  efforts  of  the  docile  Hindoo,  and  hold 
his  mind  in  thraldom.  They  are  neither 
apathetic  as  the  Turk,  who  believes  that 
nothing  can  change  the  destiny  of  him  - 
self  or  his  nation  ;  nor  self-satisfied  as 
the  poor  Tartar,  who  said,  “  Were  I  to 
boast,  it  would  be  of  that  wisdom  I  have 
received  from  God  ;  for  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  I  yield  to  none  in  the  conduct  of 
war,  so  on  the  other,  I  have  my  talent  in 
writing,  inferior  perhaps  only  to  them 
who  inhabit  the  great  cities  of  Persia  or 
India.  Of  other  nations,  unknown  to 
me,  I  do  not  speak*.”  The  New  Zea¬ 
lander  knows  his  own  power  as  a  savage  ; 
but  he  also  knows  that  the  people  of 
European  communities  have  a  much  more 
extensive  and  durable  power,  which  he 
is  desirous  to  share.  He  has  his  instru¬ 
ments  of  bone,  but  he  asks  lor  iron  ;  he 
has  his  club,  but  he  comes  to  us  for  a 
musket.  Baubles  he  despises.  He  pos¬ 
sesses  the  rude  arts  of  savage  nations  in 
an  eminent  degree:  he  can -carve  ele¬ 
gantly  in  wood,  and  he  is  tattooed  with  a 
graceful  minuteness  which  is  not  devoid 
of  symmetrical  elegance.  Yet  he  is  not 
insensible  to  the  value  of  the  imitative 
arts  of  Europeans,  and  he  takes  delight 
in  our  sculpture  and  our  paintings.  His 
own  social  habits  are  unrefined — his  cook¬ 
ery  is  coarse — his  articles  of  furniture  are 
rude.  Yet  he  adapts  himself  at  once  to 
the  usages  of  the  best  hnglish  society, 
and  displays  that  ease  and  self-confidence 
which  are  tire  peculiar  marks  of  indivi¬ 
dual  refinement.  He  exhibits  little  con¬ 
tradiction  between  his  original  condition 
of  a  cannibal  at  home,  and  his  assumed 
one  of  a  gentleman  here.  Add  to  all  this, 
that  he  is  as  capable  of  friendship  as  of 
enmity, — -and  we  shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  perceiving  that  the  New  Zealander 


History  of  the  Tartars;  quoted  in  Fer- 
’'on’fcCivil  Society'.' 


possesses  a  character  which,  at  no  distant 
period,  may  become  an  example  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  barbarian  may 
be  wholly  refined,  when  brought  into 
contact  with  a  nation  which  neither  in¬ 
sults  nor  oppresses  him,  and  which  exhi¬ 
bits  to  him  the  influence  of  a  benevolent 
religion  in  connexion  with  the  force  of 
practical  knowledge. 

Tattooing . — The  tattooing  of  the  young 
New  Zealander,  before  he  takes  his  rank 
as  one  of  the  warriors  of  his  tribe,  is 
doubtless  also  intended  to  put  his  man¬ 
hood  to  the  proof ;  and  may  thus  be  re¬ 
garded  as  having  the  same  object  with 
those  ceremonies  of  Initiation,  as  they 
have  been  cailed,  which  are  practised 
among  some  other  savage  nations  on  the 
admission  of  an. individual  to  any  new  de¬ 
gree  of  honour  or  chieftainship. f  Among 
many  nations  of  the  American  Indians, 
indeed,  this  cutting  and  marking  of  the 
person  is  one  of  the  principal  inflictions 
to  which  the  aspirants  is  required  to  sub¬ 
mit  on  such  occasions.  Thus,  in  the  ac¬ 
count  which  Rochefort,  in  his  History  of 
the  Antilles,  j  gives  us  of  the  initiation  of 
a  warrior  among  the  people  of  those  is¬ 
lands,  it  is  slated  that  the  father  of  the 
young  man,  after  a  very  rude  flagella¬ 
tion  of  his  son,  used  to  proceed  to  scarify 
(as  he  expresses  it)  his  whole  body  with 
a  tooth  of  the  animal  called  the  acouti  ;  § 
and  then,  in  order  to  heal  the  gashes  thus 
made,  he  rubbed  into  ihem  an  infusion  of 
pimento,  which  occasioned  an  agonizing 
pain  to  the  poor  patient;  but  it  was  in¬ 
dispensable  that  he  should  endure  the 
whole  without  the  least  contortion  of 
countenance  or  any  oilier  evidence  of 
suffering.  Wherever,  indeed,  the  spirit 
of  war  has  entered  largely  into  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  a  people,  as  it  has  almost  always 
done  among  savage  and  imperfectly  civi¬ 
lized  nations,  we  find  traces  of  similar 
observances.  Something  of  the  same  ob- 
ject  which  has  just  been  attributed  to  the 
tattooing  of  the  New  Zealanders,  and  the 
more  complicated  ceremonies  of  initiation 
practised  among  the  American  Indians, 
may  be  recognised  even  in  certain  of  the 
rites  of  European  chivalry,  whether  we 
take  them  as  described  in  the  learned  vo¬ 
lumes  of  Du  Cange,  or  in  the  more  amus¬ 
ing  recitals  of  Cervantes. 

The  New  Zealanders,  like  many  other 


t  See  a  very  learned  and  ample  account  of 
these  initiations,  as  practised  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  in  Lafitan,  vol,  i.  p.  2il« 
259,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  1-55 

t  P  108,  as  quoted  by  Lafitan,  vol.  ii.  p. 
15. 

§  In  l>ls  Histoire  Natuvelle  des  Isles  An¬ 
tilles,  Rochefort  describes  the  Acouli,  and 
states,  that  its  teeth  cut  like  a  razor.  S.ee  the 
passage  in  Lafitan,  vol.  ii.  p.  22b. 
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savages,  are  also  in  the  habit  of  anointing 
themselves  with  a  mixture  of  grease  and 
red  ochre.  This  sort  of  rouge  is  very 
much  used  by  the  women,  and  <c  being 
generally,”  says  Cook,  “  fresh  and  wet 
upon  their  cheeks  and  foreheads,  was 
easily  transferred  to  the  noses  of  those 
who  thought  fit  to  salute  them  ;  and  that 
they  were  not  wholly  averse  to  such 
familiarity,  the  noses  of  several  of  our 
people  strongly  testified.”  “  The  faces 
of  the  men,”^  he  adds,  “  were  not  so 
generally  painted ;  yet  we  saw  one, 
whose  whole  body,  and  even  his  gar¬ 
ments,  were  rubbed  oves  with  dry  ochre, 
of  which  he  kept  a  piece  constantly  in  his 
hand,  and  was  every  minute  renewing  the 
decoration  in  one  part  or  another,  where 
he  supposed  it  was  become  deficient*.” 

It  has  been  conjectured,  that  this  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  body,  among  its  other  uses, 
might  also  be  intended,  in  some  cases,  as 
a  protection  against  the  weather,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  serve  the  same  purpose  as 
clothing.  Even  where  there  is  no  plas¬ 
tering,  the  tattooing  may  be  found  to  in¬ 
durate  the  skin,  and  to  render  it  less  sen¬ 
sible  to  cold.  This  notion,  perhaps,  de¬ 
rives  some  confirmation  from  the  appear¬ 
ance  which  these  marks  often  assume. 
Cook  describes  some  of  the  New  Zea¬ 
landers,  whom  he  saw  on  his  first  visit  to 
the  country,  as  having  their  thighs  stain¬ 
ed  entirely  black,  with  the  exception  only 
of  a  few  narrow  lines,  “  so  that  at  first 
sight,”  says  he,  they  appeared  to  wear 
striped  breechesf.’*  The  Baron  de  Hum¬ 
boldt,  too,  informs  us,  that  the  Indians  of 
Guiana  sometimes  imitate,  in  the  oddest 
manner,  the  clothes  of  Europeans  in  paint¬ 
ing  their  skin.  This  observant  traveller 
was  much  amused  by  seeing  the  body  of 
a  native  painted  to  represent  a  blue  jac¬ 
ket  and  black  buttons.  The  missionaries 
also  told  him  that  the  people  of  the  Rio 
Caura  painted  themselves  of  a  red  ground, 
and  then  variegate  the  colour  with  trans¬ 
verse  stripes  of  silver  mica,  so  that  they 
look  most  gallantly  dressed.  J  The  paint¬ 
ed  cheeks  that  were  once  common  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  are  still  occasionally  seen,  are 
relics  of  the  same  barbarism. 

Origin  of  the  New  Zealanders. — No 
doubt  whatever  can  exist  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  New  Zealanders  to  the  nu¬ 
merous  other  tribes  of  the  same  complex¬ 
ion,  by  whom  nearly  all  the  islands  of  the 
South  Sea  are  peopled,  and  who,  in  phy¬ 
sical  conformation,  language,  religion, 
institutions,  and  habits,  evidently  consti¬ 
tute  only  one  great  family.  Recent  in¬ 

*  Cook’s  First  Voyage,  ii.  314. 

+  Id.  vol.  ii. 

1  Voyages  aux  Regions  Equinoctiales.  t.  vi. 
p.  330. 


vestigations,  likewise,  must  he  considered 
to  have  sufficiently  proved,  that  the  wave 
of  population,  which  has  spread  itself 
over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  has  flowed  from  the  same  cen¬ 
tral  region  which  all  history  points  to  as 
the  cradle  of  our  race,  and  which  may  be 
here  described  generally  as  the  southern 
tract  of  the  great  continent  of  Asia.  This 
prolific  clime,  while  it  has  on  the  one 
hand  sent  out  its  successive  detachments 
of  emigrants  to  occupy  the  wide  plains  of 
Europe,  has  on  the  other  discharged  its 
overflowing  numbers  upon  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
New  Holland  and  a  few  other  lands  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  the  population  of 
which  seems  io  be  of  African  origin,  has, 
in  this  way,  gradually  spread  a  race  of 
common  parentage  over  all  of  them,  from 
those  that  constitute  what  has  been  called 
the  great  Indian  Archipelago,  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighbourhood  of  China,  to  the 
Sandwich  Isles  and  Easter  Island,  in  the 
remotest  east  of  that  immense  expanse  of 
waters.  The  Malay  language  is  spoken, 
although  in  many  different  dialects  and 
degrees  of  corruption,  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  extensive  range,  which, 
measured  in  one  direction,  stretches  over 
nearly  half  the  equatorial  circumference 
of  the  globe,  and  in  another  over  at  least 
seventy  degrees  of  latitude.  The  people 
are  all  also  of  the  same  brown  or  copper 
complexion,  by  which  the  Malay  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  white  man  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  negro  on  the  other. 

In  New  Zealand,  however,  as,  indeed, 
in  most  of  the  other  seats  of  this  race,  the 
inhabitants  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  a  very  considerable  diversity  in 
the  shades  of  what  may  be  called  the  com¬ 
mon  hue.  Crozet  was  so  much  struck 
with  this  circumstance,  that  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  divide  them  into  three  classes, 
— whites,  browns,  and  blacks, — the  last 
of  whom  he  conceives  to  be  a  foreign  ad¬ 
mixture  received  from  the  neighbouring 
continent  of  New  Holland,  and  who,  by 
their  union  with  the  whites,  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  still  de¬ 
cidedly  the  prevalent  race,  have  produced 
those  of  the  intermediate  colour. §  What¬ 
ever  may  be  thought  of  this  hypothesis, 
it  is  certain  that  in  some  parts  of  New 
Zealand,  the  natives  are  much  fairer  than 
in  others.  Cook  remarks,  in  the  account 
ot  his  first  voyage,  that  the  people  about 


§  Nouveau  Voyage  a  la  Mer  du  Sun,  pp  52 
and  137.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
by  white  M.  Crozet  means  here  a  complexion 
no  darker  than  that  of  the  people  in  the  south 
ot  Europe.  Vide  p.  138.  This  is  nearly  the 
genuine  Malay  hue.  He  saw  only  a  few  New 
Zealanders  as  white  as  the  French. 
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the  Bay  of  Islands  seemed  darker  than 
those  he  had  seen  further  to  the  south  ;* 
and  their  colour  generally  is  afterwards 
described  as  varying  from  a  pretty  deep 
black  to  a  yellowish  or  olive  tinge. f  In 
like  manner,  Mr.  Marsden  states  that  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Shu- 
kehanga  are  much  fairer  than  those  on  the 
east  coast. X  It  may  also,  perhaps,  be 
considered  some  confirmation  of  Crozet’s 
opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  darkest  co¬ 
loured  portion  of  the  population,  that 
those  who  come  under  this  description  are 
asserted  to  be  characterized,  in  addition, 
by  the  other  negro  peculiarity  of  a  dimi¬ 
nutive  stature. § 

In  general,  however,  the  New  Zea¬ 
landers  are  a  tall  race  of  men,  many  of 
the  individuals  belonging  to  the  upper 
classes  being  six  feet  high  and  upwards. 
They  are  alsb  described  as  strong,  active, 
and  uniformly  well-shaped.  Their  hair 
is  commonly  straight,  but  sometimes  curly  ; 
Crozet  says  he  saw  a  few  of  them  with 
red  hair.  Cook  describes  the  females  as 
far  more  attractive  ;  but  other  observers 
give  a  more  flattering  account  of  them. 
Mr.  Savage,  for  example,  assures  us  that 
their  features  are  regular  and  pleasing  ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  much  struck 
by  their  “  long  black  hair  and  dark  pe¬ 
netrating  eyes,”  as  well  as  “  their  well- 
formed  figure,  tl\e  interesting  cast  of  their 
countenance,  and  the  sweet  tone  of  their 
voice||.”  Captain  Cruise’s  testimony  is 
almost  equally  favorable. 

The  dress  of  the  two  sexes  is  exactly 
the  same,  and  consists  of  an  inner  mat  or 
tunic,  fastened  by  a  girdle  round  their 
waists,  and  an  upper  cloak,  which  is  made 
of  very  coarse  materials  for  ordinary  wear, 
but  is  of  a  much  finer  fabric,  and  often, 
indeed,  elaborately  ornamented,  when 
intended  for  occasions  of  display.  Both 
these  articles  of  attire  are  always  made  of 
the  native  flax.  The  New  Zealanders 
wear  no  covering  either  for  the  head  or 
the  feet,  the  feathers  with  which  both 
sexes  ornament  the  head  being  excepted. 

TO  J - 

(For  the  Olio.) 


“  Not  they  who  to  the  world  reveal 
Their  woe^  endure  the  greatest  pain  ; 
They  suffer  mobt,  who  most  conceal. 
And  calmly  hug  grief’s  galling  chain.” 

Though  past  that  most  auspicious  day 
When  love  prompts  every  age  to  rhyme. 


*  Cook’s  First  Voyage. 

+  Cook’s  Third  Voyage, 
t  Journal  of  Second  Visit,  p  292. 

\  Cruise’s  Journal,  p.  727.  Crozet  also  men¬ 
tions  this  circumstance;  but  as  he  adduces  it 
in  support  of  a  particular  hypothesis,  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  it  on  other  authority. 

||  Savage’s  account  of  New  Zealand,  p.  18. 


I’d  in  this  feeble  verse  essay 
To  call  thee,  dearest,  Valentine  ! 

But  fortune  siernly  says  forbear. 

And  whispers  to  my  hopes  despair. 

I  would  not  vex  with  useless  rhyme. 

Or  teach  thy  heart  to  feel  my  woe  ; 

May  peace  and  happiness  be  thine, 

Which  I,  alas  !  can  never  know  : 

How  fondly  I  once  loved — how  well. 

It  would  be  sinful  now  to  tell. 

Coy  beauty,  I  can  write  no  more, 

’Fwere  vain  my  inward  grief  to  paint  ; 

True  sorrow’s  noiseless — settled  woe 
Is  seldom  heard  in  loud  complaint ; 

If  on  this  sheet  a  stain  appear, 

It  is  not — (what  it  seems) — a  tear  ! 

Farewell !  farewell  ! — it  must  not  be — 

With  thee  I  every  hope  resign  j 

For  ever  thou  art  lost  to  me, 

1  must  not  call  thee  Valentine  ! 

Another  suitor  sues, — may  he 

Love  half  as  fond,  as  true  as  me  !  A. 


THE  SWAN  RIVER  COLONY. 

From  that  valuable  acquisition  (o  our 
periodical  literature,  the  Foreign  Lite - 
vary  Gazette ,  we  transplant  to  our  co¬ 
lumns  the  following  important  and  inte¬ 
resting  accounts  of  the  arrival  of  the 
emigrants,  and  the  progress  making  at  the 
new  colony  : — 

“  The  first  advices  we  have  received 
are  from  the  camp  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  immediately  after  H.M.S.  Sulphur 
arrived,  viz,  early  in  July.  They  men¬ 
tion  the  disembarkation  on  the  8th,  four 
months  after  their  sailing  from  Plymouth, 
of  the  force  under  Captain  Irwin,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  light  company  of  the  6-3d  regi¬ 
ment.  The  Challenger,  and  Parmelia 
transport,  had  come  to  anchor  a  few  days 
before,  and  had  taken  possession  of  Wes¬ 
tern  Australia,  by  planting  the  British 
flag  at  a  post  on  the  main.  Governor 
Stirling  determined  to  land  the  rest  of  the 
expedition  on  Garden  Island,  and  to  re¬ 
main  there  during  the  winter  ;  the  opera¬ 
tion  was  effected  without  accident,  though 
the  mouth  of  the  river  is  so  difficult, 
being  blocked  up  by  rocks  and  sand¬ 
banks,  that  a  small  boat  cannot  cross  the 
bar  except  the  weather  be  very  moderate. 

“The  men  having  gone  ashore,  soon 
threw  up  some  mud-works  to  shelter 
them,  and  set  about  making  cantonments 
and  gardens.  They  found  good  water, 
and  plenty  of  fire-wood  ;  but  as  the  go¬ 
vernor  intended  to  call  them  to  headquar¬ 
ters  in  the  interior,  where  the  first  settle¬ 
ment  would  be  made,  this  occupation  of 
Garden  Island  was  likely  to  be  only  tem¬ 
porary. 

“For  a  while  after  arriving  in  the  new 
country  the  weather  was  not  propitious  to 
the  emigrants,  and  violent  winds,  with 
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heavy  rains,  afforded  them  no  very  plea¬ 
sant  anticipations  for  the  future.  It  soon 
mended,  however,  and  only  occasional 
days  of  rain  interrupted  its  serenity.  At 
the  coldest,  the  thermometer  in  the  open 
air  ranged  from  42°  to  55°  within  the 
twenty-four  hours  ;  and  when  the  season 
improved,  from  52c  to  70Q. 

<f  The  natives  who  visited  the  posts 
behaved  with  great  gentleness,  and 
shewed  every  disposition  to  be  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  new  comers,  by  leading 
them  to  fresh  water,  and  other  civilities, 
None  had  been  seen  by  our  exploring 
parties ;  but,  from  indications,  it  was 
supposed  they  had  watched,  and  avoided 
their  presence.  They  do  not  appear  to 
be  numerous,  and  wander  about  in  small 
tribes,  without  concert  or  connexion  one 
party  with  another.  The  country  is 
sandy,  and  a  sort  of  open  forest  for  miles 
on  each  bank  of  the  river,  where  the  red 
gum-tree  abounds,  and  rises  to  eighty- 
feet  in  height,  with  a  stem  twenty  feet 
round.  As  its  branches  spread  widely, 
it  is  an  ornamental  object  in  the  land¬ 
scape.  The  low  lands  towards  the  sea¬ 
side  are  covered  with  heath  and  low 
shrubs,  and  here  and  there  grass.  The 
predominating  rocks  are  limestone,  which 
are  loosely  scattered  about,  and  frequently 
swell  into  hills. 

“  At  the  distance  of  several  miles  up, 
the  Swan  River  is  about  400  yards  in 
width  ;  and  higher  up  still,  it  forms  bays 
and  indentures  of  much  variety  and  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  At  eight  miles  there  is 
Melville  Water,  and  the  Canning  falls 
into  the  principal  stream.  The  banks  of 
the  Canning  have  been  ascended  for 
some  miles  ;  and  the  statement  respecting 
the  ground  is  very  favourable.  There  are 
well-wooded  islands,  the  water  is  fresh, 
and  a  rich  soil  supersedes  the  sterile  sands 
of  the  coast.  The  scenery  was  picturesque 
and  beautiful  ;  the  river  meandering  with 
a  current  running  six  miles  an  hour,  many 
smaller  streams,  fine  pastural  marshes, 
formed  by  overflows,  and  the  timber  of 
nobler  dimension,  abounding  with  parrots 
and  paroquets  of  the  gayest  colours. 
Among  the  other  birds  seen  were  cocka¬ 
toos,  black  swans,  cassowaries,  quails, 
plovers,  ducks,  cranes,  pelicans,  pigeons, 
kites,  crows,  and  many  of  the  lesser  spe¬ 
cies.  The  only  animals  were  kangaroos, 
kangaroo  rats,  brown  rats  of  a  small  size, 
and  native  dogs,  which  are  tawny,  and 
white  underneath,  with  a  bushy  tail. 
Various  snakes  were  also  met  with. 

“  Such  were  the  earliest  accounts  of  the 
settlement;  but  after  our  countrymen 
had  been  six  weeks  on  shore,  their  com¬ 
munications  became  more  important,  We 
learn  from  another  letter,  about  the  mid¬ 


dle  of  August,  the  right  bank  of  the  Swan 
had  been  explored  for  nearly  twenty 
miles  ;  the  upper  portion  of  which  was 
fertile,  and  quite  different  from  the  sandy 
district  below.  A  multitude  of  shrubs  and 
flowers  in  blossom  added  to  the  beauty  of 
this  park- like  scenery.  The  natives  still 
continued  shy  when  encountered,  which 
seemed  to  be  as  seldom  as  they  could  help 
it;  but  they  betrayed  no  fear,  and  were 
apparently  desirous  of  keeping  up  a  good 
understanding  with  their  visiters  when  ob- 
liged  to  meet  them.  The  Calista,  with  its 
freight  of  settlers,  arrived  out  after  a 
stormy  passage  of  five  months,  which 
destroyed  much  of  their  live  stock  ;  and 
the  St.  Leonard,  from  the  Cape,  with  a 
supply,  was  consequently  a  very  welcome 
successor. 

“On  the  9th  of  August,  Governor  Stir¬ 
ling  ascended  the  rght  bank,  with  a  mili¬ 
tary  escort,  to  fix  on  the  site  for  a  town  ; 
and  selected,  as  the  seat  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  an  elevated  ground.  Half  way 
between  a  hill  called  Mount  Kliza,  on 
the  shore  of  Melville  water,  and  com¬ 
manding  a  fine  view  all  around,  and  the 
group  of  islands  which  stud  the  river 
about  two  miles  off,  and  about  ten  or 
twelve  miles  from  .the  mouth.  The  water 
edge  is  not  more  than  150  yards  from  this 
position,  which  is  well  shaded,  and  water¬ 
ed  by  rivulets  and  springs.  The  12th, 
the  King’s  birth-day,  was  appropriately 
chosen  for  the  commencement  of  this 
work  ;  and  the  rising  town  was  named 
Perth,  in  honour  of  that  ancient  Scottish 
town,  which  is  the  birth-place  of  Sir 
George  Murray,  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  to  whose  fostering  care  the  set¬ 
tlement  is  so  much  indebted.  The  wea¬ 
ther  during  August  had  been  mild  and 
favourable.  The  whole  land  was  redo¬ 
lent  of  spring. 

<c  The  entire  male  population,  from  fif¬ 
teen  to  fifty  years  of  age,  had  been  called 
on  to  enrol  themselves  in  the  militia. 
Idle  colony  is  stated  to  be  contented,  and 
much  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  the 
governor. 

“  There  is  a  rumour  of  settlements  being 
formed  on  a  river  lately  discovered  to  the 
south  of  Cockburn’s  Sound  ;  and  also 
beyond  the  mountains  thirty  miles  inland. 
Also  ninety  miles  to  the  south,  at  Cape 
Naturalist  ;  so  that  a  great  range  of  couu- 
tiy  will  soon  be  planted  with  inhabitants. 

“Upon  the  whole,  these  accounts  are 
far  more  satisfactory  than  we  expected 
alter  the  reports  which  preceded  them. 
Indeed,  we  can  entertain  no  doubt  of  the 
prosperous  results  of  the  undertaking.” 
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BRITISH  INSTITUTION 

( For  the  Olio.) 

No.  126.  A  Bedouin  Arab  selling  his 
Horse.  R.  B.  Davis. — We  observe  a 
great  improvement  in'  Mr.  Davis’s  style 
of  painting.  He  is  not  so  flimsy  and  flat 
as  he  generally  has  been.  The  horses  in 
the  present  instance  are  perfectly  natural 
and  true  in  resemblance  to  the  Arabian 
breed.  The  Arab  woman  embracing  the 
head  of  the  horse  about  to  be  sold,  is  a 
touching  bit  of  pathos  to  display  the  feel- 
ingsofthese  children  of  the  desert. 

No.  137.  Morning.  J.  V.  Barber. — 
This  is  a  beautiful  picture,  and  a  faithful 
representation  of  nature.  Though  not 
possessing  ithe  bold  and  broad  handling  of 
Wilson,  it  has  all  the  freshness  of  his 
distances,  and  resembles  in  character 
his  morning  scenes.  The  figures  and  cat¬ 
tle  are  well  painted,  and  appropriate  to 
the  subject. 

No.  153.  A  Turk  reposing.  J.  Hal¬ 
lies. — The  very  epitome  of  oriental  indo¬ 
lence,  luxury,  and  ease. 

No.  160.  View  of  Clief den,  the  seat 
of  Sir  George  TVarrender,  Bart.,  M.P. 
F.  R.  Lee. — This  is  really  a  most  mas¬ 
terly  production  of  the  English  school. 
We  know  of  no  artist  in  landscape  who 
has  a  truer  or  more  faithful  eye  to  the 
beauties  of  nature,  ar.d  who  depicts  her 
effects  on  canvass  with  greater  fidelity 
than  Mr.  Lee.  His  other  productions 
here  are  all  alike  excellent,  especially  No. 
183.  Trees  with  Figures  and  Sheep. — 
In  this,  there  is  in  the  foreground  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  beech  tree  ;  nothing  can  ex¬ 
ceed  the  skill  with  which  it  is  painted  and 
managed. 

No.  167.  Contemplating  the  Wea¬ 
ther.  J.  Tennant. — A  clear  and  forcible 
painting,  and  equal  to  any  of  its  class  of 
subjects — coast  scenery. 

No.  168.  The  Sick  Child.  T.  Web¬ 
ster. — In  parts  it  is  humorous,  but  as  a 
whole,  it  is  a  disgusting  subject.  A  poor 
emaciated  creature  on  the  point  of  death, 
is  here  made  the  focus  for  a  variety  of  in¬ 
cidents  which,  however  natural,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  offensive.  The  country  apothe¬ 
cary  is  feeling  the  little  sufferer’s  pulse 
with  all  the  self-importance  and  conceit 
of  would-be-thought  wise  people.  The 
child  surely  need  not  have  been  painted 
at  so  desperate  a  state  as  to  be  nearly  dy¬ 
ing  ;  his  countenance  rejecting  the  me¬ 
dicine  is  correct,  it  is  just  such  a  grievous 
face  as  most  of  us  can  put  on,  when  we 
have  any  thing  unpalatable  administered  ; 
however,  on  the  whole  it  is  a  skilful 
painting. 

No.  176.  Choice;  Tragedy  or  Co¬ 


medy.  H.  P.  Briggs,  A.R.A. — A  good 
likeness  of  Charles  Kemble,  boldly  paint¬ 
ed,  but  there  is  too  much  middle  tint  in  it, 
consequently  it  looks  heavy,  and  more  so 
from  the  contrast  to  Mr.  Shee’s  fine  head 
opposite,  which  is  so  brilliant  in  effect, 
and  where  the  local  tints  are  pure  and 
transparent. 

No.  177.  Battle  of  the  Standard. 
J.  Wood. — A  good  specimen  of  Mr. 
Wood’s  academical  studies  in  the  human 
figure. 

No.  1Q9.  Notre  Dame.  C.  R.  Stan¬ 
ley. — It  strikes  us  that  the  towers  come 
too  harshly  against  the  sky,  and  that  the 
effect  of  the  whole  picture  is  rather  dete¬ 
riorated  by  the  rawness  of  the  colouring 
in  the  middle  ground. 

No.  209,  Interior  of  a  Cottage,  Ar¬ 
gyllshire.  A.  Fraser.  —  An  excellent 
picture  of  the  school  of  Wilkie.  The 
figures  of  the  two  lovers  and  the  boy  are 
exceedingly  good.  The  accessaries  and 
appurtenances  of  the  cottage  are  appro¬ 
priate  and  well  painted. 

No.  210.  Massacre  of  the  Greeks  at 
Scio.  A.  Colin — A  frightful,  but  doubt¬ 
less  exact  representation  of  such  a  scene, 
the  more  dreadful  from  the  barbarians  en¬ 
gaged  in  it.  Here  is  a  f  turban’d  1  urk,’ 
dragging  a  female  by  her  hair  ; — there, 
Greek  and  Turk  grasping  each  other  as 
they  fall,  another  giving  a  thrust,  though 
at  the  point  of  death.  All  battles  and 
massacres  are  horrid,  but  how  much  more 
revolting  must  it  be,  when  a  conflict  is 
founded  upon  revenge  and  deadly  reta¬ 
liation  !  Mr.  Colin  has  managed  and 
grouped  his  figures  well. 

No.  223.  The  Heart's  Ease.  J.  Ser¬ 
jeant. — Represents  a  lady  (we  presume  it 
is  meant  for  one)  reposing,  or  at  her 
‘  Heart’s  Ease,’  after  her  walk,  having 
just  taken  off  her  hat  or  bonnet  ;  but,  in 
the  name  of  grace,  could  not  Mr.  Ser¬ 
jeant  have  composed  a  more  airy  and 
more  graceful  figure,  and  one  with  a  pret¬ 
tier  countenance.  It  looks  as  if  he  had  a 
strapping,  red-elbowed,  and  full-moon 
faced  wench  of  a  dairy  maid  for  his  mo¬ 
del.  If  this  artist  wishes  his  productions 
to  be  saleable,  they  must  be  of  a  far  dif¬ 
ferent  stamp  to  the  one  under  notice. 

No.  240,  Venus  and  Cupid.  W. 
Etty,  R.A. — A  beautiful  little  gem.  Our 
academician  has  bestowed  more  care  and 
finish  in  this  than  he  usually  does;  but, 
as  a  warm  admirer  of  his  talents,  we  could 
wish  him  to  spare  a  little  more  attention 
on  h’.s  backgrounds. 

No.  260.  Milton's  reconciliation  with 
his  Wife.  W.  Boxall. — A  picture  of 
great  feeling,  and  every  waj  illustrative 
of  the  subject. 

No.  330.  Pilgrim ,  (painted  at  Rome. ) 
Colvin  Smith. — Mr.  Smith  bids  fair  to  be- 
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come  one  of  the  first  rate  painters  of  this 
country.  There  is  something  in  this  head 
which  speaks  of  future  honours  and  re¬ 
nown  ;  the  style  of  the  painting,  its  bold¬ 
ness,  and  clearness  of  colouring,  (though 
rather  cool,)  displays  great  originality  and 
excellence.  No.  458.  Study  of  a  Painter , 
by  (he  same,  is  a  portrait  of  Wilkie,  which 
is  also  a  good  painting. 

No.  331.  The  Intruder .  J.  Ward, 
R.A.  A  Rubens  like  picture,  and  treat* 
ed  with  great  force,  and  with  Mr.  Ward’s 
usual  powers  in  animal  painting  ;  the  bit 
of  landscape  seen  through  the  front  of  the 
porch  is  really  excellent. 

No.  331.  Scene  in  the  play  of  Charles 
XII.  G.  Clint,  A.R  A. — A  fair  inci¬ 
dent  for  the  painter  from  this  much  ad¬ 
mired  drama,  where  Adam  Brock  and 
Charles  are  arguing  upon  the  note  which 
Adam  had  formerly  been  promised  by  the 
king  for  money  advanced.  The  likeness 
of  Liston  is  too  flattering,  still  it  bears  a 
strong  resemblance,  as  does  also  Farren’s, 
though  it  is  rather  too  young.  The  de¬ 
tails  are  finished  with  all  that  care  which 
always  distinguishes  Mr.  Clint’s  perfor¬ 
mances. 

No.  494.  The  Bridemaid.  E.  F. 
Parris. — This  is  an  exquisite  and  touch¬ 
ing  picture.  A  young  and  beautiful  fe¬ 
male  arrayed  in  the  gay  attire  of  a  bride- 
maid  is  seated  and  alone,  and  giving  way 
to  the  thousand  thoughts  which  must  oc¬ 
cur  to  her  on  the  commencement  of  that 
life  of  misery  or  bliss,  m  her  friend  or  sis¬ 
ter.  Women  generally,  even  the  bride, 
on  these  occasions  experience  a  melan¬ 
choly,  a  depression,  for  which  they  can¬ 
not  account.  The  tears  that  are  trickling 
down  her  cheeks  speak  strongly  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  her  heart;  the  chaplet  of  white 
roses  lies  unheeded  at  her  feet.  Though 
the  expression  and  feeling  thrown  into 
this  performance  entitle  Mr.  Parris  to  the 
highest  commendation,  still  we  feel  it  is 
not  the  only  praise,  the  execution,  the 
skilful  manner  in  which  it  is  composed, 
and  the  light  and  shade  and  breadth  of 
effect,  must  not  be  passed  over.  C.  J.  H. 


Netted  of  TOnTtf. 

The  Legendary.  Kennett ,  London  ; 
Goodrich,  Boston. 

The  names  of  W  ashington  Irving, 
Cooper,  and  Paulding  have  been  long 
familiar  to  us  as  household  words 
but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  our 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  our 
American  brethren  is  very  circumscribed. 
We,  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
receive  an  American  paper  occasionally 
have  been  highly  gratified  by  the  perusal 


of  articles  contributed  by  various  pens  in 
the  United  States,  many  of  which  would 
do  honour  to  the  most  popular  of  our 
magazines.  The  volume  under  notice  is 
an  Annual,  and,  though  it  does  not 
boast  of  the  splendid  engravings  with 
which  ours  are  decked,  it  may  fairly  vie 
with  them  in  literary  excellence.  Of  the 
prose  pieces  our  readers  will  be  able  to 
judge  from  the  specimen  we  have  given 
them  as  an  illustrated  article  ;  and  of  the 
poetry,  the  subjoined  is,  we  think,  a  fair 
sample. 

THE  BRUCE’S  HEART. 


The  couch  of  death  King  Robert  prest; 

His  nobies  ranged  around  ; 

With  head  declined,  and  troubled  breast. 
To  list  his  latest  sound. 

His  temples  bathed  in  painful  dew, 

The  fainting  monarch  cried, 

“  Red  Comyn  in  bis  sins  I  slew. 

At  the  high  altar’s  side. 

“  For  this,  a  vow  my  soul  hath  bound. 

In  armed  lists  to  ride, 

A  warrior  to  the  Holy  Ground, 

Where  my  Redeemer  died. 

Lord  James  of  Douglas  !  near  me  stand. 
Firm  friend  in  all  my  care! 

Bear  thou  this  heart  to  that  blest  land, 

A  contrite  pilgrim  there.” 

He  paused — for  on  in  close  pursuit, 

With  fierce  and  fatal  strife. 

He  came,  who  treads  with  icy  foot 
Upon  the  lamp  of  life. 

The  brave  Carl  Douglas,  train’d  to  meet 
Perils  and  dangers  wild. 

Low  kneeling  at  bis  sovereign’s  feet, 
Wept  like  a  weaned  child. 

Beneath  Dunfermline’s  hallow’d  nave, 
Enwrapt  in  cloth  of  gold, 

The  Bruce's  relics  found  a  grave, 

Deep  in  their  native  mould; 

But  lock'd  within  a  silver  vase. 

Next  to  Lord  James's  breast. 

His  heart  was  journey  ing  on  apace. 

In  Palestine  to  rest; 

While  many  a  noble  Scottish  knight. 
With  sable  shield  and  plume. 

Rode  as  its  guard,  in  armour  bright. 

On  to  their  Saviour’s  tomb. 

Their  war  steeds  press'd  the  soil  of  Spain, 
And  lightning  fired  their  eye. 

To  mark,  in  hold  and  gorgeous  train. 

Her  flower  of  chivalry. 

Alphonso  ’gainst  the  invading  Moor 
Drew  forth  his  proud  array, 

And  set  the  serried  phalanx  sure 
To  bide  the  battle  fray  : 

“  God  save  ye  now,  ye  gallant  band 
Ot  Scottish  nobles  true  ! 

Good  service  for  the  Holy  Land 
Ye  on  this  field  may  do.” 

Forth  with  the  cavalry  of  Spain 
'1  hey  rode  in  close  array, 

And  the  grim  Saracen  in  vain 
Opposed  their  onward  way. 

But  Douglas,  with  his  falcon  glance, 
O’erlooking  spear  and  crest. 

Saw  brave  St.  Clair  with  broken  lance, 

By  Moorish  foes  opprest ; 
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He  saw  him  by  a  thousand  foes 
Oppress’d  and  overborne. 

And  hit'll  the  bast  of  lescne  rose 
From  his  good  bugle  horn  ; 

And,  reckless  of  the  Moorish  spears. 

In  serried  ranks  around. 

His  monarch’s  heart,  oft  steep’d  in  tears, 

He  from  his  neck  unbound, 

And  flung  it  to  the  battle  front. 

And  cried  with  labouring  breath, 

“  Pass  first,  my  liege,  as  thou  wert  wont — 
i’ll  follow  thee  to  death.  ’ 

Stern  Osmyn’s  lance  was  dire  that  day. 

And  keen  the  Moorish  dart, 

And  there  Earl  Douglas  wounded  lay 
Upon  the  Bruce’s  heart. 

Embalm’d  in  Scotland’s  holiest  tears. 

That  peerless  chieftain  fell, 

And  still  the  lyie  through  future  years 
His  glorious  deeds  shall  swell 
“  The  good  Lord  James,”  that  honour’d  name 
Each  lisping  child  shall  cali, 

And  all  who  love  the  Bruce's  fame 
Shall  mourn  the  Douglas’  fall. 


Clarke's  Pianoforte  Catechism.  R. 

Cocks  and  Co.  London. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  excellent,  it 
being,  as  the  title  page  informs  us,  ‘f  de¬ 
signed  for  the  assistance  of  teachers  of  the 
pianoforte  ;v  but  we  are  sorry  we  cannot 
so  unequivocally  praise  its  execution. 

Tiie  want  of  a  short,  comprehensive 
and,  above  all,  clear  and  explanatory 
treatise  on  the  first  rudiments  of  music, 
has  been  long  felt  both  by  instructors  and 
students ;  this  want  it  has  been  Mr. 
Clarke’s  intention  to  supply,  and  although 
we  admit  that  he  has  succeeded  in  doing 
so  to  a  great  degree,  we  still  think  there  is 
room  for  improvement.  The  first  three 
chapters,  “  on  the  Notes  and  Clefc,”  are 
unexceptionable.  Chapters  four  and  five 
are  on  “  Time,”  with  which  (p.  24) 
{t  Accent”  is  most  unaccountably  mixed. 
We  question  the  propriety  of  mentioning 
this  latter  subject  at  all  in  a  merely  ele¬ 
mentary  work,  and  can  by  no  means 
agree  with  the  author,  that  it  is  at  all 
governed  by  the  bars,  which  occur  at 
regular  intervals.  We  may  also  observe, 
that  the  question  is  asked,  “  What  are 
the  rules  of  accent  ?” — The  answer  is. 

They  depend  on  the  kind  of  time.” 
Surely  this  is  any  thing  but  instructive  to 
the  pupil. 

On  the  important  subject  of  the  major 
and  minor  keys,  we  think  Mr.  C.  has 
not  succeeded  in  making  himself  clear 
and  intelligible  :  no  attempt  is  made  to 
explain  the  mode  of  finding  the  key-note  ; 
and  although  an  infallible  rule  could  not 
be  given,  still  a  general  one  might,  and 
the  exceptions  pointed  out  by  examples. 

We  would  further  observe,  that  no 
mention  is  made  of  <e  Chords,”  a  subject 
of  great  consequence  to  the  musician  and 


of  difficulty  to  the  learner  :  perhaps  the 
author  may  think  it  beyond  the  scope  of 
his  work,  but  we  think  it  should  find  a 
place  in  the  Catechism  of  the  rudiments 
of  music. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  censure, 
we  cordially  recommend  this  little  work 
to  the  attention  of  those  teachers  of  the 
pianoforte  who  may  have  beginners  for 
pupils,  assuring  them  that  they  will  find 
the  outlay  of  a  shilling  amply  repaid  by 
the  saving  of  time  afid  trouble  it  will  yield 
to  both. 


$ote  2S00&. 

I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in  rav  Note  Book. 

M.  JV.  of  Windsor . 


THE  BICEPHALOUS  NUN. 

In  the  year  1701,  at  the  town  of  Szony 
near  Komorn,  in  Hungary,  two  girls  came 
into  the  world  united  below  the  spine,  but 
otherwise  forming  two  distinct  beings, 
each  having  her  own  face,  hands,  arms, 
feet,  &c.  One  went  by  the  name  of  He¬ 
len,  and  the  other  by  that  of  Judith  ;  the 
former  being  the  handsomest  and  finest 
moulded  of  the  two.  In  the  seventh  year 
of  their  age,  they  were  sold  to  a  physi¬ 
cian,  who  gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  Italy,  France,  Holland,  and  other 
countries,  and  at  three  years’  end  brought 
them  back,  with  a  booty  of  seventy  thou¬ 
sand  florins,  (7,000/.  and  upwards). 
When  near  their  (or  its?)  tenth  year, 
Augustus,  the  cardinal  archbishop  of 
Gran,  placed  them  in  the  convent  of  Ur- 
sulines  at  Presburg,  where  they  were 
instructed  in  religion,  languages,  lace¬ 
making,  sewing,  &c.  They  were  much 
attached  to  each  other,  although  a  quar¬ 
rel  would  occasionally  spring  up  between 
them,  when  they  would  exchange  fisty- 
cuffs,  and  the  more  robust,  by  way  of 
cutting  the  contest  short,  would  raise  the 
weaker  from  the  ground,  and  fairly  march 
off  with  her.  They  could  turn  their 
heads  on  one  side  towards  each  other  ; 
Judith  frequently  slept  whilst  Helen 
watched,  or  the  one  rested  from  her  la¬ 
bour  whilst  the  other  continued  working  ; 
though  it  will  be  readily  imagined,  that 
whether  they  were  sitting,  lying  down,  or 
walking,  either  action  was  attended  with 
much  inconvenience  to  them.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen,  Judith  was  struck  with  pa¬ 
ralysis  ;  it  is  true  she  recovered,  but  her 
mind  became  duller,  and  her  body  far 
less  active  than  before  :  Helen,  in  the 
meantime,  continued  as  humorous,  clever, 
and  handsome  as  ever.  They  had  the 
small-pox  and  measles  at  the  same  time  ; 
but  trivial  indisposition,  coughs,  slight 
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fevers,  &c.,  would  affect  one  of  them, 
whilst  the  other  enjoyed  perfect  health. 
Judith,  in  her  twenty-second  year,  fell 
into  a  species  of  lethargy,  and  appeared 
to  be  dying;  and  Helen  was  simultane¬ 
ously  attacked  bv  a  slight  fever,  attended 
with  faintings,  which  reduced  her  to  such 
a  state  of  debility,  that  scarcely  three  mi¬ 
nutes  before  the  decease  of  her  sister,  she 
was  struggling  for  life  ;  indeed,  both  ex¬ 
pired  nearly  at  the  same  instant,  though 
in  the  perfect  possession  of  their  mental 
faculties.  For.  Lit.  Gaz. 

THE  ERRORS  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 
TRAVELLERS. 

The  individuals  who,  in  ancient  times, 
sought  for  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
distant  regions  were  few  ;  and  they  were 
not  generally  very  accurate  observers.  If 
we  may  credit  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  was 
a  traveller  as  well  as  an  historian,  there 
were  nalions  which  had  not  the  use  of 
speech,  and  which  lived  promiscuously 
,  with  other  animals.  Some,  according  to 
the  same  author,  subsisted  entirely  in 
trees  ;  not  occasionally,  like  a  tribe  of 
South  America,  in  order  to  escape  the 
periodical  inundations  of  the  Orinoco — 
but  habitually,  like  monkies.  Herodo¬ 
tus  tells  us  of  Troglodytes,  inhabitants  of 
Africa,  who,  instead  of  speaking,  made 
a  noise  like  a  bat,  and  were  hunted  as 
beasts  by  the  neighbouring  nations.  It  is 
probable  that  these,  and  similar  descrip¬ 
tions,  which  are  all  wanting  in  that  mi¬ 
nuteness  that  characterises  historical  truth, 
may  be  classed  with  the  exaggerations  of 
later  travellers,  who  have  suffered  them¬ 
selves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  igno¬ 
rant  or  the  designing.  Even  the  acute 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his  History  of 
Guiana,  alludes  to  men  c<  whose  heads  do 
grow  beneath  their  shoulders  — in  Hak¬ 

luyt’s  Collection  of  Voyages,  published 
in  1598,  we  find  a  nation  “  reported  to 
have  their  eyes  in  their  shoulders,  and 
their  mouths  in  the  middle  of  their 
breasts  — and  as  late  as  the  time  of  Lin¬ 
naeus,  a  well-compacted  story  of  men  with 
tails  found  a  place  in  that  naturalist’s 
highly  valuable  work,  the  “  Amoenitates 
Academicae.”  Such  relations  doubtless 
belong  to  a  state  of  infrequent  and  im¬ 
perfect  intercourse  with  distant  countries  ; 
just  in  the  same  way  that  the  belief  that 
the  elephant  had  no  joints  in  its  legs,  and 
the  hyaena  no  vertebrae  in  its  neck,  could 
only  be  received  before  Natural  History 
was  established  as  a  science. 

The  New  Zealanders. 

SUPERSTITIONS  OF  THE  IRISH. 

The  superstitious  opinions  entertained 
by  the  Irish  are  generally  of  a  harmless 


kind,  that  the  mind  rather  lingers  on 
with  pleasure  that  turns  from  in  disgust ; 
but  there  is  one  superstition  I  have  not 
yet  named,  of  so  horrible  and  diabolic  a 
nature,  it  was  long  before  I  could  be¬ 
lieve  in  its  extensive  existence  ;  of  which 
fact,  however,  minute  inquiry  and  sub¬ 
sequent  evidence  have  fully  convinced 
me.  I  allude  to  the  belief  that  the  left 
band  of  a  corpse,  if  dipped  into  the 
milk-pail,  has  the  effect  of  making  the 
milk  produce  considerably  more  cream 
and  of  a  richer  and  better  kind  than  it 
would  have  done  without  this  spell.  In 
the  y  ear  1816,  I  saw  a  woman  who  had 
been  apprehended  and  taken  into  cus¬ 
tody,  an  a  charge  of  raising  cream  by 
means  of  a  dead  man’s  hand,  and  two 
hands,  in  a  shocking  state  of  putrefac¬ 
tion,  were  exhibited  as  evidences  of  the 
fact  ;  it  was  afterwards, however,  proved 
that  these  hands  had  been  conveyed  into 
the  dairy  by  some  person  who  wished 
to  injure  the  poor  woman  ;  but  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  was  sufficient  to  prove  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  superstition,  which  then 
became  a  general  subject  of  conversation 
in  the  neighbourhood  where  it  occurred. 


from  cMfftbtmt. 


Out  of  the  old  fields  cometh  the  new  corn. 

Sir  Edward  Coke, 


EVILS  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

A  singularly  curious  tract,  printed  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Harleian  Miscellany 
with  this  title,  Awake,  0  England  ; 
or,  the  Peoples'  Invitation  to  King 
Charles  :  being  a  recital  of  the  Ruins 
over -running  the  People  and  their 
Trades;  with  an  opportune  Advice  to 
return  to  obedience  of  their  Kings,  un¬ 
der  whom  they  flourished ,” — contains 
the  following  relation  of  the  many  miseries 
the  people  of  England  suffered  during  the 
Republican  form  of  Government,  ‘  and 
their  regret  at  the  issue  of  the  change  : 
the  lament  of  the  nation  runs  thus  : — 

“  When  we  paid  ship-money,  which 
amounted  not  to  so  much  as  one  of  our 
Friday-night  suppers,  in  the  whole  year, 
by  the  pole,  we  had  safeguard  to  our 
seas,  our  wool  went  to  the  workmen,  our 
cloathing  passed  by  the  merchants  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  ;  returns  were  made  of 
all  things  we  wanted  at  easy  rates,  even 
to  richness,  glory  and  plenty  ;  ourvnavi- 
gation  was  as  sure  as  our  travel  from  one 
market  to  another  ;  our  meanest  seamen, 
who  took  charge,  had  noble  receptions  at 
home  and  abroad  ;  we  enjoyed  our  houses 
and  lands  in  peace,  and  had  no  com- 
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plaining  in  our  streets  ;  our  woods  were 
guarded  by  laws,  and  supplied  by  plan¬ 
tation  ;  our  fleets  were  formidable  upon 
all  seas,  and  our  people  of  all  conditions, 
as  well  civil  as  soldier}',  brought  honour 
and  dignity  to  our  kingdoms.  Instead  of 
these  rejoicings,  we  are  filled  with  howl- 
ings  ;  our  trades  are  generally  lost,  and 
there  is  none  to  give  us  work. 

se  If  we  look  into  our  neighbour  na¬ 
tions,  we  are  the  subjects  of  their  mirth, 
and  the  song  of  the  scornful  ;  we  (as  if 
we  were  all  guilty)  are  stiled  murtherers,, 
king-killers,  and  the  very  abjects  among 
them  trample  upon  us  ;  for  the  blasphe¬ 
mous  people  among  us  have  committed  so 
horrible  treasons  as  ought  not  once  to  be 
named  among  us  ;  if  we  turn  our  eyes 
and  ears  from  these  dismal  spectacles  and 
groans,  we  presently  encounter  another 
object  of  our  sorrows,  the  body  of  our 
trades  is  anatomised,  dissected,  and,  from 
the  most  intrinsick  secrets  thereof,  is  dis¬ 
covered  to  foreigners ;  all  workings  in 
wool,  which,  together  with  that  material 
have,  by  the  providence  of  our  ancestors, 
been,  with  all  their  wisdom,  restrained 
from  other  nations,  are  now  so  much  at 
liberty,  and,  by  false-hearted  English¬ 
men,  made  so  familiar  to  strangers,  as  not 
only  our  mysteries  are  laid  open,  but  our 
materials  are  made  theirs,  and  that  trade 
of  cloathing,  which,  in  one  valuable  kind 
or  other,  maintained  eleven  or  twelve  parts 
of  our  kingdoms,  is  almost  totally  lost  to 
England,  which,  for  many  hundreds  of 
years,  hath  made  them  be  both  loved  and 
feared  of  all  other  nations. 

As  for  our  fleets,  which  were  formid¬ 
able,  and  our  navigation,  which  was  ho¬ 
nourable  throughout  the  world,  our  ships 
are  now  daily  brought  into  captivity,  in¬ 
somuch  as,  through  our  short  and  im¬ 
provident  war,  made  with  Spain,  above 
2000  English  vessels  have  been  carried 
into  their  ports,  and  all  the  goods  in  them 
are  made  prizes  ;  many,  who  have  been 
very  able  merchants,  who  have  not  only 
kept  hospitality  at  home  to  the  great  re¬ 
lief  of  the  needy,  but  have  built  and 
maintained  tall  ships  abroad,  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  and  strength  ot  our  kingdom,  and 
to  the  increase  of  mariners  and  trade, 
have  in  these  times  been  and  still  are 
brought  to  compound  their  debts,  not  with 
more  disrepute  to  their  credit  than  grief 
to  their  hearts,  and  ruin  to  their  families.” 


$IIttgtratt0tt£  af  ffiigtavj). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  GLASS. 

This  serviceable  and  beautiful  material, 
though  applied  about  the  twelfth  century 


to  the  decoration  of  churches,  was  not 
very  commonly  used  in  dwelling-houses 
till  the  century  before  the  last.  The  win¬ 
dows  of  the  middle  ages  were  of  lattice, 
either  formed  of  wicker,  or  fine  rifts  of 
oak,  in  chequer-wise.  In  the  description 
of  England,  prefixed  to  Hollinshed’s 
Chronicle,  chrystal,  and  even  beryle,  we 
are  told,  was  sometimes  used  by  our 
princes  and  nobility  ;  of  which  last  a  par¬ 
ticular  example  then  existed  in  the  win¬ 
dows  of  Sudley  Castle.  But  in  regard  to 
glass,  even  after  it  had  begun  to  be  used 
in  windows,  it  was  still  preserved  with 
great  care,  as  a  precious  rarity.  The 
Survey  of  Alnewick  Castle,  Northumber¬ 
land,  1567,  recommends,  that,  for  fear  of 
injury  during  the  absence  of  the  owner, 
the  glass  of  the  windows  should  betaken 
down,  and  laid  up  in  safety,  as.  its  decay 
was  costly  and  chargeable  to  be  re - 
payred.  And  even  Carew,  in  his  Survey 
of  Cornwall,  when  he  gives  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  common  Cornish  house,  acknow¬ 
ledges  that  glass  windows  then  were  but 
of  late  introduction.  He  wrote  his  Sur¬ 
vey  in  the  last  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
reign.  The  Cornish  houses  then  seemed 
to  be  on  the  same  style  and  footing  with 
the  Scotch  hovels  of  modern  times,  with¬ 
out  chimneys  or  windows :  the  smoke 
passing  through  a  hole  in  the  roof,  or  at 
the  door. 


&-ne&a  tiara. 


CHARLES  T,!HE  TENTH. 

The  present  ruler  of  the  French,  being 
once  prevented,  by  an  unexpected  acci¬ 
dent,  from  attending  divine  service  at  the 
usual  hour,  the  officiating  priest  deter¬ 
mined  to  wait  his  majesty’s  arrival.  After 
the  celebration  of  the  mass,  the  king  sent 
for  the  holy  father,  and  thanking  him  for 
his  attention,  “  In  future,”  said  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  ee  you  will  not  wait  for  me— -in  the 
house  of  God  1  am  no  longer  king.” 


prior’s  EPIT.ArH. 

The  epitaph  which  the  poet  wrote  for 
himself,  *  prefixed  to  his  poems  beneath 
his  portrait — 

Nobles  and  Commons,  by  your  leave. 

Here  lie  the  bones  of  Matthew  Prior, 
The  son  of  Adam  and  of  Eve : 

Can  Bourbon  or  Nassau  go  higher  ? 

is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  a  Scotch 
epitaph  in  Dundee  church-yard  : — 

Here  lies  a  man 

Corn’d  of  Adam  and  of  Eve, 

If  any  will  climb  higher, 

1  give  him  leave. 
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St'at’g  mxtf 


Wednesday,  Mar.  24. 
St.  William  of  Norwich-High  Water  S7»  hfteri 

probate  Jews, 


Mar.  24, 


Mar  25 , 


^it _ #|>  rr  „  After. 

Our  «Hliit/TnentionedSto-day  was  crucified  in  defence  of  Christ  by  a  gang  of  re¬ 
probate  Jews,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age.  It  seems  that  the  Jews  have  in  se¬ 
veral  instances  perpetrated  similar  atrocities  in  those  times,  and  Jiave  even  escaped 

the  punishment  awarded  by  the  law.  ... 

1830.— Marianne  Colston,  in  her  Journal  of  a  Tour  through  France  and  Ualv.  noticeB 
in  the  following  words,  a  sight  she  witnessed  to-day,  after  viewing  the  Rospighosl 
Palace,  at  Rome,  “  This  morning.”  says  our  fair  authoress,  we  saw  the  Pro¬ 
cession  of  Virgins,  who  receive  each  thirty  crowns  from  the  Pope,  as  a  dower  either 
for  matrimony,  or  a  conventual  life  according  to  their  choice.  They  were  all 
attired  in  white,  and  those  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  cloister  wore  on 
their  heads  little  crowns,  elegantly  made,  either  of  silver  or  artificial  roses,  or  in 
imitation  of  precious  stones,  as  tokens  that  they  were  destined  to  receive  the 
crown  of  virginity.  Many  of  them  did  not  look  above  ten  or  eleven  years  o,d,~ 
how  much  too  young  for  them  to  venture  on  a  decision  of  so  much  importance  ! 
This  ceremony  took  place  in  the  church  of  Maria  Sopia  Minerva. 

Thursday,  Mar.  25 

Annunciation  of  Our  Lady. — Sun  rises  50m  ajter  5 — sets  1 1m  after  6. 

This  festival  appears  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  many  writers  agreeing  that  it  was 
instituted  in  the  seventh  century,  while  others  have  dated  its  origin  as  early  as 
the  year  350.  The  common  or  vulgar  name  hy  which  this  day  is  known,  is  Lady- 
Day,  or  the  one  consecrated  to  the  honour  of  the  Virgin. 

18.6.— Expired  on  this  day  at  the  great  age  of  92,  the  Honourable  and  Right  Reve¬ 
rend  Shute  Barrington,  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham.  His  lordship  filled  his  high, 
princely,  and  arduous  situation  with  the  greatest  prudence  and  liberality.  Pew 
prelates  have  been  more  solicitous  to  select  deserving  persons  on  whom  he  might 
bestow  his  valuable  preferments.  He  founded  several  schools  in  his  diocese,  and 
together  with  Ills  friend  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  was  the  chief  founder  of  the 
Society  for  bettering  the  condition,  and  increasing  the  comforts  of  thy  Poor.  His 
literary  works  were  chiefly  sermons  and  charges,  besides  a  new  edition  of  ills  fa¬ 
ther’s  Miscellanea  Sacra. 

Friday,  Mar.  26. 

High  Water  14 m  after  2  Morn  — 37m  after  2  Aftern. 

Mar  26,  1156  — Died  by  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  the  learned  and  pious  Dr  Gilbert  West,  better 
known  as  the  able  translator  of  the  Odes  of  Pindar.  Dr.  Johnson,  speaking  of 
this  performance  of  his  brother  author,  says,-.'4  It  is  the  product  of  great  labour, 
and  great  abilities.” 

Saturday  Mar.  27. 

Sf  John  of  Egypt. — Sun  rises  44m  after  5 — sets  17m  after  6. 

This  saint  lived  ttie  life  of  an  anchorite  in  a  rocky  cell  near  Lvcopolis  ;  he 
existed  upon  undressed  herbs,  roots,  and  grain.  On  Saturdays  and  Sundays, 
he  gave  spiritual  instruction  to  those  that  would  come  to  his  retired  dwelling  to 
hear  him  discourse. 

Mar.  27,  1699. — Expired  on  this  day,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Stilllngfleet,  author  of  Origines  Sacrse. 
He  was  a  man  of  profound  learning,  an  able  writer,  and  a  sound  divine. 

Sunday,  Mar.  28. 

FIFTH  SUNDAY  IN  T, K NT. 

Less,  for  the  Day ,  S  chap.  Exodus  morn. — 5  chap.  Exodus  even.  St  Gontran.  King  Sf  Conf. 

Mar.  28,  1829. — Expired,  /et.  66,  Henry  Hase,  the  chief  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Time’s  Telescope  for  the  present  year  thus  speaks  of  him,  “  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  extraordinary  abilities,  and  of  a  social  disposition.  His  attention  to  business, 
great  arithmetical  attainments,  and  strict  integrity  of  principle,  were  noted  and 
appreciated  by  the  late  Abraham  Newland,  under  whose  fostering  care,  he  rose  gra¬ 
dually  from  a  comparatively  humble  station  to  the  office  of  assistant  or  second 
cashier.  He  was  also  one  of  the  executors  of  Mr.  Newland,  and  at  his  decease 
was  appointed  by  the  Honorable  Board  of  Directors  to  succeed  him  in  his  office. 

Monday,  Mar.  29. 

Eustatius ,  abbot. — High  Water  13m  after  5  morn — 34m  after  5  After. 

Our  saint  was  spiritual  lather  to  600  monks  and  several  bishops  and  saints.  He 
died  a.d  .  625. 

Mar.  29,  l/ll.  -Died  Bishop  Ken.  a  man  of  the  most  amiable  manners,  extensive  charity,  and 
exemplary  piety.  He  attended  the  last  hours  of  Charles  II.,  but  was  prevented 
fiom  exercising  his  official  duties  by  the  popish  priests  that  surrounded  the  expir- 
ing  monarch.  Bishop  Ken  was  the  author  of  the  Evening  Hymn. 

Tuesday,  Mar.  30. 

St.  Regulus. — Sun  rises  58m  aft  5  Morn — sets  23m  aft  6  Aftern 
oa  a  saiut’  who  was  culled  Rieul,  was  Apostle  and  Bishop  ol  Senlis. 

Mar.  30,  1,  99.  The  gallant  Sir  Sidney  Smith  to-day  repulsed  the  late  Napoleon  and  his  troops 
in  a  violent  attack  on  the  Fort  St.  John  d’Acre.  At  this  once  noble  place,  Edward 
**»  (.then  prince,)  received  a  wound  from  a  poisoned  daggtr,  which  his  amiable  and 
heroic  consort  eured  by  sucking  the  venom  from  it,  at  the  risk  of  her  life. 

In  °nronaM’nfThe  2affeur®*  an  original  French  tale.— A  Paper  on  B.  R.Haydon  the  Painter— 
the  rural  poet, ™  H°rn’  ®  SC°Uh  Legend  J  and  an  unPublished  Poem  of 
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ftlugtratetr  brittle. 


THE  CHAUFFEURS 

AN  ANECDOTE  OP  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

The  biography  of  the  French  Jonathan 
Wild,  M.Vidocq,  renders  any  explanation 
of  the  above  title  unnecessary,  except  to' 
those  who  have  not  had  the  good  fortune 
to  peruse  those  interesting  memoirs.  To 
such  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some 
description  of  these  desperadoes.  The 
Chauffeurs  des  pieds  were  gangs  of 
ruffians,  who  broke  into  the  houses  of 
those  who  were  supposed  to  be  wealthy, 
and  extorted  a  confession  from  their  vic¬ 
tims  where  their  wealth  was  hidden,  by 
burning  or  roasting  the  soles  of  their 
feet. 

A  few  years  since,  a  band  of  these 
wretches  infested  the  Limousin  :  they  were 
headed  by  a  ruffian  named  Jacques  Duval, 
who,  though  scarcely  a  morning  dawned 
without  a  fresh  account  of  some  outrage 
13— Vol.  V.  N 


See  page  193 


committed  by  him  or  his  companions 
during  the  night,  evaded  all  pursuit  and 
completely  set  the  police  atdefiauce.  So 
great  was  the  terror  created  by  these 
wretches,  that  the  villagers  dreaded  the 
return  of  night,  and  often  formed  parties 
to  waich  until  day-break. 

Duval  had  long  observed  that  an  aged 
couple  dwelt  at  a  lonely  cottage,  at  least 
a  mile  from  any  human  habitation.  Re¬ 
port  said  that  they  were  rich,  and  the 
ruffian  determined  at  once  to  extort  from 
them  a  confession  of  their  wealth  and  the 
place  where  they  had  concealed  it.  Pierre 
Dud  on  and  his  aged  partner  had  just  sat 
down  to  their  supper,  when  Duval  and  his 
band  surrounded  the  house,  and  having 
forced  open  one  of  the  shutters,  they 
rushed  in  and  secured  their  victims.  Re¬ 
sistance  was  vain.  The  aged  Pierre  was 
seized  and  bound  in  an  instant,  and  on 
refusing  to  disclose  where  his  money  was 
hidden,  his  feet  were  immediately  brought 
in  contact  with  the  fire.  The  wretches, 
however,  were  disappointed  :  the  old  man 
bore  the  torment  with  surprising  forti¬ 
tude. 

t(  Hoist  him  up  into  the  chimney,”  cried 
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Duval,  “  and  smoke  the  old  rogue  to 
death.”. 

This  brutal  command  was  immediately 
obeyed,  and  the  aged  sufferer  was  sus¬ 
pended  over  the  fire  until  life  appeared 
extinct :  it  was  then  that  his  wife  yielded 
to  their  entreaties,  and  disclosed  the  secret 
which  her  husband  had  so  obstinately  re¬ 
fused  to  reveal.  Their  object  gained, 
Duval  and  his  companions  quitted  the 
house,  leaving  their  victim  in  a  dying 
state.  Pierre  Dudon  expired  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  of  the  injuries  he  had  received, 
and  his  murderer,  anticipating  the  inevit¬ 
able  result  of  such  a  guilty  career,  shortly 
after  quitted  his  associates  and  joined  the 
.French  army,  then  about  to  march  for 
Spain  to  the  succour  of  the  odious  Ferdi¬ 
nand. 

It  was  here  that  one  day  Duval,  with 
several  of  his  brother  soldiers,  met  in  a 
wine  house  :  each  boasted  of  his  exploits, 
and  amongst  the  rest  Duval,  who,  half 
intoxicated,  roared  out.  that  he,  when  in 
France,  had  been  a  chauffeur,  and  that 
he  had  once  smoked  an  old  rogue  of  a 
miser  to  death.  Unluckily  for  the  ruffian, 
one  of  his  comrades,  named  Jean  Perigord* 


who  had  not  made  so  free  with  the  wine- 
cup  as  the  others,  paid  particular  attention 
to  his  relation  :  he  had  been  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  the  village  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  Duval’s  exploits,  and  perfectly 
well  remembered  the  murder  of  the  old 
cottager.  He,  however,  had  the  pru¬ 
dence  to  remain  silent,  and  pretending  not 
to  notice  the  subject,  quitted  the  place 
and  committed  the  whole  to  paper. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  French  army, 
Perigord  hastened  to  the  scene  of  Duval’s 
atrocities,  and  instantly  laid  the  whole 
before  the  Maire  of  the  Commune.  The 
result  was  the  apprehension  of  Duval  and 
three  of  his  associates.  The  evidence 
against  them  was  complete :  the  widow 
of  Pierre  Dudon  identified  them,  and  they 
suffered  death  by  the  guillotine  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  the 
peasantry,  to  whom  they  had  once  been 
so  terrible. 

This  instance  of  retributive  justice  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  a  well-known 
anecdote  of  some  sixty  years  ago,  but  the 
reader  may  be  assured  of  its  authenticity. 

Alpha. 
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DONALD  O’  THE  MIST; 

OR, 

THE  DWARFIE’S  HORN. 
For  the  Olio. 


The  bonny  sun  was  sinkin’  down 
Behind  the  braes  o’  Ravenglen, 

When  up  came  Roderick  Ettershaw, 

Wi’  a’  his  merry  mountain  men; 

And  up  came  Rab  o’  Rubei  cross, 

And  up  came  Will  o’  Wildermere, 

And  mony  a  gallant  lad  beside, 

Wi’  hawk  and  hound,  and  hunting-spear. 

“  Behold,”  cries  Roderick  Ettershaw, 

“  Where  yonder  sunbeams  sink  to  rest, 
The  Warlock  reivers  castle  wa’, 

Frowns  o’er  Loch-Maben’s  bonny  breast; 
Though  tempest-riven,  auld,  and  grey. 
Though  ivy-shrowded  every  stone. 

I’ve  heard  auld  Hab  the  harper  say, 

He  comes  there  nightly  o’er  the  foam.” 

All  trace  of  daylight  now  had  died. 

And  night  had  op’d  her  raven  wing. 

No  star  appeared,  their  course  to  guide. 

And  all  around  was  drear  and  dim; 

When  sudden  loomin’  on  their  view 
A  misty  cavalcade  was  seen, 

And  foremost  rode  among  the  crew 
The  Warlock  reiver  Donald  Graern. 

Along  they  scour’d  wi’  furious  speed. 

Through  bog  and  brake,  o’er  moss  and  fen, 
Blood  mark’d  the  tread  o’  every  steed. 

And  sulphury  vapours  fill’d  the  glen. 

And  now  they  gain  the  river’s  marge, 

Now  gallop  through  the  silver  tide, 

And  vanish  ’mid  the  moulderin’  walls, 

Which  trail  along  its  western  side. 

Now  Autumn’s  bugle  blast  began 
To  chase  the  hovering  mists  away, 

And  Luna,  wi’  her  shinin’  clan, 

Came  out  in  a’  their  bright  array  ; 

And  in  her  bonnv  light  the  stream 
Roll’d  dimpling  onward  to  the  sea, 

As  tranquil  as  a  babie’s  dream, 

Or  dying  zephyr’s  minstrelsy. 

While  Roderick  gazed  in  silent  mood, 
Surrounded  by  his  mountain  band, 

A  dwarfish  form  before  him  stood, — 

A  sceptre  graced  its  wither’d  hand. 

Which  oft  it  brandish’d  in  the  air, 

And  mony  an  antic* gesture  flung, 

And  pointin’  to  the  reiver’s  tow.er. 

It  thus  in  shrieking  cadence  sang. 

“  On  the  banks  of  Loch  Maben 
Fair  Runnithven  stood, 

Till  the  red  Graem  deluged 
Its  hearth-stane  in  blood; 

At  the  blast  o’  his  trumpet. 

And  clash  o’  his  spear. 

Fell  Runnithven’s  glory. 

And  Runnithven’s  heir. 

4‘  On  the  banks  of  Loch  Maben, 

Ere  dawnin’  of  morn, 

Shall  be  heard  the  hraw  summon 
O’  Runnithven’s  horn ; 

The  red-handed  Donald 
Shall  sink  at  its  strain, 

And  Runnithven’s  lord 
Be  restor’d  to  his  ain.” 

The  dwarfie  waved  his  magic  wand. 

And  Roderick  and  his  mountain  men, 
Equipp’d  in  gleaming  armour,  flung 
A  stream  o’  radiance  down  the  glen  ; 


And  each  bestrode  a  gallant  barb, 

And  waved  on  high  a  dancin’  plume. 

And  bore  a  pond’rous  spear  and  targe. 
Which  flash’d  and  glitter’d  in  the  moon. 

Anon  a  sudden  trumpet  blast 

Rang  through  tlie  welkin  loud  and  shrill, 
The  starlit  skies  became  o’ercast, 

Grey  vapours  clouded  every  hill ; 

Amid  them  spears  and  helmets  gleam’d. 

And  smokin’  chargers  wildly  dash’d. 

And  distant  war-cries  fill’d  the  air. 

And  swords  and  axes  fiercely  clash’d. 

Enthron’d  upon  a  towering  cliff. 

Which  beetled  o’er  the  tide,  was  seen, 
Dilating  in  the  wreathing  mist. 

The  giant  form  of  Donald  Graem  ! 

Anon  a  gleam  of  steel  advanced. 

And  spear-heads  twinkled  up  the  rock, 
And  straight  a  sullen  plunge  was  heard, 
Amid  the  waters  of  the  loch. 

The  night-breeze  caught  the  welcome  sound, 
And  bore  it  far  o'er  hill  and  glen. 

And  voices  thunder’d  miles  around, 

“  Hail,  Roderick,  Lord  of  Runnithven  !” 

T.  F. 


By  Professor  Deivhurst. 

THE  GRADUAL  PROGRESS  OF  MAN  DURING 
THE  FIRST  STAGES  OF  ANIMAL  EXIST¬ 
ENCE.* 

(For  the  Clio.) 


Man,  the  chef  (Touvre  of  the  works  of 
an  omnipotent  Creator,  stands  justly 
placed  by  modern  naturalists  at  the  top 
of  the  class  mammalia,  and  is  situated  in 
an  order  by  himself,  i.  e.  Bimanum ,  and 
forms  the  head  of  the  whole  animal  king¬ 
dom,  not  only  in  point  of  his  superior 
intellectual  faculties,  but  likewise  in  his 
anatomical  conformation.  The  object  of 
the  present  paper  is  to  trace  the  gradual 
development  of  man  in  the  first  stages  of 
animal  existence.  In  this  state  he  differs 
widely  from  that  condition  in  which  he  is 
the  more  perfect  animal. 

My  limits  only  admitting  brevity,  I 
shall  without  further  observation  remark, 
that  at  a  very  early  period  after  the  Di¬ 
vine  Architect  has  given  the  future  being 
the  principle  of  life,  he  becomes  visible  ; 
but  is  only  created  piecemeal,  if  I  may 
use  this  profane  term.  Within  three 
weeks  after  the  period  of  conception,  the 
future  man  is  observed  in  the  womb  of 
the  mother ;  this  is  the  period  fixed  by 
that  luminary  of  anatomical,  physiologi- 

*  Strange  to  say,  that  although  numerous 
works  have  appeared  on  the  natural  history  of 
animals,  that  of  man  has  been  entirely  ne¬ 
glected,  and  no  lectures  on  this  subject  (ex¬ 
cepting  those  delivered  by  myself,  at  the  vari¬ 
ous  literary  institutions)  have  attempted  Us 
elucidation,  since  the  course  so  ably  delivered 
in  1816,  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  at  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Surgeons. 
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cal,  and  surgical  science,  John  Hunter  ; 
but  that  venerable  and  learned  zootomist. 
Sir  Everard  Home,  has  discovered  it  at 
the  early  period  of  eight  days*  after  con¬ 
nubial  intercourse  ;  even  at  the  third  week 
it  is  very  minute,  being  not  larger  than  a 
small  pea,  but  after  the  first  month,  it 
rapidly  increases  in  size  ;  at  this  period, 
the  part  most  observable  is  the  brain  and 
organs  of  vision,  with  a  little  aperture 
which  afterwards  becomes  the  mouth  ; 
and  thus  we  see,  that  the  unerring  builder 
has  first  formed  those  portions  which  are 
the  most  necessary  to  man’s  future  com¬ 
forts  and  intercourse  with  the  external 
world,  and  likewise  has  appointed  them 
to  the  most  elevated  situation,  as  Dr. 
Darwin  beautifully  expresses  it,efrom  their 
being  the  seat  of  sensation,  the  light  of 
understanding,  and  the  faculty  of  sight.’ 
The  diminutive  being  I  have  attempted  to 
describe  rapidly  increases  in  growth, 
so  fast  that  it  has  been  estimated  by 
an  able  continental  physiologist,  Soem- 
merring,  to  increase  300,000  times  its 
primitive  size  ;  about  forty-five  times  from 
the  third  to  the  fifth,  and  subsequently 
about  fifteen  times. 

At  the  second  month,  the  arms  and 
fore-arms  appear,  with  the  rudiments  of 
the  lower  extremities  ;  about  the  ninth  or 
tenth  week  these  are  completed,  and  the 
walls  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  become 
perfected,  the  external  ears  become  vi¬ 
sible,  and  the  infantile  foetus,  (if  I 
may  use  the  term,)  is  created,  and 
ail  it  requires  for  its  entrance  into  the 
world,  is  time  for  its  subsequent  growth, 
and  blood  for  its  nourishment,  which 
fluid,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  contains 
three  very  important  properties,  viz.  Se¬ 
cretion,  i.  e.  it  forms  and  secretes  the 
bones,  fluids,  and  every  part  of  the  body  ; 
Nutriiio?i ,  i.  e.  the  nourishment  of  the 
system  ;  and  Vivijicalion ,  or  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  life.  Tiie  child  gradually  in¬ 
creases  in  size,  until  a  period  of  about 
forty  weeks  elapses  after  its  first  forma¬ 
tion,  when  the  unerring  voice  of  the  great 
author  of  nature  calls  for  the  entrance  of 
the  infant  into  this  world,  when  on  the 
first  draught  of  atmospheric  air,  import¬ 
ant  changes  take  place,  not  only  in  the 
economy  of  the  infant,  but  likewise  in  its 
character.  Before  its  birth  it  existed  after 
the  manner  of  a  fish,  after  birth  it  assumes 
the  character  of  a  higher  animal ;  and  I 
may  observe  that  these  changes  after 
birth  are  not  peculiar  to  the  human  sub¬ 
ject  alone,  but  is  also  found  in  all  ani¬ 
mals  who  bring  forth  and  suckle  their 


Tlie  preparation  illustrating  this  curious 
tact,  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  ot  Surgeons  in  London. 
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young  ;  in  fact,  all  the  extensive  class 
mammalia.  Before  1  conclude  this  sub¬ 
ject,  I  wish  to  correct  an  error  which  is 
not  only  prevalent  among  the  uneducated 
classes  of  the  community,  but  also  in 
the  higher ;  and  in  fact,  it  forms  part 
and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
supposition  is  founded  on  the  erroneous 
idea  that  a  foetus  (or  child  before  birth) 
does  not  possess  life  until  the  fourth 
month,  commonly  termed  by  matrons, 
the  period  of  quickening,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  those  base  characters  who  effect 
the  premature  destruction  of  their  off¬ 
spring,  are  not  liable  either  in  England, 
Ireland,  or  the  Continent,  to  punish¬ 
ment,  until  that  period  has  elapsed,  and 
in  Scotland  not  at  all,  until  the  birth  of 
the  child  ;  the  laws  of  modern  Athens 
maintaining  that  a  child  does  not  possess 
life  until  birthf  This  is  absurd,  for  in 
the  little  creature  discovered  by  Sir  E. 
Home,  life  was  as  great  as  it  would  have 
been  in  any  subsequent  period  of  its 
existence,  had  it  lived  ;  and,  strange  to 
say,  the  same  opinion  as  that  enter¬ 
tained  by  England  and  Ireland,  is  main¬ 
tained  by  America  and  most  civilized 
nations.  J 

In  my  next,  I  shall  consider  the  changes 
of  man,  from  his  birth  to  his  death. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Olio. 

Sir, — The  following  little  piece,  bv  the 
highly  gifted  author  of  the  “  Farmer’s 
Boy,”  was  given  to  a  late  relative  by  the 
lady  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  I  have 
in  my  possession  the  original  MS.,  and 
am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  print¬ 
ed.  As  I  think  this  extempore  effusion, 
(for  I  believe  I  may  almost  give  it  that 
term,)  partakes  of  the  natural  simplicity 
and  good  sense  which  run  through  Bloom¬ 
field’s  productions,  I  shall  feel  happy  in 
seeing  it  placed  among  the  literary  gems 
which  grace  the  pages  of  the  Olio. 

I  am,  your’s,  &c.  H.Tnce. 

St.  Margaret's ,  near  Dovor . 

Madam,  Dec.  5,  1801. 

Peace  is  the  word,  a  glorious  cause  for  joy, 
And  who  more  peaceful  than  a  Farmer’s  Boy  ? 
O bscure  by  birth,  ’midst  Fashion  loth  to  climb. 
Permit  your  rustic  thus  to  plead  in  rhyme. 

You  tell  me,  mirth  and  music  will  be  there  j 
Share  you  the  melody,  the  gladness  share  ; 

But  how  can  I  ’midst  sparkling  gems  be  seen} 
What  can  my  folly,  what  my  rashness  mean? 
To  meet  the  gay.  the  titled,  and  the  brave, 
l  o  see  the  plumes  of  dazzling  beauty  wave; 

1  o  meet,  as  meet  I  must,  the  piercing  eye, 

To  hear,  and  ’midst  a  blaze  of  light,  reply. 


+  Vide  Beck’s  Elements  of  Medical  Juris¬ 
prudence,  by  Drs.  Darwall  and  Dunlop. 
t  Ibid. 
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Then  shall  I  wish  for  some  sweet  sheltering 
grove, 

Some  quiet  corn-field  (such  as  still  I  love), 

At  ease  to  meditate,  or  lone  reclin’d. 

Pour  forth  the  raptures  of  a  busy  mind  ; 

Rude  as  the  clods  from  whence  I  came  am  I, 
Sickly  in  frame,  perchance  a  little  shy. 

If  sense  with  rudeness  dwells,  it  seems  to  say, 
“  Reflect  thee,  Giles,  reflect,  and  keep  away. 
Thy  mind  is  known,  the  fair  have  seen  thee 
write. 

Then  keep  thy  heavy  person  out  of  sight.” 

I  must  positively  request  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  absent  myself,  and  if  I  hear 
no  more  from  Mrs.  P — ,  whom  I  would 
not  willingly  offend,  or  receive  no  note 
from  her  to-morrow,  shall  wish  her  all 
happiness  at  home. 

Orange  Si.  Robert  Bloomfield. 


For  tke  Olio. 


Tys  plensaunt  to  rove  in  the  merie  grenewode 
In  our  coates  of  Kendal  grene, 

To  waken  the  morne  with  hallo  and  borne, 
And  rouse  the  redde  dyr  from  his  wwdelande 
skrene  j 

O  with  jolitye  ryfe 
Is  your  forrestyr’s  lyfe, 

No  sorrowes  hath  he  fo  perplex  hym  I  wene. 

Tys  swete  to  repose  when  the  redde  sunne 
throwes 

His  fierie  beamis  on  the  glade, 

In  a  flowerie  noke  by  some  bablyng  broke, 

Or  lye  in  the  oke-tree  shade  ■, 

While  the  dremie  breeze 
Scarce  ruffles  its  leaves. 

And  distantiye  tinkles  some  foamyng  cascade. 

Rut  sweeter  than  alle  is  the  glystering  falle 
Of  the  moonlighte  so  mild  on  the  plain. 
Then  blythlie  we  trolle  the  wassayling  bowle, 
And  quaff  in  her  radiance  fulle  fayn  j 
While  the  grey  hooded  trwle. 

On  his  nighllye  strolle. 

Peals  round  some  olde  turret  his  jovial  straine. 

»  I «  F . 


THE  BATTAS, 

A  RACE  OF  CANNIBALS  IN  SUMATRA. 

Among  the  variety  of  people  who  in¬ 
habit  the  different  portions  of  Sumatra 
must  be  mentioned  one, — the  Battas,— 
among  whom  the  horrible  custom  of  can¬ 
nibalism  unquestionably  prevails. 

e  Now  do  not  be  surprised,’  said  Sir 
Stamford  to  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  e  at 
what  I  shall  tell  you  regarding  them,  for 
I  tell  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
To  prepare  you  a  little,  1  must  premise 
that  the  Battas  are  an  extensive  and  popu¬ 
lous  nation  of  Sumatra,  occupying  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  the  island  lying  be¬ 
tween  Acheen  and  Menangkabu,  reach¬ 
ing  to  both  the  shores.  The  coast  is  but 
thinly  inhabited,  but  in  the  interior  the 
people  are  said  to  be  “  as  thick  as  the 
leaves  of  the  forest perhaps  the  whole 
nation  may  amount  to  between  one  or  two 


millions  of  souls.  They  have  a  regular 
government,  deliberative  assemblies,  and 
are  great  oiators  ;  nearly  the  whole  of 
them  write,  and  they  possess  a  language 
and  written  character  peculiar  to  them¬ 
selves.  In  their  language  and  terms,  as 
as  well  as  in  some  of  their  laws  and  usa¬ 
ges,  the  influence  of  Hinduism  may  be 
traced,  but  they  have  also  a  religion  pe¬ 
culiar  to  themselves  they  acknowledge 
the  one  and  only  great  God,  under  the 
title  Dibaia  Assi  Assi,  and  they  have  a 
Trinity  of  great  Gods,  supposed  to  have 
been  created  by  him.  They  are  warlike, 
extremely  fair  and  honourable  in  all  their 
dealings,  most  deliberate  in  all  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  their  country  is  highly  culti¬ 
vated,  and  crimes  are  few. 

f  I  have  said  the  Battas  are  not  a  bad 
people,  and  I  still  think  so,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  they  eat  one  another,  and  relish  the 
flesh  of  a  man  better  than  that  of  an  ox 
or  a  pig.  You  must  merely  consider  that 
I  am  giving  you  an  account  of  a  novel 
state  of  society.  The  Battas  are  not  sa¬ 
vages,  for  they  write  and  read,  and  think 
full  as  much,  and  more,  than  those  who 
are  brought  up  at  our  Lancastrian  and 
national  schools.  They  have  also  codes 
of  laws  of  great  antiquity  ;  and  it  is  from 
a  regard  for  these  laws,  and  a  veneration 
for  the  institutions  of  their  ancestors,  that 
they  eat  each  other.  The  law  declares, 
that  for  certain  crimes,  four  in  number, 
the  criminals  shall  be  eaten  alive.  The 
same  law  declares  also,  that  in  great  wars, 
that  is  to  say,  one  district  with  another, 
it  shall  be  lawful  to  eat  the  prisoners, 
whether  taken  alive,  dead,  or  in  their 
graves.  In  the  four  great  cases  of  crimes, 
the  criminal  is  also  duly  tried  and  con¬ 
demned  by  a  competent  tribunal.  When 
the  evidence  is  heard,  sentence  is  pro¬ 
nounced,  when  the  chiefs  drink  a  dram 
each,  which  last  ceremony  is  equivalent 
to  signing  and  sealing  with  us.  Two  or 
three  days  then  elapse  to  give  lime  for 
assembling  the  people  ;  and  in  cases  of 
adultery  it  is  not  allowed  to  carry  the  sen¬ 
tence  into  effect,  unless  the  relations  of 
the  wife  appear  and  partake  of  tiie  feast. 
The  prisoner  is  then  brought  forward  on 
the  day  appointed,  and  fixed  to  a  stake 
with  his  hands  extended.  'The  husband, 
or  party  injured,  comes  up  and  takes  the 
first  choice,  generally  the  ears  ;  the  rest 
then,  according  to  their  rank,  take  the 
choice  pieces,  each  helping  himself  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  liking.  After  all  have  par¬ 
taken,  the  chief  person  goes  up  and  cuts 
off  the  head,  which  he  carries  home  as  a 
trophy.  The  head  is  hung  up  in  front  of 
the  house,  and  the  brains  are  carefully 
preserved  in  a  bottle  for  purposes  of  witch- 
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craft,  &c.  In  devouring  the  flesh,  it  is 
sometimes  eaten  raw,  and  sometimes  gril¬ 
led,  but  it  must  be  eaten  upon  the  spot. 
Limes,  salt,  and  pepper,  are  always  in 
readiness,  and  they  sometimes  eat  rice 
with  the  flesh,  but  never  drink  toddy  or 
spirits.  Many  carry  bamboos  with  them, 
and,  filling  them  with  blood,  drink  it  off. 
The  assembly  consists  of  men  alone,  as 
the  flesh  of  man  is  prohibited  to  the  fe¬ 
males  ;  it  is  said,  however,  that  they  get 
a  bit  by  stealth  now  and  then.’ 

Sir  S.  Raffles'  Life  and  Services. 


A  GRAVE  REHEARSAL. 

UNDERTAKERS, 

StfRELY  Dame  Nature  tried  to  cry, 

The  morning  when  she  made  the  die 
For  moulding  undertakers  ; 

With  sallow  visag’d,  tearecrow  forms 
Brought  into  life  in  clouds  and  storms. 

With  hands  to  knead  their  fellow-worms, 

And  take  them  to  the  hakers. 

Their  grave-stone  eye-balls,  deadly  white, 
Hang  out,  like  dags  of  true j  in  fight, 
Assign-boards  to  the  dying; 

Whilst  their  suppress’d  lugubrious  moan, 
Borrow’d  from  Satan  as  a  loan, 

But  seems  to  echo  as  from  stone 
Automatons  in  crying. 

Their  very  vesture,  cut  from  palls 
Too  brown  to  deck  the  hearse,  recalls 
Grim  death’s  fatality  ; 

Like  Pluto’s  myrmidons  on  earth. 

Their  prescient  parents  gave  them  birth. 
Industriously  to  cause  a  dearth 
In  live  mortality. 

And  when  they’ve  placed  our  burial  urns 
In  vaults,  like  snuff-jars  of  returns 
Man’s  last  magnificence  ; 

Making  rife  merriment  of  woes, 

Arrang’d  upon  the  hearse  in  rows. 

They  laugh  away,  like  carrion  crows, 

At  death’s  omnipotence. 

At  last,  they  mount  their  own  black  carriage, 
And  end,  by  taking  death  in  marriage, 

Their  body  raklngs. 

The  remnants  ot  their  mortal  dust, 

Encased  within  a  leaden  crust. 

Are  laid  beneath  the  earth,  in  trust 
For  undertakings.  New  Mon. 


PETITION  of  ANTHONY  BABINGE- 
TON  to  QUEEN  ELIZABETH, 

Imploring  her  Pardon  and  acknow¬ 
ledging  his  Treason. 

“  ‘  Most  gralious  sovreigne  yf  aither 
bitter  teares  and  a  pensif'e  contrite  harte 
or  any  dutyfull  si-hte  of  the  wretched 
synne^  might  worke  any  pity  in  your 
royall  breste,  I  would  wringe  out  of  my 
drayned  eyes  &s  much  bloode  as  in  be- 
moaninge  my  dreary  tragedyes  sbold  la¬ 
mentably  be  way  II  my  fauhe  and  som- 
what  (no  dought)  move  you  to  com¬ 
passion,  but  syns  there  is  no  proportione 


betwixte  the  qualyti  of  my  crime  and  any 
humane  commiseration,  shewe  sweet 
Queene  some  mirakles  on  a  wretch  that 
lyethe  prostrate  in  yr.  prison,  most 
grivously  bewaylinge  his  offennes  and 
imploringe  such  comforte  at  your  anoynted 
hands  as  my  poore  wives  misfortunes  dothe 
begge,  my  childs  innocence  dothe  crave, 
my  gyltlesse  family  dothe  wishe,  and  my 
heynous  trecherye  dothe  leaste  deserve  : 
so  shall  your  divine  mersy  make  your 
glorye  shyne  as  far  above  all  princes,  as 
my  most  horrible  practises  are  most  de¬ 
testable  amongest  your  beste  subjectes, 
whom  lovinglye  and  happelye  to  go- 
verne  I  humbly  beseche  the  mersye 
master  himself  to  grante  for  his  sweete 
sonnes  sake  Jesus  Christe. 

Yol  maties  most  unfortunate  (bicause 
most  dislo)  all  Subjecte) 

Anthonye  BabingetonJ 

“  The  document  is  labelled  as  follows; 

“‘Anthonie  Babingtpn,  prisoner  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  to  the  Q.  Matte.’ 

“  As  the  following  circumstances  re¬ 
lating  to  Babington’s  associates  and  con¬ 
spiracy  may  prove  interesting,  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  lay  them  before  our  readers. 

“  Anthony  Babington  was  a  young 
gentleman  of  good  fortune  and  family  in 
Derbyshire,  who  having  become  acquaint¬ 
ed,  when  at  Paris,  with  the  Bishop  of 
Glasgow,  then  Ambassador  at  the  French 
Court,  from  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was, 
by  that  dignitary  recommended  to  the 
Queen  as  a  person  in  every  respect  de¬ 
serving  of  her  esteem  and  affection.  The 
result  was  a  correspondence  between 
Mary  and  Babington,  which  was  carried 
on  in  cyphers,  when  the  impetuous  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  latter  and  his  commiseration 
for  the  Queen’s  captivity,  prompted  him 
to  become  her  jorincipal  agent  in  a  plot 
for  the  delivery  of  Mary,  and  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  Elizabeth.  In  this  machina¬ 
tion  he  was  joined  by  the  following  gen¬ 
tlemen,  as  zealous  Catholics  as  himself, 
namely,  Edward  Windsor,  brother  to 
the  Lord  of  that  name  ;  Thomas  Salis¬ 
bury,  a  gentleman  of  good  repute  in 
Devonshire  ;  Charles  Tilney,  one  of  the 
Queen’s  pensioners;  Chydioch  Tichburn, 
of  Hampshire  ;  Edward  Abington,  son 
of  the  Queen’s  cofferer ;  Robert  Gage,  of 
Surry  ;  John  Travers  and  John  Char- 
nock,  of  Lancashire  ;  John  Jones  Barn¬ 
well,  of  a  noble  Irish  family  ;  Henry 
Dunne,  Clerk  in  the  First  Fruit  Office  ; 
and  John  Savage,  one  of  the  principal 
instigators  of  the  plot.  Into  the  above 
association  one  Pollie  introduced  himself, 
a  man  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Scottish  Queen,  who  is 
conjectured  to  have  revealed  r  to  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham  the  result  of  all 
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their  consultations.  To  the  above  indi¬ 
viduals  Babington  communicated  his 
plans  ;  the  conspirators  frequently  assem¬ 
bling  at  taverns,  where  they  feasted 
largely  and  drank  deep,  pleasing  them¬ 
selves  with  the  expectation  of  the  honours 
that  would  ultimately  be  heaped  upon 
them.  This  extravagant  conduct  was 
carried  to  such  a  length,  that  those  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  the  assassins,  were  por¬ 
trayed  with  Babington  iu  the  centre,  the 
limning  bearing  this  inscription  :  Quor- 
sufn  hcec  alio pr operant ibus.  It  is  stated 
that  this  picture  was  privately  shewn 
to  the  Queen,  who  [recognized  no  phy¬ 
siognomy  save  that  of  Barnwell,  who 
had  frequently  presented  himself  at  court. 
It  is  further  recorded,  that  Elizabeth, 
walking  abroad,  espied  Barnwell,  when 
turning  to  Hatton,  captain  of  the  guard, 
she  said,  ‘  Am  not  1  well  guarded ,  that 
have  not  a  man  in  my  company  that 
wears  a  sword,'  'which  remark  Barnwell 
repeated  to  his  associates  ;  adding,  that 
it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  have 
then  dispatched  her,  had  the  other  con¬ 
spirators  been  present. 

“  Elizabeth,  aware  of  the  dreadful 
storm  that  hung  over,  her,  determined  to 
escape  ;  remarking  to  Walsingham,  that 
e  by  not  avoiding  danger  when  she 
might ,  she  should  rather  seem  to  tempt 
than  trust  to  Providence when  it  was 
ordered ,  that  Babington  should  be  strictly 
watched  ;  who,  notwithstanding,  found 
means  to  escape,  by  perusing  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  letter  to  that  effect,  which 
was  received  while  he  was  seated  at  the 
table.  After  assuming  various  disguises, 
he  was  ultimately  taken,  with  the  whole 
of  his  confederates,  excepting  Windsor, 
who  was  never  after  heard  of.  ' 

•e  On  the  13th  of  September,  1586, 
seven  of  the  conspirators,  among  whom 
was  Babington,  were  arraigned  and  con¬ 
fessed  their  crime  ;  and  two  days  after, 
the  rest,  all  being  condemned,  with  the 
exception  of  Pol  lie,  who  is  said  to  have 
communicated  with  Walsingham,  as  pre¬ 
viously  stated. 

“The  execution  of  Babington,  who 
suffered  in  Giles’s  Fields,  was  particularly 
severe,  nay,  even  barbarous,  his  body 
being  cut  up  while  he  was  still  alive  ; 
when  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  Parce 
mihi  Domine  Jesu  ;  and  the  six  who 
were  executed  at  the  same  tune  shared 
similar  tortures.  The  following  day, 
being  the  21st  of  September,  seven  others 
concerned  were  also  pul  to  death  on  the 
same  spot,  but  in  a  more  merciful  manner, 
as  the  Queen,  on  being  given  to  under¬ 
stand  how  those  had  suffered  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day,  expressed  her  abhorrence  at 
their  having  been  cut  up  while  still  alive.” 


We  are  indebted  for  the  foregoing  in¬ 
teresting  particulars  of  the  ill-fated  Bab¬ 
ington  to  the  3rd  Number  of  the  Biblio¬ 
graphical  Miscellany ,  a  work  which  we 
have  before  introduced  to  the  attention  of 
our  numerous  readers  as  containing  avast 
fund  of  matter  of  no  ordinary  kind  ;  the 
present  number  (for  March)  is  equal,  if 
not  superior  to  those  that  have  preceded  it. 


THE  FAIR  SEX. 

When  Eve  brought  woe  to  alt  mankind. 
Old  Adam  called  her  wo -man : 

But  when  she  woo'd  with  love  so  kind, 

He  then  pronounced  it  woo  man  ; 

But  now  with  folly  and  with  pride. 

Their  husbands’  pockets  trimming, 

The  ladies  are  so  full  of  whims, 

That  people  call  them  whim-men. 

New  Mon  • 


BRITISH  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING. 

For  the  Olio. 


HISTORICAL  PAINTERS. 

B .  R.  Haydon. 


On  him  confer  the  painter’s  sacred  name, 
Whose  works  display  the  bright  historic 
flame ; 

Depicts  with  truth  the  great  of  ages  past. 
Names  born  not  to  perish,  but  for  ever  last. 


The  present  articles  in  continuation  of 
our  series,  is  a  good  opportunity,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  exhibition  of  Eucles  and 
Punch,  for  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the 
readers  of  the  Olio,  the  genius  and  merits 
of  the  artist  whose  name  adorns  the  head 
of  this  paper. 

Mr.  Haydon,  from  his  first  appearance, 
has  ever  been  distinguished  by  every  pas¬ 
sion  which  ought  to  inhabit  the  soul  and 
being  of  a  painter.  For  undying  love 
and  enthusiasm  for  his  art  he  has  never 
been  surpassed,  and  equals  the  inspired 
and  eloquent  Fuseli,  in  that  branch  of 
their  profession  which  that  eccentric  but 
great  man  endeavoured  to  excel  in,  the 
school  of  history  and  imagination.  Cou¬ 
pled  with  his  genius  and  excellencies, 
Haydon,  unfortunately,  has  likewise  been 
distinguished  by  his  sufferings  and  mis¬ 
fortunes.  The  injured  Barry  fell  a  mar¬ 
tyr  to  his  art,  and  Haydon  was  follow¬ 
ing  close  the  ruinous  track, —  a  track,  in 
other  countries  and  former  ages,  the  cer¬ 
tain  path  to  eminence  and  success,  but  in 
England,  the  land  of  civilization  and  re¬ 
finement, — the  certain  road  to  misery, 
starvation,  and  death  !  That  Haydon 
possesses  faults,  it  would  be  the  height 
of  servility  and  absurdity  not  to  admit, 
and  while  acknowledging  that  a  great 
deal  of  it  has  been  created  by  his  own 
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weakness,  yet  if  we  look  to  the  direct  ori- 
gin  of  it,  we  shall  find  more  occasion  to 
blame  the  country  than  the  painter.  His 
ambition  has  been,  and  we  trust,  still  is, 
to  rise  in  and  cultivate  his  art  to  the  ut¬ 
most  bound  of  human  capability,  and  to 
found  a  school  of  historical  painting  ;  at 
least  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  that  style,  with¬ 
out  which  painting  is  but  a  mechanical 
art,  and  patronage  misapplied  generosity. 
West,  under  the  immediate  eye  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  his  king,  was  enabled  to  devote 
his  long  life  and  great  talents  to  histori¬ 
cal  painting,  and  he  went  a  great  way  to 
the  cultivating  his  country’s  taste  in  that 
line.  He  was  a  quiei  genius,  he  was 
never  agitated  with  those  violent  bursts  of 
passion  which  were  continually  breaking 
forth  from  the  breast  of  Barry  ;  nor  did 
he  ever  take  up  the  pen  of  controversy 
and  satire,  and  thunder  out  truths,  that 
startled  his  enemies  and  jobbers  in  the 
art.  West  was  conscious  of  his  powers, 
but  he  possessed  not  the  strength  of  mind 
sufficient  to  defend  them  with  the  spirit  of 
Barry  nor  Haydon. 

Barry's  nature  was  highly  sensitive, 
mingled  with  vast  powers  of  intellect,  and 
refined  imagination. 

Fuseli  was  more  wild  in  his  concep¬ 
tions  than  Barry,  and  though  the  latter 
was  not  endowed  with  that  exaggerated 
idea  of  grandeur  of  form  and  invention, 
he  possessed  a  refinement  of  thought  and 
composition  which  the  former  wanted, 
while  the  ambition  of  both  was  to  become 
masters  in  the  department  of  history. 
Barry  brings  before  the  spectator  beings 
of  a  classic  age,  arrayed  in  the  simplicity 
and  grandeur  of  ancient  art ;  he  loved  to 
depict  the  life,  actions,  and  abode  of  gods. 
Fuseli  revels  in  all  that  is  wild,  vast,  and 
terrible  ;  nature  is  ever  in  a  chaos  of  con¬ 
fusion;  the  lightning’s  flash,  and  tem¬ 
pestuous  skies,  with  an  unearthly  blue- 
green  tint,  pervades  his  works  ;  his  forms 
are  always  in  action,  violent  and  distorted, 
while  imps,  hags,  wizards,  monsters,  and 
devils,  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  style  ; 
yet  he  is  ever  grand,  imposing,  sublime, 
and  oftentimes  beautiful.' 

Haydon  has  an  energy  of  mind,  which 
under  any  difficulty  supports  him.  This 
has  <  been  brought  to  the  test,  painfully 
so  ;  while  his  towering  ambition,  his  ar¬ 
dent  wish  to  arrive  at  distinction,  and  to 
be  ranked  among  the  few  historical  paint¬ 
ers  in  this  country,  will  ever  hold  him 
dear  in  the  memory  of  his  friends,  and 
an  object  of  admiration  to  future  great¬ 
ness.  His  misfortunes  may  be  attributed 
first,  to  his  devotion  for  historical  paint¬ 
ing,  which,  while  it  increases  the  fame 
and  powers  of  the  artist,  makes  him  a 
beggar  in  fortune,  not  in  the  abundance. 


nor  abstract  meaning  of  the  word,  but  a 
beggar,  even  for  mere  daily  pittance  y 
second,  to  his  independant  spirit,  partak¬ 
ing  of  the  sensibility  and  bitterness  of 
Barry,  which  cannot  brook  offence,  nor 
bear  to  find  his  works  torn  and  divested 
of  beauties,  and  accusations  made  de¬ 
preciating  his  best  attributes,  by  persons 
who  are  totally  unacquainted  with  every 
principle  and  feeling  for  the  arts,  and 
without  a  particle  of  generosity  and  liber¬ 
ality.  The  current  of  his  thoughts, 
wishes,  and  dearest  hopes,  have  been 
thwarted,  blasted,  and  destroyed  by  ig¬ 
norance,  prejudice,  and  the  iron  chain  of 
custom.  And  can  we  be  surprised  that 
his  spirit  should  break  forth  in  loud  invec¬ 
tives  against  his  ungrateful  country  ? — 
against  that  body  from  whom  ought  to 
emanate  every  encouragement  for  the  art, 
— the  Royal  Academy, — now  emerged 
into  a  shameful  and  degraded  monopoly, 
a  monopoly  of  the  honors  and  profits  of 
the  art. 

A  poor,  timid  spirit,  doubtless,  would 
succumb  to  all  this,  but  the  mind  of  Hay¬ 
don  burns  with  indignation  at  such  piti¬ 
ful  conduct,  and  he  comes  forth  to  uphold 
and  assert  the  dignity  of  his  art  in  the 
train  of  human  accomplishments.  But 
while  admitting  that  his  talents  have  not 
been  duly  appreciated,  and  that  he  has 
some  foundation  for  his  grievances,  we 
must  not  let  his  merits  blind  our  judg¬ 
ment,  nor  lean  to  the  partial  side,  but 
confess  his  faults,  both  as  an  artist  and  a 
man,  are  glaring  ;  but  they  are  the  ble¬ 
mishes  generally  attendant  on  aspiring 
spirits  :  his  faults  as  an  artist  are  more 
than  balanced  by  his  merits — his  concep¬ 
tion  is  grand  and  comprehensive,  his  in¬ 
vention  fertile  and  unmannered  ;  he 
strikes  us  more  by  the  stupendous  and 
gigantic  airs  of  his  figures,  than  by  their 
dignity  or  beauty  ;  his  ideas  of  female 
grace  and  loveliness  are  rather  coarse  and 
masculine,  wanting  that  easy  grace  of 
Corriggio,  and  the  divine  look  and  air  of 
Raphael.  His  male  figures  are  masterly 
paintings,  but  have  not  dignity  of  expres¬ 
sion  ;  his  children  are  beautiful  and  na¬ 
tural.  His  colouring  is  rich  and  harmo¬ 
nious  ;  his  draperies  well  painted,  the 
folds  broad  and  easy  ;  his  chiaro  scuro  is 
broad  and  massy,  devoid  of  violent  con¬ 
trasts,  and  therefore  the  more  natural  ; 
his  drawings  in  general  exact  ;  his  exe¬ 
cution  free  and  bold,  but  he  is  apt  to  be 
careless  in  the  details,  and  substitutes 
coarseness  for  freedom.  His  fancy  and 
humorous  pieces  partake  of  the  florid 
style  of  Rubens,  while  in  his  large  histo¬ 
rical  paintings,  a  rich  but  solemn  tone 
adds  to  the  beauty  and  impressiveness  of 
the  subject ;  for  instance,  bis  Judgment 
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of  Solomon,  and  Christ’s  Entry  into 
Jerusalem. 

Before  entering  into  a  criticism  of  his 
works  now  exhibiting,  we  will  detail  the 
imperfections  which  beset  him  as  a  man, 
an  ambitious  one ;  and  in  reciting  the 
character  of  Haydon  in  this  respect,  we 
canrrot  do  better  than  quote  the  following 
from  the  Spectator,  and  written  by  Addi¬ 
son,  it  is  so  perfect  an  illustration  of  our 
subject : — “  The  desire  of  fame  naturally 
betrays  the  ambitious  man  into  such  in¬ 
discretions  as  are  a  lessening  to  his  reputa¬ 
tion.  He  is  still  afraid  lest  any  of  his 
actions  should  be  thrown  away  in  private, 
lest  his  deserts  should  be  concealed  from 
the  notice  of  the  world,  or  receive  any 
disadvantage  from  the  reports  which 
others  make  of  them.  This  often  sets 
him  on  empty  boasts  and  ostentations  of 
himself,  and  betrays  him  into  vain  fantas¬ 
tical  recitals  of  his  own  performances. 
His  discourse  generally  leans  one  way, 
and  whatever  is  the  subject  of  it,  tends 
obliquely  either  to  the  detracting  of  others 
or  to  the  extolling  of  himself.  Vanity  is 
the  natural  weakness  of  an  ambitious  man, 
which  exposes  him  to  the  secret  scorn  and 
derision  of  those  he  converses  with,  and 
ruins  the  character  he  is  so  industrious  to 
advance  by  it.  For  though  his  actions 
are  never  so  glorious,  they  lose  their  lus¬ 
tre  when  they  are  drawn  at  large,  and 
set  to  show  by  his  own  hand  :  and  as  the 
world  is  more  apt  to  find  fault  than  com¬ 
mend,  the  boast  will  be  censured  when 
the  great  action  that  occasioned  it  is  for¬ 
gotten.” 

This  article  has  led  us  further  than  we 
at  first  anticipated,  therefore  the  notice  of 
Eucles,  Punch,  &c.  &c.  must  be  deferred 
to  form  another  speculation.  '  C.  I.  H. 


ing  tree,  but  they  had  taken  root,  and 
were  now  covered  with  foliage.  The 
grass  had  grown  over  the  grave  with  a 
luxuriance  that  made  the  spot  striking 
from  the  desolation  that  still  remained 
around  it. 

By  sunrise  De  Lancey  had  proceeded 
many  miles  on  his  way  to  Pattere,  where 
Jean  de  Castellon  resided.  It  would  have 
been  a  long  and  weary  foot  journey  for 
one  with  less  health  and  muscular 
strength  ;  but  it  was  his  favourite  way 
of  travelling,  and,  he  was  fully  of  opi¬ 
nion,  much  less  fatiguing  than  riding. 
And  then,  too,  he  could  stop  when  he 
pleased  and  converse  with  all  the  good 
humoured  pleasant  people  he  met,  and 
make  acquaintances  where  he  thought 
they  were  worth  making.  Nothing,  in 
fact,  could  be  pleasanter  than  De  Lan- 
cey’s  mode  of  travelling.  He  was  too 
much  accustomed  to  his  knapsack  to  find 
it  any  burden,  and  he  had  provident 
virtue  enough  to  secure  himself  means 
for  every  comfort  a  foot  traveller  could 
desire.  His  little  modicum  had  increased 
during  the  past  year,  and,  though  in  the 
thoughtless  benevolence  of  his  heart,  he 
sometimes  gave  a  few  francs  injudici¬ 
ously,  yet  he  alwrays  said,  in  some  way 
or  other,  they  brought  back  their  full 
interest. 

When  he  entered  Patiere  he  inquired 
for  the  house  of  Castellon,  and  was  di¬ 
rected  to  a  whitewashed  cottage  surround¬ 
ed  by  venerable  tress.  It  was  in  the 
month  of  June,  and  every  shrub  and 
flower  was  in  its  first  fragrance.  An 
old  man  was  sitting  on  a  bench  before 
the  door.  De  Lancey  approached  him 
with  a  respectful  air,  and,  taking  off  his 
hat,  said,  “  Monsieur  de  Castellon  ?’* 

“  The  same,”  he  replied. 


THE  CONSCRIPT  BROTHERS  ; 

A  TALE  OF  WATERLOO. 
Continued  from  p.  181. 


With  the  gay  and  thoughtless,  time 
passes  unmarked.  It  was  nearly  a  year 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  when  De 
Lancey  was  travelling  through  the  little 
village  in  which  he  had  been  introduced 
to  the  Landlord  of  u  The  Plucked  Hen.” 
He  stopped  to  pay  him  a  visit,  but  the 
host  was  changed.  The  room,  the  table, 
the  seats,  all  remained  the  same,  and  so 
forcibly  called  up  the  recollection  of  his 
promise  to  the  brothers,  that  his  con¬ 
science  smote  him  for  the  delay.  He 
went  immediately  to  visit  Edward’s  grave. 
He  had  taken  the  precaution  to  identify 
it  by  two  Lombardy  poplars,  which  he 
had  planted  opposite,  and  twisted,  into 
an  arch  over  the  grave.  They  were 
twigs  that  he  had  cut  from  a  neighbour- 


“  I  would  ask,”  said  the  soldier,  he¬ 
sitatingly,  “  for  Philip.” 

“  And  why  for  Philip  ?”  said  the  old 
man,  sternly,  (e  why  not  for  Conrad,  my 
eldest  born,  and  Edward,  my  youngest?” 
De  Lancey  made  no  reply.  “  Come,” 
said  he,  “  with  me,  and  l  will  show  you 
all  I  know  of  them.” 

He  arose  from  his  seat  and  walked 
slowdy  to  a  little  wicker  gate.  He  en¬ 
tered  it  and  proceeded  by  a  foot  path  to 
a  hillock  planted  with  trees.  The  soldier 
followed  in  silence.  It  was  the  family 
burying  ground.  Three  simple  grave¬ 
stones,  with  the  names  of  the  brothers 
inscribed  on  each,  were  placed  side  by 
side.  De  Lancey’s  question  was  an¬ 
swered.  Philip  had  never  returned  from 
the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

“  I  knew,”  said  he,  with  emotion, 
“  the  fate  of  Conrad  and  Edward  ;  but 
I  had  hoped  Philip  had  escaped.” 
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44  Not  one/’  said  the  father,  clasping 
his  hands,  “not  a  remnant  was  left.” 

44  I  was  a  fellow  soldier,”  said  De  Lan¬ 
cey.  44  I  was  quartered  with  them  the 
evening  before  the  battle.” 

44  A  soldier  in  Buonaparte’s  army  ?” 
said  the  old  man,  extending  his  hand. 
44  Then  you  too  are  a  Conscript  ?” 

44  No/’  said  De  Lancey,  44  I  was  no 
Conscript.  I  enlisted  voluntarily.”  The 
father  withdrew  his  hand  and  turned 
coldly  away. 

44  I  have  a  commission  from  your  son 
Conrad,”  said  De  Lancey,  44  but  it  is 
for  your  daughter,  and  I  must  deliver  it 
to  her.” 

As  they  approached  the  house,  Alice 
met  them  at  the  door.  The  sight  of  a 
soldier  revived  painful  recollections,  and 
a  cloud  came  over  her  bright  and  bloom¬ 
ing  countenance. 

De  Lancey  started  at  the  strong  resem¬ 
blance  she  bore  to  her  twin  brother. 
There  was  the  same  tranquil  expression 
of  sweetness  and  innocence  that  had 
lingered  on  his  face,  even  after  his  death. 
He  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom  and 
withdrew  the  miniature.  44  This,”  said 
he,  44  l  promised  your  brother  Conrad  to 
deliver  to  you  if  I  was  the  survivor.” 
Alice  took  it,  gazed  upon  it  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  rushed  into  the  house. 

The  Father,  with  an  air  of  authority, 
desired  De  Lancey  to  come  in.  The  sol¬ 
dier  proceeded  to  inform  him-  of  all  the 
circumstances  which  related  to  the  deaths 
of  his  two  sons.  44  Of  Philip,”  said  he, 
“I  know  nothing.  When  I  last  saw 
him  he  had  received  no  injury,  but  was 
in  the  heat  of  battle,  and  fighting  with 
a  bravery  worthy  of  Napoleon  him¬ 
self.” 

44  No  more  of  that,”  said  the  old  man, 
with  bitterness.  “You  say,”  continued 
he,  44  Conrad  died  in  your  arms.” 

44  He  did,”  replied  the  soldier,  44  and 
he  had  every  comfort,  and  the  best  of 
medical  advice  ;  and  as  for  attendance, 
it  would  not  be  becoming  for  me  to  sav 
much  about  that,  but  I  never  left  him', 
night  or  day,  as  long  as  he  lived.  I 
could  not  have  done  more  for  him  had 
it  have  been  the  Emperor  himself.” 

The  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  low 
voice,  and  seemed  to  have  escaped  him 
without  his  consent..  The  father,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  remark  them. 

“  I  hope,”  said  he,  44  my  son  died  like 
a  good  Protestant.” 

“  I  don’t  know  anything  about  that,” 
replied  De  Lancey,  44  but  l  am  sure  he 
died  like  a  Christian.” 

“  This  is  a  Popish  country/’  said  the 
old  man  ;  44  I  hope  he  had  no  father 
confessors  about  his  bed.” 


44  Not  one — not  a  limb  of  them/’  said 
the  soldier. 

De  Castellon  was  a  Swiss,  and  enter¬ 
tained  a  horror  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion. 

“  You  say,”  said  he,  44  that  my  poor 
Conrad  died  like  a  Christian.  Then  he 
confessed  his  sins  to  his  Maker,  and  died 
in  the  fear  of  God.” 

44  I  don’t  know,”  said  De  Lancey, 
44  what  he  might  confess,  for  that  was 
an  affair  between  his  Maker  and  him¬ 
self  ;/but  as  to  fear,  I  saw  nothing  that 
looked  like  it,  for  when  he  was  dying  he 
said,  4  I  did  not  expect  to  meet  my  dear 
Edward  so  soon,  but  I  am  going  home, 
after  all.’  ” 

“  You  must  stay  with  us  a  few  days,” 
said  the  old  man,  his  heart  melting  at 
the  thoughts  of  his  sons. 

44  Most  willingly,”  said  De  Lancey, 
44  if  you  will  give  me  some  employment. 
I  do  not  love  idleness,  and  about  a  place 
like  this,  a  pair  of  hands  can’t  come 
amiss.” 

It  was  amusing  to  see  with  what  faci¬ 
lity  the  soldier  adopted  the  habits  and 
employments  of  the  farmer.  His  ser¬ 
vices  grew  every  day  more  and  more  im¬ 
portant  to  De  Castellon.  A  treaty  of 
amity  seemed  to  be  formed  between 
them,  and  Buonaparte  was  never  alluded 
to  on  either  side.  A  sentiment  of  deli¬ 
cacy  had  prevented  De  Lancey  from 
delivering  the  letter  of  the  brothers,  for 
he  knew  the  contents,  and  that  they  re¬ 
lated  wholly  to  himself. 

The  intercourse  between  Alice  and  the 
soldier  was  friendly  and  confiding.  He 
learned  from  her  how  he  could  best 
assist  her  father  in  his  labours,  and  how 
he  could  be  most  useful  to  herself;  and 
they  soon  ceased  to  regard  each  other  as 
strangers..  His  present  mode  of  life  was 
to  the  soldier  like  a  new  existence.  To 
exchange  the  noise  and  bustle  of  a  camp 
for  the  serenity  and  stillness  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  to  feel  his  time  and  his  mind  occu¬ 
pied  without  the  feverish  excitement  of 
contest,  was  alone  delightful.  But  when, 
added  to  this,  he  felt  for  the  first  time 
the  power  of  woman,  her  innocent  and 
affectionate  smile,  the  sanctity  of  her 
virtue,  her  habitual  sacrifices  in  the 
arrangements  of  domestic  life,  and  her 
habits  of  temperance,  of  order,  and  of 
purity,  be  shrunk  from  the  recollection 
of  past  scenes.  This  feeling  he  expressed 
to  Alice,  whom  he  sportively  called-  his 
pet  lamb,  with  his  usual  frankness. 

44  What  a  forlorn  creature,”  said  he, 
44  have  I  hitherto  been  !  I  have  had  no¬ 
thing  to  love  or  to  watch  over — I  can  but 
just  remember  my  mother — and  yet, 
when  my  head  has  been  throbbing  with 
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pain,  I  have  sometimes  wished  I  could 
lay  it  in  her  lap  as  I  used  to  do  when  I  was 
a  child.  But  this  was  only  the  thought 
of  a  moment,  and  I  banished  it  as  un¬ 
manly,  for  I  only  considered  myself 
ennobled  by  the  ferociousness  with 
which'  I  fought  for  my  country.” 

“  Well,”  said  Alice,  smiling,  “  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  would  fight  again  if  you  could 
find  a  leader.” 

“No,”  he  replied,  “not  if  I  can  find 
employment  any  other  way.  My  views 
are  changed.  I  have  a  thousand  asso¬ 
ciations  which  are  new  to  me.  I  think 
I  am  going  back  to  childhood  again. 
The  flowers  have  the  same  fragrance  that 


they  used  to  have  when  I  was  a  boy,  and 
the  world  seems  to  me  to  be  just  created. 
I  desire  no  greater  happiness  than  to  live 
with  you  and  your  father  as  I  do  now, 
and  you  have  only  to  say  the  word,  and 
I  will  turn  my  sword  into  a  pruning 
knife.” 

It  was  by  such  language,  uttered  al¬ 
most  without  thought,  that  the  young 
couple  began  to  promise  endless  faith  to 
each  other. 

“  But  I  am  afraid,”  said  Alice,  after 
an  impassioned  burst  of  feeling  from  her 
lover,  “  that  my  father  will  never  con¬ 
sent  to  our  being  married.” 

e<  And  why  not  ?”  said  the  sanguine 
Fortunatus.  “  Where  can  he  find  a 
more  devoted  son-in-law — one  that  will 
do  a  harder  day’s  work  or  raise  a  finer 
crop  of  wheat  ?  Besides,  Alice,”  said 
he,  smiling  affectionately,  c‘  you  have 
been  bequeathed  to  me.  1  never  would 
have  told  you  about  the  thing  if  you  had 
not  voluntarily  given  me  your  heart,  but 
now  you  shall  know  the  whole.” 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had"  alluded  to 
the  letter.  Alice  listened  to  the  explana¬ 
tion,  without  participating  in  his  sanguine 
expectations.  She  knew  her  father  was 
tenacious  of  bis  projects,  and  that  he 
favoured  the  suit  of  her  cousin  Pierre. 

To  be  continued.) 


LECTURES  ON  POPULAR 
ANATOMY. 


We  have  had  much  pleasure  in  attend¬ 
ing  several  lectures  delivered  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dewhurst,  at  the  Infant’s  School 
House,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster, 
on  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
human  body,  compared  with  those  of 
animals  ;  in  which,  as  far  as  he  has  gone, 
Mr.  Dewhurst  has  succeeded  in  convey¬ 
ing  information  on  a  subject  hitherto 
considered  incapable  of  public  demon¬ 
stration.  The  last  lecture  (on  Friday, 
March  26)  “  On  the  mechanical  struc¬ 


ture  of  the  human  skeleton,”  was  ably 
considered  ;  the  subject  of  the  discourse 
being  entirely  divested  of  uncouth  techni- 
nical  terms,  which  often  render  many 
sciences  unintelligible  to  the  middling 
classes  of  the  community.  The  Lec¬ 
turer’s  observations  were  familiarly  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  splendid  series  of  prepara¬ 
tions,  drawings,  skeletons,  &c.  We  un¬ 
derstand  they  will  be  continued  every 
Friday  evening,  until  the  course  is  com¬ 
pleted  ;  and  we  can  assure  such  of  our 
readers  as  wish  to  obtain  some  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  anatomy  of  man,  that  they 
may  reap  amusement  and  instruction  from 
attending  the  remainder. 


“  The  Opening  of  the  Sixth  Seal,” 
Engraved  by  G.  H .  Phillips,  after 
the  Original  Picture  by  F.  Danby. 
1830. 


It  is  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  exul¬ 
tation  that  the  pleasing  duty  devolves  upon 
us  of  paying  a  tribute  to  the  talents  of 
Mr.  Danby,  whose  name,  as  a  painter, 
is  now  permanently  enrolled  among  those 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  connected 
with  Art,  who  ever  flourished  in  Great 
Britain.  The  magnificent  composition 
which  forms  the  subject  of  these  cursory 
remarks,  has  been  exposed  to  the  criterion 
of  public  approbation,  and  has  triumph¬ 
antly  withstood  the  test,  long  enough 
to  supersede  any  thing  like  detail  of  des¬ 
cription  on  the  present  occasion.  One  of 
the  most  masterly  characteristics  among 
the  many  combined  within  the  limits  of 
this  truly  astonishing  work,  is  the  gran¬ 
deur,  the  expanse,  and  the  decision  of 
that  rugged  mass  of  clouds  which,  in¬ 
tensely  contrasting  with  the  burst  of  ce¬ 
lestial  light  wherein  the  destroying  angel, 
in  the  very  perpetration  of  his  divine  mis¬ 
sion,  together  with  the  emblem  of  Re¬ 
demption  to  the  Faithful,  stand  revealed, 
— seem  fearfully  to  roll,  still  onward  and 
onward,  as  though  they  were  fraught 
with  thunderings  and  lightnings,  and 
storms  of  eternal  wrath,  over  which  the 
natural  co-operation  and  re-action  of  at¬ 
mospheric  elements  would  vainly  seek  to 
exercise  their  customary  controul.  Then, 
again,  that  picture  of  suffering  humanity 
in  the  foreground  below  ! — what  an  im¬ 
pressive  lesson  to  the  wicked  who  now 
walk  the  face  of  this  earth,  hitherto  re¬ 
joicing  in  their  deeds  of  iniquity  and 
darkness.  There  stands  the  bondsman, 
his  manacles  severed,  and  himself  erect, 
not  in  native  majesty,  but  in  the  terrific 
attitude  of  a  wretch  supplicating  prompt 
annihilation  to  himself  as  well  as  to  the 
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potentates  and  oppressors  of  the  land,  and 
that  too  as  an  especial  act  of  supreme 
mercy.  Nor  does  the  awful  prayer  as¬ 
cend'  unheard  :  —  that  avenging  flash, 
which  gleams  downward  athwart  the  face 
of  insulted  Heaven,  scattering  and  rend¬ 
ing  asunder  the  pyramidical  pile  of  rocks 
to  the  right,  utters  a  response  of  tremend¬ 
ous  import.  Scattered  far  and  near, 
around  this  conspicuous  figure,  we  behold 
groups  of  prostrate  and  forlorn  women  ; 
each  and  all, — even  in  this,  their  hour  of 
desolation,  when  every  aspect  is  either 
overshadowed  with  gloom,  or  writhing 
with  distortion,  from  the  secret  but  stern 
pangs  of  inward  contrition, — evincing  the 
absolute  sway  that  such  forms  and  such 
aspects  were  calculated  to  usurp  over  the 
infatuated  sons  of  recklessness  and  riot, 
in  the  day  of  fancied  serenity.  In  short, 
to  the  heart  of  the  imaginative  beholder 
— and  an  imaginative  beholder  he  ought 
to  be,  who  dares  to  scrutinize  a  composi¬ 
tion  so  sublimely  imaginative, —  to  the 
heart  of  such  a  beholder,  then,  does  every 
look,  every  gesture  of  the  simple,  miser¬ 
able,  fallen  and  perishing  children  of 
mortality  depicted  here,  blended  with  the 
tremendous  and  supernatural  agency  of 
Omnipotence,  vibrate  with  the  agonising 
thrill  of  Despair. 

We  have  only  to  add  our  congratula¬ 
tions  to  the  public  on  the  occasion  of  so 
rare  and  so  valuable  an  acquisition — cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  astonishing  specimen  of 
the  mezzotinto  style  of  engraving  ever 
yet  produced,  and  one  that  cannot  fail 
of  greatly  adding  to  the  high  and  well- 
merited  fame  of  Mr.  Phillips — to  their 
repositories  of  works  belonging  to  the  Fine 
Arts.  Equal  congratulations,  together 
with  unqualified  acknowledgment  of  ad¬ 
miration,  are  likewise  due  to  Mr.  Danby, 
on  the  very  high  station  among  his  bro¬ 
ther  artists,  which  this  chef  d ’  oeuvre 
alone  were  all-sufficient  to  have  attained 
for  him,  even  though  he  had  not  previously 
by  any  other  effort  of  his  genius,  so  emi¬ 
nently  signalised  both  himself  and  his  na¬ 
tion.  We  can  assure  our  readers  so  much 
have  our  thoughts  been  occupied  with 
this  extraordinary  performance  under  re¬ 
view,  that  our  ideas  on  the  subject  have, 
almost  spontaneously,  concentrated  in 
the  following  attempt  at  rythmical  Lati- 
nity 

Lux,  velut  astrorum,  mirantia  lumina  strin- 

git;— 

Nimborum  tenebris  nox  per  opaca  tumet 
IMena  ruunt  fato  ccelestia  Vindicis  anna”:  ’ 

HeU  S'l^eiiS  !— heu’  Rentes  !— jam  patet  ira 

Anglia,  sis  felix,  debitamque  innecte  coro- 

Heim  • 

Splendida  Musarum  dona  fatetur  opus. 


Clje  Naturalist. 


THE  BRAZILIAN  CAYMAN. 

Drs.  Spix  and  Martius,  in  their  travels 
in  Brazil,  thus  describe  this  obnoxious 
animal 9  which  is  found  in  the  wet  districts 
of  this  southern  clime: — “There  is  no 
animal  to  which  nature  has  given  so  hor¬ 
rible  an  appearance  as  this  beast.  They 
increase  with  amazing  rapidity,  each  fe¬ 
male  annually  lays  sixty  or  eighty  eggs, 
of  the  size  of  hens’  eggs,  on  the  sand, 
and  several  females  build  these  with  al¬ 
ternate  laj  ers  of  mud  into  pyramids  six 
or  eight  feet  high,  and  then  leave  the 
hatching  to  the  effects  of  the  sun  and  fer¬ 
mentation.  Pliny  remarks,  that  the  cro¬ 
codiles  of  Egypt  always  lay  their  eggs  at 
the  edge  of  the  inundation  ;  and  it  is 
therefore  worthy  of  mention,  that  in 
Brazil  also  the  heaps  of  the  Cayman’s 
eggs  are  taken  as  marks  of  the  extent  of 
the  floods.  A  female  generally  watches 
close  to  this  precious  charge,  and  many 
Sectanejos,  who  have  approached  too 
near,  have  paid  for  their  imprudence  by 
the  loss  of  a  foot.  At  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  the  lazy  guardian  quickly  starts 
up,  her  nostrils  open,  her  small  glowing 
eyes  roll,  her  red  jaws  are  distended,  and 
with  a  darting  motion  she  reaches  her 
prey,  which  she  never  quits  before  she 
has  bitten  off  a  limb. 

THE  PIRANHA. 

This  fish,  which  contends  for  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  waters  of  the  Brazilian 
portion  of  South  America,  is  one  of  ter¬ 
rible  voracity  :  there  is  hardly  any  animal 
that  ventures  into  the  water  but  what  suf¬ 
fers  fiom  its  attacks.  The  victim  of  the 
Piranha  is  generally  surrounded  by  large 
shoals  or  swarms  of  them  ;  they  may  be 
justly  compared  to  a  nest  of  water  hornets. 
Horses  and  cattle  do  not  venture  to  drink 
of  the  water  below  the  surface,  lest  their 
snout  should  be  bitten  off, — an  accident 
which,  however,  sometimes  befalls  them. 
The  Cayman  himself  is  forced  to  fly  before 
this  terrible  enemy,  and  turns  his  unpro¬ 
tected  belly  towards  the  top  of  the  water  ; 
the  otter  alone,  whose  hairy  skin  deadens 
the  force  of  ...the  bite,  is  proof  against 
their  attacks.” 


€t)c  jpate  Jjoolt. 

I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in  my  Note-book. 

M,  W.  of  Windsor • 


MODE  OF  CATCHING  THE  TURTLE. 

A  turtle  is  a  very  lethargic  animal,  and 
may  frequently  be  surprised  in  its  watery 
slumbers.  The  balsa  is  placed  nearly 
perpendicularly  over  one  of  these  unsus- 
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pecting  sleepers,  when  the  fisherman 
softly  sliding  the  pole  through  the  water 
in  the  direction  of  the  animal,  till  within 
a  foot  or  two  of  it,  he  suddenly  plunges 
the  iron  into  its  back.  No  sooner  does 
the  creature  feel  itself  transfixed  than  it 
swims  hastily  forward,  and  endeavours  to 
liberate  itself.  The  slightest  motion  of 
the  turtle  displaces  the  iron  point  from 
the  long  pole,  which  would  otherwise  be 
inevitably  broken,  and  the  turtle  would 
as  certainly  be  lost :  but  in  the  manner 
here  described,  it  is  held  by  the  cord 
fastened  on  to  the  iron  which  has  pene¬ 
trated  its  back,  till  after  it  has  sufficiently 
exhausted  its  strength  it  is  hoisted  on 
board  the  canoe  by  the  fisherman,  who 
proceeds  to  the  shore  in  order  to  dispose 
of  his  prize — Hardy' sTravelsin  Mexico. 


LAUDABLE  EMULATION. 

In  the  clever  and  amusing  novel  of 
Sydenham,  we  find  the  following  judi¬ 
cious  remarks  : — I  think,”  says  the 
author,  *f  that  every  young  man,  on  en¬ 
tering  a  profession,  should  bear  in  mind 
the  possibility  of  rising  to  the  highest 
rank  in  it,  because  such  an  idea  is  the 
best  incitement  to  exertion  ;  but  I  fear 
that  the  vanity  and  inexperience  of  youth 
encourages  this  notion  to  an  extent,  which 
renders  its  influence  in  as  great  a  degree 
mischievous,  as,  when  entertained  with 
temperance,  it  is  beneficial.  Tyros  in  any 
study  or  pursuit  rather  impress  their  minds 
with  the  probability  of  attaining  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  the  possibility  of  failure,  than 
with  the  possibility  of  success,  and  the 
probability  of  disappointment.  For  in¬ 
stance,  I  may  say,  that  of  the  many  hun¬ 
dred  students  in  the  Temple,  there  are 
scarcely  a  dozen  who  do  not  calculate 
with  some  degree  of  confidence  upon  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  Chancellorship.” 


IRISH  PEASANTRY. 

The  most  of  them  wear  breeches,  and 
some  of  them  have  shirts,  and  you  do 
now  and  then  see  a  small  farmer  who 
keeps  his  shoes  and  stockings.  Ib. 


VIRTUES  OF  THE  THAMES  WATER. 

A  little  work  of  some  rarity,  written 
by  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  Surveyor  General 
of  the  Ordinance  to  Charles  II.  entitled 
“  England’s  Interests  ;  or,  the  Gentle¬ 
man  and  Farmer’s  Friend,”  contains  the 
following  curious  piece  of  information  ; 
it  is  given  in  the  fourth  chapter,  under 
directions  fot  brewing.  “  The  Thames 
water,  taken  up  about  Greenwich  at  low 
water,  where  it  is  free  from  all  brackish - 
ness  of  the  sea,  and  has  in  it  all  the  fat 
and  sullage  from  the  great  city  of  Lou- 
makes  very  strong  drink.  It  will 


of  itself  alone,  being  carried  to  sea,  fer¬ 
ment  wonderfully,  and  after  its  due  pur¬ 
gations,  and  three  times  slinking ,  (after 
which  it  continues  sweet)  it  will  be  so 
strong,  that  several  Sea  Commanders 
have  told  me  it  mould  burn,  and  has 
often  fuddled  their  mariners.  Other 
commanders  have  denied  this,  which  I 
thought  1  had  reason  to  impute  to  their 
want  of  observation.” 


THE  devil’s  BETEL  BOX. 

When  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  was  in 
Java,  he  made  a  journey  into  the  interior 
to  examine  the  state  of  the  country  and 
the  condition  of  the  people,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  add  to  his  collection  of  sub¬ 
jects  of  natural  history.  During  this  in¬ 
vestigation  he  discovered  a  gigantic 
flower,  called  by  the  natives  the  Devil’s 
Betel  Box.  “  It  is,”  says  Sir  Stamford, 
“  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  flower 
in  the  world,  and  is  so  distinct  from  every 
other,  that  I  know  not  to  what  I  can  com¬ 
pare  it ;  its  dimensions  will  astonish  you — 
it  measured  across  from  the  extremity  of 
the  petals  rather  more  than  a  yard  ;  the 
nectarium  was  nine  inches  wide,  and  as 
deep — estimated  to  contain  a  gallon  and  a 
half  of  wrater  ;  and  the  weight  of  the  whole 
flower  fifteen  pounds.” 

Sir  S.  Raffles'  Life  and  Services. 


VEGETATION  OF  MALAY. 

There  is  nothing  more  striking  in  the 
Malayan  forests  than  the  grandeur  of  the 
vegetation  ;  the  magnitude  of  the  flowers, 
creepers,  and  trees,  contrasts  singularlv 
with  the  stunted,  and,  I  had  almost  said, 
pigmy  vegetation  of  England.  Compared 
with  our  forest- trees,  your  largest  oak 
is  a  mere  dwarf.  Here  we  have  creepers 
and  vines  entwining  larger  trees,  and 
hanging  suspended  for  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet,  in  girth  not  less  than  a  man’s 
body,  and  many  much  thicker ;  the  trees 
seldom  under  a  hundred,  and  generally 
approaching  a  hundred  and  sixty  to  two 
hundred  feet  in  height.  One  tree  that  we 
measured  was,  in  circumference,  nine 
yards  !  and  this  is  nothing  to  one  I  mea¬ 
sured  in  Java.  Ib. 

INCREASE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEERAGE. 

The  British  peerage  consists  at  present 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  besides 
representative  peers  and  bishops. 

During  the  Tudor  dynasty,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  times  of  the  Plantagenets,  the  House 
of  Lords  did  not  exceed  from  fifty -four  to 
sixty.  King  James  augmented  the  num¬ 
ber  by  at  least  one-half,  having  created 
about  forty-five  peers  ; — and  King  Charles 
I.  made  not  less  than  fifty-four.  In  J  715, 
the  total  number  was  one  hundred  and 
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seventy-four ;  and  in  1768,  it  was  one 
hundred  and  ninety-nine,  which  was  an 
increase  of  twenty-five  in  fifty-three  years 
—not  one  in  two  years.  The  subsequent 
increase  has  been  one  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty-nine  in  sixty-one  years — more  than  two 
a  year. — Quar.  Rev. 


THICKNESS  OF  A  SOAP  BUBBLE. 

Newton  succeeded  in  determining  the 
thickness  of  very  thin  laminre  of  transpa¬ 
rent  substances  by  observing  the  colours 
which  they  reflect.  A  soap  bubble  is  a 
thin  shell  of  water,  and  is  observed  to  re¬ 
flect  different  colours  from  different  parts 
of  its  surface.  Immediately  before  the 
bubble  bursts,  a  black  spot  may  be  ob¬ 
served  near  the  top.  At  this  part,  the 
thickness  has  been  proved  not  to  exceed 
the  2,500,000th  of  an  inch. 

Lardner's  Encyclopedia. 


WINGS  OF  INSECTS. 

The  transparent  wings  of  certain  in¬ 
sects  are  so  attenuated  in  their  structure, 
that  50,000  of  them  placed  over  each 
other  would  not  form  a  pile  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  height.  Ib. 


GLOBULES  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

The  blood  which  flows  in  the  veins  of 
animals  is  not,  as  it  seems,  an  uniformly 
red  liquid.  It  consists  of  small  red  glo¬ 
bules,  floating  in  a  transparent  fluid  called 
serum.  In  different  species  these  globules 
differ  both  in  figure  and  in  magnitude. 
In  man  and  all  animals  which  suckle  their 
young,  they  are  perfectly  round  or  sphe¬ 
rical.  In  birds  and  fishes  they  are  of  an 
oblong  spheroidal  form.  In  the  human 
species,  the  diameter  of  the  globules  is 
about  the  4000th  of  an  inch.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  in  a  drop  of  blood  which 
would  remain  suspended  from  the  point 
of  a  fine  needle,  there  must  be  about  a 
million  of  globules.  Ib. 

GILDINGS  OF  EMBROIDERY. 

In  the  manufacture  of  embroidery  it  is 
necessary  to  obtain  very  fine  gilt  silver 
threads.  To  accomplish  this,  a  cylindri¬ 
cal  bar  of  silver,  weighing  360  ounces, 
is  covered  with  about  two  ounces  of  gold. 
This  gilt  bar  is  then  wire-drawn,  as  in  the 
first  example,  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  thread 
so  fine  that  3400  feet  of  it  weigh  less  than 
an  ounce.  The  wire  is  then  flattened  by 
passing  it  between  rollers  under  a  severe 
pressure,  a  process  which  increases  its 
length,  so  that  about  4000  feet  shall  weigh 
one  ounce.  The  proportion  of  the  gold 
to  the  silver  in  the  original  bar  was  that 
of  2  to  360,  or  1  to  180.  Since  the  same 
proportion  is  preserved  after  the  bar  has 
been  wire-drawn,  it  follows  that  the  quan¬ 


tity  of  gold  which  covers  one  foot  of  the 
fine  wire  is  the  180th  part  of  the  4000th 
of  an  ounce  ;  that  is  the  720,000  part  of 
an  ounce — Ib. 


Ctttftawg  of  Hartotttf  Countries. 


FUNERAL  RITES  OF  THE  SLAVES  IN 
SOUTH  AMERICA. 

It  is  a  general  practice,  and  one  con¬ 
sidered  a  duty,  among  the  black  slaves  in 
several  of  the  states  of  Brazil,  to  howl 
piteously  over  the  corpse  of  any  of  their 
race,  the  body  being  first  usually  sewn 
up  in  cotton,  exactly  like  an  Egyptian 
mummy.  To  this  ceremony,  which  is  an 
ancient  national  custom,  the  Africans 
attach  so  much  importance,  that  the  Fa- 
zendeiros,  one  of  the  Brazilian  tribes, 
consider  it  politic  to  suffer  their  slaves  to 
perform  it  without  interruption. 


OPATA  DANCE. 

We  extract  the  following  from  Hardy’s 
very  pleasing  book  the  “  Travels  in 
Mexico  — ft  On  the  first  day  of  the 
year,  a  certain  number  of  highly-adorned 
damsels  dance  in  a  circle  round  a  pole  of 
about  twelve  feet  high.  To  the  top  of 
the  pole  are  fastened  as  many  long  strips 
of  different  colours  as  there  are  ladies, 
each  of  whom  holds  one  of  them  in  her 
hand.  Half  the  number  of  females  dance 
to  the  right,  the  other  half  to  the  left, 
passing  each  other  rightand  left  alternately, 
so  that  in  a  certain  number  of  revolutions 
the  pole  is  completely  covered  with  a  va¬ 
riegated  platting  which  most  ingeniously 
conceals  the  wood  and  presents  a  parti¬ 
cularly  pretty  appearance.  The  party 
walks  to  the  tune  of  a  song  composed  in 
honour  of  the  occasion.  The  poet  con¬ 
siders  the  seasons  of  the  year  as  dancing 
with  great  harmony  and  regularity,  and 
he  represents  them  as  contracting  and 
expanding  their  influence.  Thus,  when 
the  pole  is  entirely  encircled  with  the 
platwork,  the  dancers  are  then  confined 
within  so  narrow  a  circle,  that  their 
charms  can  scarcely  be  seen,  and  the 
seasons  are  therefore  said  to  be  wound  up. 
But  as  the  damsels  proceed  to  undance 
the  platting,  the  circle  widens,  their 
beauty  and  graceful  figures  delight  the 
beholders,  and  the  seasons  are  said  to 
expand  and  extend  their  influence  over 
the  whole  globe !” 

TURF  CUTTING  PRACTICE. 

The  mode  in  which  the  Irish  farmer 
obtains  his  supply  of  fuel  for  the  winter 
is  somewhat  singular.  His  intention  of 
cutting  turf  on  a  particular  day  in  the 
ensuing  week  is  generally  announced  at 
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the  parish  chapel,  and  on  the  appointed 
morning  all  his  neighbours  and  friends 
(some  of  whom  have  perhaps  travelled 
ten  or  twelve  miles)  assemble  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  the  labour.  Emu¬ 
lation  produces  exertion,  and,  owing  to 
the  number  of  hands  employed,  the  work 
is  quickly  performed— four  or  five  hours 
being  the  usual  time  devoted  to  the  pur¬ 
pose.  No  wages  are  given  on  th§se 
occasions,  but,  to  compensate  for  non¬ 
payment,  there  is  always  a  feast  (if  it 
may  be  so  called)  prepared,  with  the 
addition  of  a  piper.  These  are  termed 
Mihill  meetings — and  the  same  custom 
prevails  at  haymaking. 


ancrtfattana. 

SCAFFOLD  WITTICISMS. 

The  history  of  every  country  furnishes 
us  with  numerous  instances  of  persons 
about  to  suffer  on  the  scaffold,  that  have 
met  their  impending  fate  unappalled  ; 
and  who  have  disarmed  death  of  its  ter¬ 
rors  by  making  the  dreadful  situation 
they  have  been  placed  in,  a  subject  for 
the  exercise  of  their  mirth.  Were  such 
pleasantries  collected,  they  would  fill  a 
volume  of  some  magnitude ;  and  half  of 
its  pages  might  be  occupied  by  the  witty 
last  words  of  many  of  those  unfortunates 
that  perished  during  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
A  few  of  the  jests  recorded  of  some  of 
the  sufferers  are  the  subjoined;  they 
are  related  in  a  French  work  just  pub¬ 
lished,  with  this  title,  44  Mexnoires  de 
1’Executeur,”  &c. 

fCThe  Abbe  de  Fenelon,  whose  whole 
life  had  been  dedicated  to  charity  and 
good  works,  when  about  to  mount  the 
scaffold,  said  to  his  aged  servant,  who 
was  bathed  in  tears — 4  Console  yourself, 
my  friend  ;  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  die  as 
I  thought.’  .  •  •  «  . 

“  The  lively  and  beautiful  Comtesse 
de  Norsy,  prisoner  at  the  Madelonettes, 
said  to  her  father,  a  fine  old  man,  with 
long  white  hair — 4  My  dear  father,  we 
shall  die  together.  I  have  been  guilty 
of  many  follies  ;  but  you  have  been  so 
good,  and  I  will  hold  to  )ou  so  fast,  that 
1  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  heaven 
with  you.’  ..... 

“  M,  de  Nicolai,  imprisoned  at  Port 
Libre,  suffered  dreadfully  from  a  .pain 
in  the  shoulder,  and  was  advised  to  ask 
for  medical  assistance.  4  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary,’  said  he,  4  the  complaint  is  so  near 
the  head,  that  one  will  cure  the  other.’ 
While  at  dinner,  he  was  informed  that 
a  gensdarme  was  in  wailing  to  take 
him  before  the  tribunal.  4  01  very  well, 
let  him  wait — and  he  tranquilly  finish- 


ed.his  meal.  The  gensdarme  seeing  no 
bundle  under  his  arm,  asked — ‘  If  he  had 
nothing  to  take  with  him  ?’  4  Nothing 

but  the  pain  in  the  shoulder.* 

44  A  young  Lyonese  after  beholding  a 
number  suffer  before  him,  and  their 
clothes  heaped  together  on  the  scaffold, 
asked,  when  his  turn  came,  for  the  chief 
executioner,  one  of  the  attendants  pointed 
him  out ;  upon  which  he  thus  addressed 
him  :  4  Citizen,  I  wish  you  joy  ;  you  are 
certainly  the  man  of  all  others  in  France 
who  ought  to  possess  a  fine  wardrobe.’ 

44  One  of  the  condemned,  while  they 
were  binding  him  fo  the  fatal  board,  sud¬ 
denly  turned  round  and  exclaimed 
4  Fool  that  I  am,  I  have  forgotten  some¬ 
thing.’ — 4  What  is  it?’  said  the  execu¬ 
tioner.  4  My  passport,  my  friend  ;  do 
you  think  I  shall  pass  without  it  ?’ 

44  On  the  8th  of  May,  17  94,  Lavoisier, 
the  first  chemist  of  Europe,  whose  valu¬ 
able  discoveries  reflected  such  honour  on 
his  country,  was  condemned  to  death  by 
the  murdering  tribunal.  The  motives 
alleged  were,  that  when  farmer-general 
of  tobacco  he  had  mi^ed  water  with  the 
snuff,  as  well  as  ingredients  prejudicial 
to  the  health  of  the  people.  After  having 
listened  to  his  sentence  with  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  a  philosopher,  he  requested  from 
his  judges  a  reprieve  of  fifteen  days  to 
terminate  an  important  work,  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged  for  many  years. 
He  was  thus  replied  to  :  4  The  republic 
has  no  occasion  for  savans .’  ” 


THE  LAST  SCENE  OF  ALOYS E. 

When  Philip  of  Anjou  was  travelling, 
as  an  officer,  towards  Spain,  he  remained 
for  some  days  at  a  forester’s  cottage,  in 
which  he  had  taken  shelter  from  a  storm. 
Aloyse,  the  forester’s  daughter,  was  beau¬ 
tiful  as  the  morning — the  young  prince 
was  graceful,  elegant  and  fascinating. 
He  became  attached  to  her,  and  she,  in  a 
far  more  strong  degree,  to  him.  In  the 
meantime,  the  King  of  Spain  died, — Philip 
was  proclaimed  his  successor, — and  the 
Spanish  ambassadors,  on  their  way  to 
Paris  with  the  crown  of  Spain,  were  be¬ 
nighted  at  the  forester’s  cottage.  The 
rank  of  the  young  prince  was  then  dis¬ 
covered,  and  poor  Aloyse  felt  that  every 
hope  was  at  once  crushed  within  her 
heart.  She  uttered  no  complaint — no 
murmur :  the  crown  was  presented  to 
Philip — she  gazed  on  it — on  the  splen¬ 
dour  by  which  she  was  surrounded — on 
Philip  for  one  moment,  and  exclaiming, 
44  I  have  seen  his  sun  in  the  meridian  of 
its  glory,  but  mine  has  set  for  ever,”  fell 
dead  at  the  feet  of  her  lover,  and  rested 
side  by  side  with  that  crown,  which  he 
then  could  scarcely  prize. 
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Wednesday,  Mar.  31. 

St.  Acacius.— Moon's  First  Quarter  5 Sm  after  6  Afternoon. 

St  Acacius  —Oar  saint  was  Bishop  of  Antioch,  in  Phrygia.  He  is  celebrated  for  a  detailed 
St  Acacius.  ^  excellent  confession  of  the  faith,  by  which  he  obtained  the  favour  of  Dtcius, 

and  was  suffered  to  call  himself  publicly  a  Christian. 

Mar  SI  I76i. — A  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  at  Cork,  at  a  quarter  past  twelve,  between 

Mar.  onl^  which  continued  about  a  m5nute,  undulating  from  east  to  west,  and 

vice  versa. 

Thursday,  April  1. 

St.  Hu<rh  B.  of  Grenoble,  &  a.d.  MA2. -High  Water  50m  after  7  Morn  -25m  after  8  After. 
All  Fools'1  Day-— This  is  a  day  upon  which  every  one  has  equal  liberty  to  exert  his  powers  of 
mockery,  deception,  and  every  species  of  waggish  drollery.  From  time  immemo¬ 
rial  the  return  of  the  First  of  April  has  been  ' 


mark’d  by  custom’s  rules 


A  day  of  being,  and  for  making  Fools; 
Though  it  is  to  be  much  regretted  that  we  have  no  custom  that 


supplies 

A  day  for  making,  or  for  being  wise. 


April  1  1774. — To-day,  at  a  village  near  Bath,  a  dreadful  fire  happened,  attended  by  a  strong 
wind,  which  consumed  fifty-four  dwelling  houses,  besides  a  number  of  out-build¬ 
ings,  many  of  which  were  filled  with  wheat.  A  destructive  fire  also  broke  out  at 
the  Abbey  Foregate,  in  Shrewsbury,  by  which  upwards  of  fifty  dwelling-houses, 
with  their  barns  and  stabling,  were  burnt  to  the  ground. 


Friday,  April  2. 

St.  Apian  mar.  d-  A.o.  306. — Sun  rises  32 m  after  5 — sets  21m  after  6. 

April  2,  1801. — On  this  day  the  gallant  Nelson,  after  a  very  severe  conflict,  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  Danes  off  Copenhagen,  when  eighteen  sail  of  ships  were  captured 
or  destroyed.  Our  loss  of  men  was  considerable,  besides  the  death  of  Captains 
Moss  and  Riou,  two  very  brave  officers. 

Saturday  April  3. 

St.  Nicetas  d.  a-d.  824. — High  Water  27 m  after  10  Morn — 3m  after  1 1  After. 

April  3,  1801,. — This  day  the  King  of  Prussia  seized  on  the  Electorate  of  Hanover  ;  and  nearly 
at  the  same  time  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  15,000  Danish  troops,  invested  Hamburgh, 

Sunday,  April  4. 

SIXTH  SUNDAY  IN  I, K NT.  PALM  SUNDAY. 

Less,  for  the  Day ,  9  chap.  Exodus  morn. — 10  chap.  Exodus  even. 

St,  Plato  Abbot.— Sun  rises  30 m  after  5— sets  31m  after  6. 

Palm  Sunday , — A  modern  traveller  thus  describes  the  observance  of  this  day  at  Rome,  at  the 
Quirlnal  Palace,  “  where  the  Pope  came  in  state  with  all  his  Cardinals.  He  bless- 
ed  the  palms,  and  gave  one  to  each  Individual  of  the  clerical  order,  who  was  to  have 
a  place  in  the  procession.  Each  Cardinal  kissed  his  hand,  his  knee,  and  the  palm  ; 
the  bishops,  and  other  inferior  orders,  kissed  his  toe.  The  Pope  was  then  placed 
on  a  velvet  chair,  and  carried  under  a  canopy  through  the  church,  waving  his  hand 
in  token  of  benediction  to  the  spectators.  The  procession  was  beautiful,  and  the 
effect  of  the  whole  grand  and  impressive. 

Monday,  April  5. 

St.  Becan ,  abbot  of  Ireland.— High  Water  Oh  dm  morn— Oh  25 m  After. 

April  5,  1765.— Expired  Dr.  Young,  the  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  The  character  of  this 
eminent  writer,  as  a  poet,  is  mixed  and  unequal  $  his  imagination,  deeply  tinctured 
with  melancholy,  is  also  sublime  ;  indeed,  pathos  and  grandeur  enter  strongly 
into  his  manner  •  he  is  rather  to  be  reckoned  a  bold  and  irregular,  than  a  correct, 
elegant,  or  great  poet.  Yet  he  has  had  many  imitators,  and  still  more  admirers. 


Tuesday,  April  6. 

St.  Celsus,  B.  of  Ireland — Sun  rises  25 m  aft  5  Morn— sets  36m  aft  6  Aftern. 

Api  ii  6,  1199.  Died  of  a  wound,  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  which  he  received  whilst  besieging 
the  Castle  of  Chaluz  ;  the  known  author  of  the  evil  was  an  obscure  and  oppressed 
individual,  a  vassal  of  the  Lord  of  Limoges,  whom  the  King  had  wronged.  Whilst 
the  King  was  dying,  the  avenger,  Bertram  de  Jourdan,  who  had  been  made  pri- 
soner,  was  brought  before  1dm,  when  Richard  enquired,  “  Why  did  you  aim  that 
shaft  at  me  ?”  “  Because,”  said  the  captive,  “  you  had  slain  my  father  and  bro- 

thers,  and  because  you  meant  to  hang  me  and  my  comrades,”  Conscious  of  the 
solidity  of  these  reasons,  the  dying  King  employed  his  latest  breath  in  ordering 
Jourdan  to  be  set  free,  without  ransom  ;  but,  though  painful,  it  must  be  told,  that 
tiiis  generous  command  was  not  obeyed  ;  and  that  the  unfortunate  Bertram  was 
Hayed  alive  by  order  of  the  brutal  general  of  Richard’s  foreign  mercenaries. 
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See  page  209 


JEllugtrateH  Article. 

AN  AWKWARD  CUSTOMER. 

PROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  TRAVELLER. 

{For  the  Olio.) 

My  stay  at  Franckfort  was  short, 
and  I  had  but  little  time  for  viewing  its 
numberless  curiosities.  I  witnessed,  how¬ 
ever,  a  scene  here,  one  morning,  which 
I  thought  worthy  a  place  in  my  Note 
Book.  I  had  strolled  into  a  coffee-room, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  lunch,  and 
having  seated  myself  at  a  table,  I  began 
to  survey  the  place  and  the  persons  within 
it.  My  companions  were,  for  the  most 
part,  merchants  and  tradesmen,  with  the 
exception  of  a  traveller  or  two,  like  my¬ 
self,  who  were  come  to  take  a  cup  of 
“  Mocha’s  berry  from  Arabia  pure,” 
or  spell  the  “  All gemeine  Zeitung ,”  the 
name  at  least  of  which  must  be  familiar 
to  the  English  reader.  I  had  not  been 
here  long,  when  a  stalwart  and  ferocious- 
looking  man,  in  a  military  undress,  en¬ 
tered  the  room,  and  unbuckling  the  belt 
which  sustained  his  huge  sabre,  laid  it 
upon  a  chair  and  seated  himself  upon 
14 — Vql.  V.  Q 


another,  looking  at  the  same  time  with  an 
air  of  insolence  and  affected  superiority 
upon  the  company.  A  few  minutes  af¬ 
terwards  a  stranger  entered  the  room. 
He  was  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  military 
Bobadil :  his  dress,  which  consisted  of  a 
dark  grey  surtout  buttoned  up  to  the 
throat,  and  a  small  cloth  cap,  was  plain 
and  unpretending.  He  advanced  to  the 
chair,  and  displacing  the  officer’s  sabre, 
took  his  seat,  without  having  thought 
that  he  had  given  offence  to  any  one  pre¬ 
sent.  He  was  mistaken.  The  man  of 
war  took  umbrage  at  his  sabre  having 
been  removed,  and  instantly  demanded  of 
the  stranger  why  he  had  dared  to  touch  it. 
He  was  answered  by  the  person  he  ad¬ 
dressed  with  becoming  dignity  ;  but  this 
inflamed  him  the  more,  and  he  loudly 
demanded  satisfaction  for  the  insult,  add¬ 
ing  that  if  the  stranger  would  walk  with 
him  out  of  the  town,  they  could  settle  the 
difference  at  once. 

“  There  is  no  necessity  for  that,”  re¬ 
plied  the  grey-coated  stranger,  “  our 
host  can  probably  furnish  us  with  a 
couple  of  small  swords.” 

The  host,  however,  did  not  seem 
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pleased  with  the  idea  cf  a  duel  in  his 
house,  and  earnestly  besought  them  to  ad¬ 
journ  to  some  other  place.  The  stranger 
assured  him  that  no  blood  should  be  shed, 
and  begged  to  be  indulged.  After  some 
parley  the  swords  were  brought,  and  he  of 
the  grey  coat  offered  his  rival  the' choice. 
They  took  their  stand,  and  the  officer, 
whose  coat  had  two  rows  of  remarkably 
large  brass  buttons  upon  it,  commenced  a 
furious  attack  upon  his  adversary,  who, 
however,  received  him  with  the  caution 
and  quickness  of  an  experienced  swords¬ 
man,  but  did;not  lunge  in- return. 

“  Do  you  fear  to  pass  at  me  V*  said 
the  bully, in  a  sneering  tone. 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  when  the 
stranger  struck  two  of  the  large  buttons 
from  the  breast  of  his  antagonist’s  coat 
with  the  point  of  his  sword,  and  they  flew 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room.  Ere  the 
buzz  of  astonishment  which  this  cjever 
stroke  caused  had  subsided,  another  but¬ 
ton  was  dislodged.  Incensed  at  this,  the 
officer  passed  with  still  greater  fury,  but 
without  effect ;  the  stranger  struck  another 
button  from  his  coat.  Another  and 
another  was  dexterously  detached,  and  in 


a  few  minutes  the  whole  were  either 
carried  away  by  the  resistless  point  of 
the  stranger’s  weapon,  or  hanging  by  the 
threads.  He  finished  by  dashing  the 
officer’s  sword  from  his  grasp,  and  ap¬ 
plying  the  side  of  his  own  fo  the  bully’s 
shoulders,  until  he  had  fairly  revenged 
himself,  and  then  saluted  him  with  the 
toe  of  his  boot  in  a  manner  highly  hurtful 
to  the  mental  and  corporeal  feelings  of  a 
gentleman.  The  officer  hastily  quitted 
the  room,  boiling  with  rage  and  indigna¬ 
tion,  and  the  stranger,  after  bowing  to  the 
company,  quitted  the'  place  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  dispatch,  and  left  the  city  a  short 
time  afterwards,  to  avoid  the  consequences 
of  his  boldness.  E. 


THE  FIRE  AND  THE  SCREEN. 

A  FABLE. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

The  bard  of  past  or  present  days. 

To  grace  his  theme  in  fabled  lays. 
Heedless  of  distance  far  or  near. 

With  ardour  roves  through  every  sphere, 
In  air  above,  on  earth  beneath. 

For  things  that  do,  or  do  not  breathe  : 
Alike  to  him  their  sort  or  kind. 

They’re  quickly  modelled  to  his  mind, 
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Animate  or  inanimate  the  same. 

Whilst  moral  rules  define  his  aim  : 

To  rudest  stones,  so  great  his  art. 

He’s  wont  the  power  of  speech  t’  impart ; 

E’en  birds  and  beasts,  or  blocks  of  wood, 

Gifts  he  with  language  understood. 
iEsop,  renown’d  in  days  of  yore. 

Found  source  of  speech  unknown  before. 

And  ’midst  gay  nature’s  ample  round, 

To  things  inanimate  gave  sound  ; 

He  accents  drew  from  knotted  oak, 

Such  was  his  spell,  e’en  marble  spoke, 
Without  the  aid  of  human  tongues. 

He  rights  upheld  and  shielded  wrongs, 

And  skilful  graced  his  fabled  thong 
With  clearest  voice  of  moral  song. 

In  equal  skill  has  modern  Gay 
Immortalized  his  fabled  lay. 

With  heroes  oft  more  true  and  hold 
Than  those  impress’d  in  human  mould. 

To  shew  such  systems  still  prevail, 

A  modern  bard  thus  tells  his  tale: — 

(Blest  should  he  chance  a  wreath  to  twine 
Worthy  the  tributary  Nine.) 

The  host  and  guests  awhile  retire. 

And  leave  the  Screen  "before  the  Fire  : 

Dumb  silence  round  the  room  prevails, 

When  thus  the  one  his  fate  bewails: — 

“  Good  Fire,  I  trust  your  spotless  breast 
Cau  sympathize  a  friend,  distrest; 

Gong  have  I  felt  a  poignant  grief, 

On  you  alone  depends  relief, 

Whene’er  by  Flavia’s  stern  command 
I’m  sentenced  thus  to  take  my  stand, 

Your  flames  intense,  your  scorching  rays, 
Your  fervent  heat,  your  ardent  blaze, 

Alas  !  on  me  such  vigour  shed, 

That  I  a  conflagration  dread : 

My  friend,  I  therefore  beg  such  rage. 

For  pity’s  sake,  you’ll  hence  assuage.” 

The  Fire,  though  movecywitli  deep  surprise, 
Calmly  in  answer  thus  replies  : — 

“  Although  my  flames  you  thus  condemn, 

Your  utmost  use  is  gain’d  thro’  them: 

The  lovely  Flavia  seeks  your  aid, 

When  they  herblooming  skin  invade; 

’Tis  then  alone  you  lay  just  claim, 

To  merit,  favour,  or  high  fame. 

And  hence,  if  I  my  powers  withdrew. 

Your  downfall  must  of  course  ensue.” 

Just  then  again  was  fill’d  the  room. 

And  host  and  guests  their  seats  resume. 

In  mortals  oft,  alas!  we  find. 

The  follies  of  the  screen  combin’d : 

Perversely  oft,  man  rails  at  friends. 

Who  best  support  his  own  best  ends. 

Or  blindly  cast  malignant  blame 
On  that  which  most  supports  his  fame. 

How  oft,  by  mad  ambition  fired, 

Or  empty  vanity  inspired, 

He  fondly  courts  some  favourite  scheme, 
Illusive  as  a  baseless  dream  ! 

Yet,  urged  by  false,  capricious  views. 

His  object  ardently  pursues : 

When  gain’d  at  length  his  utmost  claim, 
Possession  proves  how  vain  his  aim  ! 

Reason  and  honour  point  the  mede 
Thro’  which  man’s  efforts  best  succeed. 

St.  Margaret’s,  near  Dovor.  H.  Ibce, 


SLAVERY  IN  ROME. 


The  treatment  of  slaves  in  ancient 
Rome  has  been  so  misrepresented  by  the 
anti-colonial  party  in  this  country,  in 
pursuance  of  their  odious  schemes  against 
our  West  India  colonists,  that  we  con¬ 
sider  it  necessary  to  show  from  undoubted 
authorities,  the  nature  of  Roman  sla¬ 


very  ;  and  although  none  of  the  classic 
writers  give  a  distinct  description  of  the 
treatment  of  Roman  slaves,  we  find  by 
incidental  remarks,  that  masters  had  an 
absolute  power  over  their  slaves,  whom 
they  might  scourge  or  put  to  death  at 
pleasure :  and  that  this  right  ^as  exer¬ 
cised  with  so  much  severity,  especially 
during  the  most  corrupt  ages  of  the  re¬ 
public,  that  in  the  end,  laws  to  restrain 
it  became  necessary.  Tacitus  tells  us 
that  (A.D.  57.)  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
relative  to  revenge  and  security,  declared 
that  if  any  one  was  slain  by  his  slave, 
execution  should  be  done  on  the  whole  ! 
And  it  appears  that  (A.D.  61.)  four 
hundred  slaves  in  one  family ,  without 
distinction  of  age,  sex ,  or  undoubted 
innocence,  suffered  death ,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  assassination  of  their  mas¬ 
ter,  Pedonius  Secundus,  by  one  of  their 
number,  from  motives  of  private  re¬ 
venge.  Such  were  the  mild  laws  of  the 
Romans  !  It  further  appears  that  some 
slaves  served  as  door-keepers,  attended 
by  a  dog— both  chained.  That  slaves 
were  allowed  a  beggarly  quantity  of 
food,  and  if  by  presents  or  otherwise, 
they  became  possessed  of  property,  they 
were  obliged  to  make  presents  out  of 
their  peculium  to  their  masters  ;  when 
beaten,  they  were  suspended  with  a 
weight  tied  to  their  feet,  and  the  common 
capital  punishment  up  to  the  time  of 
Constantine  was  crucifixion.  Vedius 
Pollio,  a  friend  of  Augustus,  used  to 
throw  them  into  a  fish-pond,  to  be  de¬ 
voured  by  lampreys.  At  one  period, 
their  masters  could  compel  them  to  fight 
with  wild  beasts,  and  incredible  numbers 
were  destroyed  as  gladiators. 

((  The  common  lot  of  slaves  in  gene¬ 
ral,”  says  Dr.  Taylor,  (quoted  by  Park- 
hurst,)  “  was  with  the  ancients,  in  many 
circumstances,  very  deplorable.  They 
were  held  pro  nulUs,  pro  mortuis ,  pro 
quadrupedibus :  for  no  men,  for  dead 
men,  for  beasts;  nay,  were  in  a  much  worse 
state  than  any  cattle  whatever.  They  had 
no  head  in  the  state,  no  name,  tribe  or  re¬ 
gister.  They  were  not  capable  of  being  in¬ 
jured  ;  nor  could  they  take  by  purchase  or 
descent;  had  no  heirs,  and  therefore  could 
make  no  will  of  course.  Exclusive  of  what 
was  called  their  peculium,  whatever  they 
acquired  was  their  master’s.  They  could 
not  plead,  nor  be  pleaded,  but  were  ex¬ 
cluded  from  alTcivil  concerns  whatsoever ; 
were  not  entitled  to  the  rights  and  consi¬ 
deration  of  matrimony,  and  therefore  had 
no  relief  in  case  of  adultery  ;  nor  Were 
they  proper  objects  of  cognation  or  affi¬ 
nity.  They  might  be  tortured  for  evi¬ 
dence  ;  punished  at  the  discretion  of  their 
lord,  and  even  put  to  death  by  his  airthe- 
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rit y  ;  together  with  many  other  civil  in¬ 
capacities,  which  I  have  not  room  to  enu¬ 
merate.” 

((  So  truly  deplorable,”  adds  Park- 
hurst,  u  was  the  legal  stale  of  these  un¬ 
happy  persons  under  the  .Roman  govern¬ 
ment.” 

If  such  was  the  condition  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  slaves,  the  preedial  were  systemati¬ 
cally  treated  with  severity  the  most  shock¬ 
ing.  They  appear  to  have  been  habi¬ 
tually  worked  in  chains.  Seneca  speaks 
of  Vasia  spatia  terrarum  pervinctos 
colenda,  and  Lipsius,  one  of  his  com¬ 
mentators,  observes  sf  the  ancients  culti¬ 
vated,  for  the  most  part,  ail  their  lands  by 
bound  (or  linked)  slaves.”  Juvencius 
confirms  this  distinctly ;  stating  that 

they”  (the  slaves)  “  usually  ploughed' 
the  land,  carried  earth,  and  performed 
the  other  labours  of  the  field,  in  chains .” 

At  night' they  were  shut  up  in  prisons 
— many  of  them  built  under  ground.  In 
old  age,  they  were,  even  by  the  Roman 
Cato,  says  Archbishop  Potter,  “  turned 
out  to  starve,  or  allowed  to  die  of  hun¬ 
ger.  A  master  of  a  family  should  sell 
his  old  oxen,  all  his  sheep  that  are  not 
hardy ;  he  should  sell  his  old  waggons, 
and  his  old  instruments  of  husbandry  ; 
he  should  sell  such  of  his  slaves  as  are 
old  and  infirm,  and  every  thing  else  that 
is  old  or  useless.”  Up  to  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  “  the  custom,” 
says  Rees,  iC  of  exposing  old,  useless, 
or  sick  slaves,  in  an  island  of  the  Tiber, 
there  to  starve,  seems  to  have  been  pretty 
common  in  Rome.”  Masters  were  re¬ 
strained  from  liberating  more  than  a  very 
small  number  of  their  slaves  ;  and  even 
after  manumission  the  most  unjust  seve¬ 
rity  was  exercised  towards  them— such 
was  the  system  which  has,  most  impu¬ 
dently,  been  held  forth  by  the  “  philan¬ 
thropies”  as  having  been  superior  to 
that  now  prevalent  in  the  British  West 
Indies  !  Mon.  Mag . 

MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS’  FAREWELL 

TO  FRANCE. 

For  the  Olio. 


Fare  thee  well,  thou  sunny  land. 

Where  my  heart’s  best  hopes  are  lying; 
Lingering  on  the  deck  I  stand. 

Whilst  thy  shores  are  backward  flying: 
Twilight  o’er  the  hills  is  stealing — 

Hark  !  was  that  a  vesper  bell 
Softly  o’er  the  waters  pealing  ? 
No--’twas  fancy— Fare  thee  well  ! 


Never  shall  I  hear  it  falling 
Calmly,  sweetly  on  mine  ear. 

As  an  angel’s  voice  were  calling 
In  its  hallow’d  tones  to  prayer: 

Men  against  their  God  rebelling. 
Who  the  holy  church  disdain, 
Scorners,  too,  have  fixed  their  dwelll 
In  the  laud  where  I  must  reign. 


ng 


France,  my  country,  though  I  leave  thee, 
(Oh,  thou  land  of  gallant  hearts  !) 

Time  and  space  shall  not  bereave  thee 
Of  the  love  that  ne’er  departs! 

I  was  call’d  thy  fairest  flower, 

Knights  and  gallants  bent  the  knee, 
Happiest  he,  in  hall  or  bower. 

Who  could  win  a  smile  from  me. 

Rut  ’tis  over — deep  devotion — 

Burning  passion — all  are  past. 

Whilst  a  sea-bird  o’er  the  ocean, 

Speeds  my  bark  before  the  blast. 

Night  at  length  has  heaven  pervaded. 
Angry  breakers  round  me  swell, 

Even  thine  highest  hill  has  faded, 

Clime  of  glory — fare  thee  well.  A. 


A  FEW  TRAITS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF 
GASPARONI,  THE  ITALIAN  BANDIT, 

In  the  year  1820,  being  in  the  vicinity 
of  Monte  Comodo,  situated  in  the  Comar- 
ca,  on  which  mountain  is  a  convent  of 
Camaldolesian  friars,  who  were  reported 
to  have  great  riches,  and  whose  isolated 
situation  has  often  tempted  the  avarice  of 
Gasparoni ;  he  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
carry  off  the  prior  and  a  few  of  the  heads 
of  the  es^blishment,  knowing  that  he 
could  obtain  for  them  a  heavy?  ransom. 
Towards  dusk,  he  surrounded  the  mo¬ 
nastery  with  about  a  dozen  of  his  follow¬ 
ers,  and  knocking  at  the  portal,  entered 
without  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
inmates,  with  two  companions.  They 
were  seated  at  their  eveuing  repast, — the 
person  of  the  bandit  was  not  unknown  to 
them,  and  they  received  him  with  as  much 
sang  froid  as  their  terror  would  allow 
them  to  muster.  He  was,  of  course,  in¬ 
vited  to  join  them,  which  he  accepted. 
Every  thing  that  the  convent  could  pro¬ 
duce  was  laid  before  him.  He  ate  hear¬ 
tily?,  and  by  his  quiet  demeanour  lulled 
the  suspicions  of  the  friars,  who  joined 
with  him  in  the  laugh,  and  pledged  him 
frequently  in  the  cup.  It  was,  however, 
but  of  short  duration  ;  whether  he  dis¬ 
liked  leaving  such  good  fare,  or  that  he 
was  unaware  how  the  time  flew,  I  know 
not.  A  shrill  whistle  was  heard,  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  shot  through  the  windows  of  the 
apartment  in  which  they  were  carousing. 
The  friars  were  thunderstruck,  when 
Gasparoni  politely  told  them  not  to  be 
alarmed,  as  the  shot  arid  whistle  merely 
proceeded  from  his  friends,  who  were  on 
the  outside  awaiting  him.  He  then  ex¬ 
plained  to  them  it  was  his  intention  to 
return  the  compliment  paid  him,  by  re¬ 
questing  the  company  of  the  prior  and  a 
tew  of  his  lay  brothers,  to  spend  a  few 
days  with  them  in  the  woods,  where  they 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  exercising 
their  calling  by  administering  ghostly 
consolation  to  his  disconsolate  compa¬ 
nions. 
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The  prior,  who  knew  the  uselessness 
of  remonstrance,  accepted  the  invitation 
with  as  good  a  grace  as  possible,  and  a 
few  moments  after  saw  them  journeying 
on  to  the  bandit’s  temporary  residence. 
A  fortnight  was  allowed  them  to  procure 
the  funds  requested  for  their  ransom  ;  the 
sum,  however,  was  not  so  exorbitant  as 
he  usually  demanded  on  such  occasions, 
perhaps  in  consideration  of  the  good  treat¬ 
ment  he  had  received  from  them.  The 
police,  however,  soon  had  information  of 
what  was  going  forward  ;  and  the  Roman 
government,  always  anxious  for  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  cloth,  sent  a  large  body  of 
troops  to  the  spot,  who  surrounded  his 
retreat  on  the  fifth  dav,  hoping  to  reduce 
the  little  fortress  by  famine.  They  held 
out,  however,  to  the  tenth  day,  when, 
seeing  the  impossibility  of  procuring  food, 
they  selected  an  unfrequented  path,  by 
which  they  retreated,  leaving  the  friars 
fortunately  with  whole  skins,  though 
nearly  starved  to  death.  This  happening 
during  Lent,  Gasparoni  jocosely  remarks, 
that  they  were  the  only  good  friars  that 
had  ever  existed,  as  they  had  literally  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  their  blessed  Mas¬ 
ter  by  fasting  in  the  wilderness. 

Shortly  after  this  circumstance,  being 
on  the  look-out  for  travellers  on  a  small 
mountain  to  the  left  of  the  post-house  of 
*****,  on  the  road  to  Terricina,  a  large 
travelling-carriage,  with  imperials,  and 
all  the  outward  trappings  of  some  rich 
nobleman,  was  observed  to  be  ascending 
gradually  a  short  but  steep  hill,  drawn  by 
four  post  horses,  with  two  men  on  the 
dicky,  and  a  female  behind.  Scouts 
were  immediately  sent  in  every  direction, 
in  order  to  apprize  the  band  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  patrole,  should  'they  be  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Every  precaution 
was  taken  to  secure  so  apparently  valua¬ 
ble  a  prize.  The  carriage  was  stopped 
by  two  of  the  bandits,  and  a  few  random 
shots  sent  whizzing  over  the  heads  of  the 
leaders,  to  warn  the  travellers  of  tiie  im¬ 
prudence  of  resistance.  The  carriage- 
door  was  opened,  and  the  usual  words  of 
the  bandits,  “  Faccia  a  terra,”  were 
pronounced,  when  a  fashionable  young 
man  alighted  and  complied  with  the  or¬ 
der.  The  traces  were  immediately  cut, 
and  the  trunks  opened,  when,  to  their  no 
small  surprise  and  mortification,  they 
were  discovered  to  be  empty.  The  vouiig 
man  was  asked  an  explanation  ;  to  which 
he  replied,  he  was  Count. 0f 
Florence  ;  that  having  stopped  at  Rome 
on  his  way  to  Naples  to  join  his  father, 
he  had  lost  a  large  sum  of  money  at  play, 
and  had  been  obliged  to  dispose  of  his 
wardrobe  and  jewels  to  assist  paying  his 
“  honourable  debts.”  After  having 


searched  his  person,  and  not  finding  a 
single  sous,  Gasparoni  inquired  how  he 
intended  reaching  Naples  without  money  ; 
and  was  answered,  that  on  arriving  at 
Terricina,  he  should  endeavour  to  dispose 
of  his  carriage,  and  embark  by  sea  for 
Naples.  The  men  on  the  dicky  and  the 
woman  behind  were  in  similar  situations, 
being  strolling  players  who  were  jour¬ 
neying  on  foot  to  Terricina,  and  whom 
the  Florentine  from  compassion  had  pick¬ 
ed  up  on  the  road.  It  was  fortunate  for 
the  poor  count,  as  Gasparoni  told  him, 
that  he  had  met  him  on  a  Friday,  or  he 
would  have  paid  dearly  for  having  de¬ 
ceived  galanf  uomini  (honest  men)  by 
such  appearance,  and  putting  them  to  the 
trouble  they  had  had.  He  contented 
himself,  however,  with  giving  him  a  box 
on  the  ear  which  felled  him  to  the  ground, 
and  after  admonishing  him  to  be  more 
careful  for  the  future  in  making  so  dash¬ 
ing  an  appearance  with  empty  pockets, 
gave  him  two  Louis  to  pay  his  expenses 
on  the  road,  and  a  pass  to  protect  him 
from  any  others  of  the  band  that  he  might 
meet  with  on  his  journey. 

One,  perhaps,  of  the  most  deliberate 
and  cold-blooded  murders  ever  committed, 
and  at  which  the  mind  revolts  with  hor¬ 
ror,  was  perpetrated  by  this  inhuman 
monster  on  a  poor  shepherd,  under  the 
following  circumstances.  Calling  one 
morning  at  his  hut,  he  demanded  some 
ncotia,  (a  kind  of  cheese  made  from 
sheep’s  milk  by  boiling  it  in  an  immense 
copper).  He  was  answered  there  was 
not  any,  as  it  had  been  all  sent  to  the 
town  of  Frosignone,  about  three  miles 
distant,  the  preceding  night ;  but  that  if 
Gasparoni  would  return  the  next  morning 
some  should  be  put  aside  for  him.  He 
left  the  hut  perfectly  satisfied,  promising 
to  return.  In  the  mean  time,  the  shep¬ 
herd  sent  word  to  the  authorities  of  Fro¬ 
signone  of  what  had  transpired,  and  beg¬ 
ged  that  a  few  gens-d’arme  might  be  sent 
to  his  hut  in  the  night,  in  order  to  secure 
the  bandit  when  he  returned,  Gasparoni, 
however,  who  kept  a  number  of  spies, 
was  immediately  informed  of  the  circum¬ 
stance,  and,  of  course,  failed  in  keeping 
his  promise.  Notwithstanding,  a  few 
days  afterwards  he  returned,  being  well 
aware  that  the  police  had  retired  from  the 
hut.  The  shepherd  was  standing  at  (he 
door,  and  inquired  of  him  why  he  had 
not  kept,  his  word,  adding,  that  he  was 
much  disappointed,  as  he  had  prepared  a 
good  repast  for  him.  tc  1  know  you 
were  disappointed,”  replied  Gasparoni, 
as  well  as  many  others,  and  1  am  now 
come  to  excuse  myself,”  The  copper 
was  on  the  fire,  nearly  full  of  sheep  s 
milk  ;  when  it  boiled,  he  ordered  two  of 
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his  men  to  strip  the  unfortunate  man  and 
throw  him  into  the  milk.  This  order  was 
immediately  complied  with.  Five  other 
poor  wretches,  who  were  assistants  of  this 
shepherd,  amongst  whom  were  his  bro¬ 
ther  and  son,  were  then  made  to  sit  round 
the  fire.  The  poor  shepherd,  after  boil¬ 
ing  about  an  hour,  was  drawn  from  the 
cauldron,  and  cut  open  by  this  inhuman 
monster;  then,  taking  out  the  entrails  of 
his  victim,  and  dividing  the  body  amongst 
the  affrighted  labourers,  he  obliged  them, 
under  pain  of  suffering  the  same  fate,  to 
eat  nearly  the  whole.  The  son  of  the 
shepherd,  a  young  lad,  refused ;  he  lost 
all  courage— his  horror  overpowered  him, 
and  he  fainted.  Gasparoni,  not  at  all 
diverted  from  his  horrible  object  of  re¬ 
venge,  and  learning  from  his  companions 
that  it  was  the  son  of  his  victim,  took  the 
fainting  boy  from  the  ground,  and  plung¬ 
ed  him,  with  his  own  hands,  into  the  still 
boiling  cauldron.  He  then  with  his  in¬ 
fernal  associates  left  the  spot,  threatening 
a  speedy  return  if  any  alarm  should  be 
given  in  the  town  of  what  had  occurred. 

For.  Lit.  Gaz. 


THE  NECROMANCER  OF  RED- 
MARSHAL. 

BT  HORACE  GUILFORD. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

It  was  the  sweet  and  golden  hour. 

When  pour’d  the  vesper  aun 
Its  treasures  on  Redmarshal  Tower, 
And  mottled  thro’  the  green  lime  bower. 
Both  gate  and  buttress  dun. 

The  portal  moves,  and  o’er  the  green 
Half  ebon  with  the  shade 
Of  the  pleached  lime  trees’  flowery  screen, 
Half  amber-flaked,  a  form  is  seen 
In  lordly  garb  arrayed. 

It  is  RedmarBhal’s  haughty  Lord, 

And  thoughtfully  and  slow. 

Bearing  a  wand  and  sheathless  sword, 
With  many  a  cabalistic  word. 

Eastward  his  footsteps  go  ! 

Where  yon  fair  pile — an  octagon. 

With  flying  buttress  graced, 

Thro’  eight  tall  lancets  takes  the  tone 
Of  painting  deepest,  brightest,  on 
Its  diamond  lattice  traced.’ 

The  Library — But  not  to  pore 
On  wisdom’s  classic  flowers. 

Or  court  the  illumin’d  missal’s  lore, 

The  Baron  sternly  paces  o’er 
Soft  turf  and  lime-tree  bowers. 

Ah,  no  !— for  only  when  the  west 
Bestreaks  the  trunky  lawn. 

Or  the  east  window’s  peacock  breast 
Fires  at  the  fresh  sun’s  ruddy  crest. 

The  first  hour  of  the  morn  1 

Those  hours  alone  unfold  the  tome 
With  hellish  science  fraught. 

When  wizards  bargain  to  become 
The  Lords  of  sin*  and  find  their  doom 
With  pleasures  dearly  bought  l 


His  foot  falls  on  the  fragrant  sod. 

His  cap  the  lime  flowers  fan. 

Has  be  forgotten  that  the  God 
Who  decks  the  earth,  from  Heaven’s  abode 
Beholds  the  apostate  Man  ? 

His  furr’d  robe  floats  ’mid  bower  and  tree. 
His  key  is  in  the  door. 

Within  the  deep  ribb’d  arch  is  he, — 

When  winningly  and  soothingly 
What  accents  soft  implore  ? 

,S-Ah,  gracious  Lord  )  that  still  to  me 
Dost  wear  a  smiling  face,  f 

Howe’er  to  others  harsh  thou  be. 

Say  shall  I  share  thy  privacy. 

And  enter  this  old  place  ?” 

He  turn’d, — the  orphan  child  was  there, 

Of  angel  years  and  mien  : 

If  ever  smile  dispell’d  his  glare 
Of  horror,  or  thy  gloom,  Despair  ! 

’Twas  when  that  child  was  seen. 

“  No,  dearest,  no  ! — for  shrieking  ghost 
Doth  haunt  yon  monkish  ceil  ; 

And  grinning  fiend,  that  long  hath  tost 
On  Phlegethon’s  infernal  coast. 

There  seeks  a  rest  from  hell  1” 

Full  true  he  spake  ;  and  when  the  child 
With  guiltless  awe  retired, 

He  check’d  a  sigh,  and  darkly  smiled. 
Enter’d  the  dome,  paid  orgies  wild. 

And  the  fell  altar  fired  ! 

No  answer  to  his  horrid  vows 
The  ungrateful  Demon  made  ; 

Black  noxious  smoke  the  flames  inclose. 
And  as  the  giant  volumes  rose. 

Hoarsely  at  length  he  said : — 

“  The  price  of  sinful  power  is  paid, 

Paid,  too,  thy  sin’s  reward  5 
No  more  then  my  purchased  aid, 

Unless  upon  mine  altar  laid. 

That  orphan’s  heart  is  bared.” 

Sore  strove  Rkdmarshal, — but  at  last 
The  subtle  Fiend  prevails, 

And  in  return  gives  wisdom  vast, 

And  wealth  the  treasures  that  surpast 
Of  Hiram’s  Tyrian  sails. 

The  sun  sank  fair, — the  vesper  gale 
Sigh’d  on  the  deep  ribb’d  door. 

When  stern  Redmarshal,  deatliy  pale. 
Did  the  poor  orphan’s  life  assail. 

That  emiled  at  its  own  gore  t 

But  when  Redmarshal’s  forfeit  soul 
Was  to  the  Tempter  given, 

Earth’s  caverns  cleft  the  affrighted  pole, 
The  Equator  shook,  and  deep  did  roll 
The  bolts  of  angry  Heaven  1 


ADVANTAGES  ARISING  FROM  THE 
APPLICATION  OF  STEAM  TO  THE 
PURPOSES  OF  LOCOMOTION. 

Of  all  the  uses  to  which  the  power  of 
steam  has  ever  been  applied,  that  of  loco¬ 
motion  is  the  most  important,  promoting,  as 
it  does,  that  facility  of  intercourse  between, 
the  most  distant  points  of  a  country, 
which,  of  all  improvements,  most  essen¬ 
tially  conduces  to  its  prosperity  ;  which, 
binding  its  different  parts  more  firmly 
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together,  increases  its  strengttj,  and  gives 
it  greater  consistency  and  unity  of  action. 
It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  since  the 
agency  of  steam  was  applied  to  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  every  one  is  acquainted  with  the 
new  and  wonderful  facilities  which  this 
discovery  has  opened  up  for  the  trade  and 
intercourse  of  the  country,  and  with  the 
remarkable  changes  which  it  has  actually 
effected,  wherever  any  communication  by 
sea,  river,  or  canal,  has  permitted  it  to 
extend  its  influence.  From  the  earliest 
times,  mankind  have  been  baffled  by  the 
uncertain  elements  of  the  winds  and  waves, 
by  these  a  barrier  was  raised  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  navigation,  which  the  boasted 
improvements  of  modern  times  were  never 
able  to  overcome ;  and  the  proverbial 
uncertainty  of  a  sea-voyage  continued 
accordingly  to  be  ranked  among  the  irre¬ 
mediable  evils  of  life.  Hence  it  was,  that 
when  a  voyage  of  a  few  miles  might  be 
protracted '  to  several  days,  those  great 
rivers  and  inlets  of  the  sea  which  penetrate 
far  into  the  land,  instead  of  being  of  un» 
rivalled  utility  to  commerce,  formed  rather 
a  drawback,  in  many  cases,  on  our  in¬ 
ternal  communications  ;  while,'  with  re¬ 
spect  to  rivers,  no  attempt  could  be  made, 
with  the  least  advantage,  to  navigate  them 
against  the  stream.  We  possessed  no 
power  which  could  accomplish  this  object. 
The  use  of  a  river,  as  an  instrument  of 
internal  intercourse,  was,  in  consequence, 
much  limited  ;  and  no  craft  were  ever 
found  to  ply  on  any  of  the  great  streams, 
because  they  could  only  make  their  wav' 
in  one  direction.  They  were  useless  ex¬ 
cept  for  this  single  purpose  ;  and,  in  all 
countries,  the  water  communications  were, 
in  a  manner,  mutilated  and  imperfect. 
As  an  example  of  the  difficulties  of  inter¬ 
nal  navigation,  it  may  be  mentioned  that, 
on  the  great  river  Mississippi,  which  flows 
at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  miles  an  hour,  it 
was  the  practice  of  a  certain  class  of  boat¬ 
men,  who  brought  down  the  produce  of 
the  interior  to  New  Orleans,  Vo  break  up 
their  boats,  sell  the  timber,  and  afterwards 
return  home  slowly  by  land  ;  and  a  voyage 
up  ihe  river  from  New  Orleans  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  a  distance  of  about  2000  miles, 
could  hardly  be  accomplished,  with  the 
most  laborious  efforts,  within  a  period  of 
four  months.  But  the  uncertain  and 
limited  influence,  both  of  the  wind  and 
tide,  is  now  superseded  by  a  new  agent, 
which,  in  power  far  surpassing  the  raging 
torrent,  is  yet  perfectly  manageable,  and 
acts  with  equal  efficacy  in  any  direction. 
The  practical  effects  of  this  great  discovery 
have  been  truly  astonishing.  Coasting 
voyages,  which  were  formerly  tedious 
and  uncertain,  can  now  be  performed 
with  all  the  expedition  of  land  journies. 


The  most  rapid  rivers,  on  which  only  a 
solitary  boat  was  here  and  there  placed 
for  the  convenience  of  crossing,  have  now 
become  the  active  scenes  of  intercourse 
and  trade  ;  they  are  covered  with  large 
vessels,  crowded  with  passengers  on  plea¬ 
sure  or  on  business,  which,  by  thepower- 
ful  aid  of  steam,  resist  the  current,  and 
force  their  way  with  ease  through  the 
opposing  waters.  Steam-boats  of  every 
description,  and  on  the  most  improved 
models,  ply  on  all  the  great  rivers  of  the 
United  States  ;  the  voyage  from  New 
Orleans  to  Pittsburgh,  which  formerly 
occupied  four  months,  is  accomplished 
with  ease  in  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  and 
at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  five  miles  an 
hour.  Steam-boats  have  begun  to  ply 
on  the  Ganges,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
East.  On  the  rivers,  lakes,  inlets,  as  well 
as  the  narrow  seas  of  Europe,  they  are 
every  where  to  be  seen  ;  and  in  the  in¬ 
terior  navigation  of  our  own  country, 
they  have  already  superseded  the  use  of 
all  other  vessels.  The  intercourse  of 
Great  Britain  with  Ireland,  as  well  as  with 
France,  where  the  two  countries  are  con¬ 
tiguous,  is  also  chiefly  carried  on  by  these 
conveyances;  on  the  western  shores  of 
Scotland,  which  are  intersected  through 
their  whole  extent  by  a  series  of  deep  in¬ 
lets,  or  lochs,  as  they  are  termed,  the 
advantages  of  steam  navigation  have  been 
wonderfully  exemplified,  and  a  complete 
change  has,  in  consequence,  been  effected 
in  the  aspect  of  the  country,  and  iu  the 
habits  and  intercourse  of  the  people. 

Such  are  the  advantages  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  years,  have  been 
actually  realised  by  the  application  of 
steam  to  the  purposes  of  navigation  ;  and 
the  important  question  remains  to  be 
considered,  how  far  the  same  power  may 
be  Employed  in  impelling  carriages  by 
land.  _  Quar.  Rev . 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  OCEAN  KING. 

For  the  Olio. 


My  kingdom  is  the  wide  wide  sea. 

The  starry  skies  my  crown, 

And  here  I  sit  from  thraldom  free 
Upon  my  billowy  throne  : 

No  charter’d  slave  to  cringe  and  cower 
To  liege  or  lord  am  I  ; 

While  1  can  wield  mine  own  good  sword, 
The  boldest  I  defy. 

I  envy  not  the  landsman’s  life, 

His  joys  are  nought  to  me, 

’Tis  my  delight ’mid  yelling  blasts 
To  rule  my  subject  sea  ; 

To  guide  my  wild  barque  o'er  the  flood 
When  lightnings  blaze  around. 

And  plunge  my  biting  axe  in  blood, 

While  clang  of  arms  resound. 

When  loudly  o’er  the  ocean  rings 
The  clang  of  life  and  drum, 

And  many  a  brave  heart’s  death  knell  rings 
The  booming  signal  gun, 
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AndRWords  are  clashing  wild  and  loud 

Where  death  and  tumult  lies. 

Triumphant  o’er  the  slaughtering  crowd 
The  Sea  King’s  banner  flies. 

And  when  this  arm  Bhall  nerveless  fall 
Before  the  victor’s  sling, 

The  deep  sea  wave  shail  be  rny  pall, 

The  surge  my  knell  shall  ring  ; 

For  ne’er  I  ween  in  earthly  tomb 
Would  corse  of  Sea  King  rest, 

’Twould  ne’er  repose  lest  the  ocean  wave 
Holt  foaming  o’er  his  breast.  T.F 


SONG. 

For  the  Olio. 

When  Evening  flings  her  rosy  rays 
O’er  hillock,  tower  and  tree, 

Arid  Night  her  sable  flag  displays, 

I’ll  think,  my  love,  of  thee.^ 

When  Nature  slowly  sinks  to  sleep. 
And  dew-drops  deck  the  tree. 

And  twinkling  stars  begin  to  peep, 

I’ll  think,  my  love,  of  thee. 

At  twilight,  when  the  elfin  fire 
Comes  dancing  o’er  the  lea. 

And  glow-worms  glisten  in  the  briar, 
I’ll  haste,  my  love,  to  tliee.  T,  F. 


THE  CONSCRIPT  BROTHERS  : 

A  TALE  OF  WATERLOO. 

Concluded. 

With  the  confidence  of  a  warm  and 
generous  heart,  De  Lancey  repaired  toDe 
Castellon  with  the  sealed  letter  in  his  hand. 
He  took  it  and  read  it  through,  then  turn¬ 
ed  a  steady  eye  on  the  soldier. 

“  Why  have  you  not  delivered  this  be¬ 
fore  ?”  said  he. 

“  My  motives,”  replied  De  Lancey, 
te  may  not  have  justified  this  delay  ;  but 
I  knew  the  contents  of  the  letter,  and  I 
knew,  also,  that  I  had  no  right  to  expect 
from  you  the  same  confidence  in  a  stran¬ 
ger  that  your  sons  had  felt.” 

“  And  what  has  now  altered  the  case  V* 
said  the  father. 

The  soldier  blushed  deeply  ;  “  I  don’t 
know  why  I  should  hesitate  to  speak,” 
said  he.  “  It  is  the  confidence  your 
daughter  has  placed  in  me.  She  has  per¬ 
mitted  me  to  ask  your  consent  to  our 
union.  I  have  something  to  begin  the 
world  with.  I  have  health  and  activity. 
I  will  serve  you  with  the  fidelity  and  affec¬ 
tion  of  a  son,  and  if,  as  it  may  be  in  the 
common  course  of  nature,  Alice  should 
be  left  alone  with  me,  I  will  shield  her 
from  every  evil.” 

The  eagerness  with  which  he  spoke  had 
prevented  his  attending  to  the  emotions 
that  were  struggling  in  the  old  man’s 
countenance. 

At  length  he  exclaimed,  “  I  see  it  all. 
I  am  no  longer  a  dupe.  My  poor  boys 


were  victims  to  this  fatal  legacy.  Out  of 
my  sight !  Away,  wretch  !” 

(C  What  does  all  this  mean  ?”  exclaim¬ 
ed  the  soldier,  with  astonishment. 

“  Ask  your  own  vile  heart !”  replied 
De  Castellon.  “  It  seemed  to  me  beyond 
the  usual  chances  of  war  that  three  sons 
should  fall  in  one  battle.  But  you  could 
tell  us  how  it  was  ;  you  could  describe 
their  last  agonies,  and  have  now  come  to 
reap  the  reward  of  your  treachery  !” 

De  Lancey  for  a  moment  stood  petrified. 
It  was  but  a  moment, 

“  Old  man,”  said  he,  “  were  you  my 
equal  in  age,  or  were  you  any  other  than 
you  are — but  I  do  wrong  to  reply.  Fare¬ 
well  !  we  meet  no  more.” 

Alice  had  repaired  to  a  little  arbour  that 
her  lover  bad  reared  for  her,  and  that  was 
already  covered  with  the  quick  springing 
vines  of  a  luxuriant  climate,  to  await  the 
success  of  his  cohimunication.  Many  a 
foreboding  doubt  assailed  her  mind  when 
she  cast  her  eye  upon  his  agitated  coun¬ 
tenance. 

I  come,”  said  he,  “  to  take  leave  of 
you  for  ever.” 

It  was  in  vain  that  Alice  entreated  him 
to  delay  his  departure  from  the  village. 

t(  My  father  may  relent,”  said  she. 
But  he  was  resolute. 

“  Had  it  been  common  reluctance,”  he 
replied,  “  I  would  have  borne  with  it.  I 
would  have  crouched  like  a  slave  for  your 
sake  ;  but  to  be  suspected  of  the  basest  of 
crimes  !  Alice,  I  wish  not  to  shock  vou 
by  repeating  what  has  passed.  If  your 
father  tells  you,  I  shall  be  justified  in 
your  opinion.  Farewell  l  dearest  and 
best ;  henceforth  this  world  is  a  wilder¬ 
ness  to  me.  I  care  not  which  way  I  steer 
my  course.  With  anguish  I  speak  it — 
we  can  meet  no  more.” 

Bitter,  indeed,  was  the  parting.  For 
the  first  time  the  hitherto  happy  Fortuna- 
tus  felt  the  true  pang  of  sorrow.  The 
tenderness  of  friendship  had  refined  and 
softened  his  heart,  and  given  it  an  un¬ 
wonted  susceptibility.  Till  now  he  had 
met  the  evils  of  life  with  an  unsubdued 
spirit.  He  had  faced  danger  and  death 
in  every  form  ;  but  the  tears  that  he  drew 
from  Alice,  and  the  affection  he  had 
awakened  in  her  bosom,  were  spells  that 
changed  the  life  current  of.  his  heart. 

With  slow  and  lingering  steps  he  quit¬ 
ted  the  village,  wholly  unlike  the  being 
that  had  entered  it  three  months  before, 
and  inquired  for  the  house  of  De  Castel¬ 
lon.  Where  was  now  his  new  born  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  every,  object  in  nature  ? 
With  a  listless  step  he  trod  on  the  sweet 
scented  wild  flowers  as  if  they  were  the 
dry  and  worthless  leaves  of  autumn.  He 
realized,  as  many  have  done  before,  that 
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it  is  the  light  of  the  mind  that  throws  over 
nature  her  verdant  and  prismatic  hues  ; 
that  gives  to  the  music  of  the  birds  its 
sound  of  gladness  ;  to  the  lofty  cataract 
its  thunder  of  eloquence,  and  to  the  mur¬ 
muring  waterfall  its  sweet,  low  notes  of 
sympathy. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  the  constitution 
of  the  soldier  to  cherish  melancholy. 
When  he  first  quitted  the  village,  with  his 
heart  swelling  with  anguish,  and  his  head 
throbbing  with  indignation,  he  felt  as  if 
all  ties  were  broken  with  the  human  race, 
but,  as  he  walked  slowly  on,  his  pulse 
hsat  more  temperately.  By  degrees  he 
answered  with  something  like  gaiety  to 
the  greeting  of  the  peasants,  who  accost¬ 
ed  him  as  he  passed.  The  feeling  of  mor¬ 
tification,  which  the  horrible  suspicions  of 
De  Castellon  had  engendered,  began  to 
dissipate. 

se  He  is  an  old  man,”  said  he,  ee  blast¬ 
ed  and  withered  by  the  breath  of  heaven. 
1  will  think  of  him  no  more.  But  Alice  ! 
may  I  perish  if  I  forget  thee  !”  , 

For  his  future  lot  he  had  no  anxiety. 
With  his  sword  he  knew  he  could  carve 
out  a  living,  but  the  same  sentiment  came 
over  him  that  had  operated  with  so  many 
of  Napoleon’s  soldiers— — t{  Wherefore 
should  we  fight  ?  We  have  no  Emperor 
to  fight  for  !”  and  he  resolved  to  quit 
France,  and  seek  his  fortune  elsewhere. 
There  is  an  energy,  a  feeling  of  resource, 
of  mental  power,  that  is  invincible.  He 
who  is  born  with  the  deiermination  to 
succeed,  will  realize  that  “  nothing  is 
impossible.” 

Love,  with  men,  is  a  recreation  and  a 
passion.  With  women,  it  becomes  a  part 
of  their  existence.  Let  not  her,,  who  has 
once  given  herself  up  to  its  reveries,  hope 
to  break  the  spell  that  is  wound  around 
her.  Sickness,  poverty,  and  age,  may, 
to  the  eyes  of  others,  render  the  object 
worthless  ;  but  the  sensibility  of  woman 
possesses  an  alchemy  that  turns  all  to  gold. 
It  is  in  vain  for  friends  to  reason,  for  the 
world  to  scoff — her  destiny  is  to  love  on. 

Years  had  passed  away.  The  head  of 
the  old  De  Castellon  was  white  with  time. 
The  youthful  and  girlish  figure  of  Alice 
had  assumed  the  serious  and  maidenly  de¬ 
portment  of  maturer  life.  Yet  any  one 
might  have  seen  that  the  rose  on  her  cheek 
had  withered  before  its  time.  A  paleness 
had  settled  there,  but  it  was  the  complex¬ 
ion  of  sentiment  and  thought  ;  there  was 
nothing  of  the  sickly  hue  of  melancholy. 
Her  cousin  Pierre  had  many  times  re¬ 
newed  his  suit,  and  at  last  had  consoled 
himself  with  a  less  cruel  fair  one.  All 
Alice  had  asked  of  her  father  was  to  take 
care  of  him,  to  be  the  comfort  of  his  old 
age,  and  when  that  was  past,  to  lay  down 


beside  her  mother’s  grave,  and  have 
strewed  on  her  own,  as  was  the  custom  of 
the  village,  a  few  emblematic  flowers  as  a 
token  that  the  lowly  tenant  had  died  in 
‘  single  blessedness.’ 

The  internal  arrangements  of  the  cot¬ 
tage  retained  all  their  comfort  and  neat¬ 
ness  ;  for  though  Alice  had  lost  some  of 
the  superfluous  activity  of  youth,  enough 
remained  for  all  the  useful  purposes  of 
life  ;  but  the  external  appearance  had 
gradually  changed.  The  hedges  were 
untrimmed,  and  implements  of  agriculture 
lay  unsheltered  on  the  greensward  before 
the  door.  The  hills  and  pastures  were  no 
longer  crowned  with  luxuriance.  All 
looked  as  if  the  master’s  hand  was  want¬ 
ing. 

It  was  a  cold  evening  in  November, 
that  Alice  and  her  father  were  seated  by 
the  fire.  There  was  an  air  of  comfort  in 
the  little  apartment  that  female  ingenuity 
knows  well  how  to  give.  The  floor  Was 
covered  with  a  carpet  of  her  own  manu¬ 
facture  ;  and  her  father’s  arm-chair  had 
been  stuffed  and  rendered  commodious  by 
her  own  contrivance.  There  was  the  de¬ 
bility  of  age  and  sickness  in  his  appear¬ 
ance,  and  a  crutch  lay  beside  him.  Alice 
read  aloud  or  worked,  alternately,  as  best 
suited  her  father.  She  had  just  taken  her 
book  when  the  sound  of  wheels  stopping 
at  the  door  arrested  their  attention.  A 
man  hastily  entered,  and  stood  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  gazing  at  the  inhabitants ; — then, 
rushing  forward,  he  knelt  before  the  old 
man,  exclaiming,  “  My  father !  my  fa¬ 
ther  !” 

De  Castellon  was  bewildered,  but  not 
so  Alice.  “  It  is  rny  brother  !”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  and  hung  upon  his  neck.  When 
the  father  began  to  comprehend  the  scene, 
that  it  was,  indeed,  Philip  restored  to  him, 
he  enquired  for  Conrad  and  Edward. 

The  countenance  of  Philip  changed, 
and  he  said,  I  only  am  left  to  tell  you.” 
In  the  same  expressive  language  the  father 
replied,  ‘c  Now,  then,  let  me  die,  since  I 
have  seen  the  face  of  my  son  !” 

Providence  has  wisely  decreed  that  the 
sensibilities  of  life  should  be  blunted  by 
age,  and  the  effervescence  of  feeling  pass 
away.  The  old  man  became  calm,  and  at 
his  usual  hour  desired  Alice  to  read  a  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  Bible.  Amid  tears  and  sobs  she 
read  aloud,  but  every  word  called  forth 
the  bursting  emotions  of  her  heart,  and 
her  soul  was  kindled  by  living  fire  from 
the  altar.  When  she  ceased,  a  low,  fer¬ 
vent  prayer  from  the  lips  of  the  father 
followed,  and  then  Alice  performed  her 
usual  office  of  putting  him  to  bed,  and 
was  again  at  liberty  to  throw  herself  into 
the  arms  of  her  brother.  Their  conver¬ 
sation  was  long  and  deeply  interesting. 
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He  told  her  that  after  the  battle  of  Wa¬ 
terloo  he  was  conveyed  among  the  wound¬ 
ed  to  a  small  farm  house,  and  found  that 
his  life  was  considered  worth  preserving 
by  the  English,  among  whom  he  now 
was  ;  that  when  sufficiently  recovered  he 
was  put  on  board  a  small  vessel  bouud 
for  the  West  Indies  ;  that  they  were  taken 
by  Spanish  pirates,  and  himself  with  three 
others  put  on  shore  on  the  coasi  of  South 
America ;  that  he  had  earned  by  daily  la¬ 
bour  a  pittance  that  kept  him  from  starv¬ 
ing,  but  he  had  still  to  contend  with  weak¬ 
ness  and  depression.  “  But  now,’9  con¬ 
tinued  he,  “  Alice,  comes  the  best  part 
of  my  story.  I  was  one  day  working  on 
the  wharf,  when  a  vessel  arrived,  and  a 
young  man  sprung  on  shore,  that  I  imme¬ 
diately  recaguised  as  (a  fellow  soldier  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.9* 

He  stopped  and  looked  earnestly  at 
her  ;  the  blood  Crushed  to  her  cheeks. 

Yes,  sister,"  said  he,  fully  compre¬ 
hending  her  emotion,  ee  it  was  our  friend 
Fortunatus.  I  learnt  from  him  all  that 
had  passed.  From  this  moment  I  felt  new 
energy  ;  my  whole  nature  was  changed. 
He  loaded  me  with  kindness.  You  know 
his  happy  faculty  of  making  friends. 
Several  of  the  officers,  who  had  quitted 
France  and  repaired  to  this  country,  re¬ 
cognised  the  brave  and  warm  hearted  sol¬ 
dier.  Fortune  showered  her  gifts  upon 
him,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  after 
our  first  meeting  we  have  returned  once 
more  ;  I  with  little  more  than  I  carried 
with  me  ;  but  my  companion  rich  enough 
to  purchase  our  whole  estate,  which,  as 
it  proved,  we  unfortunately  bequeathed  to 
him." 

Then  he  is  in  France  ?”  said  Alice, 
faintly. 

“  He  is,”  replied  Philip,  “  and  he 
loves  you  as  well  as  I  can  see  you  do 
him  ;  but  he  will  not  come  here.  He 
cannot  forgive  my  father  for  his  horrible 
suspicion.99 

Then  he  does  not  love  as  I  do,”  said 
Alice,  ingenuously,  “  or  all  would  be 
forgiven.” 

cc  No,  Alice,”  replied  Philip,  f<  men 
never  love  as  women  do.  They  have 
various  motives  which  operate  ;  but  next 
to  his  couulry  and  his  honour,  a  man 
may  love  his  mistress.” 

if  I  am  afraid  you  have  forgotten  poor 
Lucine,”  said  Alice,  reproachfully. 

“  Perhaps  she  has  forgotten  me,”  re¬ 
plied  Philip. 

“  Oh  !  no  !’*  said  Alice,  “  it  was  but 
the  other  day  she  came  up  here  and  sat 
down  by  your  grave  stone,  and  wept  bit¬ 
terly,  and  said  she  never  should  forget 
you.” 

Well,”  replied  Philip,  ft  I  have  re* 
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turned  the  visit,  for  I  called  to  see  her  on 
my  way  here,  and  informed  her  that  I  was 
alive  and  well.” 

“  I  see,”  said  Alice,  smiling,  <e  you 
were  right.  A  man  may  love  his  mis¬ 
tress  next  to  his  country,  and  his  honour 
before  father  or  sister.  But  tell  me,  my 
dear  brother,  how  could  you  remain  so 
long  in  a  strange  country,  away  from 
us,  and  not  send  us  word  you  were  liv¬ 
ing.99 

fi  As  to  remaining  there,”  said  Philip, 
(e  there  was  not  much  choice  in  the  bu¬ 
siness.  I  was  taken  up  on  suspicion,  and 
had  to  work  with  a  chain  round  my  leg*; 
and  what  good  would  it  have  done  you 
to  know  the  miserable  condition  of  your 
brother  ?  After  the  arrival  of  De  Lan- 
cey,  his  plan  was  best,  that  we  should  re¬ 
turn  together  as  soon  as  he*  had  accom¬ 
plished  the  object  of  his  voyage.” 

It  was  not  difficult  for  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  to  persuade  the  father,  humbled  as  he 
was  by  years,  infirmities,  and  sorrows, 
how  much  he  had  mistaken  the  character 
of  the  soldier.  An  acknowledgment  was 
all  that  De  Lancey  asked,  and  it  was  no 
sooner  sent  than  he  hastened  to  the  spot. 
There  is  little  more  to  add.  He  purchased 
a  neat  cottage  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  familv  mansion.  It  was  arranged  with 
simplicity  and  good  taste.  The  same 
marriage  ceremony  united  Lucile  and  Phi¬ 
lip,  and  De  Lancey  and  Alice  ;  but  their 
residence  ;was  changed.  Alice  resigned 
her  station,  to  Lucile,  and  removed  to  the 
home  her  husband  had  prepared  for  her. 

The  two  cottages  may  yet  be  seen  em¬ 
bowered  in  honeysuckle  and  grape  vines. 
Before  the  doors  are  often  sporting  rosy 
faced  children,  and  Alice  has  given  to  her 
two  eldest  boys,  Conrad  and  Edward,  the 
names  of  her  Conscript  Brothers. 

The  Legendary. 
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SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS, 

SUFFOLK  STREET. 

For  the  Olio. 

The  seventh  exhibition  of  this  Society 
has  just  opened,  with  a  display  upon  the 
whole  creditable  to  the  progress  of  the  art, 
and  gratifying  to  the  lovers  and  patrons  of 
it.  During  the  six  years’  existence  of  this 
Institution,  among  its  annual  exhibitors 
only  one  R.  A.  has  appeared,  and  he, 
one  who  disowns  the  Academy,  and  who 
says  none  can  paint  like  himself  1  North- 
cote,  though  not  the  best  of  painters, 
either  as  an  individual,  or  taken  as  an  R. 
A.,  seems  always  to  have  felt  an  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  love  for  the  art,  by  his  unceas- 
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ing  study  and  cultivation  of  it,  which  will 
ever  add  to  his  fame  and  reputation. — 
There  are  now,  wonderful  to  relate,  two 
R. A. ’s exhibiting  in  the  present  collection, 
and  one  no  less  a  personage  than  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Beechy  !  and  Mr.  Ward.  We  ex¬ 
claimed,  as  some  old  women  generally 
do,  at  any  remarkable  event,  (i  Wonders 
will  never  cease  !  what’s  going  to  hap¬ 
pen  ?  The  sky  will  fail,  or  it  will  snow 
in  the  dog  days  !”  We  hope  that  this 
circumstance  will  be  noted  down  among 
the  remarkable  occurrences  of  the  year 
1830,  in  the  nineteenth  century.* 

That  the  Royal  Academy,  upon  the 
first  foundation  of  this  Society,  was  jea¬ 
lous  of  it,  cannot  be  denied  ;  though 
heaven  knows  upon  what  account  they 
should  be  so.  That  now  they  feel  the 
folly  and  injustice  of  such  conduct  is  ap¬ 
parent,  by  two  of  their  body,  (setting 
aside  Baily,)  exhibiting  here  ;  and  from 
whatever  cause  or  inducement  they  have 
been  led  to  this  change  of  feeling,  we  will 
not  too  closely  inquire  into,  but  attribute 
it  to  motives  most  honourable  and  pure, 
to  a  dawning  liberality,  as  an  atonement 
and  acknowledgment  of  past  errors  and 
slight.  Jealousy  in  every  state,  and  under 
any  circumstances,  is  mean  and  unjust, 
and  capable  only  of  existing  in  minds 
most  narrow  and  degraded ;  but  when  it 
is  engendered  among  persons  professing 
the  Fine  Arts,  and  cultivating  intellectual 
pursuits,  and  forming  the  chief  body  of 
Artists  in  the  empire,  elevated  not  more 
by  their  professional  merits,  than  by  the 
charter  of  their  king,  it  is  doubly  mean 
and  despicable  of  them,  both  as  men  indi¬ 
vidually,  and  as  a  body  ;  and  unworthy 
of  liberal  and  honourable  persons,  relying 
upon  public  patronage  for  support  and 
success.  Among  painters  such  feelings 
ought  never  to  exist,  and  more  especially 
the  Royal  Academy,  for  if  the  encourage¬ 
ment  and  excellence  of  the  art  is  any  ob¬ 
ject,  and  it  should  ever  be  the  first,  ought 
they  rather  not  to  exult  at  every  opportu¬ 
nity  that  arises  to  promote  its  imprave- 
ment,  to  its  general  diffusion  and  exalta¬ 
tion  among  mankind,  instead  of  indulg¬ 
ing  a  low  and  petty  passion  of  jealousy 
and  mean  rivalry  thwart  every  attempt 
which  is  made  for  the  prosperity  and  per¬ 
fection  of  the  art  ? 

We  sincerely  and  ardently  trust  that  we 
shall  hear  no  more  of  this  dishonourable 
feeling  of  of  the  Academy,  and  that  they 
will  henceforth  join  heart  and  hand  with 


*  We  beg  to  apologise  for  omitting  Mr. 
Bailey’s  name  among  the  Academicians  who 
have  usually  supported  the  interests  of  the  So* 
ciety,  by  their  works.  In  the  first  or  second 
year  he  exhibited  hia  beautiful  sculptured  piece 
of  Eve. 


their  humbler  brethren  in  the  field,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interests  and  success  of  their  pro¬ 
fession.  The  Academy  have  now  partly 
retrieved  their  character  in  the  eyes  of 
their  countrymen,  they  have  wiped  away 
the  stigma  of  jealousy,  and  only  one  thing 
more  is  needed  to  complete  the  reforma¬ 
tion,  namely,  do  away  with  the  monopoly 
of  the  honours  of  the  art.  Why  should 
artists  of  unquestionable  merit,  though 
they  may  not  have  been  students  of  the 
Academy,  and  although  (hey  have  ex¬ 
hibited  only  a  few  times, — why,  we 
ask,  should  they  be  debarred  from  the 
countenance  and  honours  of  the  Acade¬ 
my  ?  Why  should  such  men  as  Haydon, 
Hay  ter,  Martin,  Stanfield,  Linton,  Ro¬ 
berts,  and  some  others,  be  excluded  ?  If 
painting  is  called  a  liberal  art,  why  mo¬ 
nopolize  its  honours  and  bestow  it  upon 
persons  such  as  Mr.  Oliver,  Mr.  Fran¬ 
cis,  Mr.  Elias  Martin,  Mr.  Drummond, 
&c.  &c.  Neither  Mr.  Francis,  nor  Mr. 
Elias  Martin,  ever  exhibit ;  they  may  be 
very  good  men,  but  when  men  have  dis¬ 
tinction  and  honours  bestowed  upon  them, 
it  ought  to  be  their  first  wish  and  bounden 
duty  to  testify  to  the  world  that  they  do 
not  hold  them  unworthily.  For,  if  other¬ 
wise,  they  are  but  stumbling  blocks  in  the 
paths  of  more  enthusiastic  and  meritorious 
persons,  who  would  bear^  their  honours 
with  dignity  and  credit.  But  this  is  a 
subject  which  would  tempt  us  beyond  all 
limits  ;  therefore,  for  the  present  we  leave 
it,  and  commence  our  task  as  critics. 

No,  5.  A  Caravan  at  rest ;  Bedouin 
Arabs  selling  Horses.  R.  B.  Davis.— 
The  large  scale  on  which  Mr.  Davis  has 
executed  this  admirable  painting  shews 
off  to  advantage  the  many  and  striking 
incidents  which  abound  in  it.  It  repre¬ 
sents  the  caravan  halting  for  the  night  on 
the  confines  of  the  desert,  amidst  gigantic 
remains  of  antiquity.  The  boundless 
expanse  of  arid  country  is  dimly  seen 
through  the  mists  and  haze  of  the  setting 
sun.  The  heterogeneous  and  motley 
assemblage  that  generally  attend  a  caravan 
are  scattered  in  groups  in  the  centre  and 
foreground.  Different  parties  are  seen 
bargaining  with  the  Arabs,  who  are 
shewing  off  and  extolling  the  virtues  of 
their  steeds,  with  as  much  eloquence,  no 
doubt,  as  the  renowned  Mr.  Tattersall. 
Mr.  Davis  has  here  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  skill  in  ani¬ 
mal  painting  with  great  effect.  The 
various  attitudes  of  the  horses  are  striking 
and  elegant.  The  rich  and  varied  cos¬ 
tumes,  the  busy  and  animated  appearance 
of  the  multitude,  the  bright  gleams  of  the 
evening  sun,  just  catching  and  lighting 
upon  every  projecting  object,  the  splendid 
attire  of  the  Turks  glittering  in  the  light, 
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altogether  combine  to  form  this  one  of 
the  most  attractive  and  beautiful  produc¬ 
tions  in  this  stvle  of  art. 

No.  19.  The  Talisman .  W.  Boxall. 
—Is  a  simple  female  figure,  executed  with 
great  breadth  and  freedom,  though  rather 
hasty  and  coarse  in  some  parts. 

No.  40.  Welcome  Friends.  J.  Knight. 
—Mr.  Knight  is  rapidly  rising  in  his  art. 
The  present  picture  is  a  further  proof  of 
his  abilities.  The  scene  here  delineated 
forcibly  exhibits  the  characteristics  of  the 
British  yeoman,  ere  biting  distress  had 
made  him  what  he  now  is.  Two  friends, 
who,  by  their  heavy  accoutrements  of 
great  coats  and  capes,  denote  them  to  have 
come  from  some  distance,  have  just  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  humble  but  comfortable  abode 
of  their  host,  who  while  he  is  welcoming 
his  eldest  friend  with  true  English  hospi¬ 
tality,  by  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  the 
younger  traveller  is  more  delightfully  oc¬ 
cupied  in  saluting  the  lips  of  his  host’s 
daughter,  and  her  mother  handing  to  the 
elder  guest  a  glass  of  the  best  home¬ 
brewed.  The  expression  of  the  two  old 
friends  is  admirably  portrayed  ;  the  firm 
squeeze  of  the  hand  and  animated  look  of 
the  host  speak  forcibly  that  he  is  sincere, 
and  that  his  friend  is  indeed  welcome  ; 
while  the  traveller  appears  to  be  perfectly 
unconstrained,  and  feels  assured  that  he 
may  make  himself  at  home.  It  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  picture,  delighful  to  look  at,  but 
painful  to  reflect  that  few  such  scenes  now 
ever  happen.  It  is  painted  with  great 
care,  without  being  too  minute,  and  the 
colouring  good,  and  vastly  superior  to 
his  Smugglers ,  now  exhibiting  at  the 
British  Gallery.  In  connection  with  the 
English  character,  we  may  mention  ano¬ 
ther  picture,  which'  arouses  feelings  of  in¬ 
dignation  and  pain  when  we  consider 
what  a  curse  the  Game  Laws  are  to  the 
peasantry,  and  the  degraded  state  it  has 
reduced  them  to,  a  race  once  deno¬ 
minated,  ee  The  bold  peasantry,  a 
country’s  pride.”  We  allude  to  No. 
48.  The  First  Offence.  E.  Prentis. — 
4t  What  dire  events  from  trivial  causes 
spring.”  Represents  the  capture  of  a 
young  poacher,  by  the  minions  of  the 
law,  who  are  cruelly  triumphing  and  re¬ 
joicing  at  his  caption,  alike  insensible  to 
all  humanity,  and  the  supplications  of  his 
young  wife,  who  on  her  knees  is  entreat¬ 
ing  mercy  for  his  first  offence,  while  the 
.culprit,  resigned  and  reckless,  quietly 
follows.  There  are  several  striking  little 
incidents  that  add  to  the  pathos  and  sen¬ 
timent  of  the  picture  ;  the  boy  on  crutches, 
the  little  child  hiding  his  face  in  the  lap 
of  his  sister,  other  children  in  tears,  and 
even  the  poor  dog  of  the  cottager  is  in¬ 
sulted  by  the  over- fed  and  insolent  cur  of 


the  constable.  The  execution  of  this 
picture  is  certainly  an  improvement  to  his 
preceding  works  ;  but  Mr.  Prentis  is  too 
minute  on  trifles,  which  destroys  all 
breadth.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says, 
iC  The  most  minute  and  elaborate  finish¬ 
ing  is  so  much  waste  labour,  if  there  be 
not  preserved  a  breadth  of  light  and 
shade.”  This  rule  is  particularly  observ¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Parris,  whom  we  are  again 
happy  in  congratulating  on  the  success 
and  beauty  of  his  present  production.  No. 
55.  Reflection, — to  which  is  affixed  the 
follpwing  stanza,  by  T.  K.  Harvey,  Esq. 

Thought  sits  upon  her  happy  brow  like  light, 
The  young  pure  thoughts  that  have  no  taint 
of  sin, 

Making  the  mortal  beauty  yet  more  bright, 

By  the  immortal  beauty  that’s  within. 

It  is  a  face  of  surpassing  loveliness,  a 
more  than  earthly  beauty,  and  innocence 
is  its  expression.  C.  I.  H. 


Cl )t  Naturalist. 

Curious  Facts  connected  with  the  Red 

Collared  Necrobia,  the  Viper ,  the 

W ood  Louse,  and  the  White  Ant. 

A  highly  gifted  and  intelligent  corres¬ 
pondent  to  th ^Technological  and  Micro¬ 
scopic  Repository ,  forwarding  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  objects  to  the  able  editor  of  that 
work,  to  undergo  his  investigation  with 
the  microscope,  accompanied  them  with 
the  following  pleasing  facts :  — 

6(  I  send  you  a  small  insect,  the  necro¬ 
bia  ruficollis,  highly  interesting  to  ento¬ 
mologists,  on  account  of  a  similar  species, 
which  was,  in  a  great  measure,  connected 
with  the  means  of  preserving  the  life  of 
a  worthy  and  most  useful  man.  Lairielle, 
the  celebrated  entomologist,  was,  during 
the  French  Revolution,  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison,  and,  like  many  others, 
he  was  condemned  to  death.  Midnight 
was  the  time  appointed  for  his  execution. 
The  officer  arrived  at  his  dungeon  un¬ 
perceived  by  Latrielle,  and  found  him 
busily  engaged  in  examining  a  species  of 
this  insect,  and  uttering  pious  ejaculations 
to  the  Almighty  ;  throwing  himself  under 
the  protection  of  that  Being  who,  mani¬ 
festing  so  much  wisdom  in  forming  and 
providing  for  the  wants  of  so  minute  an 
insect,  would  not  overlook  the  situation  in 
which  he  was  at  that  time  placed  !  The 
officer  had  studied  entomology,  and  had 
experienced  much  gratification  in  that  de¬ 
lightful  part  of  natural  history.  He  had 
also  heard  a  very  favourable  account  of 
Latrielle,  and  now  became  warmly  in¬ 
terested  in  his  behalf.  He  entered  into 
conversation  with  him,  and  determined 
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on  saving  his  life  if  possible.  He  was 
enabled  to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  a 
person  having  died  in  the  prison  whose 
figure  resembled  his.  He  liberated  and 
secreted  him  until  the  storm  w$s  blown 
over,  substituting  the  dead  body  in  the 
room  of  Latrielle’s ! 

“  I  also  send  you  an  object,  the  poi¬ 
son  from  which  occasioned  the  death  of  a 
collector  of  insects.  Mr.  Sharpe,  who, 
while  collecting  insects  in  Combe  Wood, 
met  with  a  viper ;  he  had  often  been  in 
the  habit  of  catching  and  selling  them, 
and  therefore  made  no  hesitation  in  lay¬ 
ing  hold  of  this.  But,  in  consequence  of 
his  taking  up  some  dried  leaves  with  the 
viper,  his  grasp  was  not  sufficiently  tight, 
and  the  animal  bit  him  twice.  Sharpe, 
not  thinking  it  of  any  consequence  at  the 
time,  continued  collecting,  until  he  be¬ 
came  so  ill  as  to  be  incapable  of  joining 
his  companions ;  who,  some  time  after¬ 
wards,  found  him  on  the  ground,  in  great 
agonies,  and  very  much  swollen.  The 
poison  had  done  its  work  !  He  was  con¬ 
veyed  home,  and  in  a  few  days  died. 
The  object  is  the  fang  from  the  jaw  of 
this  identical  viper,  and  in  which  you 
will  perceive  the  aperture  through  which 
the  poison  was  ejected. 

<e  You  will  find  the  wmod  louse,  om's* 
cus  sellus ,  a  very  interesting  object  to 
examine  its  various  parts,  and  particu¬ 
larly  its  brilliant  and  numerous  eyes, 
which  appear  like  clusters  of  diamonds, 
neatly  set.  I  have  sent  you  two  speci¬ 
mens,  placed  in  different  positions,  in 
order  to  exhibit  the  various  characters. 
Swammerdam  relates  a  ludicrous  mistake 
of  a  servant  maid,  who,  finding  in  the 
garden  a  great  many  of  these  insects  in  a 
globular  form,  imagined  she  had  disco¬ 
vered  some  handsome  materials  for  a 
necklace,  and  betook  herself  to  stringing 
them  with  great  care  ;  but,  on  suddenly 
perceiving  them  unfold  themselves,  she 
was  seized  with  a  panic,  and  ran  shriek¬ 
ing  into  the  house  l  Though  considered 
but  of  slight  importance  in  the  present 
practice  of  physic,  yet  these  animals  once 
maintained  a  very  respectable  station  in 
the  materia  medica,  under  the  title  of 
millepedes  ;  they  being  regarded  as  being 
aperient,  resolvent,  &c.  They  were  or¬ 
dered  in  cases  of  jaundice,  asthma,  and 
many  other  disorders  ;  and  were  either 
taken  living,  being  swallowed  like  pills, 
in  their  contracted  state,  or  variously 
enveloped  in  syrups  and  marmalades  ; 
but  were  more  generally  reduced  to  a 
powder,  and  thus  mixed  with  other  in¬ 
gredients.” 

In  consequence  of  having  recently  read 
in  your  pages  some  remarks  upon  the 
devastations  committed  bv  the  white  ants, 
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I  herewith  send  you  a  Bible,*  which 
has  been  the  object  of  attack  by  the  for¬ 
mer  insects;  together  with  the  following 
statement  of  facts  concerning  it,  from  a 
friend.  He  informed  me,  that  two  thou¬ 
sand  copies  of  this  Bible  had  been  sent 
from  this  country  to  the  Missionaries  in 
India  ;  and.  that  when  the  vessel  was  un¬ 
laden,  it  was  discovered  that  the  white 
ants  had  actually  destroyed  eighteen 
hundred  copies  ;  and  the  remaining  two 
hundred  were  in  such  a  state  as  to  be 
rendered  useless  !  The  copy  which  I 
now  send  is  the  only  one  out  of  the  two 
hundred  that  is  legible  in  every  part ; 
yet  in  this  you  will  observe  how  far  these 
insects  have  eaten  into  the  margins  of  the 
leaves,  and  also  into  the  cover.” 


$0te  3300ft. 

I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  In  ntv  Note  Book. 

M.  tV.  of  Windsor. 

PUGILISM  IN  CHINA. 

The  art  of  self-defence  is  regularly 
taught  in  China.  It  is  much  practised, 
although  not  countenanced  by  the  local 
governments.  In  the  penal  code,  no¬ 
thing  appears  concerning  it.  Tracts  are 
printed  which  would,  in  all  probability, 
accompanied  by  their  wood-cuts,  amuse 
the  fancy  in  England.  The  Chinese 
have  no  pitched  battles  that  we  ever 
heard  of ;  but  we  have  seen  a  pamphlet 
on  the  subject  of  boxing,  cudgelling,  and 
sword-exercise,  in  which  there  are  many 
fanciful  terms.  The  first  lesson,  for  a 
Chinese  boxer,  consists  of  winding  his 
long  tail  tight  round  his  head,  stripping 
himself  to  the  buff,  then  placing  his  right 
foot  foremost,  and  with  ail  his  might 
giving  a  heavy  thrust  with  his  right  fist 
against  a  bag  suspended  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  He  is  directed  to  change  hands 
and  feet  alternately,  restraining  his 
breath  and  boxing  the  bag  of  sand  right 
and  left,  for  hours  together.  This  exer¬ 
cise  the  fancy  call  “  thumping  down 
walls  and  overturning  parapets.”  In  the 
second  lesson,  the  pugilist  grasps  in  each 
hand  a  ce  stone  lock,”  i.  e.  a  heavy  mass 
of  stone  worked  into  the  form  of  a  Chi¬ 
nese  lock.  Then,  being  stripped  and  tail 
arranged  as  before,  he  practises  thrusting 
out  at  a  man’s  length  these  weights, 

*  The  Bible  mentioned  as  being  one  of  the 
two  hundred  which  escaped  entire  destruction 
by  the  wfcite  ants,  “  exhibits,”  says  the  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  work  we  quote  from,  “  a  curious 
instance  of  the  mischief  occasioned  by  those 
insects.  The  margins  of  the  leaves  are  per¬ 
forated  close  to  the  letters,  and  entirely  con¬ 
verted  into  a  white  powder,  where  the  insects 
had  attacked  them.” 
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right  and  left,  till  he  is  tired.  He  is  to 
change  feet  and  hands  at  the  same  lime. 
This  lesson  is  called  “a  golden  dragon 
thrusting  out  his  claws.”  Next  comes 
ff‘  a  crow  stretching  his  wings — a  dragon 
issuing  forth  from  his  den — a  drunken 

Chinaman  knocking  at  your  door - a 

sphinx  spreading  her  wings — a  hungry 
tiger  seizing  a  lamb— a  hawk  clawing  a 
sparrow — a  crane  and  a  muscle  recipro- 
cally  embarassed,”  with  various  other 
specimens  or  fanciful  nomenclature  for 
divers  feats  of  the  pugilistic  art. 

Canton  Reg. 

_ _  f 

EXTRAORDINARY  BIRTH. 

In  Jeypore,  according  to  one  of  the 
native  Indian  papers,  a  Brahmin  woman, 
living  in  the  district  of  Bhanpore,  has 
been  delivered  of  two  female  children 
and  a  snake ;  one  of  the  girls  and  the 
snake  died,  as  well  as  the  mother,  but 
the  other  girl  is  living.  The  Maharaja, 
adds  the  chronicler,  was  pleased  to  di-  ■ 
rect  the  superintendent  of  the  charity 
department  to  adopt  the  necessary  mea¬ 
sures*  to  avert  the  bad  consequences 
likely  to  arise  from  this  unfavourable 
omen.  - — - 

THE  STEAM  ENGINE. 

The  discovery  of  the  steam  engine  con¬ 
stitutes,  unquestionably,  one  of  the  most 
splendid  triumphs  of  modern  science ; 
whether  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  the 
power  itself,  so  far  beyond  any  thing 
which,  prior  to  this  invention,  had  ever 
been  contrived,  or  even  conceived,  of 
mechanical  agency  ;  the  inventive  talent 
by  which  the  principle  was  originally 
brought  to  light ;  or  the  amazing  inge¬ 
nuity  and  skill  which  has  given  it  prac¬ 
tical  effect  in  its  infinitely  diversified  ap¬ 
plication  to  arts,  manufactures,  and  the 
general  business  of  life.  It  is  impossible 
to  contemplate,  without'  a  feeling  of  exul¬ 
tation,  this  wonder  of  modern  art ;  this 
prodigiously  powerful,  yet  singularly 
versatile  agent,  which  sets  in  motion  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  most  stupendous  energy  ; 
which  raises  the  most  enormous  masses  of 
water  from  the  lowest  depths  of  our  mines ; 
and  moulds  into  form,  as  if  by  magical 
facility,  the  hardest  and  most  intractable 
materials,  while  it  can  be,  at  the  same 
time,  regulated  and  adapted  to  operations 
of  the  extremest  nicety  and  minuteness. 
We  see  the  same  agency  setting  in  mo¬ 
tion  the  loom,  and  propelling  the  vessel 
on  the  ocean — the  sea  and  the  land  thus 
teeming  with  the  fruits  of  this  marvellous 
invention,  and  bearing  testimony  to  its 
usefulness  and  power.  Quar.  Rev. 


*  Liberal  gifts  to  brahmins,  we  presume. 


AUTHORS  IN  THE  DAYS  OP  SHAKSPEARE 

The  price  paid  by  the  managers  for  a 
new  play  was  twenty  nobles,  or  6/.  13s. 
4,d.  ;  for  which  consideration  the  author 
surrendered  all  property  whatever  in  the 
piece.  If,  as  was  sometimes  the  case, 
the  play  was  not  absolutely  purchased  by 
the  theatre,  the  poet  looked  for  remune¬ 
ration  from  the  profits  of  a  third  night’s 
representation,  the  precarious  produce  of 
the  sale  of  his  play,  when  published  at 
sixpence  a  copy,  and  the  hard-earned  fee 
of  forty  shillings,  for  an  adulatory  dedi¬ 
cation  to  a  patron.  The  sums  given  for 
the  alteration  of  old  plays  varied  ex¬ 
tremely,  and  were,  doubtless,  regulated 
by  the  quantity  of  new  matter  furnished 
and  the  success  attendant  upon  the  revi¬ 
val  ;  as  little  as  ten  shillings  was  some¬ 
times  paid,  and  the  highest  remuneration 
was  short  of  what  was  given  for  a  new 
play. 

Dramatic  writers  were,  therefore,  ge¬ 
nerally  poor  ;  they  were  bound  to  thea¬ 
trical  managers,  either  by  favours  past, 
existing  debts,  or  the  perpetual  dread  of 
one  day  needing  their  assistance.  Their 
Swants  often  compelled  them  to  solicit, 
nay,  their  very  existence  appears  some¬ 
times  to  have  depended  on,  advances  on 
the  embryo  productions  of  their  brains  ; 
and  the  labours  of  to-day  were  devoted 
to  cancel  the  obligations  which  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  yesterday  had  contracted.  It 
is  truly  pitiable  to  find  the  great  Ben 
Jonson  soliciting  from  Shenstowe  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  a  sum  so  paltry  as  five  shii - 
lings.  1 


BEN  JONSON. 

This  poet  was  very  ingenious  in  the 
mode  he  used  for  flattering  himself,  by 
introducing  a  kind  of  chorus,  wherein  he 
lakes  occasion  to  tell  his  hearers,  that 
te  careless  of  all  vulgar  censure,  aS  not 
depending  on  common  approbation,  he 
is  confident  his  plays  shall  super-please 
judicious  spectators,  and  to  them  he  leaves 
it  to  work  with  the  rest  by  example,  or 
otherwise.”  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
passage  should  be  found  in  his  Magnetic 
Lady ,  and  that  he  should  speak  with 
such  confidence  of  one  of  his  worst  pro¬ 
ductions,  as  if  determined  to  force  a  bad 
comedy  upon  the  hearers  by  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  his  own  recommendation.  This 
is  an  evident  imitation  of  Aristophanes, 
who,  in  his  comedy  of  The  Clouds,  holds 
the  same  language  to  his  audience,  fairly 
telling  them  ec  he  shall  estimate  their 
judgment’  according  to  the  degree  of  ap¬ 
plause  they  shall  bestow  upon  his  per¬ 
formance  then  before  them.”  In  con¬ 
clusion,  he  inveighs  against  certain  of  his 
contemporaries,  Eupolis,  Phrynicus,  arid 
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Hermippus,  c<  with  whose  comedies,  if 
any  one  of  his  audience  is  well  pleased, 
that  person  he  hopes  will  depart  from 
his,  dissatisfied  ;  but  if  they  condemn  his 
rivals,  and  applaud  him,  he  shall  think 
the  better  of  their  judgment  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.” — Act  I.  Scene  2. 

!  _____ 

MACKLIN, 

This  eccentric  and  talented  veteran, 
when  upwards  of  100  years  old,  being 
present  at  a  convivial  party,  where  his 
great  age,  and  the  many  alterations  he 
must  have  noticed,  formed  the  subject  of 
conversation,  exclaimed,  “  O  Lord,  Sirs, 
I  remember  so  many  changes  in  human 
affairs,  that  in  some  families,  and  those, 
too,  pretty  numerous,  I  have  almost  lost 
the  power  of  tracing  them  by  descent. 
An  odd  circumstance  happened  a  few 
years  ago  upon  this  subject.  A  party  of 
Irish  gentlemen,  who  had  come  over  here 
in  the  parliamentary  vacation,  asked  me 
to  sup  with  them.  I  did  so.  Sir,  and  we 
all  got  very  jolly  together  ;  insomuch, 
that  one  of  them  was  so  drunk,  that  I 
made  a  point  of  taking  him  on  my  back, 
and  carrying  him  down  stairs,  in  order 
to  be  put  into  his  chair.  The  next  day 
the  gentleman  waited  on  me,  and  express¬ 
ing  his  civilities,  said,  he  was  sorry  I 
should  take  so  much  unnecessary  trouble 
— here,  Sirs,  I  stopped  him  short,  by 
telling  him,  one  reason  I  had  for  carrying 
him  on  my  back  was,  that  I  carried 
either  his  father  or  hi&  grandfather  the 
same  way,  fifty  years  ago,  when  he 
was  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple.”— 
“Very  true.  Sir,”  said  the  other,  “  I 
remember  my  father  often  telling  it  as  a 
family  story,  but  you  are  mistaken  a 
little  in  point  of  genealogy,  it'  was  my 
great  grandfather  that  you  did  that 
kindness  for.” 


Cttgtcrmg  of  £3artflti£  Cotmtrtcg. 


THE  DOORGAH  POOJAH. 

The  festival,  which  was  over  on 
Thursday  last,  was  held  in  honour  of  the 
advent  of  Durga  to  our  earth.  Who  she 
is,  it  is  impossible  correctly  to  say.  She 
has  various  names  and  various  offices. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Mahadev,  and 
the  wife  of  Siva.  She  is  represented 
with  ten  arms,  and  with  weapons  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  in  each  hand.  Upon  each 
of  her  sides  stand  her  daughters  Lakshmi 
and  Serussuttee  ;  and  on  each  side  of 
them  again  sit  her  sons  Cartika  on  a  pea¬ 
cock,  and  Gunesa  with  his  elephantine 
proboscis.  At  the  feet  of  Durga  are  a 
dark-blue  or  bottle-green  human  figure 


(a  giant  whom  she  killed)  and  a  lion, 
the  animal  upon  which  she  rides. 

These  entertainments  are  fe  falling  into 
the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf,”  as  the  natives 
are  becoming  wiser  or  poorer.  Lakhs 
are  reduced  to  thousands  ;  and  the  piety 
or  the  purses  of  the  natives  are  almost 
down  at  the  freezing  point.  There  is  a 
golden  image  of  Durgah  belonging  to  the 
Mullicks  ;  but  as  it  comes  to  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  family  only  once  in  thirty- 
two  years,  they  can  afford  to  spend  much 
more  money  upon  this  poojah  than  those 
families  who  celebrate  the  festival  every 
year.  Gooroochurn  Multick  spent  up¬ 
wards  of  a  lakh  of  rupees  a  year  or  two 
ago  upon  it ;  but  the  principal  part  of 
this  sum  was  laid  put  in  feeding  the  brah¬ 
mins,  and  making  them  presents  of 
shawls  and  pieces  of  cloth.  The  sum 
spent  annually  upon  this  poojah  by  the 
best  and  wealthiest  natives  in  Calcutta 
seldom  exceeds  10,000  rupees. 

Cal.  LiU  Gaz.  Oct.  11. 

ftnetirattana. 


Rousseau’s  veneration  for  fenelon. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  almost  idolised 
the  memory  of  Fenelon.  Saint  Pierre, 
one  of  his  intimate  friends,  one  day  said 
to  the  poet — e<  If  Fenelon  were  alive,  you 
would  no  doubt  be  a  good  Catholic  ?” — 
“  Ah  1”  replied  Rousseau,  in  a  transport 
of  enthusiasm,  te  if  that  great  man  were 
alive,  I  would  endeavour  to  become  his 
lacquey,  that  I  might  afterwards  merit  the 
honour  of  serving  him  as  his  valet  de 
chambre !” 


VOLTAIRE  AND  A  TRIFLER. 

St.  Ange,  a  writer  chiefly  known  for 
his  insipid  translation  of  Ovid  into  French 
verse,  took  it  into  his  head  to  pay  his 
respects  one  day  to  Voltaire.  The  visitor, 
wishing  to  terminate  the  interview  by  a 
stroke  of  wit,  observed,  while  twirling  his 
hat  between  his  fingers— “  To-day  I  have 
seen  Homer ;  to-morrow,  I  purpose  to 
visit  Euripides  and  Sophocles  ;  the  next 
day,  Tacitus  ;  the  next,  Lucian ;  the 

next- - •”  <e  I  am  rather  old,”  said  the 

sardonic  author  of  La  Pucelle  ;  “  I  may 
not  live  long;  suppose,  therefore,  you 
were  to  pay  your  compliments  to  all  these 
gentlemen  at  one  visit  V* 

OXALIC  ACID. 

It  may  be  important  to  mention,  that 
two  ounces  of  magnesia,  mixed  with  about 
a  quart  of  water,  or  the  same  quantity  of 
common  whitening,  thrown  into  the  sto¬ 
mach  by  any  means,  (the  stomach  pump 
for  preference,)  will  effectually  neutralize 
and  render  inert  this  active  poison. 
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Wednesday,  April  7. 

st  Aphraastes,  anchor.  4th  Cen.—Sun  rises  2 3m  aft  5  Morn-sets  38 m  aft  6  Aftern. 

St  Aphraastes.— Our  saint,  at  an  early  age,  regardless  of  honours  and  worldly  advantages, 
left  his  friends  and  country  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  little  cell  without  the  walls  of 
Edessa,  in  Mesopotamia,  which  retreat  he  quitted  to  assist  the  distressed  Catho¬ 
lics  of  Antioch.  After  assuaging  the  fury  of  their  persecutors,  he  returned  again 
to  a  life  of  retirement,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  which  he  closed  his  days. 

April  7, 1520.— Expired  on  Good  Friday,  Raffaelle  or  Raffaello  Sauzio,  jet.  37.  This  illus¬ 
trious  painter  was  not  only  eminent  as  an  artist,  but  he  also  excelled  as  an  archi¬ 
tect,  and  exhibited  skill  as  a  sculptor  ;  we  are  told  that  he  was  likewise  a  poet,  and 
that  there  are  extant  some  affecting  sonnets  written  by  him  in  Italian  a  short  time 
before  his  death  ;  so  versatile  was  the  genius  of  this  great  man,  that  every  branch 
of  art  he  attempted  he  excelled  in,  and  every  subject  that  excited  his  attention  or 
occupied  his  mind,  was  accomplished  in  a  manner  creditable  to  his  high  reputa¬ 
tion.  The  greatest  remains  of  this  sublime  painter’s  pencil  are  the  frescoes  at  the 
Vatican.  His  oil  pictures,  (of  which  his  immortal  Transfiguration  is  the  chief,) 
are  dispersed  throughout  Europe,  and  are  every  where  regarded  as  inestimable. 
The  most  eminent  engravers  have  considered  his  works  as  the  noblest  employ¬ 
ment  of  their  art,  and  more  than  740  pieces  have  been  enumerated  as  engraved 
from  the  designs  of  Raffaello.  Holloway  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  long  life  in 
engraving  the  Cartoons  of  this  unrivalled  master,  and  died  ere  he  had  completed 
his  laborious  task. 

Thursday,  April  8. 

B-  Albert,  pat.  of  Jerusalem,  d .  a.d.  1214. — Maunday  Tliurs , — Full  Moon  29  m  after  7  Mor. 

lioly  Thursday  — A  scene  that  annually  takes  place  at  Borne  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  is  thus 
mentioned  by  a  most  amusing  modern  tourist “  We  succeeded  in  getting  into  the 
chapel,  in  which  High  Mass  was  performed  with  great  pomp.  We  then  ascended 
the  Colonnade,  to  hear  the  Pope  give  his  benediction ;  from  whence  we  went 
to  the  room  where  the  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  of  thirteen  priests  by  his  Ho¬ 
liness  took  place.  This  scene  presented  a  fine  coup  d’ceil  for  the  painter,  particu¬ 
larly  at  the  moment  when  his  Holiness  descended  from  his  throne  to  perform  this 
office  of  what  we  protestants  should  call  pompous  humiliation.  I  believe  that 
many  of  these  ceremonies,  which  appear  void  of  utility  and  meaning,  may  be  edi¬ 
fying  to  those  catholics  who  are  really  sincere  in  the  profession  of  their  creed. 
From  the  room  in  which  the  feet  washing  took  place,  we  made  our  way  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  through  a  dreadful  crowd  to  that  in  which  the  priests  dined,  and  where  an 
agreeable  spectacle  presented  itself  to  our  view.  The  table  was  ornamented  with 
sprigs  and  flowers,  on  which  were  various  vegetables,  with  fish,  macaroni,  &c- 
The  Pope  himself  handed  them  the  dishes  and  wine,  &c.  which  the  cardinals'pre- 
sented  to  him  kneeling,  a  singular  union  of  pomp  and  humility  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment.  The  Pope  then  presented  each  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  looking  like 
violets  tied  up  together,  and  some  retired.” — Other  accounts  of  observances  on 
this  day,  will  be  found  in  Vols.  1  and  3  of  this  work. 

Friday,  April  9. 

GOOD  FRIDAY. 

SS-  Oaptivis  in  Persia,  m.  A  D.  362. — High  Water  '29m  after  9  Morn—$4m  after  2  After. 

Good  Friday. — The  Hot-Cross  Buns  eaten  to-day  in  Europe  seem  to  be  of  an  ancient  custom, 
though  the  precise  origin  is  not  known.  Hutchinson,  in  his  ‘  Northumberland.’ 
following  the  authority  of  Bryant,  derives  the  word  from  the  boun  or  sacred 
cakes  offered  at  the  Arkite  Temple. 

April  9,  1747. — Beheaded  pn  a  charge  of  high  treason.  Lord  Lovat.  This  rebellious  noble  was 
in  his  80th  year,  and  although  infirm  from  age,  and  obliged  to  be  supported  to  the 
scaffold  by  two  warders,  he  met  his  fate  with  a  dignified  jocoseness.  He  expressed 
surprise  that  so  vast  a  concourse  of  people  should  assemble  to  witness  the  taking 
off  an  old  grey  head  ;  and  on  reading  the  inscription  on  his  coffin,  he  said,  <r‘  It  is 
right,”  adding,  from  Horace,  “  Dulce  et  decorum  pro  patria  mori,”  which  occa¬ 
sioned  the  following  adage  : — 

With  justice  may  Lovat  this  adage  supply  : 

For  the  good  of  their  country  all  criminals  die . 

Saturday  April  10. 

Bish.  Mechtildes  of  S panheim,  d.  in  1 154  — Sun  rises  1 7m  after  5 — sets  44m  after  6. 

April  Id,  1 774.  A  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  was  experienced  at  Longhaugh,  Shields, 
near  Newcastle.  A  man  and  his  wife,  sitting  by  their  fire  side,  were  struck  dead, 
and  the  house  was  set  on  fire  by  the  lightning,  and  reduced  to  ashes. 

Sunday,  April  11. 

EASTER  SUNDAY. 

s-6?'  t  -  f^e  ^  chapi  Exodus  morn. — T4  chap.  Exodus  even. 
a  -/ii  ,  r.  Abbot.  — High  W ater  31m  after  3  Morn — 47m  after  3  After. 

April  1J,  lol^.  bought  the  famous  battle  of  Bavenna,  in  the  north-east  part  of  Itaiy,  when 
Ce|e  at ^ier(>’  Easton  de  Foix,  was  slain  in  the  moment  of  victory.  The 
Duke  de  Namours,  when  he  gained  this  brilliant  victory  over  the  army  of  Pope 
Julius  II.,  was  only  twenty-four  years  of  age. 

Monday,  April  12. 

.  Se&as  the  Goth,  mar.  a.d.  372. — Sun  rises  13m  after  5 — sets  48m  after  6. 

Apru  12,  </b2.  Anniversary  of  Admiral  Rodney’s  victory  over  the  French  fleet  under  De 
i?SfeV  TJ1®  battle  was  fought  between  certain  islands,  situated  near  Guadeloupe, 
called  the  baints,  and  the  Island  of  Dominique,  in  the  West  Indies. 
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THE  THREE  FRIARS; 

OR,  THE  , 

MAIDEN’S  RESCUE. 

For  the  Olio. 

£iORniNGs,it  chanced  about  the  time 
When  Richard  came  from  Palestine, 

Three  lusty  friars,  in  joyous  mood, 

Came  through  the  glades  of  gay  Sherwood, 
’Twas  evening,  and  the  cloudless  sun 
Wheeled  slowly  down  the  horizon. 

And  gnarled  oak,  and  plashing  stream 
Were  redden’d  with  its  slanting  beam  ; 

The  red  deer  sought  the  slieenest  glade; 

The  feather’d  tribes  the  woodland  shade; 
The  bee  well  laden  homeward  flew; 

And,  as  the  welkin  deeper  grew, 

The  glow-worm  lit  her  glimmering  lamp. 

To  guide  the  rover  o’er  the  swamp ; 

And  sweet  the  dews  of  twilight  fell. 

O’er  coppice,  glade,  and  hushy  dell. 

Cheering  their  way  with  jest  and  song. 

Our  sleeky  trio  paced  along. 

The  first  and  merriest  of  the  three. 

Who  made  the  welkin  ring  with  glee, — 

Who  brawl’d  and  carrol’d,  danc’d  and  swore, 
And  with  his  staff  rang  o’er  and  o’er 
Saint  Mary’s  chimes  and  each  poor  wight 
Whose  costard  crossed  his  path  that  night, — 
Possessed  a  trunk  like  mountain  ash. 
Unscath’d  by  storm  or  lightning-flash; 

25 — Vol.  IV,  P 


A  light  blue  eye,  where  freakish  wiles 
And  laughter  lurk’d  ’mid  bantering  smiles  ; 

In  golden  rings  his  flaxen  hair 
Half-veil’d  a  visage  bland  and  fair, 

Though  slightly  bronz’d  from  time  to  time, 

In  hot  Arabia’s  desart  clime. 

4  Oh,  Santa  Maria  !’  quoth  he, 

His  sparkling  eye-balls  lit  with  glee, 

4  Was  e’er  so  curs’d — so  vile  a  sight. 

As  this  reveal’d  to  heav’n’s  fair  light ! 

Oh,  brother,  most  profane  and  foul. 

Shame  to  thine  order  and  thy  cowl, 

Knowest  thou  not  what  beav’n  fore-dooms 
To  he,  who,  in  vile  rigadoons. 

In  fiithy  songs,  ungodly  sights, 

Wearing  thy  sacred  garb,  delights  ?’ 

4  Nay,  hark  thee,’  said  the  questioned  man, 
4  And  tell  me  truly,  an  thou  can; — 

Thinkest  thou,  Ned  the  tanner’s  dame 
Will  speed  her  to  Saint  Mary’s  fane. 

As  well  thou  knowest  I  strongly  urged 
The  blessedness  of  being  purged. 

From  past  misdeeds  and  time  mis-spent, 

And  holy  church’s  blest  intent, 

To  those  who  conscience  struck,  alas’ — 

4  Nay,  hold  thee,  gossip,  by  the  mass,’ 

Quod  he  who  the  discourse  begun, 

4  Thou’lt  choke  me  an  thou’lt  not  ha’  done. 
Out  on  thee  !  think’st  an  honest  quean 
Would  venture  through  the  forest  green. 
When  thieves  and  knaves  infest  the  road, 

And  rogues  like  thou  are  seen  abroad  ? 

An  Ned  be  not  a  brainless  wight, 

She’ll  pass  not  from  her  home  to-night. 

But  soft,  what’s  yonder  knave  in  green. 
Lurking  behind  yon  hazel  screen  ?’ — ■ 
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Just  as  he  spoke*  a  jovial  baud, 

With  bow  and  cloth  yard  shaft  in  hand, 

Like  lightning  from  the  coppice  flew, 

And  pounced  upon  the  weaker  two  ; 

The  other,  with  his  thyrsus,  laid 
Five  sprawling  on  the  forest  glade  ; 

When  one,  the  leader  of  the  train, 

His  bugle  blew  with  might  and  main, 

And  scarce  had  died  away  the  sound, 

Ere  bush,  and  tree,  and  dingle  round, 

Sent  archers  forth,  and  straightway  stood 
Before  the  friars  bold  Robin  Hood  ! 

A  goodlier  form  in  sooth  than  he, 

No  man  would  ere  desire  to  see  ; 

A  coat  of  Lincoln  green  he  wore, 

With  silver  flowerings  blazoned  o’er, 

And  on  his  brow  a  morion  shin’d, 

Whose  light  plume  danced  along  the  wind  ; 
His  buckler  bright,  his  shining  sword. 

His  quiver  well  with  arrows  stored, 

His  yew-tree  bow  well  tried  and  strong, 

Right  gaily  on  his  shoulder  hung. 

‘  How’s  this  ?’  the  sturdy  archer  cried, 

As  the  vanquish’d  forresters  he  eyed, 

6  A  score  well  armed  with  bow  and  blade, 

By  three  fat  churchmen  prostrate  laid  ; 

And  thou  to  view  it,  kinsman  John, 

Shame — where’s  your  wanted  prowess  gone?’ 

6  Perchance,  sir  forrester,’  rejoined 
The  friar,  *  thou  would’st  some  hardship  find, 
So  easily  to  overthrow 
Each  of  us  three  by  dint  of  blow  ; 

If  any  doubt  my  word ,  and  dare 
A  bout  for  courtesy — prepare.’ 

With  that  he  threw  his  cowl  aside, 

And  straight  the  wondering  band  espied 


A  sturdy  form  in  steel  arryed. 

Looming  amid  the  evening  shade. 

Scarlock,  whose  brow  grew  red  with  rage, 
Doff’d  cap  and  jerkin  to  engage, 

But  when  the  other  ’gan  reveal 
His  sinewy  limbs  begirt  in  steel. 

The  wight  resumed  his  Lincoln  green. 

And  slunk  amid  the  crowd  unseen ; 

Not  greatly  relishing  the  fight. 

With  one  in  iron  garb  bedight. 

A  pause  of  wonderment  ensued, 

When  thus  exclaim’d  bold  Robin  Hood 
*  Sirs,  whence  ye  come  or  where  ye  go. 
None  here  about  ye,  seek  to  know, 

If  here  to  stay  till  darkness  dies. 

And  morning  lightens  up  the  skies 
Ye  list,  right  welcome  shall  ye  be 
To  join  our  merry  revelry.' 

‘  Lead  on  then,’  quoth  the  quondam  friar. 
And  straight  the  merry  archer  train 
Through  shady  av’nue  bush  and  briar. 

And  dingle  tripp’d  with  might  and  main. 
One  palid  gleam  was  all  that  now 
Hover’d  on  dusky  twilight’s  brow, 

To  mark  the  spot  where  late  the  sun 
Had  flash’d  his  fiery  gonfalon 
When  incense  breathing  night  unfurl’d 
Her  sapphire  pennons  round  the  world, 
O’ergemm’d  with  myriad  stars,  and  soon 
Shone  forth  in  silvery  blaze  the  moon, 
Illuming  with  her  halcyon  beam. 

The  dewy  sward,  the  distant  tower. 

The  sombre  oak,  the  plashing  stream. 

The  love-sick  maiden’s  jassmine  bower, 
Wherein  the  mournful  songstress  pour’d 
Calm,  undisturb’d,  her  plaintive  tale, 
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Save  when  the  roving  owlet  show’red 
His  startling  cadence  on  the  gale. 

A  night  more  glorious  and  serene  i 

Ne’er  greeted  damsel’s  love-lit  eyne. 

Now  onward  sped  the  jovial  crew 
Through  copse  and  dingle  wet  with  dew, 

’Mid  tangled  brushwood’s  leafy  shade 
Through  which  the  brilliant  moonlight  play’d, 
And  cloth’d  in  fairy  gleams  the  ground 
Which  lay  beneath  in  rest  profound. 

Anon  a  lovely  spot  they  gain’d 
Where  Dian  might  herself  have  reign’d. 

And  safely  veil’d  from  mortal  eye 
Pursued  her  silver  revelry. 

Surrounded  by  a  woodbine  skreen 
An  oak  of  giant  growth  was  seen. 

Whose  pondrous branches  wavingshade 
O’er-canopied  an  ample  glade; 

Nigh  drunk  with  dew,  and  sprinkled  o’er 
With  many  an  incense-breathing  ftow’r, 

Its  twisted  roots  trail’d  o’er  the  green. 

And  ’mid  theVn  leap’d  a  babbling  stream, 

Now  silver  white,  now  veil’d  in  gloom. 

As  through  the  foliage  flash’d  the  moon. 
Beneath  the  tree  the  banquet  board 
With  many  a  good  fat  haunch  was  stor’d. 

The  portly  flaggon  fair  to  see 
Foaming  with  sherris  and  burgundy, 

And  last  of  all  this  dainty  cheer 

The  black-jack  charg’d  with  nut-brown  beer. 

The  gallant  outlaw  gave  command, 

When  straight  the  merry  archer  band 
Arranging  round  the  rustic  board, 

Began  dispatch  its  dainty  hoard. 

‘  Sir  Knights,’  quoth  Robin  Hood,  anon 
While  gaily  sped  the  jest  and  song. 

‘  Behold  where  yonder  sparkling  star 
Its  powerful  radiance  flings  afar. 

Beneath  its  opal  cresset  soars 

Sir  Arthur  Vernon’s  moss-grown  towers. 

Here  may’st  thou  view  its  tallest  vane 
Flashing  its  glow  on  Charlie’s  wain 
Now  wheeling  up  the  northern  sky 
In  all  his  golden  panoply. 

4  It  chanced  some  few  short  hours  a^one 
Scarlock,  myself  and  little  John, 

Roving  beneath  its  gloomy  wall, 

Heard  something  ’mid  the  brushwood  fall- 
We  sought  and  straight  an  arrow  found,  ’ 

To  which  this  clefkly  scroll  was  bound  ; 

Read  it  Sir  Knight  and  straight  ye’ii  know 
The  enterprise  on  which  we  go^- 
‘  Your  aid!  O  gentle  strangers  lend, 

An  helpless  maiden  to  befriend, 

A  wicked  priest  at  yonder  shrine 
Awaits  at  midnight  hour  to  join 
In  sacred  wedlock’s  holy  band 
Mine  and  my  treacherous  kinsman’s  hand  • 
Await  till  then  beneath  the  tower. 

And  free  me  from  his  tyrant  power.’ 

Thus  read  the  Knight,  and  straightway  Came 
Clanging  from  far,  St.  Mary’s  fane 
The  appointed  hour — 4  Away,  our  aid 
We  join  to  free  the  prieoner  maid,’ 

Exclaim’d  the  Knight,  and  every  one 
Brush’d  o’er  the  dewy  sward  anon. 

Screen’d  by  an  hazle  copse,  the  train 
Awaited  now  to  free  the  dame 
And  presently  a  tramp  of  steeds 
Came  loudly  booming  in  the  breeze. 

Each  from  his  well-stor’d  quiver  drew 
A  goodly  shaft,  and  forward  flew 
Like  lightning  from  his  chosen  stand 
To  intercept  the  advancing  band. 

Anon  they  met — the  stalwart  Knight 
The  lastto  flee,  the  first  in  fight, 

Freed  from  her  kinsman’s  grasp  the  maid, 
And  stretch’d  him  sprawling  on  the  glade. 

*  What  stripling  have  we  here,’  quoth  he, 

In  tone  of  bantering  raillery, 

As  pale,  and  nigh  in  terror  drown’d, 

They  rais’d  the  baron  from  the  ground. 

*  Go  hide  him  in  yon  turret's  gloom 
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Till  furthermore  our  will  be  known.’ 

*  And  who  art  thou  ?’  the  prisoner  cried. 
4  Behold,’  the  sturdy  knight  replied. 

And  straight  to  every  eye  reveal’d 
The  face  his  vizor  had  concealed. 

The  baron  met  the  lion  gaze 
As  meets  the  owl  the  sun- beam’s  blaze. 
The  outlaw  and  his  merry  train 
Fell  on  their  knees  with  wild  acclaim, 
And  Cceur  de  Lion  hail  !  all  hail  ! 
Mingled  aloud  in  every  gale. 

And,  lordings,  now  my  tale  is  done, 

God  save  us  all  aud  every  one.  T.  F-, 


THE  PASSOVER  OF  THE  JEWS, 
WITH  REMARKS. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

So  much  interest  is  taken  in  behalf  of 
the  Hebrew  nation,  in  the  City,  in  the 
British  Senate,  and  with  liberal-minded 
men  of  all  persuasions,  without  touching 
upon  polemical  points,  we  gather  a  few 
observations  for  the  “  Olio,”  which  refer 
immediately  to  the  “  Feast  of  the  Pass- 
over,”  it  having  been  kept  with  due  in¬ 
terest  and  care  by  the  most  ancient  people 
(the  Welch ,  of  course,  excepted)  that 
are  ‘scattered  nearly  over  the  world,*— 
The  word  <e  Passover”— PascAa  signifies 
“  God’s  own,” — to  pass  by,  to  leap 
over,  or  pass  over.  The  following  stanza, 
though  not  of  very  extraordinary  poetic 
beauty,  or  likely  to  be  owned  for  Byron’s 
in  the  controversy  between  Campbell  and 
Moore,  is  applicable,  at  least,  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  its  paraphrase  : — 

Untill  this  people  overpasst 
shall  be,  Which  purchas-cd  thou  hast, 
Thou  wilt  bring  in  and  plant  them  sure, 
in  mount  of  thine  inheritance  ; 
in  place  which  for  thy  habitance 
thou,©  Iehovah,  doost  procure.” 

The  word  Passover,  however,  is  used 
in  three  particular  acceptations.  First, 
from  the  yearly  solemnity,  celebrated  the 
14th  of  Nisan,  alias  Abib,  the  Passover 
of  the  Lamb,  because  on  that  day  toward 
evening,  the  Israelites  were  commanded, 
according  to  their  families,  to  roast  a 
Lamb,  and  eat  it  in  their  private  houses. 
2ndly,  The  yearly  festivity,  celebrated 
the  15th  of  Nisan,  called  simply  the 
Passover.  Towards  this  feast,  Josiah 
gave  to  the  people  sheep,  lambs,  kids  and 
bullocks.  3dly,  It  is  taken  for  the  whole 
solemnity,  beginning  the  14lh  of  Nisan 
and  ending  the  21st  of  the  same  month. 


*  A  custom,  we  believe,  prevails  to  this  day 
of  the  Readership  in  the  synagogue  being  put 
up  at  auction  and  disposed  of  to  the  highest 
bidder,  during  the  Passover  ;  and  cakes,  as 
large  as  plates,  with  holes  pricked  through 
them,  and  very  thin,  are  given  generally  by 
the  Jews  to  the  Gentile  brethren  with  whom 
they  deal  and  have  fellowship,  to  preserve  a 
good  understanding  in  social  and  business  in¬ 
tercourse. 
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Though  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  was 
distinctly  kept,  yet,  properly  speaking, 
it  also  consisted  of  the  Passover.  This 
was  first  kept  the  14th  of  the  first  month 
at  even.  This  was  the  second  sacrament 
in  which,  although  they  were  enjoined  to 
eat  unleavened  bread  with  the  Lamb,  yetf 
the  feast  of  the  unleavened  bread  began 
not  till  the  morrow  following,  being  the 
15th  of  the  same  month,  and  lasted  seven 
days  ;  of  which  the  first  and  last  only 
were  holy  convocations,  wherein  they 
might  do  no  servile  work.f 

Secondly.  The  Passover,  in  the  age 
following  its  first  institution,  might  not 
be  solemnized  in  any  other  place,  save 
only  where  the  Lord  placed  his  name, 
which  afterwards  was  at  Jerusalem. 

The  rites  and  ceremonies  in  the  eating 
of  the  Paschal  Lamb  agreed  with  their 
usual  solemnities.  They  blessed  the  cup 
and  the  bread,  and  divided  among  the 
guests, — washing  their  feet  who  sat  at 
table.  The  question  was  thus  put  to  a 
child,  “  What  does  this  service  mean  V* 
To  which  the  answer  implied,  u  How 
different  is  this  night  to  all  other  nights, 
when  we  wash  but  once,  in  this  twice. 
In  others,  we  eat  leavened  or  unleavened 
bread,  in  this  only  unleavened.  In  others, 
we  eat  any  sort  of  herbs,  in  this  night 
bitter  herbs.  In  others,  we  eat  or  drink, 
sitting  or  lying,  but  in  this  we  lie  along.” 
The  catechist  then  declared,  “  that  the 
Passover  was  in  respect  that  the  Lord 
passed  over  the  houses  of  their  fathers  in 
Egypt.”  He  held  up  the  bitter  herbs  in 
his  hand  and  said,  u  These  are  in  respect 
that  the  Egyptians  made  the  lives  of  our 
fathers  bitter  in  Egypt.”  Then  he  held 
the  unleavened  bread  and  said,  "‘This 
which  we  eat  is  in  respect  that  the  dough 
of  our  fathers  had  not  time  to  be  leavened 
when  the  Lord  appeared  and  redeemed 
them  out  of  the  hand  of  the  enemy.” — 
The  Lamb,  after  it  was  eight  days  old  or 


t  The  Hebrew  word  Lechem  is  sometimes 
used  for  many  loaves,  or  cakes— ‘  wave  bread,’ 
two.  Maimonv  thus  observes  of  the  bread 
brought  with  the  sacrifice  to  Confession, — a 
custom  borrowed  in  part  by  the  Papists:— 
,  (the  priest)  took  20-tenths  or  pottles  of 
fine  flonr,  and  made  of  them  ten  p-ottles, 
leavened  and  ten  unleavened.  The  ten  that 
were  leavened,  he  made  of  them  ten  cakes. 
And  the  ten  that  were  unleavened,  he  made 
of  them  thirty  cakes  equally  ;  ten  cakes  of 
every  sort— to  wit,  ten  cakes  baked  in  the 
oven,  and  ten  wafers,  and  ten  cakes  hastily 
fried.  These  thirty  cakes  were  made  with  the 
quantity  of  half  a  log  of  oil ;  a  fourth  part 
thereof,  for  the  cakes  hastily  fried  ;  an  eighth 
part  Cor  the  baked  cakes,  and  an  eighth  part 
for  the  wafers,  &c.  And  the  priest  took  one 
of  all  tour  cakes,  one  of  every  sort.”  Rum  is 
the  only  spirit,  and  that  only  upon  which  the 
priest  has  set  his  seal  as  genuine,  allowed  to 
be  drunk  during  the  Passover, 


more,  was  an  allowable  offering,— in  the 
idea  that  nothing  was  perfect  till  the 
Sabbath  had  passed  over  it,.  The  time 
appointed  for  the  Lamb  to  be  slain  were 
between  the  sun  declining  and  the  sun 
setting,  as  between  the  two  evenings.  The 
bitter  herbs  eaten  with  the  Lamb  were 
dipped  in  sauce,  thick  like  mustard.  The 
sop  given  to  Judas  was  dipped  in  like 
manner.  It  was  made  of  the  palm  tree 
branches,  or  of  dry  figs,  or  raisins, 
stamped  and  steeped  in  vinegar,  seasoned 
and  made  like  clay,  and  brought  to  the 
table  in  the  night  of  the  Passover. 

Four  preparations  to  this  feast  were  re¬ 
quired  :  first,  their  cleansing  the  vessels 
and  household  implements.  2ndly,  The 
searching  after  leaven  in  the  rooms  of 
their  houses,  even  to  the  mouseholes,  with 
a  wax  candle.  3dly,  A  burning  of  the 
leaven  about  dinner  time, — at  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  last  degree,  fc  the  cursing  of 
the  leaven,  of  a  threefold  degree, — to  be 
cut  off  from  his  heavenly  inheritance, — 
that  God  would  cut  off  such  by  an  un¬ 
timely  death, — that  he  should  die  without 
children,  agreeably  with  their  proverb, 
te  a  man  childless  is  lifeless.” 

By  the  instance  of  Barabbas,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  it  was  a  custom  with  the  Jews  on  the 
Passover  to  free  or  enlarge  a  prisoner. 
Some  think  this  commemorated  of  Jona¬ 
than,  rescued  from  his  father’s  hands.- — 
Others  say  that  the  feast  might  be  more 
joyfully  celebrated  ;  and  others,  in  token 
of  their  deliverance  from  Egyptian  bond¬ 
age. 

Lastly ,  There  was  a  second  Passover 
for  those  who  by  reason  of  their  distance 
could  not  be  present  at  the  first.  The 
distance  afar  off  was  computed  at  fifteen 
miles  from  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

The  properties  of  the  Lamb  for  the 
Passover  were  thus  defined, —  and  thus 
eligibly  partaken 

1.  One  of  the  flock. 

2.  Without  blemish. 

3.  To  be  sacrificed  and  roasted. 

4.  His  bones  being  not  broken. 

5.  About  the  evening. 

6.  The  door-posts  were  to  be  sprinkled 
with  blood. 

7.  That  the  punishing  angel  might  pass 
over  them. 

8.  It  was  eaten  in  their  several  families. 

9.  The  whole  Lamb. 

10.  Without  leaven. 

11.  With  bitter  herbs. 

12.  in  haste,  and  in  the  manner  of  tra¬ 
vellers. 

13.  Only  by  the  circumsised. 

^YLADES. 
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THE  ENGLISH  TAR  AND  FRENCH 
SAILOR. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

On  Portsmouth  beach,  an  English  tar 

And  naval  Frenchman  ta’en  In  war. 

Happen’d  to  meet  together  ; 

Of  chauceand  fate*  as  on  they  walk’d, 

Of  fame  and  honor,  much  they  talk’d, 

Of  prizes,  wind,  and  weather. 

The  hostile  Tars  in  conflict  warm, 

Were  furious  as  the  angry  storm, 

Each  urged  his  point  was  right. 

At  length  observ’d  the  enrag’d  Monsieur, 

“  You  English,  ’midst  your  bold  career, 

"  For  wealth  in  prizes  tight. 

“  Debas’d  by  no  such  sordid  view, 

“  For  honor  only  tight  our  crew, 

“  Honor  our  country’s  boast.” 

“  Why  true,’’  quoth  Jack,  “  for  once  you’re 
right, 

“  English  as  well  as  Frenchmen  fight, 

“  For  what  they  want  the  most.” 

St.  Margaret's,  near  Dovor .  H,  Ince. 


of  tljs  ; 

OR, 

EVENINGS  AT  ARGENTEINS. 

BY  HORACE  GUILFORD. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

The  very  walls  of  their  apartments  were 
hung  with  romantic  histories.  Tapestry  was 
anciently  the  fashionable  furniture  of  our 
houses,  and  it  was  chiefly  filled  with  lively  re¬ 
presentations  of  this  sort.  The  Stories  of  the 
Tapestries  in  the  Royal  Palaces  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  are  still  preserved. 

Warton’s  His.  Eng.  Poetry. 

INTRODUCTION. 
ARGENTEINS  AND  ITS  GUESTS. 

For  round  about  the  walls  yclothed  were 
With  goodly  arras  of  great  majesty. 

Woven  with  gold  and  silk  so  close  and  near, 
That  the  rich  metai  lurked  privily. 

As  faining  to  be  hid  from  envious  eye  ; 

Yet  here  and  there,  and  every  where,  umvares 
It  show’d  itself  and  shone  unwillingly, 

Like  a  discoloured  snake,  whose  hidden  snares 
Through  the  green  grass,  his  long,  bright,  bur* 
nished  back  declares.  Faery  Queen, 

It  was  on  the  Vi”il  of  Saint  Martin, 
1624,  near  the  close  of  King  Janies  the 
First’s  reign,  that  the  large  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  manor-castle  of  Argenteins  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  beheld  a  gorgeous  bevy  of  noble, 
knightly,  and  gentle  guests  congregated 
in  its  towered  halls. 

Rarely  had  such  splendid  trains  gleam¬ 
ed  through  the  majestic  vista  of  the  ave¬ 
nue  rarely  had  the  broad  moat  mirrored 
such  coloured  pageantry  of  costly  rai¬ 
ment,  and  still  more  rarely  had  the  old 
mansion  of  Argenteins  been  the  theatre 
of  such  auspicious  festivity.  It  is  not 
frequently,  indeed,  that  alliances  between 
high  and  opulent  families  are  concerted 


under  such  a  promising  combination  of 
circumstances  as  those  which  distinguish¬ 
ed  the  present  Bridal  of  Argenteins. 

Youth,  beauty,  birth,  and  affluence, 
every  thing  which  the  world  deems  desir¬ 
able,  accompanied  this  match,  but  it  was 
mutual  love  and  long  intimacy,  and  all 
those  amiable  qualities  that  the  world  too 
often'leaves  out  of  the  question,  that  first 
set  it  on  foot. 

Sir  Arthur  Heveningham,  the  silver¬ 
headed  lord  of  Argenteins,  was  the  twen¬ 
ty-sixth  of  that  name,  whose  lineage  des¬ 
cended  to  the  reign  of  Canute  ;  and  his 
house  had,  at  this  period,  attained  the 
summit  of  its  wealth  and  grandeur.  His 
heir,  the  gallant  and  accomplished  cour¬ 
tier  of  his  day,  was  the  bridegroom.  And 
never  did  the  brown  and  homely  peasant 
clasp,  with  more  affectionate  and  simple 
truth,  the  wife  whom  he  had  won  by  his 
prowess  on  the  village  green,  than  John 
Heveningham,  when,  in  the  glittering  cir¬ 
cle  of  high-born  and  proudly  apparelled 
personages,  Katherine  Mordaunt  vowed 
to  be  his  for  ever. 

The  solemn  festival  now  commenced, 
and  each  day  saw  some  new  pageant,  or 
invented  some  rare  device  ; — a  company 
of  His  Majesty’s  players  had  been  hired 
by  his  permission — the  waits  filled  the 
old  quadrangles  with  their  music,  and 
mummers  and  masquers  intermingled  their 
gaudy  exhibitions.  These  had  lasted  some 
days,  and  at  length  (in  spite  of  invention’s 
skill,)  began  to  pall.  Had  it  not  been, 
indeed,  that  a  noole  sheet  of  water  in  the 
Keteringham  woods  afforded  admirable 
opportunities  for  falconry,  it  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  even  courtesy  due  to  the 
host  and  the  occasion  would  have  sup¬ 
ported  some  of  the  guests  through  the 
fortnight  prescribed  for  this  stately  festi¬ 
vity. 

It  was  at  the  close. of  a  beautiful  au¬ 
tumn  day,  that  a  party  of  the  guests,  who 
with  Sir  Arthur,  had  passed  the  morning 
with  unusual  success  in  hawking,  were 
slowly  returning  to  the  manor-house. 
High  and  animating  debates  on  the  exploits 
of  the  morning  were  not  slightly  mixed 
up  with  sundry  (of  course,  unexpressed,) 
misgivings  as  to  the  spiritless  repetitions 
of  gaudy  spectacles,  or  twice-told -tales 
that  they  might  expect  in  the  evening.  A 
sudden  expression  of  delight  that  burst 
from  the  lips  of  Sir  Robert  Vernon,  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  party.  He 
was  a  young  knight  of  Staffordshire,  a 
stranger  to  Argenteins,  though  he  had 
visited  Sir  *\rthur  at  his  stately  hall  of 
Aston,  and  had  been  invited  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  from  his  near  relationship  to  the 
bride,  Lewis,  Lord  Mordaunt  being  his 
uncle. 
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By  St.  George — a  glorious  shew  of 
woods  and  towers  !  Fair  cousin  thou  art 
soothly  matched  !” 

It  was  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  that  imme¬ 
diately  commanded  the  hall  and  domain 
of  Argenteins.  That  grand  old  edifice 
piled  up  in  all  the  picturesque  and  cum¬ 
brous  architecture  of  various  ages,  dis¬ 
played  its  noble  bulk  to  the  free  onslaught 
of  a  westering  sun.  In  some  parts  com¬ 
posed  of  checquered  limber  work,  which 
boasted  a  rich  and  variegated  pattern  of 
fleur-de-lys,  lozenges,  trefoile,  shields, 
&c.  and  in  others  developing  the  sombre 
splendour  of  deep  red  brick,  with  coigns  of 
stone  ;  the  statelier  was  blended  with  the 
more  barbaric  portion  of  the  building, 
in  one  mantle  of  yellow  sunlight. 

Broad  and  reverend,  the  gigantic  ave¬ 
nue  of  beech-trees  led  its  vast  arcade 
along  the  park,  severing  its  green  lawns 
and  flashing  pools  with  a  deep  line  of  In¬ 
dian  red  foliage. 

Those  two  grand  towers,  the  Black 
Tower  and  the  Gate  Tower,  sprang  su¬ 
perior  to  the  rest,  each  overlooking  its 
own  ample  quadrangle. 

On  the  first,  the  large  dial  gleamed  in 
the  sun,  like  a  gem  on  a  warrior’s  vest, 

,  and  over  the  second,  the  brilliant  embla¬ 
zonry  of  the  Heveninghams  glittered  on  a 
huge  banner,  its  gold  and  scarlet  quarters 
distinguished  from  the  De  Veres  by  the 
engrailed  and  escalloped  bordure,  and 
stretched  in  full  show  by  the  autumnal 
gale.  Below,  but  not  less  picturesque, 
multitudes  of  turrets,  intermixed  with  pil¬ 
lared  and  corniced  chimnies,  and  gables 
of  a  hundred  shapes,  smooth  or  indent¬ 
ed,  broad  or  spiral,  and  each  with  a  cor- 
belle  or  gilded  gonfannon  for  its  crest, 
varied  perpetually  the  features  of  the 
house. 

The  windows  were  equally  capricious 
in  their  size,  shape,  and  appearance,  now 
wide  and  mullioned,  now  high  and  arched, 
projecting  in  bold  oriels,  or  retiring  be¬ 
hind  carved  balustrades,  glittering,  where 
the  lattice  was  plain  glass,  with  the  pure 
gold  of  sunset,  or  pictured  into  all  the 
colours  of  the  peacock’s  train,  where  the 
panes  were  storied  by  the  burnished  ena¬ 
mel  of  the  painter.  The  weathercocks  in 
all  the  imagery  of  Saracens,  Gryphon, 
and  Guidons,  whirling  to  and  fro  in  the 
wind,  looked  like  airy  flames,  while  the 
deep  and  heavy  volumes  of  smoke  ascend¬ 
ing  from  the  kitchen  and  hall  chimnies, 
and  relieved  against  the  deep-bosomed 
clouds  that  rose  around  Argenteins,  pro¬ 
claimed  the  Old  English  hospitality  that 
enhanced  the  grandeur  of  an  Old  English 
home. 

Good-breeding  elicited  the  due  expres¬ 
sions  of  admiration  from  some  of  the 


party,  while  others  gazed  with  unfeigned 
pleasure  on  this  magnificent  spectacle. 
Indeed,  the  noble  falconers  ;  themselves 
formed  no  trifling  feature  in  this  afternoon 
scene  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  their 
numerous  retinue,  their  stately  attire,  their 
bright  and  streaming  plumes,  the  rich  ca¬ 
parisons  of  the  coursers  that  curvetted  and 
pranced  as  they  moved  up  the  avenue,  and 
the  crimson-hooded  mertouns,  that  perch¬ 
ed  on  many  a  majestic  wrist,  jangled  in¬ 
cessantly  their  silver  Milan  bells,  pro¬ 
claimed  them  to  be  either  the  high-lineag- 
ed  lords,  or  the  privileged  guests  of  the 
noble  mansion,  through  whose  porch  and 
quadrangles  they  were  now  ushered. 

Dispersing  in  all  directions,  the  guests 
repaired,  some  to  their 'own  chambers, 
some  to  the  bower  or  ladies’  room,  where 
the  bride  and  certain  of  her  companions 
were  busily  engaged  in  ee  Trouie  Ma¬ 
dame  others  to  the  great  hall,  where  a 
Shovel  Board  of  magnificent  dimensions, 
of  box-wood  and  ivory,  consisting  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty  pieces,  promised  them 
amusement  till  supper. 

Evening  was  now  pouring  her  last  and 
level  beams  through  the  large  west  win-, 
dow,  which  was  painted  with  the  gor¬ 
geous  story  of  the  Golden  Image.  The 
sunflame  losing  its  own  tint  in  the  rain¬ 
bow  dies  of  the  discoloured  lattice,  stream¬ 
ed  through  it  upon  enormous  sheets  of 
tapestry, 

“  The  costly  clothes  of  Arras  or  of  Tours,” 

lingered  on  the  highly-coloured  armorial 
coats  that  studded  like  stars  the  massy  cor-, 
nice,  and,  sweeping  over  the  pavement 
of  red  and  white  marble,  filled  the  vast 
apartment  with  dusky  and  manifold  re¬ 
fulgence. 

The  great  ancient  clock  that  glared  so¬ 
lemnly  at  one  end  of  the  hall,  now  point¬ 
ed  to  half  past  five.  The  manor  bell 
proclaimed  that  the  court  gates  were  clos¬ 
ed  for  meal-time,  and  all  repaired  to  their- 
toilettes,  while  the  domestics  began  to 
heap  the  rich  damask  of  the  high  table 
with  gold,  silver,  and  pewter  vessels  ;  the 
fair  brazen  lantern  that  swung  over  it  was 
lighted,  the  hearth  blazed  with  pine  logs, 
and  the  tall  and  deep  oriel,  whose  em¬ 
bayed  recess  of  lattices,  parcel- plain- 
parcel,  emblazoned  with  arms,  opened  at 
the  head  of  the  high  table,  displayed  the 
pondrous  shew  of  ancestral  plate,  on  the 
Court  Cupboard ,  a  huge  unwieldy  piece 
of  furniture,  with  drawers,  shelves,  and 
drawers,  the  pannels  heavily  gilded  and 
highly  coloured  with  the  heraldic  bear¬ 
ings  of  the  House  of  Argenteins,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  various  reliefs  of  fruit  and 
foliage. 

Daylight  at  length  died  away,  and,, 
with  it,  the  parti- coloured  pomp  that  had. 
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gleamed  through  the  hall  gave  way  to 
the  brilliance  of  the  festal  lantern  and 
blazing  hearth.  The  noble  carved  beams 
and  foliated  arches  of  woodwork,  that 
formed  the  lofty  ceiling  were  ruddied 
with  the  flame,  and  the  solemn  banners, 
the  corslets,  the  helmets,  and  the  shields, 
displayed  themselves  obscurely  bright. 

The  large  checquered  matting  of  scar¬ 
let  and  pale  blue  was  now  spread  over  a 
portion  of  the  pavement,  fresh  and  fra¬ 
grant  rushes  were  laid  down,  their  glossy 
green  variegated  by  abundance  of  sweet 
herbs,  and  such  flowers  as  the  season  af¬ 
forded,  while  the  high  and  stalely  dais 
itself  was  ornamented  with  a  carpet  of  red 
and  gold  brocade  very  finely  embroidered 
with  animals,  birds,  and  flowers. 

The  tables  were  covered  with  clothes  of  dia¬ 
per, 

Riehly  enlarged  with  silver  and  with  gold. 
The  cupboard  with  plate  shining  fair  and 
dear, 

Marshallea  their  offices  fulfilled  manifold. 
Of  mighty  wine,  plenty  both  new  and  old, 

All  manner  kind  of  meates  delicate. 

When  grace  was  said  to  them  was  preparate. 

Bradshaw. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


ROYAL  DESCENT. 
An  Anecdote. 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  being  able 
to  transfer  to  our  columns  the  following 
extract  from  the  pages  of  the  Literary 
Gazette,  it  is  translated  from  a  French  work 
now  in  the  press  thus  entitled,  (C  Chroni- 
ques  de  l’CEil  de  Bceuf.” 

“Dufresney,  a  descendant  of  Henry  IV. 
by  the  left  side,  has  just  taken  it  into  his 
head  to  marry  ;  but  only  see  to  what  excess 
a  poet  may  carry  his  originality.'  A  young 
comely  washerwoman,  whose  account 
with  the  wit  might  be  compared  to  a 
theatrical  piece  without  a  denouement, 
made  her  way  one  morning  into  the 
author’s  apartment,  and  in  a  positive  tone 
demanded,  once  for  all,  as  she  termed  it, 
the  settlement  of  her  account.  ‘Your 
account  1’  exclaimed  the  poet,  slipping  on 
his  clothes  behind  his  bed-curtain,  for  the 
sake  of  decency  ;  ‘  that’s  easily  said,  child  ; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  for  the  last  fortnight 
the  jade  Fortune  has  been  in  a  most  spite¬ 
ful  humour  with  me.  Faro,  and  ail  his 
host  to  boot,  have  been  most  unmerciful.’ 
f  The  sum  is  but  a  trifle  of  thirty  pistoles.’ 
f  A  trifle  Lthirty  pistoles  !  If  I  had  only 
one,  I  might  take  advantage  of  a  lucky 
vein  which  I  am  positive  was  going  to  begin 
j  ust  as  I  left  off  last  night.’  ‘  But  in  eight 
days  I  am  to  be  married  ;  and  it’s  no  use 
talking  ;  you  must  in  the  meantime  find 
wherewithal  to  pay  your  debts.’  c  Ah  ! 
you  are  going  to  be  married  !  then  it  seems 


you  have  money  ;  for  alas  !  if  you  count 
upon  my  thirty  pistoles- — ’  f  I  lean  upon 
a  rotten  staff, — is  that  your  meaning  V 
‘  Not  exactly,  child  ;  1  will  assuredly  pay 
you  one  of  these  days;  some  morning 
when  you  chance  to  find  me  in  possession 
of  the  vein  that  I  was  forced  to  abandon 
last  night.  But,  a  moment :  thirty  pistoles 
are  not  your  entire  portion  V  ‘  Certainly 
not ;  by  dint  of  washing,  and  scouring,  and 
plaiting,  and  starching,  I  have  amassed 
about  a  couple  of  hundred  ducats.’  ‘  The 
devil  you  have  l  Jeannette  ;  you  hhve 
indeed  starched  and  plaited  to  some  pur¬ 
pose.  And  who  is  the  bridegroom?’ — 

‘  An  honest  Norman  coachee,  who  has 
promised  to  manage  our  little  household 
matters  as  carefully  as  he  drives  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  carriage.’  ‘A  coachman!  Fie! 
fie  !  a  girl  like  you  might  do  better.’ — 

‘  Whom  then  would  you  have  me  to  mar¬ 
ry  ?  a  duke,  I  suppose?’  f  In  truth, 
Jeannette,  there  are  dukes  who  do  not 
deserve  you,  and  who  are  incapable  of 
amassing  in  a  century  the  two  hundred 
ducats  which  your  little  hands  have  put 
together  in  so  short  a  time.  What  say 
you  to  me,  girl,  for  a  husband, — his  ma- 
jesty ys  valet-de-chambre,  and  comptrol¬ 
ler  of  the  royal  gardens  V  *  You,  M. 
Dufresney  !  you  marry  a  washerwoman  V 
‘  Why  not  ?  my  great-grandmother  work® 
ed  in  a  garden,,’  A  slight  whispering  of 
ambition  tingled  in  Jeannette’s  ear : — ‘  I 
don’t  exactly  refuse,’  said  she  with  a 
downcast  look  : — f  you  are  his  majesty’s 
valet-de-chambre ,  and  comptroller  of  the 
royal  gardens?’  ‘Even  so,  child.’ — 
‘  And  in  case  of  accidents,  mayhap  you 
could  become  valet-de-chambre  in  some 
other  great  house,— or  gardener  V  ‘  I 
don’t  promise  that, — but — I  am  a  poet.’ 
‘  Oh,  for  the  matter  of  that,  your  trade 
is  not  worth  much.  I  wash  for  twenty 
poets,  not  one  of  whom  pays  me — but—’ 
‘  Well !  have  you  made  up  your  mind  ? 
Here  I  am — quite  dressed;  give  me  your 
arm, — we’ll  have  the  banns  published 
immediately.’  *  With  ali  my  heart,’  said 
the  washerwoman,  taking  the  poet  loving¬ 
ly  by  the  arm  ;  and,  in  a  fortnight,  the 
fair  starcher,  whom  we  must  now  call  the 
grand-daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  was  oblig¬ 
ed  to  scrub  and  plait  harder  than  ever  to 
gain  another  couple  of  hundred  pistoles, 
her  husband  having  spent  the  first  in  a 
fruitless  search  after  his  vein  of  luck.— 
But  in  a  week  afterwards  Dufresney  made 
his  appearance  with  a  thousand  pistoles, 
which  Louis  XIV.  had  given  him  ;  his 
majesty  good-naturedly  observing,  that 
his  relation,  Jeannette,  must  not  be  suf¬ 
fered  to  starve  for  the  crime  of  having 
married  a  great  monarch’s  illegitimate 
grandson.” 
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SIGHTS  OF  THE  SEASON. 

For  the  Olio. 

What  of  the  Season  p* 

5  The  elements  of  nature  are  uniting  in 
the  glorious  work  of  creation,  the  Spring 
season  is  arriving  like  a  welcome  friend 
from  a  distant  journey  with  ten  thousand 
treasures,  and  echoes  of  gladness  are  heard 
in  every  peopled  nook.  The  mineral  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  are  not  more  operat¬ 
ed  on  by  the  invigorating  change  than  are 
the  animal  spirits,  which,  in  a  labouring 
metropolis,  like  the  modern  Babylon, 
make  no  little  stir  after  novelty  for  amuse¬ 
ment,  or  go  on  in  the  old  beaten  track 
and  enter  spiritedly  into  the  return  of  old 
pleasures.  Not  at  all  intimidated  by  the 
variations  of  atmospheric  influence,  at 
one  lime  cloud  and  another  rain  and  shine, 
the  ‘f  Epping  Hunt”  has  claimed  the 
preference  of  some  classes,  and  “  Green¬ 
wich  Fair”  obtained  the  decided  advan¬ 
tage  of  others.  Out  of  town  recreations 
have  been  eagerly  sought,  boats  have 
gone  faster  and  more  gaily  down  the 
Thames  ;  vehicles  have  rattled  out  of  all 
corners  of  London  with  companies  and 
provisions.  Bonifaces  have  cleaned  up, 
and  with  new  stocks  and  new  appear¬ 
ances,  waited  gladly  to  receive  any  par¬ 
ties  willing  to  be  set  down  for  the  recess, 
and  good  entertainment  for  <f  man  and 
horse”  has  every  where  on  the  road  in¬ 
vited  all  tastes  and  characters  to  “  rest 
and  be  merry.” 

Sights  and  temptations,  too,  in  ample 
suffrcience,  have  been,  and  are  still,  in  re¬ 
quisition  within  the  walks  and  walls  of 
town,  for  those  who  cannot  be  tempted 
off  the  pavement,  and  prefer  mingling  with 
the  curious  and  like  to  criticise  and  tat¬ 
tle.  Exhibitions  are  giving  new  life  to 
society  ;  pictorial  and  scientific  efforts  are 
coming  into  display.  The  Zoologicals 
are  completing  attractions  by  subternal 
means, — an  ingenious  filtering  apparatus 
is  completing  at  the  Sluice  House, — 
the  Primrose  Hill  cemetry  is  on  the  qui 
vive, — -1  attersall’s  is  all  agog  for  the  ap¬ 
proaching  races, —the  Diorama  is  pre¬ 
paring  new  pictures,— the  Colosseum  has 
mauy  additions  of  art,  and  improved  ac¬ 
commodations,— the  Bazaar  ‘  Udorama  * 
and  4  Cosmorama,’  Miss  Meelius,  only 
six  feet  ten  inches  and  a  half  in  height, 
and  Mr.  Santiago,  only  twenty-four  in¬ 
ches  high,  with  the  white  haired  girl,  about 
seven  years  old,  are  the  means  of  raising 
wonder  and  concentrating  folks  of  all 
grovths  and  statures  to  behold  nature’s 
productions. 

Theatres  are  not  less  laying  claims  to 
increase  the  business  of  pleasure.  The 
Panarmonion  is  bringing  forward  the 


scions  and  blossoms  of  genius,  and  every 
spirit,  of  whatever  name  and  quality, 
seems  rising  into  vigour  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  spring.  Our  very  windows 
are  scented  by  the  sickly  sweetening  hya¬ 
cinth,  and  our  associations  musical  by  the 
fingers  and  lips  of  the  ladies. 


SPECIMENS  OF  GERMAN  GENIUS. 


Concerning  nothing  do  we  come  to 
more  false  conclusions,  and  make  more 
false  steps,  than  concerning  woman’s 
cheerfulness.  Ah  !  how  many'  of  these 
affectionate  creatures  are  there  who  pine 
unknown,  despond  smiling,  and  wither 
jesting  ;  who,  with  bright,  joyous  eyes, 
flee  into  a  coiner,  as  if  behind  a  fan,  that 
there  they  may  right  gladly  break  out 
into  the  tears  which  oppressed  them  ;  who 
pay  for  the  day  of  smiles  by  a  night  of 
tears,  just  as  an'  unusually  transparent, 
clear,  and  mistless  day  surely  foretells 
rain. 

Jean  Paul ,  in  Der  C amp aner- Thai. 

As  with  artisans,  so  with  the  liigher 
order  of  artists,  we  see  the  most  striking 
proofs  that  man  can  least  appropriate  to 
himself  that  which  most  completely  be¬ 
longs  to  him.  His  works  leave  him,  as  a 
bird  the  nest  in  which  it  was  hatched. 

The  lot  of  the  architect  is  herein  strange 
above  all  others.  How  often  does  he 
turn  his  whole  mind  and  soul  to  the  con¬ 
struction  and  perfecting  of  rooms  from 
which  he  must  be  for  ever  shut  out.  The 
royal  halls  are  indebted  to  him  for  a 
splendour,  the  full  effect  of  which  he  is 
never  to  enjoy. 

In  the  temple,  he  fixes  an  impassable 
barrier  between  himself  and  the  Holy  of 
holies.  The  steps  which  he  has  laid  for 
the  celebration  of  the  heart-elevating  mys¬ 
teries,  he  must  never  venture  to  ascend  ; 
as  the  goldsmith  looks  with  distant  reve¬ 
rence  on  the  sacred  chalice,  to  the  gold 
and  gems  of  which  he  has  given  shape 
and  brilliancy.  With  the  keys  of  the 
palace,  the  architect  delivers  up  to  the 
rich  man  all  its  conveniences  and  enjoy¬ 
ments,  of  which  he  is  never  to  share  in 
one. 

Must  not  this  gradually  estrange  the 
art  from  the  artists,  when  his  work,  like 
a  full-grown  child,  no  longer  reflects  its 
influence  on  its  father  ?  And  how  much 
would  the  art  advance  if  it  were  occupied 
almost  exclusively  with  the  external,  which 
belongs  to  all,  and,  in  common  with  all, 
to  the  artist  himself. 

Goethe ,  in  Die  Wahlverwandschaften . 

There  is  a  fable  of  former  ages  which 
is  grave  and  solemn,  and  may,  to  some 
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appear  awful  and  terrible.  They  figured 
to  themselves  their  forefathers  sitting  on 
thrones  in  a  circle  around  large  subterra¬ 
neous  halls,  mutely  discoursing.  When 
a  new  inhabitant  entered,  if  he  were  wor¬ 
thy,  they  all  arose  from  their  seats,  and 
bowed  their  heads  to  him  in  welcome. 

Yesterday,  as  I  sat  in  the  chapel,  and 
fixed  my  eyes  on  several  other  carved 
chairs  over  against  the  one  on  which  I 
was  sitting,  this  thought  seemed  to  me 
most  cheerful  and  agreeable.  <(  Why 
canst  thou  not  remain  thus  seated?”  I 
asked  myself:  “  Why  not  calm,  motion¬ 
less,  and  wholly  withdrawn  within  thy¬ 
self,  remain  seated,  long,  long,— until  at 
length  the  friends  should  come  at  whose 
entrance  thou  wouldst  stand  up,  and  mo¬ 
tion  them  to  their  places  with  a  friendly 
sign  ?  The  many-coloured  casements 
turn  the  day  into  a  dim  and  solemn  twi¬ 
light  ;  and  each  must  tend  an  eternal 
lamp,  that  the  night  might  not  be  utterly 
dark.”  Ib. 

We  may  try  to  fancy  ourselves  as  we 
will  ;  we  think  of  ourselves  always  as 
seeing.  1  think  we  dream  only  that  we 
may  not  cease  to  see.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  the  inward  light  might  in  time  break 
forth,  so  that  we  should  no  longer  stand 
in  need  of  the  outer  ?  Ib.- 


The  year  is  dying  away  like  the  sound 
of  bells.  The  wind  passes  over  the  stub¬ 
ble  and  finds  nothing  to  move.  Only 
the  red  berries  of  the  slender  tree  seem  as 
if  they  would  fain  remind  us  of  something 
cheerful  ;  and  the  measured  beat  of  the 
thresher’s  flail  calls  up  the  thought,  that 
in  the  dry  and  fallen  ear  lies  so  much 
nourishment  and  life.  Ib.  - 


Mottos  of  NeSo 


THE  LIFE  OF  SLR  WILLIAM  WALLACE.* 
There  are  few  persons,  we  believe, 
who  do  not  admire  the  character  of  the 
renowned  and  patriotic  Sir  William  Wal¬ 
lace.  His  invincible  courage,  his  de¬ 
votion  to  his  country’s  weal,  and  his 
sufferings,  have  always  claimed  for  him 
both  admiration  and  pity.  There  have 
been  writers  who  have  censured  his  con¬ 
duct  and  accused  him  of  practising  the 
most  horrible  cruelties  upon  the  English 
who  fell  into  his  power  ;  but  when  we 
reflect  how  rude  and  turbulent  were  the 
timesdn  which  he  lived,  and  that  the  sol¬ 
diery  of  the  period  were  accustomed  to 
practise  unrestrained  the  greatest  enormities 
upon  the  conquered,  we  must  not  blame 
the  leader,  for  it  would  have  been  the 


*  Constable’s  Miscellany,  Vol.  LIU. 


height  of  indiscretion  in  him  to  have  med¬ 
dled  with  existing  abuses ;  his  doing  so, 
would  have  been  regarded  as  an  inno¬ 
vation  upon  their  privileges,  it  would 
have  bred  disaffection  in  the  army,  and 
perhaps  caused  him  to  have  been  deserted 
by  his  followers.  That  he  was  aware  of 
and  abhorred  the  excesses  committed  by 
the  soldiery,  will  be  seen  from  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  Heming \  who  tells  us,  that  upon 
one  occasion  when  a  son  of  the  church, 
a  priest  of  Hexham,  fell  into  his  hands, 
he  addressed  him  thus :  “  Abide  with 
me,  here  alone,  you  may  be  safe ;  for 
my  men  are  evildoers,  and  I  may  not 
punish  them.” 

Sir  William  has  had  many  biographers  ; 
the  first  person  who  sung  the  virtues  of 
this  glorious  defender  of  his  country,  was 
Robert  Blair,  who  officiated  as  his  chap¬ 
lain.  This  work  was  translated  from  the 
original  Latin  by  a  bard  named  Blind 
Harry,  who  has  been  termed  the  north¬ 
ern  Homer,  a  title  he  was  not  undeserv¬ 
ing  of ;  his  genius  was  great,  and  his 
imagination  picturesque,  as  may  be  best 
seen  from  the  poem  itself.  Other  writers 
have  pleasingly  set  forth  the  actions  and 
brave  doings  of  the  Wallace,  but  none 
more  so  than  the  author  of  the  clever 
volume  before  us,  which  is  one  of  great 
merit ;  containing  a  vast  assemblage  of 
striking  incidents,  well  narrated,  that  can¬ 
not  fail  to  interest. 

The  Early  Years  and  Character  of 
Wallace  we  find  described  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  ; 

ie  His  early  years  are  said  to  have 
been  passed  under  the  superintendence  of 
his  uncle,  a' wealthy  ecclesiastic  at  Duni- 
pace  in  Stirlingshire,  from  whom  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  rudiments  of  his  education. 
This  worthy  man  had  been  at  great  pains 
in  storing  his  mind  with  the  choicest 
apophthegms  to  be  found  in  the  Latin 
classics,  particularly  those  where  the  love 
of  liberty  is  most  powerfully  recommend¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  efforts  of  the  tutor  were 
amply  rewarded  by  the  amor  patrice  ex¬ 
cited  in  the  breast  of  the  pupil.  How 
long  he  remained  at  Dunipace  is  uncer¬ 
tain  ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  at 
Elderslie  in  1291,  when  the  order  for  an 
universal  homage  of  the  people  of  Scot¬ 
land  was  promulgated  by  Edward,  in  his 
assumed  character  of  Lord  Paramount. 
f  All  who  came  were  admitted  to  swear 
fealty.  They  who  came  and  refused, 
wero  to  be  arrested,  until  performance  ; 
they  who  came  not,  but  sent  excuses,  to 
have  the  validity  of  their  excuses  tried  in 
the  next  parliament ;  they  who  neither 
came  nor  sent  excuses,  to  be  committed 
to  close  custody.’  The  family  of  Elderslie 
appear  to  have  been  among  the  last  class 
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of  recusants.  Sir  Malcolm,  setting-  all 
the  penalties  of  non-conformity  at  defi¬ 
ance,  resolutely  refused  to  take  an  oath  so 
subversive  of  the  independence  of  his 
country.  Aware,  however,  that  the 
strength  of  his  fortalice  at  Elderslie  was 
insufficient  to  protect  him  against  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  his  refusal,  he  retired  with 
his  eldest  son  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  Len¬ 
nox,  while  William,  along  with  his  mother, 
sought  the  protection  of  a  powerful  rela¬ 
tion  at  Kilspindie,  in  the  Carse  of  Gow- 
rie  ;  and  from  this  latter  place  he  was  sent 
to  the  seminary  attached  to  the  Cathedral 
of  Dundee,  to  receive  what  further  educa¬ 
tion  the  learning  of  the  age  afforded. 
Here  he  contracted  a  sincere  and  lasting 
friendship  with  his  biographer,  John 
Blair,  a  young  man  at  that  time  of  great 
promise,  who,  on  finishing  his  studies, 
became  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  after¬ 
wards  officiated  as  chaplain  to  his  heroic 
friend. 

“With  this  faithful  companion,  and  other 
youths  of  similar  dispositions,  Wallace 
used  to  lament  over  the  degradation  to 
which  the  country  was  daily  subjected  ; 
and  fired  with  indignation  at  the  growing 
insolence  of  the  English  soldiers,  he  form¬ 
ed  an  association  among  his  fellow-stu- 
dents  for  the  purpose  of  defending  them¬ 
selves,  and  restraining  the  wanton  out¬ 
rages  of  the  intruders,  by  chastising  their 
aggressions,  whenever  the  parties  were  to 
be  found  in  convenient  situations.  This, 
from  the  licentious  habits  of  the  soldiery, 
frequently  occurred  ;  and  seldom  were 
they  allowed  to  escape  without  experienc¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  their  vengeance. 

“  In  these  juvenile  bickerings,too  unim¬ 
portant  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  in 
authority,  Wallace  had  frequent  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  displaying  that  dexterity  and 
strength,  with  which  Nature  had  so  amply 
endowed  him.  In  him  his  companions 
found  united  all  the  qualifications  they 
could  desire  in  a  leader — a  head  to  devise, 
and  a  hand  to  execute,  the  most  daring 
enterprises  —  a  fertile  imagination  ever 
teeming  with  stratagems — and  a  prudence 
and  foresight  which  provided  against  all 
contingencies ;  so  that,  when  once  he 
determined  on  any  project  however  diffi¬ 
cult,  they  were  always  confident  of  its 
being  crowned  with  success.” 

The  following  account  of  the  hero’s 
adventure  with  an  English  Prize¬ 
fighter,  we  think  will  be  read  with  inte¬ 
rest  : — 

“A  report  had  been  circulated  about  the 
country,  that  on  a  day  named,  a  celebrat¬ 
ed  English  prize-fighter  would  exhibit  on 
the  esplanade  at  Ayr,  as  a  general  chal¬ 
lenger.  An  occurrence  of  this  kind  had 
powerful  attractions,  in  an  age  when 


every  man  required  to  know  something 
of  the  use  of  a  sword.  Scots,  as  well  as 
English,  became  deeply  interested  as  the 
day  of  exhibition  drew  on  ;  and  Wallace, 
instigated  partly  by  curiosity,  and  partly 
by  a  wish  to  acquire  information  respect¬ 
ing  the  numbers  and  the  motions  of  his 
enemies,  determined  to  be  present.  Hav¬ 
ing  equipped  himself  and  fifteen  of  his 
companions  with  dresses  which  concealed 
their  habergeons,  he  proceeded  to  the 
scene  of  action.  Their  horses  they  left 
in  a  place  of  safety  outside  the  town,  and 
then  made  their  entry  from  different  direc¬ 
tions,  in  such  numbers  as  would  not  at¬ 
tract  the  notice  of  their  enemies. 

“  In  the  midst  of  the  crowd  collected  to 
witness  the  feats  of  the  English  champion, 
Wallace  stood,  with  his  face  partially  con¬ 
cealed  in  his  cloak,  to  all  appearance  an 
unconcerned  spectator,  till  he  saw  several 
of  his  countrymen,  who  had  been  baffled 
by  the  superior  dexterity  of  their  more 
practised  antagonist,  afterwards  scoffed  at, 
and  otherwise  insulted  by  the  English  sol¬ 
diery.  The  feelings  which  this  conduct 
excited  were  displayed  on  the  fine  expres¬ 
sive  countenance  of  our  hero,  in  such  a 
manner  as  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the 
victor  ;  and  the  latter,  flushed  with  suc¬ 
cess,  invited  him  to  a  trial  of  his  skill. 
Wallace  readily  accepted  the  challenge  ; 
and  drawing  his  sword,  prepared  for  the 
onset.  The  ease  and  grace  with  which  he 
handled  his  weapon,  soon  convinced  the 
English  that  their  “  bukler-player  ”  had 
at  last  engaged  in  a  perilous  enterprise. 
His  art  and  agility  appeared  unavailing 
against  the  cool  self-possession  of  the 
Scot,  who  after  a  few  passes,  became  the 
assailant ;  and  a  blow  which  descended 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  laid  the 
arrogant  gladiator  dead  at  his  feet.  This 
unexpected  interruption  of  their  amuse¬ 
ment  irritated  the  English  ;  but  when  they 
discovered,  in  the  successful  combatant, 
the  bold  and  audacious  outjaw  with  whom 
they  had  been  so  lately  engaged,  they 
eagerly  crowded  round,  and  endeavoured 
to  prevent  his  escape.  Unappalled  by  the 
numbers  with  whom  he  was  environed, 
he  dealt  his  blows  in  all  directions  with 
unerring  and  deadly  effect,  while  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  drawing  their  swords,  attacked 
those  who  were  nearest  them  with  a  fury 
that  spread  consternation  and  uproar 
through  the  whole  assemblage 

“  The  English,  finding  themselves  assail¬ 
ed  from  so  many  quarters,  conceived  that 
they  were  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of 
enemies.  Wallace,  always  first  in  the 
place  of  danger,  according  to  the  homely, 
but  expressive  phraseology  of  Blind  Hany, 
“  Gret  rowme  ”  about  him  “  maid 
and  the  enemy  had  already  begun  to  give 
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way,  when  an  [additional  force  from  the 
castle  made  its  [appearance.  The  battle 
was  now  renewed  with  redoubled  fury  on 
both  sides  ;  and  the  capture  of  our  hero 
being  the  principal  object  in  view,  he 
became  the  subject  of  their  most  invete¬ 
rate  hostility.  The  few,  however,  who 
ventured  within  his  reach,  soon  paid  the 
forfeit  Gf  their  temerity.  Having  collected 
Ills  companions  in  a  body,  he  fearlessly 
advanced  into  the  centre  of  the  English, 
diminishing  their  numbers  with  every 
stroke  of  his  broadsword,  while  his  fol¬ 
lowers  pressed  with  determined  ferocity 
i 'pon  those  who  attempted  to  intercept 
lum.  From  the  increasing  number  of  his 
opponents,  he  at  last  became  apprehen¬ 
sive  of  having  his  retreat  cut  off,  if  the 
unequal  contest  were  much  longer  pro¬ 
tracted.  Placing  himself,  therefore,  in 
front  of  the  battle,  he  ordered  them  to 
make  the  best  of  their  way,  while  he 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
harassing  their  rear.  By  incredible  ex¬ 
ertions,  they  at  last  regained  their  post  at 
the  outside  of  the  town  ;  and,  mounting 
their  horses,  they  were  soon  lost  to  their 
pursuers  amid  the  shades  of  Laglane 
woods,  leaving  about  thirty  of  the  En¬ 
glish,  among  whom  were  three  knights 
belonging  to  Northumberland,  dead  upon 
the  streets  of  Ayr.” 

Wallace's  interview  with  his  Uncle 
is  thus  told : 

ee  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house 
where  he  had  now  taken  refuge,  was  an 
oak  of  huge  dimensions,  in  a  cavity  of 
which  he  had  frequently  concealed  him¬ 
self  from  his  enemies,  when  the  search 
was  too  close  to  allow  of  his  remaining 
within  doors.  To  this  retreat  he  now 
repaired,  after  partaking  of  that  refresh¬ 
ment  which  his  situation  so  much  required. 
One  of  the  widow’s  sons  was  despatched 
to  acquaint  his  uncle  with  his  safety,  and 
to  Request  his  assistance ;  while  another 
was  sent  off  towards  the  scene  of  his  late 
conflicts,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  some  in¬ 
telligence  of  his  lost  companions. 

“  The  morning  was  pretty  far  advan¬ 
ced,  when  Wallace  was  awakened  from 
his  sleep  by  the  sound  of  voices,  and, 
starting  to  his  feet,  found  his  uncle  and 
two  of  the  widow’s  sons  engaged  in  con¬ 
versation,  one  of  whom  had  been  watch¬ 
ing  him  during  his  sleep.  His  uncle, 
taking  him  by  the  arm,  led  him  apart 
from  the  others,  and  began  to  inquire 
into  his  situation,  representing  to  him, 
at  the  same  time,  the  difficulties  he  was 
still  likely  to  experience  if  he  continued 
to  persevere  in  so  hopeless  a  cause, — 
f  Your  followers,’  added  he,  *are  now 
either  slain  or  dispersed,  and  all  your 
efforts  in  the  district  you  have  been  in. 


have  not  procured  you  a  single  friend  to 
replace  those  you  have  lost ;  the  plunder 
you  have  taken  has  either  been  recap¬ 
tured,  or  left  in  places  where  it  would 
be  madness  to  hazard  yourself  in  regain¬ 
ing  it.  Besides,  were  you  even  success¬ 
ful,  to  your  utmost  wish,  in  expelling  the 
English  from  our  country,  do  you  be¬ 
lieve  that  so  powerful,  so  ambitious  a 
prince  as  Edward,  one  who  is  considered 
the  most  accomplished  warrior  of  his  age, 
would  allow  the  laurels  to  be  torn  from 
his  brow  by  the  son  of  an  obscure  Scot¬ 
tish  laird  ?  Would  not  the  whole  force  of 
his  mighty  kingdom,  assisted  if  necessary, 
by  his  foreign  auxiliaries  and  vassals,  be 
poured  upon  our  devoted  country  ?  Would 
not  the  inhuman,  butcheries  which  were 
witnessed  at  Berwick  be  again  renewed 
in  all  our  cities  ?  Have  we  not  already 
had  too  much  experience  of  his  cruelty, 
to  think  of  increasing  our  misfortunes  by 
fresh  provocations  ?  Listen,  therefore,  my 
dear  son,  to  what  I  am  authorized  to  pro¬ 
pose  to  you.  You  are  aware,  that  those 
men,  whose  duty  and  interest  it  was  to 
have  defended  our  country,  have  submit¬ 
ted  to  our  enemies  ;  if  you  will,  therefore, 
give  over  your  fruitless  hostility  to 
Edward,  and  acknowledge  him  as  your 
liege  Lord,  you  will,  in  place  of  skulking 
from  covert  to  covert,  have  it  in  your 
power  to  become  the  most  powerful  vas¬ 
sal  of  his  crown.’ 

“  Before  his  uncle  had  time  to  explain, 
Wallace  withdrew  his  arm  from  his  grasp. 
f  My  situation,’  said  he,  (  is  gloomy 
enough,  but  not  so  desperate  as  you  ima¬ 
gine.  I  regret  nothing  that  has  happened, 
save  thp  loss  of  my  gallant  friends  ;  but 
I  know  where  the  sound  of  my  horn  can 
still  call  forth  as  many  resolute  spirits  as 
will  enable  me  to  revenge  their  fall. 
Those  who  have  joined  me,  know  that  the 
liberty  of  our  country  is  the  only  object 
1  have  in  view  ;  and  they  also  know, 
that  I  have  always  been  as  ready  to  ex¬ 
pose  my  own  life  as  theirs  in  the  quarrel. 
The  liberty  which  an  unprincipled  usur¬ 
per  is  endeavouring  to  deprive  us  of,  is 
the  birthright  we  have  inherited  from  our 
ancestors,  and  which  belongs  to  our  pos¬ 
terity,  to  whom  it  is  our  duty  to  transmit 
it.  If  we  perish  in  doing  so,  we  perish  in 
doing  what  is  right ;  and  that  God,  who 
made  us  free  men,  will  avert  the  scenes 
you  dread,  if  we  show  ourselves  worthy 
of  his  gift.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  basely 
surrender  what  we  only  hold  in  trust  for 
our  children,  the  galling  yoke  of  slavery 
will  be  a  just  retribution  for  defrauding 
them  of  their  sacred  inheritance.  As  to 
the  proposal,  come  from  whom  it  may, 
you  can  acquaint  them,  that  the  destruc-. 
tion  of  a  single  enemy  of  my  country’s, 
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independence  affords  me  more  pleasure 
than  all  the  wealth  which  our  proud  op¬ 
pressor  has  it  in  his  power  to  bestow. 
f  Have  you  forgot,  uncle,’  said  he, 
while  his  stern  features  relaxed  into  a 
smile  almost  sarcastic— have  you  forgot 

*  Dieo  tibi  verum,  llbertas  optima  rerum  : 
Nunqtiam  servili,  sub  nexu  vivito,  fili—’  * 

f  have  you  forgot  those  sentiments  which 
you  was  at  such  pains  to  impress'  on  my 
mind  in  the  halcyon  days  of  mv  child¬ 
hood, f  when  peace  was  in  all  our  bor¬ 
ders,  and  every  man  sat  under  his  own 
vine  and  fig-tree,  enjoying  the  fatherly 
protection  of  a  righteous  sovereign  ? 
And  is  there  to  be  no  effort,  no  sacrifice 
made  to  bring  again  those  days  to  our 
poor  distracted  country  V  He  was  pro¬ 
ceeding,  when  the  old  man’s  eyes  became 
suffused  ;  recollections  of  the  past  crowd¬ 
ed  upon  his  mind,  and  he  threw  himself 
on  the  breast  of  his  nephew.” 

“  Wallace's  Oak — Torwood.  The 
ground  on  which  this  tree  stood  was  ele¬ 
vated  above  the  surrounding  level,  which 
appears  at  one  time  to  have  been  a  sort 
of  swamp.  Causeways  of  a  rude  con¬ 
struction  led  up  to  the  oak  on  different 
directions ;  and  as  the  first  formation  of 
these  causeways  is  beyond  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  inhabitants  living,  it  proves 
that  the  sheltering  place  of  the  defender 
of  Scotland  must  have  been  an  object  of 
deep  interest  to  his  countrymen  at  a  very 
early  period.  Although  this  ancient  me¬ 
morial  of  Wallace  measured,  in  the  re¬ 
collection  of  people  still  living,  forty- 
two  feet  in  circumference,  not  a  vestige 
of  it  is  now  to  be  discovered.  The  ve¬ 
neration  with  which  it  was  regarded, 
secured  it  from  all  human  interference  ; 
and  it  was  left  to  the  winds  of  heaven, 
and  the  hand  of  time,  till  it  reached  that 
state  of  decay  which  indicated  an  ap¬ 
proaching  crisis.  Its  extinction  was  then 
hastened  by  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
visitors  to  possess  some  portion  of  it,  as 
a  relict  of  one  with  whose  name  it  had 
been  so  long  associated  ;  and  so  far  was 
this  feeling  carried,  that  after  the  trunk 
had  disappeared,  the  ground  was  dug  up 
to  the  extent  of  twelve  feet  round  it,  in 
order  to  get  at  any  fragment  of  the  root 
that  might  chance  to  remain.  This  grand 
search  took  place  after  the  time  was  fixed 
for  the  visit  of  George  IV.  to  Scotland  ; 

*  I  tell  you  a  truth.  Liberty  ia  the  beat  of  all 

things ; 

My  son,  never  live  under  any  slavish  bond. 

t  *  The  uncle  of  Wallace,  a  priest,  ao  often 
inculcated,  and  so  deeply  imprinted,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines  upon  his  mind  and  memory,  that 
by  them  he  squared  ali  the  thoughts  of  his 
great  soul,  and  efforts  of  his  vigorous  body  : 
Dico  tibi  verum,  libertas  optima  rerum  : 
Nunquam  servili ,  sub  neocu  vivito,  fili,’ 


and  Mr.  Craig,  an  artist  residing  at  He¬ 
lensburgh,  of  considerable  taste  in  his 
profession,  used  a  part  of  it  which  had 
then  been  found,  in  the  formation  of  a 
snuff-box,  ingeniously  composed,  be¬ 
sides,  of  various  small  pieces  of  wood, 
including  portions  of  *  the  Elderslie  Oak,5 
*  Queen  Mary’s  Yew,’ the  f  Bush  abune 
Traquair,’  and  other  celebrated  inmates 
of  the  forest,  which  had  been  consecra¬ 
ted  by  the  historical  and  poetical  Muse 
of  Scotland.  This  elegant  little  national 
gem  was  with  much  propriety  presented 
to,  and  graciously  accepted  by,  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  during  his  residence  in  Scotland. 
Thus,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  root  of 
that  oak  which  had  preserved  the  house¬ 
less  patriot  when  outlawed  by  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  his  country,  has,  by  a  strange 
vicissitude,  been  transplanted  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  possession  of  the  legitimate  des¬ 
cendant  of  that  race  of  kings  for  whose 
right  he  so  nobly  contended,  and  whose 
beloved  representative  now  wields  a 
seeptre  over  a  countless  accumulation 
of  subjects,  and  a  dominion  from  which 
the  sun  may  be  said  never  to  withdraw 
his  light.” 

“  The  fight  of  Stirling  Bridge. — ■ 
Sir  Marmaduke  Twenge,  a  knight  be¬ 
longing  to  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
of  much  experience  and  distinguished 
personal  prowess,  assisted  Cressingham 
in  leading  the  van.  When  nearly  one 
half  of  the  English  had  cleared  the  bridge 
without  opposition,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  dislodge  the  Scots  from  the  ground 
they  had  chosen  ;  and  for  that  purpose. 
Sir  Marmaduke  rather  impatiently  char¬ 
ged  up  hill  with  a  body  of  heavy-armed 
cavalry.  The  consequence  was,  how¬ 
ever,  fatal  to  the  assailants,  as  the  enemy, 
from  their  vantage-ground,  drove  them 
headlong  before  them  with  their  long 
spears.  In  the  meantime,  the  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  bridge  and  the  ‘van  of 
the  English  army  was  cut  off*  by  a  mas¬ 
terly  movement  of  a  division  of  the 'Scots, 
who  afterwards  kept  up  such  an  incessant 
discharge  of  arrows,  darts,  f  gavelocks,” 
and  other  missiles,  as  completely  inter¬ 
rupted  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  Wal¬ 
lace  contemplated  for  a  moment,  the 
success  of  his  plan,  and  instantly  rushed 
down  to  the  attack  with  an  impetuosity 
which  the  scarcely  formed  battalions  of 
the  English  were  ill  prepared  to  with¬ 
stand.  Giving  way  to  the  shock,  they 
fell  into  irretrievable  confusion,  while  the 
repeated  charges  of  the  compact  bodies 
of  the  Scottish  spearmen  were  fast  cover¬ 
ing  the  ground  with  the  splendid  wreck 
of  the  chivalry  of  England.  The  scene 
now  became  animating  beyond  measure  ; 
and  many  of  those  who  had  defended  the 
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bridge  forsook  their  companions  to  join 
in  the  desperate  melee.  The  passage 
being  thus  left  comparatively  open,  the 
royal  standard  of  England,  displaying 
f  Three  gold  leopards  courant ,  set  in 
red was  advanced  to  the  cry  of- — ‘For 
God  and  St.  George  !’  attended  by  a  strong 
body  of  knights,  who,  with  their  trian¬ 
gular  shields,  defending  themselves  from 
the  missiles  which  still  showered  thick 
upon  the  bridge,  rushed  forward  to  aid 
their  fellow  combatants.  The  banner  of 
Warren  next  appeared,  checquered  with 
gold  and  azure,  and  followed  by  his 
numerous  vassals.  The  day,  however, 
was  too  far  gone  to  be  retrieved,  even  by 
his  powerful  assistance.  Finding  no 
room  to  form,  they  only  increased  the 
confusion,  and  swelled  the  slaughter 
made  by  the  Scottish  spearmen,  before 
whose  steady  and  overwhelming  charges 
thousands  were  either  borne  down  or 
driven  into  the  river. 

“  While  Warren,  with  inexpressible 
anxiety,  beheld  from  the  opposite  bank 
the  destruction  of  the  flower  of  his  army, 
the  Steward  of  Scotland  and  the  Earl  of 
Lennox  were  seen  approaching  with  a 
strong  body  of  horse  ;  but,  as  might  be 
expected,  instead  of  joining  the  English, 
they  assisted  their  countrymen  in  pursuing 
and  killing  those  who  were  attempting  to 
save  themselves.  Sir  Marmaduke  Twenge 
gallantly  cut  his  way  to  the  bridge,  and 
escaped. 

“  The  panic  now  became  general,  and 
the  face  of  the  country  was  soon  covered 
with  a  confused  mass  of  terrified  fugi¬ 
tives,  hurrying  on  to  avoid  the  swords 
of  their  conquerors,  and  increasing,  as 
they  fled,  the  disorder  of  their  retreat, 
by  throwing  away  their  arms  and  their, 
standards,  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
flight. 

“Wallace  having  crossed  the  ford  al¬ 
luded  to  by  Lundin,  the  pursuit  was  fol¬ 
lowed  up  with  the  most  destructive  per¬ 
severance.  The  day  of  retribution  had 
arrived  : — the  butcheries  of  Berwick,  the 
carnage  of  Dunbar,  with  a  long  list  of 
national  indignities  and  personal  suffer¬ 
ings,  had  now  to  be  atoned  for.  Con¬ 
scious  of  the  provocation  which  had 
roused  to  frenzy  the  vengeance  of  an  in¬ 
furiated  people,  Warren  turned  with 
dismay  from  the  scene  of  havoc,  leaving 
twenty  thousand  of  his  soldiers  to  manure 
the  fields  of  those  they  had  so  lately  op¬ 
pressed.  Cressingham,  the  most  detested 
of  all  the  tools  of  Edward,  was  among  the 
number  of  the  slain  ; — and  when  Wal¬ 
lace  came  up,  a  party  were  employed  in 
flaying  the  body.  According  to  the  MS. 
Chronicle  of  Lanercost,  he  is  said  to  have 
ordered  only  as  much  of  the  skin  to  be 


taken  off  as  would  make  a  sword-belt ; 
and  his  men,  perhaps,  imitating  his  ex¬ 
ample,  might  have  appropriated  the  rest. 
This,  says  a  respectable  author,'  is  no 
doubt  the  origin  of  the  tale  told  by  Aber- 
cromby  and  some  other  historians,  of  the 
Scots  having  used  it  as  girths  to  their 
horses.  An  order  of  this  kind,  given  in 
the  heat  of  the  pursuit,  was  perhaps  never 
thought  of  afterwards  ;  at  least,  we  have 
no  account  of  Wallace  ever  wearing  such 
an  appendage.  The  circumstance,  how¬ 
ever,  shows  the  deep-rooted  detestation 
with  which  the  individual  was  regarded. 

“Warren,  who  fled  rapidly  to  Ber¬ 
wick,  was  most  probably,  like  another 
English  general  of  more  modern  times, 
the  first  herald  of  his  own  discomfiture. 
The  consternation  which  his  disaster  oc¬ 
casioned  among  his  countrymen  in  Scot¬ 
land  was  so  great,  that  few  or  none 
would  venture  to  wait  the  approach  of 
the  enemy  ;  but,  abandoning  their  strong¬ 
holds,  they  hurried  southward  with  the 
greatest  precipitation,  justly  conceiving 
that  the  terms  they  were  likely  to  obtain 
from  one  who  followed  up  his  victories 
with  so  much  energy,  were  hardly  worth 
staying  for.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
Scots  was  comparatively  small  ;  none  of 
note  having  fallen,  save  the  brave  Sir 
Andrew  Murray  of  Bothwell,” 

With  the  above  account  we  must  close 
our  extracts,  which  we  do  with  reluctance, 
as  we  find  so  many  other  passages  in  this 
interesting  book  worthy  of  being  trans¬ 
ferred.  In  taking  leave  of  its  seductive 
pages,  we  earnestly  recommend  it  to  our 
readers’  attention. 


Cumberland' s  Theatres. 

Does  the  proprietor  of  the  British 
Theatre  possess  the  purse  of  Fortunatus  ? 
we  think  he  must,  or  else  surely  he  could 
not  be  able  to  cater  so  expensively  for 
public  favour ;  it  is  but  a  week  or  two 
since  we  noticed  some  half-a-dozen  copy¬ 
right  pieces  then  published,  and  now  we 
have  nearly  as  many  more  before  us, 
major  and  minor.  In  the  former  we 
have  Lacy’s  “  Maid  of  Judah f  an 
opera  of  considerable  merit,  and  the 
laughable  “  Teddy  the  Tiler ”  of  Rod- 
well,  whose  powers  of  exciting  the  risible 
muscles  of  our  fellow  countrymen  has 
been  felt  “  pretty  considerably”  of  late. 
Passing  from  the  major ,  we  will  strike 
into  the  minor,  and  say  a  word  or  two 
upon  what  we  find  here  to  gratify  the 
lover  of  novelty.  First  and  foremost  we 
have  Somerset’s  version  of  Sylvana,  an 
opera  produced  by  Elliston  very  effec  \ 
lively  at  the  Surrey;  illustrated  by  a  splen 
did  portrait  (we  say  splendid,  for  no  other 
word  would  convey  an  idea  of  its  excel- 
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lence)  of  Miss  Graddon,  as  Count  Ru¬ 
dolph,  the  hero  of  the  piece  ;  and  though 
last  not  least,  a  resuscitation  of  the  sheer 
hulk  of  poor  “  Tom  Bowling  satis¬ 
factorily  effected  by  the  wand  of  Camp¬ 
bell  (not  the  poet.)  Mr.  Cumberland’s 
industry  and  spirit  is  unbounded,  and  we 
trust  that  his  remuneration  will  be  as 
ample. 

The  Old  English  Drama.— Part  IV . 

We  are  gratified  to  find  this  cheap 
and  curious  collection  of  the  dramas  of 
other  days  prosper,  and  we  trust  it  will 
continue  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
our  countrymen^  The  part  before  us 
contains  a  reprint  of  a  scarce  old  comedy, 
by  Will  Haughton,  called  “  English¬ 
men  for  my  Money  ”  It  is  a  Produc¬ 
tion  far  above  mediocrity,  containing  a 
good  sprinkling  of  that  racy  and  quaint 
humour  which  distinguished  the  Play¬ 
wrights  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  Alone 
viewed  as  a  picture,  calculated  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  manners  of  our  forefathers,  it 
is  valuable,  and  to  those  who  delight  in 
poring  over  the  pages  of  ancient  lore,  it 
must  prove  a  delectable  treat ;  we  have 
found  it  well  suited  to  wile  away  an  odd 
hour  pleasantly,  and  for  that  purpose 
recommend  it  to  our  readers. 


Naturalttft. 

EXTERMINATED  ANIMALS. 

There  is  evidence  that,  at  one  period  of 
the  history  of  Great  Britain,  the  island 
was  inhabited  by  the  Brown  Bear,  ( ursus 
arctus ,)  an  animal  still  formidable  in 
more  northern  regions.  Tradition  says, 
that  in  the  year  1057,  a  Gordon  van¬ 
quished  so  fierce  a  bear,  that  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  wear  three  bears’ heads  in  the 
quarterings  of  his  arms  as  an  achievement 
of  honour.  The  tradition  may  not  be 
literally  true,  but  the  very  existence  of 
the  tradition  is  a  proof  of  that  of  the  ani¬ 
mal.  It  is  corroborated,  too,  by  many 
circumstances  connected  with  the  honours 
of  families  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  where 
pedigree  and  tradition  reach  much  further 
back,  and  are  much  more  full  and  fcir- 
cumstantial  in  their  details  than  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

Besides  the  Brown  Bear  of  the  north, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  ano¬ 
ther  beast  of  prey  of  the  same  species 
existed  in  England.  The  animal  alluded 
to  is  the  Cave  Bear ,  ( ursus  spelceus , ) 
so  called,  because  as  a  living  animal  it  is 
supposed  to  be  every  where  extinct, 
though  its  remains  have  been  discovered 
in  several  of  those  great  caves  in  which 


the  bones  of  animals  not  now  met 
with  alive,  are  often  found.  Those  re¬ 
mains  occur  in  several  places  of  England, 
and  give  evidence  that  the  animal  of  which 
they  are  now  the  only  monument,  must 
have  been  at  least  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
horse. 

The  Wolf ,  though  now  extinct,  comes 
down  much  nearer  to  the  present  time ; 
and  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons.  The 
cold  time  of  the  year,  when  the  food  of 
the  wolf  in  his  native  forest  fails,  is  still 
the  season  at  which  he  most  boldly  attacks 
domestic  animals,  and  sometimes  man 
himself. 

The  Saxons  called  January  Wolfen- 
moneth  ;  but  whether  they  invented  the 
name  after  they  came  to  England,  or  im¬ 
ported  it  from  Germany,  does  not  appear  ; 
though  from  the  number  of  names  in 
Germany  that  are  compounded  of  wolf, 
the  probability  is  that  they  brought  the 
name  from  that  country.  In  the  tenth 
century,  the  number  of  wolves  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  supposed  to  have  been  very  much 
thinned,  in  consequence  of  a  law  of  Ed¬ 
gar,  which  commuted  certain  punish¬ 
ments  for  a  fine  of  so  many  wolfs’  ton¬ 
gues.  In  1680,  Sir  Ewen  Cameron,  of 
Lochiel,  is  said  to  have  killed  the  last 
wolf  in  Scotland  ;  that  in  Ireland  fell 
within  thirty  years  after  ;  but  neither  the 
time  nor  the  final  extirpator  for  England 
is  mentioned.  The  remains  of  the  wolf 
in  England  have  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
been  met  with,  except  in  the  monumental 
caves  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  ; 
and  along  with  them  sleep  the  remains  of 
other  two  distinct  species,  a  tiger  about 
the  size  of  the  Bengal  Tiger,  and  a  Hyeena 
about  the  size,  and  resembling  in  the 
skeleton  those  of  Southern  Africa.  These 
two  belong  to  extinct  species,  and,  with 
the  larger  bear,  appear  to  have  inhabited 
the  northern  parts  of  the  old  continent 
about  the  same  time  with  the  extinct  ele¬ 
phant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus. 
But  though  all  these  are  gone,  there  still 
exists  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the 
TV ood  or  Wild  Cat,  an  animal  which  is 
very  destructive  of  birds  and* small  quad¬ 
rupeds,  and  which,  when  it  can  find  no 
means  of  retreat,  sometimes  springs  at 
man.  The  British  Naturalist.* 


DETRACTORS. 

He  who  praises  bestows  a  favour,  but 
he  who  detracts  commits  a  robbery,  in 
taking  from  anothter  what  is  justly  his; 
and  certainly,  to  give  is  more  noble  than 
to  take. 


*  Whittaker  &  Co. 
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I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in  my  Note-boob. 

M,  W.  of  Windsor* 


PRESERVATION  OF  MILK. 

This  process,  invented  by  a  Russian 
chemist  named  KircofF,  consists  in  evapo¬ 
rating  new  milk  by  a  very  gentle  fire,  and 
very  slowly,  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  dry 
powder.  This  powder  is  to  be  kept  in 
bottles  carefully  closed.  When  it  is  to 
be  employed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  powder  in  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water.  According  to  M.  KircofF,  the 
milk  does  nc*t  lose  by  this  process  any  of 
its  peculiar  flavour. 

PAPER  FOR  PRESERVING  ARTICLES  OF 
TIN  AND  STEEL  FROM  RUST. 

Dry  some  pumice  stone  in  red  hot  char¬ 
coal,  and  then  reduce  it  to  powder,  which 
is  to  be  ground  up  with  varnish  and  lin¬ 
seed  oil.  It  is  then  to  be  further  liqui¬ 
fied  with  the  same  varnish  until  it  is  in  a 
fit  state  to  be  laid  upon  paper  with  a 
brush.  A  coat  of  this  composition  is  to 
be  spread  on  good  stout  paper,  and  when 
that  is  dry,  a  second.  The  paper  being 
thoroughly  dry,  the  article  to  be  preserved 
is  tied  up  in  it. 

ANIMALCULES. 

Small  as  the  globules  of  man’s  blood  are, 
the  animal  kingdom  presents  beings  whose 
whole  bodies  are  still  more  minute.  Ani¬ 
malcules  have  been  discovered,  whose 
magnitude  is  such,  that  a  million  of  them 
does  not  exceed  the  bulk  of  a  grain  of 
sand  ;  and  yet  each  of  these  creatures  is 
composed  of  members  as  curiousjy  organ¬ 
ised  as  those  of  the  largest  species  ;  they 
have  life  and  spontaneous  motion,  and 
are  endued  with  sense  and  instinct.  In 
the  liquids  in  which  they  live,  they  are 
observed  to  move  with  astonishing  speed 
and  activity  ;  nor  are  their  motions  blind 
and  fortuitous,  but  evidently  governed  by 
choice,  and  directed  to  an  end.  They  use 
food  and  drink,  from  which  they  derive 
nutrition,  and  are  therefore  furnished  with 
a  digestive  apparatus.  They  have  great 
muscular  power,  and  are  furnished  with 
limbs  and  muscles  of  great  strength  and 
flexibility.  They  are  susceptible  of  the 
same  appetites,  and  obnoxious  to  the 
same  passions,  the  gratification  of  which 
is  attended  with  the  same  results  as  in  our 
own  species.  Spallanzani  observes^that 
certain  animalcules  devour  others  so  vo¬ 
raciously,  that  they  fatten  and  become 
indolent  and  sluggish  by  over-feeding. 
After  a  meal  of  this  kind,  if  they  be  con¬ 
fined  in  distilled  water,  so  as  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  all  food,  their  condition  becomes 
reduced  ;  they  regain  their  spirit  and  ac¬ 


tivity,  and  amuse  themselves  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  more  mirlute  animals,  which 
are  supplied  to  them  ;  they  swallow  these 
without  depriving  them  of  life  ;  for,  by 
the  aid  of  the  microscope,  the  one  has 
been  observed  moving  within  the  body  of 
the  other.  These  singular  appearances 
are  not  matters  of  idle  and  curious  obser¬ 
vation.  They  lead  us  to  enquire  what 
parts  are  necessary  to  produce  such  re¬ 
sults.  Must  we  not  conclude  that  these 
creatures  have  heart,  arteries,  veins,  mus¬ 
cles,  sinews,  tendons,  nerves,  circulating 
fluids,  and  all  the  concomitant  apparatus 
of  a  living  organised  body  ?  And  if  so, 
how  inconceivably  minute  must  those 
parts  be!  If  a  glo'bule  of  their  blood 
bears  the  same  proportion  to  their  whole 
bulk  as  a  globule  of  our  blood  bears  to 
our  magnitude,  what  powers  of  calcula¬ 
tion  can  give  an  adequate  notion  of  its 
minuteness?  Lardners  Cyclo . 


PERRIWINKLES  MANUFACTURED. 

For  the  Olio. 

A  red-nosed  perriwinkle  man,  in  Pen- 
tonvilie,  that  seems  to  light  up  his  cus¬ 
tomers’  countenances,  was  asked,  a  few 
days  since,  (( if  his  winkles  were  fresh  ?** 
— ffPm  quite  sure  of  that,  Madam,” 
said  he,  ((  for  I  manufactures  them 
myself .” 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MR.  WINDHAM. 

Striking  pleasantries  seldom  occur  in 
conversation,  even  among  acknowledged 
wits  ;  and  still  seldomer  in  public  life, 
as  may  easily  be  conceived  from  the 
eager  mirth  which  is  excited  at  the  bar, 
or  in  the  senate,  by  the  dullest  of  dull 
jests.  Yet  the  late  Mr.  Windham  now 
and  then  said  some  happy  things.  In 
the  debate  on  the  Walcheren  expedition, 
when  the  ministers  stated  that  its  object 
was  to  take  Antwerp  by  a  coup-de-main , 
“  Take  Antwerp  by  a  coup- de  -  main 
said  Windham,  contemptuously;  <e  Ant¬ 
werp,  with  every  inch  of  the  road  co¬ 
vered  with  dykes,  batteries,  and  inunda¬ 
tions  ?  Why,  they  might  as  well  talk 
of  a  coup- de -main  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  !”  The  oddity  and  force  of 
the  illustration  excited  great  applause. 

He  made  a  capital  simile  on  the  state 
of  the  ministry,  soon  after  the  Whigs  had 
seen  Percival  fixed  in  power  by  the 
Prince  Regent.  ic  We  waste  powder 
and  shot  upon  them,”  said  he,  ee  they 
are  like  wildfowl  in  a  lake :  we  may 
knock  them  down  fast  enough,  but  the 
difficulty  is  to  get  them  out.”  a 
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Tuesday,  April  13. 

St  Guinoch ,  Scottish  bishop,  d.  A.D.  838-— Sun  rises  1 \m  after  b—sets  50m  after  6. 

Jvril'iS  1821.— Expired,  in  his  72d  year,  Williatn  Stevenson,  F.A.S.,  an  antiquary  of  some 
i  *  note.  He  was  for  many  years  proprietor  of  the  Norfolk  Chronicle,  and  followed 

the  pleasant  trade  of  a  bookseller  at  Norwich.  Mr.  Stevenson  was  much  attached 
to  archselogical  pursuits,  and  the  study  of  ancient  architecture,  to  which  lie  con¬ 
tributed  much  by  his  valuable  supplement  to  the  edition  of  Bentham’s  Ely.  ? 
Wednesday,  April  14. 

St-  Benezet,  of  Avignon,  d.  ad.  1 181 — High  Water  17  m  aft  5  Morn -4:0m  aft  5  After. 

In  the  Rustic  Calendar,  this  day  is  called  Swallow  Day,  from  its  being  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  arrival  of  those  welcome  harbingers  of  Spring,  One  of  our  poets  thus 
describes  the  season  and  its  phenomena  : — 

The  Swallow,  for  a  moment  seen, 

Skim’d  this  morn  the  village  green  } 

Again  at  eve,  when  Thrushes  sing, 

I  saw  her  glide  on  rapid  wing, 

O'er  yonder  pond’s  smooth  surface,  when 
I  welcom’d  her  come  back  again. 

April  11,  1821 _ Died  Major  Charles  James,  asT.  56,  a  writer  on  military  subjects,  and  a  poet 

of  some  talent.  His  chief  work  is  his  Military  Dictionary,  which  has  passed 
through  several  editions.  His  poetical  pieces  appeared  in  two  separate  collec¬ 
tions,  one  in  1789,  the  other  in  179)  ;  among  these,  his  lyrical  effusions  possess 
much  merit.  His  epigrams  very  frequently  enlivened  the  columns  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Chronicle. 

Thursday,  April  15 

St  Mundi,  abbot,  d.  in  962. — Sun  rises  7m  after  5 — sets  54m  after  6. 

April  15,  1776. — On  this  day  expired  the  Rev.  James  Granger,  the  learned  author  of  that  highiy 
valuable  work,  the  *  Biographical  History  of  England.’  He  was  seized  with  a  fit 
while  administering  the  sacrament  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  died  the  following  day, 
at  bis  vicarage  of  Shiplake,  near  Henley,  in  Oxfordshire.  The  death  of  this  di¬ 
vine  wbs  similar  to  that  of  Cardinal  de  Beruile,  the  aimoner  of  Henry  IV.,  which 
1  took  place  in  1629. 

Friday,  April  16. 

St.  Turibus  B.  of  Astorga,  d.  a.d.  420. — Moon’s  Last  Quar.  49m  after  6  Mor. 

April  16,  1746. — Was  fought  the  battle  of  Culloden,  where  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  obtained 
a  complete  victory.  By  the  best  calculation  that  could  be  made,  it  was  thought 
the  rebels  lost  2000  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  in  the  pursuit.  Two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  French,  and  326  rebels  were  taken  prisoners.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Howard  killed  an  officer  who  appeared  to  be  Lord  Strathallan,  from  the  seal  and 
different  commissions  from  the  Pretender  found  in  his  pocket.  All  the  artillery 
and  ammunition  were  taken,  and  all  their  baggage  as  well  as  the  Pretender’s.  The 
battle,  which  was  exceedingly  bloody,  did  not  last  above  half  an  hour,  during 
which  time  n0  quarter  was  given  on  either  side.  Upwards  of  I0U0  of  the  rebels  lay 
dead  upon  the  spot,  snd  about  200  were  killed  and  wounded  on  the  King’s  side. 

Saturday  April  17. 

St.  Simeon  B.  of  Gtesipson.  m.  a.d.  314.— High  Water  Km  aft  8  Morn  — 44m  aft  8  After. 

April  17,  1790.— Expired  at  the  advanced  age  of  84,  at  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin, 
one  of  the  greatest  promoters  of  the  independence  of  the  American  colonies.  The 
cool  temper  and  sound  judgment  of  the  doctor,  secured  him  from  false  views  and 
erroneous  expectations ;  he  saw  things  in  their  real  light,  and  predicted  conse¬ 
quences  with  almost  prophetic  accuracy.  As  a  natural  philosopher  his  fame  is 
founded  upon  his  electrical  discoveries.  He  also  displayed  great  ingenuity  and 
sagacity  upon  other  topics,  particularly  relative  to  meteorology  and  mechanics. 

Sunday,  April  18. 

FIRST  SUNDAY  AFTER  EASTER.  LOW  SUNDAY. 

Less,  for  the  Day,  16  chap .  Numbers  morn . — 22  chap.  Numbers  even. 

St.  Galdin  Archbishop  of  Milan,  died  1176. 

.  .via  i  c  e.»  an  acc?unt  ot  Dow  Sunday  see  page  249  of  our  Third  Volume. 

-  pi  it  18,  1552.— Expired  in  a  state  of  mental  derangement,  th^ famous  antiquary  John  Leland, 
A  tew  years  before  his  death,  he  made  a  literary  and  antiquarian  tour  of[England  of 
amazing  minuteness  and  research,  by  virtue  of  a  commission  from  Henry  VIII. 
—He  also  made  large  collections  for  a  history  of  London,  which  he  intended  to 
ave  published,  but  before  it  was  completed  he  fell  into  the  unhappy  state  alluded 

o.  Several  of  his  papers  were  printed  by  Stow,  the  greater  portion  were  lost  and 
never  recovered. 


Monday,  April  19. 

.  ..  ia  &t.  Elphcge  the  Bald ,  bish,  d.  a.d.  713. — Sun  rises  5 h  Dm — sets  7 h  Im 
V  1  •  an<*  *^le  tlie  following  May,  2,590  of  the  white  inha- 

1  ants  of  St.  Domingo  were  indiscriminately  massacred  by  the  ensanguined  ne- 
groes,  encouraged  by  their  infuriate  commander  General  Dessalines:  and  the 
read  ul  destruction  then  ceased  from  necessity,  for  no  more  victims  remained, 
c,  r  .  Tuesday,  April  20. 

yJur it aJ!i "Im  c\ffonf1'  d-  A  T)>  T485.  High  Water  49m  after  11  morn — 0m  Oh  Afternoon. 

’  /  us  day  records  the  surrender  of  the  island  of  Guadaloupe  and  its  depend- 

Jervis8  t0  Ule  J3r  U8h  tr00-us  under  the  command  of  Sir  Charles  Grey  and  Sir  John 
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THE  PHYSICIAN  OF  FRIBOURG; 

OR, 

A  NIGHT  OF  TERROR. 

For  the  Olio. 


In  the  year  1710,  there  lived  in  the 
large  and  handsome  town  of  Fribourg,  in 
Germany,  one  Berthold  Kuffner,  a  phy¬ 
sician  of  eminence,  who  was  frequently 
consulted  by  the  first  men  of  the  country, 
l^uffner  was  an  aged  man,  of  fine  stature 
and  pleasing  manners,  and  was  much  es¬ 
teemed  by  his  fellow  citizens.  He  had 
acquired  a  sufficient  fortune  to  enable  him 
to  retire  from  professional  duties  ;  bui  so 
devotedly  attached  was  he  to  the  science 
of  physic,  that  he  preferred  a  life  of 
study  to  a  life  of  pleasure.  He  was  a 
widower,  and  in  remembrance  of  his  wife, 
had  since  her  decease  constantly  worn  a 
black  velvet  cap  and  a  mantle  which  fas¬ 
tened  close  under  his  chin. 

After  much  expense  and  trouble,  he 
had  collected  one  of  the  finest  museums 
in  Germany,  which  comprised  some  of  the 
greatest  anatomical  curiosities,  including 
26-Vol.  IV.  Q 


a  vast  number  of  animals  brought  from 
remote  regions,  and  a  selection  of  the  latest 
and  choicest  minerals.  He  would  fre¬ 
quently  pass  whole  nights  in  his  studio, 
poring  over  immense  tomes  of  the  sages 
of  antiquity  ;  notwithstanding  his  apart¬ 
ment,  from  the  numerous  skeletons, 
that  occupied  its  shelves,  was  any  thing 
but  agreeable  to  a  being  of  ordinary 
nerve.  But,  however  attentive  Kuffner 
was  to  his  profession,  he  was  not  unmind¬ 
ful  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  not  un- 
frequently  indulged  in  those  pleasures 
which  he  forbade  others.  Smoking  was 
then  quite  the  fashion  in  Germany,  and 
Kuffner  was  one  among  the  many  devo¬ 
tees  to  the  virtues  of  India’s  plant. 

A  cold  bitter  evening  in  the  month  of 
January  furnishes  me  with  the  subject  of 
of  my  narrative.  He  was  seated  at  the 
table  in  his  studio,  encircled  by  large 
piles  of  his  favourite  authors,  closely 
perusing  their  contents,  while  he  enjoyed 
the  luxurious  fumes  of  his  favourite  weed, 
and  the  rich  juice  of  the  Rhenish  grape. 
The  embers  in  the  grate  burned  brightly,, 
and  somewhat  tended  to  relieve  the  som¬ 
bre  appearance  of  this  receptacle  of  the 
'  126 
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dead.  A  brazen  lamp  stood  before  him. 
whose  rays  were  lost  in  the  mass  of  books 
by  which  it  was  surrounded.  The  moon 
shone  brightly  through  the  latticed  win¬ 
dow,  and  shot  its  silvery  light  in  the  midst 
of  some  skulls,  that  lay  in  a  heap  in  a 
corner  -of  the  room. 

Walk  in,  *  said  the  aged  philoso¬ 
pher  to  a  thump  at  the  door,  which  was 
immeu lately  opened  by  his  servant,  who 
announced  the  name  of  Frederick  Hersk- 
meitt,  a  smart  young  painter  of  some  note 
among  his  countrymen, 

“  I  i bought  my  orders  were  to  remain 
m  quietude,  ’  said  the  physician,  as  he 
remove.!  the  spectacles  from  his  nose  ; 

but  ask  in  my  friend.” 

Doctor,  said  he,  as  he  entered  the 
apartment,  ‘  I  am  glad  to  see  you, — but 
bid  me  depart  if  I  disturb  your  quiet.” 

fnr  rh  0t  S m  SOn  ;  I>Ve  had  hard  work 

or  these  old  brains  of  mine  this  evening 

all  l?!'  but,  th?,nk  wits>  lny  studies 

are  at  an  end.  I’m  as  glad  to  see  thee 
for  methinks  after  this  toil,  nature  requires 
some  little  pleasure  wherewith  to  sweeten 
her  labour  ;—draw  to  the  fire-side,  and 
make  yourself  sociable;”  saying  which. 


he  laid  aside  some  of  the  voluminous 
works  before  him,  and  entered  into  con¬ 
versation  with  the  painter. 

“  A  dry  study  your’s,”  remarked 
Herskmeiff. 

“  Ay,  but  a  profitable  one,  young 
man> — and  not  so  dry,  I  wot,  since,” 
said  he,  exhibiting  some  fine  specimens 
of  Rhenish,  ff  we  moisten  our  toils  with 
such  medicines  as  these.” 

(s  Truly,  a  very  palatable  dose,”  said 
the  other,  te  and  with  such  treatment,  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  call  myself  your 
patient.” 

“  And  be  it  so,”  said  the  physician, 
smiling,  at  the  same  time  handing  Hersk¬ 
meiff  a  pipe  of  Knaster,  and  acup^of 
Rhenish.” 

“  I  render  ye  my  thanks,  good  mas¬ 
ter,  and  I  pledge  your  best  health,”  said 
the  painter,  as  he  emptied  it  of  its  con¬ 
tents. 

“  How  like  ye  that  plant,  my  son,— -is 
it  not  of  marvellous  virtue  V*  said  the 
physician. 

Trust  me,  father,  it  is  the  finest  I 
ever  smoked,  and  I  give  you  many  com¬ 
pliments  on  your  choice,”  said  the  other. 
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as  he  sent  forth  a  column  of  smoke  from 
his  pipe. 

They  were  both  now  enjoying  them¬ 
selves  in  right  earnest ;  but  the  young 
painter  could  hardly  reconcile  himself  to 
the  terrific  appearance  of  this  Golgotha. 
He  cast  his  eyes  every  now  and  then  about 
the  room,  and  saw  nothing  but  bones, 
skulls,  skeletons,  and  preserved  animals  of 
the  most  forbidding  appearance  ;  though, 
when  the  physician  observed  his  move¬ 
ments,  he  judiciously  affected  to  admire 
his  collection. 

(t  A  fine  museum  your’s,”  said  Hersk¬ 
meifF. 

fi  Ay,  it  is  so,”  said  the  old  man,  look¬ 
ing  stedfastly  at  the  other’s  contour,  and 
since  it  creates  so  much  ambition  in  Ger¬ 
many,  it  behoves  me  to  watch  it  very 
narrowly,  and  I  am  never  easy  but  when 
I  am  among  its  treasures.” 

“  No  doubt,  good  sir,  you  would  be 
very  sorry  to  find  your  fears  verified  after 
the  trouble  and  expense  you  have  be¬ 
stowed  in  forming  the  collection  ;  though, 
to  my  mind,  they  are  not  of  the  value 
they  possess,”  said  he,  with  a  smile. 

“  Right,  right,  my  son,  I  should  never 
survive  the  loss,  knowing  mine  can  com¬ 
pete  with  any  in  Germany  ;”  and  here 
the  worthy  doctor  exhaled  a  cloud  from 
his  pipe,  and  assumed  an  air  of  vanity  as 
he  uttered  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks. 

The  pipe  ana  glass  kept  the  physician 
and  his  guest  in  continual  employ,  and 
probably  somewhat  allayed  the  timidity  of 
the  painter,  which  at  times  overcame  him. 
Indeed  HerskmeifF,  who  at  first  felt  ra¬ 
ther  awkward  with  a  large  male  skeleton 
at  his  elbow,  had  by  this  time  pretty  well 
familiarised  himself  with  Kuffner’s  sanc¬ 
tum  ;  though,  when  his  eyes  unwillingly 
caught  any  of  the  hideous  skeletons 
with  which  it  abounded,  lie  relapsed  into 
his  previous  terror  ;  nor  could  he  banish 
it  even  with  the  good  cheer  that  Kuffner 
afforded. 

ir  Come,  my  son,  replenish  your  cup, 
and  be  merry,  and  I  pr’ythee,  give  us  a 
song.” 

“  With  pleasure,  father,”  replied  the 
young  artist,  “  if  you  will  receive  the  will 
for  the  deed  and  forthwith  gratified  the 
physician’s  request.  The  evening  now 
was  wearing  late,  and  the  old  man  frus¬ 
trated  his  young  friend’s  repeated  attempts 
to  depart  by  pressing  the  wine  to  his 
palate.  The  domestics  had  long  since 
retired  to  rest  as  ordered,  and  the  Doctor 
and  his  guest  were  left  carousing  by  them¬ 
selves. 

The  clock  from  the  beautiful  church 
of  Fribourg  sounded  the  hour  of  mid¬ 
night,  and  the  melodious  chimes  follow¬ 
ed.  Still  they  relaxed  not  jin  their  de¬ 
bauches,  though  by  this  time  the  spark¬ 


ling  wine  had  got  the  advantage  of  them 
both. 

The  sight  of  the  skeleton  had  now 
grown  more  formidable  to  the  affrighted 
painter  than  ever,  and  overpowered  as 
he  was  by  the  effects  of  the  evening’s 
debauches,  he  was  unable  to  maintain 
his  fortitude,  and  gradually  sank  under 
his  fears  ;  while  visions  too  horrid  for 
description  flashed  across  the  brow  of 
poor  HerskmeifF.  Kuffner  had  observed 
{he  young  man’s  glances  round  the  room, 
which  he  mistook  for  admiration,  and 
was  glad  enough  to  make  him  more  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  history  of  his  bony 
companion. 

“That,”  said  he,  <fis  the  skeleton  of 
Broofner,  a  notorious  freebooter  of  some 
score  years  ago,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  models  of  nature  I  ever  beheld  ; 

I  can  set  no  value  on  it,  and  I  am  wrong 
if  I  did  not  observe  you  aamirihg  it  my 
young  master,”  said  Kuffner,  as  he 
gladly  anticipated  a  favourable  reply. 

“  By  St.  Anthony,”  said  the  young 
man,  as  he  turned  from  the  sight  of 
the  ghostly  figure,  (( it  is  not  now  the 
season  to  be  in  company  with  the  dead  ; 
and  I  assure  you  I  am  not  one  to  admire 
such  subjects  at  any  time.” 

Kuffner  eyed  his  young  friend  and 
smiled,  then  drawing  a  column  of  smoke 
from  his  pipe,  and  tapping  him  on  the 
shoulder,  exhorted  him  to  be  firm. 

“  Courage,  my  boy  !  courage,”  said 
the  old  man,  “  never  fear  a  few 
skulls  and  bones  ;  I  that  am  always  among 
them  do  not,  and  wherefore  should 
you  betray  those  childish  emotions  ? — 
Come,  my  son,  see  what  this  cup  will 
do  :  it  will  banish  thy  timidity  I  warrant 
thee,”  continued  the  physician,  good- 
naturedly,  endeavouring  to  suppress  the 
painter’s  fears  by  handing  him  a  full  cup 
of  the  enlivening  Rhenish. 

It  was  needless  for  Kuffner  to  eulogize 
the  quality  of  the  wine,  which  was  too 
evident  from  the  trembling  of  his  hand, 
and  the  inclination  of  both  for  dozing. 

The  effects  of  the  wine  grew  still  more 
forcible  as  the  night  advanced  ;  but  the 
physician,  notwithstanding,  pressed  the 
cup  on  his  guest,  perhaps  for  the  very 
ingenious  reason  of  the  sooner  replenish¬ 
ing  it  for  himself.  HerskmeifF  already 
found  that  he  had  followed  the  physician’s 
advice  loo  closely — the  medicine  opera 
ted  very  powerfully,  and  a  few  minutes 
found  them  both  in  the  arms  of  Mor¬ 
pheus  ;  from  which,  however,  the  phy¬ 
sician  was  presently  aroused  by  some  ig¬ 
nited  tobacco  dropping  from  his  pipe 
(which  he  had  laid  on  the  table)  on  his 
silken  hose. 

“  By  St.  Gregory,  but  you  had  like 
to  have]  had  employment  for  .yourself. 
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there  doctor,”  said  Herskmeiff,  with  a 
smile,  who  was  also  disturbed  from  his 
nap  by  the  accident. 

The  hilarity  of  the  evening  recommen¬ 
ced,  nor  did  it  terminate  until  exhausted 
nature  once  more  demanded  repose. 
But  the  hideous  objects  in  the  apartment 
had  made  such  a  fearful  impression  upon 
the  poor  painter,  that  his  sleep  was  ren¬ 
dered  wretched  by  the  most  frightful 
dreams  and  fantasies  too  numerous  to 
describe,  and  of  the  most  revolting  na¬ 
ture,  magnifying  the  reality  tenfold. 

At  times  he  imagined  the  reptiles  and 
animals  had  descended  from  their  sta¬ 
tions  to  assail  him,  and  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,”  threw  his  hands 
about  a  la  Gaynor  at  the  expense  of 
“  mine  host’s”  glass  bottles,  which  he 
floored  triumphantly  in  succession  ;  ne¬ 
vertheless,  the  physician  was  not  aroused 
from  his  slumber  by  the  attack. 

The  church  clock  at  this  moment  struck 
three,  succeeded  by  its  harmonious  chimes. 
At  this  juncture,  Herskmeiff,  either  from 
having  sufficiently  refreshed  his  weary 
limbs,  or  from  being  disturbed  by  the 
bells,  woke  from  his  stupor,  threw  his 
arms  and  legs  about  as  usual,  when  he 
was  instantly  seized  by  the  skeleton  at 
his  elbow,  (who  had  hitherto  remained 
motionless)  who  grappled  him  so  tight 
by  the  throat,  that  the  poor  panic-struck 
painter  could  with  difficulty  disentangle 
himself  from  his  grasp.  His  teeth  gnashed 
bitter  vengeance  on  his  terrified  victim,  as 
if  avowing  the  severest  punishment  for 
thus  violating  the  repose  of  the  dead. 
The  unfortunate  painter  was  so  complete¬ 
ly  paralysed  by  this  unexpected  attack, 
that  it  was  some  time  ere  he  recovered 
bis  senses,  which  indeed  had  been  greatly 
impaired  by  the  inordinate  potations  of 
wine  he  had  taken  during  the  evening. 

Herskmeiff’s  courage  gradually  re¬ 
turned — he  seized  and  grappled  with  his 
ghastly  antagonist,  and  in  the  scuffle  he 
dislodged  the  dexter  arm  bone  of  the 
skeleton,  which  proved  an  admirable 
weapon  of  defence  for  the  painter,  and 
with  which  he  belaboured  his  bony  com¬ 
petitor  to  the  heart’s  content.  In  wield¬ 
ing  it  about,  however,  he  unintentionally 
struck  the  still  dosing  physician  a  merci¬ 
less  blow  on  his  cranium,  which  levelled 
him  to  the  ground,  and  left  a  purple  me¬ 
mento  of  the  dead  ; — the  fire  having  gone 
out,  and  the  oil  in  the  lamp  being  nearly 
exhausted,  rendered  the  assault  excusable 
on  the  part  of  the  half  distracted  painter. 

Herskmeiff  still  manfully  followed  up 
the  charge,  and  in  a  very  little  period  com¬ 
pletely  put  to  the  rout  the  whole  of  his 
very  formidable  enemies  on  the  shelves, 
and  gained  a  memorable  victory  overilis 
multitudinous  and  odious  opponents. 


The  servants,  of  course,  were  aroused 
from  their  beds  by  this  hot  engagement, 
and  hurried  in'o  the  study  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  disturbance,  where  they  found 
the  victorious  Herskmeiff  pacing  to  and 
fro,  ready  to  brave  any  future  attack  ; 
and  so  dark  was  the  apartment,  that 
the  moment  they  entered,  the  young  hero 
renewed  the  conflict,  (thinking  they  were 
a  fresh  reinforcement  of  enemies)  and  obli¬ 
ged  them  to  cry  for  quarter. 

The  truth  now  soon  came  out — a  light 
was  procured,  and  the  confusion  disco¬ 
vered  ;  skulls,  bones,  animals,  reptiles, 
— all  were  scattered  about  the  room  in 
most  admired  disorder.”  A  little  in¬ 
quiry,  however,  soon  accounted  for  the 
mysterious  occurrence,  [t  appeared  that 
in  waking  from  his  sleep,  Herskmeiff 
had,  when  e(  stretching  his  legs,”  disturb¬ 
ed  the  wires  of  the  skeleton,  (which 
was  used  by  the  physician  in  giving  ana¬ 
tomical  lectures  to  his  pupils)  and  had 
put  it  in  motion  as  above  described.  A 
hearty  laugh  followed  the  discovery,  in 
which  Herskmeiff  could  not  avoid  parti¬ 
cipating  ;  but  he  resolved  by  every  thing 
sacred,  never  again  to  spend  another 
night  in  the  study  of  the  Physician  of 
Fribourg.  W. 


THE  BONNY  OAK. 

By  Henry  Brand reth,  jun.  Author  of 
“  7 he  Garland,”  fyc. 


Of  all  the  various  trees  that  faU 
Beneath  the  woodman’s  blow. 

Of  all  the  stately  ones  and  tall 
That  in  the  forest  grow, 

There’s  one  I  prize  *bove  all  the  rest, 

Nor  heed  the  raven’s  croak. 

For  ’tis  by  deeds  of  glory  blest — 

That  tree’s  the  bonny  Oak. 

Some  may  demur  and  choose  the  Fir, 

But  oh  !  be  mine  the  Oak  ! 

’Tie  sweet,  when  glows  the  sultry  noon, 

To  sit  beneath  its  shade  ; 

’Tis  sweet,  when  shines  the  harvest  moon, 
To  tread  the  forest  glade — 

For  whether  beauty’s  smile  be  ours. 

Or  labour’s  rustic  joke, 

Still  dear  to  us  our  acorn  bovvers, 

Still  dear  the  lordly  Oak,  > 

They  say  our  glory’s  in  eclipse, 

Yet  still  we  rule  the  waves; 

For  while  we’ve  oak  we  still  have  ships — 
With  ships  we’ll  ne’er  be  slaves  ! 

And  should  on  land  our  hopes  e’er  fail. 

By  Fortune’s  adverse  stroke  ; 

’Tis  “  clear  the  deck,  and  furl  the  sail, 

And  trust  the  walls  of  Oak  !” 

The  ray  of  valour’s  ever  bright 
Where  England’s  armies  roam; 

But  deeds  of  equal  valour  light 
The  sailor’s  ocean-home. 

Then  should,  where  Fame  or  Freedom  calls. 
The  foe  our  wrath  provoke; 

A  glass  to  England’s  wooden  walls  — 

God  bless  the  bonny  Oak  ! 

Some  may  demur  and  choose  the  Fir, 

But  oh  !  give  me  the  Oak.  Gent's  Mag. 
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THE  BELL  OF  ST.  REGIS. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Sir  Andrew  Wylie,"  fyc. 

.  .  Father  Nicholas  having 

assembled  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Indians  whom  he  had  converted,  settled 
them  in  the  village  which  is  now  called 
St.  Regis,  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  The  situation  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  on  that  noble  river,  and  the  vil¬ 
lage  at  this  day  the  most  picturesque  in 
the  country.  The  houses,  high  roofed 
and  of  a  French  appearance,  are  scat¬ 
tered  round  the  semicircle  of  a  little  bay, 
and  on  a  projecting  headland  stands  the 
church,  with  its  steeple  glittering  with  a 
vivacity  inconceivable  by  those  who  have 
not  seen  the  brilliancy  of  the  tin  roofs  of 
Canada  contrasted  in  the  sunshine  with 
the  dark  woods. 

This  little  church  is  celebrated  for  the 
legend  of  its  bell. 

When  it  was  erected,  and  the  steeple 
completed,  Father  Nicholas  took  occa¬ 
sion,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  to  inform  his 
simple  flock  that  a  bell  was  as  necessary 
to  a  steeple  as  a  priest  is  to  a  church  ; 
and  exhorted  them,  therefore,  to  collect 
as  many  furs  as  would  enable  him  to  pro¬ 
cure  one  from  France.  The  Indians  were 
not  sloths  in  the  performance  of  this  pious 
duty.  Two  bales  were  speedily  collected 
and  shipped  for  Havre  de  Grace,  and  in 
due  time  the  worthy  ecclesiastic  was  in¬ 
formed  that  the  bell  was  purchased  and 
put  on  board  the  Grand  Monarque , 
bound  for  Quebec. 

It  happened  that  this  took  place  during 
one  of  those  wars  which  the  French  and 
English  are  naturally  in  the  habit  of  wag¬ 
ing  against  one  another,  and  the  Grand 
Monarque ,  in  consequence,  never  reach¬ 
ed  her  destination.  She  was  taken  by  a 
New  England  privateer,  and  carried  into 
Salem,  where  the  ship  and  cargo  were 
condemned  as  prize,  and  sold  for  the  cap- 
tors.  The  bell  was  bought  for  the  town 
of  Deerfield,  on  the  Connecticut  river, 
where  a  church  had  been  recently  built, 
to  which  that  great  preacher  the  Rev. 
John  Williams  was  appointed.  With 
much  labour  it  was  carried  to  the  village, 
and  duly  elevated  to  the  belfry. 

When  Father  Nicholas  heard  of  this 
misfortune,  he  called  his  flock  together, 
and  told  them  of  the  purgatorial  condition 
of  the  bell  in  the  hands  of  the  heretics, 
and  what  a  laudable  enterprise  it  would 
be  to  redeem  it. 

This  preaching  was,  within  its  sphere, 
as  inspiring  as  that  of  the  hermit  Peter. 
The  Indians  lamented  to  one  ano  her  the 
deplorable  unbaptised  state  of  she  bell. 
Of  the  bell  itself  they  had  no  very  clear 
idea  ;  but  they  knew  that  Father  Nicho¬ 


las  said  mass  and  preached  in  the  church, 
and  they  understood  the  bell  was  to  per¬ 
form  some  analogous  service  in  the  stee¬ 
ple.  Their  wonted  activity  in  the  chase 
was  at  an  end  ;  they  sat  in  groups  on  the 
margin  of  the  river,  communing  on  the 
calamity  which  had  befallen  the  bell  ; 
and  some  of  them  roamed  along,  rumi¬ 
nating  on  the  means  of  rescuing  it.  The 
squaws,  who  had  been  informed  that  its 
voice  would  be  heard  farther  than  the 
roaring  of  the  rapids,  and  that  it  was 
more  musical  than  the  call  of  the  whip- 
poor-will  in  the  evening,  moved  about  in 
silence  and  dejection.  All  were  melan¬ 
choly,  and  finely  touched  with  a  holy 
enthusiasm  ;  many  fasted,  and  some  vo¬ 
luntarily  subjected  themselves  to  severe 
penances,  to  procure  relief  for  the  cap¬ 
tive,  or  mitigation  of  its  sufferings. 

At  last,  the  day  of  deliverance  drew 
near.  The  Marquis  de  Vandrieul,  •  the 
Governor  of  Canada,  resolved  to  send  an 
expedition  against  the  British  colonies  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  :  the 
command  was  given  to  Major  Hertel  de 
Rouville  ;  and  one  of  the  priests  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Jesuits’  College  at  Quebec  in¬ 
formed  Father  Nicholas,  by  a  pious  vo- 
yageur,  of  the  proposed  incursion.  The 
Indians  were  immediately  assembled  in 
the  church  ;  the  voyageur  was  elevated 
in  the  midst  of  the  congregation,  and 
Father  Nicholas,  in  a  solemn  speech, 
pointed  him  out  to  their  veneration  as  a 
messenger  of  glad  tidings.  He  then  told 
them  of  the  warlike  preparations  at  Que¬ 
bec,  and  urged  them  to  join  the  expedi¬ 
tion.  At  the  conclusion,  the  whole  au¬ 
dience  rose,  giving  the  war-whoop  ;  then 
simultaneously  retiring  to  their  houses, 
they  began  to  paint  themselves  with 
their  most  terrible  colours  for  battle,  and, 
as  if  animated  by  one  will  at  their  coun¬ 
cil  fire,  they  resolved  to  join  the  expedi¬ 
tion. 

It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter  when 
they  set  out  to  unite  themselves  with  De 
Rouviile’s  party  at  the  fort  of  Chambly. 
Father  Nicholas,  with  a  tall  staff  and  a 
cross  on  the  top  of  it,  headed  them  ;  and, 
as  they  marched  off,  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren,  in  imitation  of  the  hymns  which 
animated  the  departure  of  the  first  crusa¬ 
ders  under  the  command  of  Godfrey  de 
Boulogne,  chanted  a  sacred  song  which 
the  holy  father  had  especially  taught  them 
for  the  occasion. 

They  arrived  at  Chambly,  after  a 
journey  of  incredible  fatigue,  as  the 
French  soldiers  were  mounting  their 
sleighs  to  proceed  to  lake  Champlain. 
The  Indians  followed  in  the  track  of  the 
sleighs,  with  the  perseverance  peculiar 
to  their  character.  Father  Nicholas,  to 
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be  the  more  able  to  do  his  duty  when  it 
might  be  required,  rode  in  a  sleigh  with 
De  Rouville. 

In  this  order  and  array,  the  Indians, 
far  behind,  followed  in  silence  until  the 
whole  party  had  rendezvoused  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  lake  Champlain,  which,  being 
frozen,  and  the  snow  but  thinly  upon  it, 
was  chosen  for  their  route.  Warmed  in 
their  imaginations  with  the  unhappy  cap¬ 
tivity  of  the  bell,  the  Indians  plodded  so«- 
lemnly  their  weary  way  ;  no  symptom  of 
regret,  of  fatigue,  or  of  apprehension, 
relaxed  their  steady  countenances  ;  they 
saw  with  equal  indifference  the  black  and 
white  interminable  forest  on  <he  shore  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  dread  and  dreary 
desert  of  the  snowy  ice  of  the  lake,  on 
the  other. 

The  French  soldiers  began  to  suffer 
extremely  from  the  toil  of  wading  through 
the  snow,  and  beheld  with  admiration 
and  envy  the  facility  with  which  the  In¬ 
dians,  in  their  snow  shoes,  moved  over 
the  surface.  No  contrast  could  be  greater 
than  the  patience  of  Father  Nicholas’s 
proselytes  and  the  irritability  of  the 
Frenchmen. 

When  they  reached  the  spot  on  which 
the  lively  and  pretty  town  of  Burlington 
now  stands,  a  general  halt  was  ordered, 
that  the  necessary  arrangements  might  be 
made  to  penetrate  the  forest  towards  the 
settled  parts  of  Massachusetts.  In  start¬ 
ing  from  this  point.  Father  Nicholas  was 
left  to  bring  up  his  division,  and  De 
Rouville  led  his  own  with  a  compass  in 
his  ha,nd,  taking  the  direction  of  Deer¬ 
field,  Nothing  that  had  been  yet  suffer¬ 
ed  was  equal  to  the  hardships  endured  in 
this  march.  Day  after  day  the  French¬ 
men  went  forward  with  indefatigable  bra¬ 
very, — a  heroic  contrast  to  the  panics  of 
their  countrymen  in  the  Russian  snow¬ 
storms  of  latter  times.  But  they  were  lo¬ 
quacious  ;  and  the  roughness  of  their 
course  and  the  entangling  molestation 
which  they  encountered  from  the  under¬ 
wood,  provoked  their  maledictions  and 
excited  their  gesticulations.  The  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Indians  was  far  different : 
animated  with  holy  zeal,  their  constitu¬ 
tional  taciturnity  had  something  dignified 
—even  sublime,  in  its  sternness.  No 
murmur  escaped  them  ;  their  knowledge 
of  travelling  the  woods  instructed  them  to 
avoid  many  of  the  annoyances  which 
called  forth  the  pestes  and  sac?'es  of  their 
not  less  brave  but  more  vociferous  com¬ 
panions. 

Long  before  the  party  had  reached 
their  destination,  Father  Nicholas  was 
sick  of  his  crusade  ;  the  labour  of  tread¬ 
ing  the  forest  had  lacerated  his  feet,  and 
the  recoiling  boughs  had,  from  time  to 


time,  by  his  own  inadvertency  in  follow¬ 
ing  too  closely  behind  his  companions, 
sorely  blained,  even  to  excoriation,  his 
cheeks.  Still  he  felt  that  he  was  engag¬ 
ed  in  a  sanctified  adventure  ;  he  recalled 
to  mind  the  martyrdoms  of  the  saints, 
and  the  persecutions  of  the  fathers,  and 
the  glory  that  would  redound  to  him¬ 
self  in  all  after  ages  bv  the  redemption  of 
the  bell. 

On  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1704,  the  expedition  arrived  within 
two  miles  of  Deerfield,  without  having 
been  discovered.  De  Rouville  ordered 
his  men  to  halt,  rest,  and  refresh 
themselves  until  midnight,  at  which  hour 
he  gave  orders  that  the  village  should  be 
attacked. 

The  surface  of  the  snow  was  frozen, 
and  crackled  beneath  the  tread.  With 
great  sagacity,  to  deceive  the  English 
garrison,  De  Rouville  directed,  that  in 
advancing  to  the  assault,  his  men  should 
frequently  pause,  and  then  rush  for  a 
short  time  rapidly  forward.  By  this  in¬ 
genious  precaution,  the  sentinels  in  the 
town  were  led  to  imagine  that  the  sound 
came  from  the  irregular  rustle  of  the  wind 
through  the  laden  branches  of  the  snowy- 
forest  ;  but  an  alarm  was  at  last  given, 
and  a  terrible  conflict  took  place  in  the 
streets.  The  French  fought  with  their 
accustomed  spirit,  and  the  Indians  with 
their  characteristic  fortitude.  The  garri¬ 
son  was  dispersed,  the  town  was  taken, 
and  the  buildings  set  on  fire. 

At  day-break,  all  the  Indians,  although 
greatly  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of  the 
night,  waited  in  a  body,  and  requested 
the  holy  father  to  conduct  them  to  the 
bell,  that  they  might  perform  their  ho¬ 
mages,  and  testify  their  veneration  for  it. 
Father  Nicholas  was  not  a  little  discon¬ 
certed  at  this  solemn  request,  and  De  Rou¬ 
ville,  with  many  of  the  Frenchmen,  who 
were  witnesses,  laughed  at  it  most  un¬ 
righteously.  But  the  father  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  discomfited.  As  the  Indians  had 
never  heard  a  bell  before,  he  obtained 
one  of  the  soldiers  from  De  Rouville, 
and  despatched  him  to  ring  it.  The 
sound,  in  the  silence  of  the  frosty  dawn 
and  the  still  woods,  rose  loud  and 
deep  ;  it  was  to  the  simple  ears  of  the 
Indians  as  the  voice  of  an  oracle  ;  they 
trembled,  and  were  filled  with  wonder 
and  awe. 

The  bell  was  then  taken  from  the  bel¬ 
fry,  and  fastened  to  a  beam  with  a  cross¬ 
bar  at  each  end,  to  enable  it  to  be  car¬ 
ried  by  four  men.  In  this  way  the 
Indians  proceeded  with  it  homeward, 
exulting  in  the  deliverance  of  the  fC  mi¬ 
raculous  organ,”  E>ut  it  was  soon 
found  too  heavy  for  the  uneven  track 
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they  had  to  retrace,  and,  in  consequence, 
when  they  reached  their  starting  point, 
on  the  shore  of  lake  Champlain, 
they  buried  it,  with  many  benedic¬ 
tions  from  Father  Nicholas,  until  they 
could  come  with  proper  means  to  carry  it 
away. 

As  soon  as  the  ice  was  broken  up. 
Father  Nicholas  assembled  them  again 
in  the  church,  and,  having  procured  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  they  proceeded  to  bring 
in  the  bell.  In  the  mean  time,  all  the 
squaws  and  papooses  had  been  inform¬ 
ed  of  its  marvellous  powers  and  capa¬ 
cities,  and  the  arrival  of  it  was  looked 
to  as  one  of  the  greatest  events  <e  in  the 
womb  of  time.”  Nor  did  it  prove  far 
short  of  their  anticipations.  One  even¬ 
ing,  while  they  were  talking  and  com¬ 
muning  together,  a  mighty  sound  was 
heard  approaching  in  the  woods  ;  it  rose 
louder  and  louder  ;  they  listened,  they 
wondered,  and  began  to  shout  and  cry, 
“  It  is  the  bell.” 

It  was  so.  Presently  the  oxen,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  Indians,  were  seen  ad¬ 
vancing  from  the  woods  ;  the  beam  was 
laid  across  their  shoulders,  and,  as  the 
bell  swung  between  them,  it  sounded 
wrde  and  far.  On  the  top  of  the  beam- a 
rude  seat  was  erected,  on  which  sat  Fa¬ 
ther  Nicholas,  the  most  triumphant  of 
mortal  men,  adorned  with  a  wreath  round 
his  temples ;  the  oxen,  too,  were  orna¬ 
mented  with  garlands  of  flowers.  In  this 
triumphal  array,  in  the  cairn  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  evening,  when  the  leaves  were  still 
and  green,  arid  while  the  roar  of  Le 
longue  Saulte  rapid,  softened  bv  distance, 
rose  like  the  hum  of  a  pagan  multitude 
rejoicing  in  the  restoration  of  an  idol, 
they  approached  the  village.  „ 

The  bell,  in  due  season,  was  elevated 

to  its  place  in  the  steeple,  and,  at  the 

wonted  hours  of  matins  and  vespers,  it 

still  cheers  with  its  clear  and  swelling 

voice  the  solemn  woods  arid  (he  majestic 

St.  Lawrence.  Fraser  s  Mag. 

© 

OllGREAVE  AVENUE. 

BY  HORACE,  GUII.FORI). 

For  the  Olio. 

Earth  lias  put  on  tier  raiment  of  all  hues. 

Amt  the  high  sun  doth  burnish  them.  ’Tis  now 
Queen  Nature's  Carnival,  and  trees  august 
In  all  the  bulky  pomp  of  centuries. 

In  lawn  and  wood  hold  holiday  sublime; 
Titans  in  masquerade.  Yon  dateless  Oak, 
Which  man  ne’er  knew  a  sapling,  well  may 
seem 

A  phantom  Druid,  with  his  yellow  robe, 

And  fillet  of  charm’d  misletoe.  That  Beech, 
Whose  silver  trunk  poises  a  ruddy  mass 
Of  tinctured  foliage, — acts  the  lied  Cross 
Knight,  / 

Tossing  his  bloody  plumes.  Yon  waxen  Ash, 
Some  convent  maid,  in  sorrow’s  livery  pale, 


—And  thus  the  forest  flaunts.  But,  lo  !  afar. 
What  high  arcade,  what  gorgeous  receptacle, 
Rear’d  in  barbaric  gaudiness,  as  if 
Red  Agra’s  looms,  or  cunning  carver's  skill, 
Indian  or  Arabesque,  were  treasured  there? 
’Tis  Orvreave  Avenue,  emblazed  with  all 
The  jewelled  rainbow,  all  the  bravery 
Of  garb  that  Autumn’s  golden  coffer  yields  ! 
Nature’s  cathedral,  where  the  parting  year 
Doth  celebrate  his  last  solemnities. 

High  soar  its  branchy  walls,  its  rounded  roof 
Fills  with  its  lengthy  ridge  blue  Heqven,  and 
dims 

The  sun  with  its  immense  magnificence. 

Foi  not  the  starry  purple  that  outstretched 
On  golden  cables  widely  canopied 
The  Flavian  amphitheatre; — not  all 
The  glittering  roofs  and  fretted  pinnacles. 
King  Herod’s  temple  to  the  Romans  shewed. 
When  sunset  glowed  on  Salem; — not  tli’ ar¬ 
ray 

Of  crimson  carbuncle,  green  emerald, 

Or  opal  of  all  colours,  that  emboss’d 
The  palaces  of  old  Arabian  lore. 

Might  match  this  lavishment  of  tints  superb. 
Within,  how  wonderful !  a  stately  nave 
Of  coiossean  height, — its  length  so  vast, 

Its  vista  seems  a  loop  hole.  On  both  sides, 
Pillar  and  Arch,  a  two-fold  colonnade, 
Herculean  lime-trees  form;  on  either  side 
't  hey  meet  in  narrow’d  space  an  outer  row. 
Trunk  to  trunk  answering,  boughs  entwined 
with  boughs. 

Two  shadowy  alleys  forming,  they  compose 
A  grand  old  nave  and  two  superb  side  aisles  ; 
And  never  yet,  when  broider  carpet  strew’d 
The  marble  pavement  of  the  vaulty  church 
In  festal  decoration,  did  the  pomp 
Of  sleeky  velvet,  massy  cloih  of  gold. 

Painted  brocade,  or  flowery  draperies 
Qf  Arras  or  Damascus,  look  so  fair 
As  yon  huge  mantling  footcloth  of  green  grass, 
Fretted  with  shade-work,  or  lacquer’d  o’er 
With  auriphrygiate  alchemy  of  beams ; 

Nor  might  in  ancient  Minster  the  parade 
Of  wealthy  superstition,  when  cowl’d  monks, 
Black,  white,  and  gray,  gilt  banners  and  gem¬ 
med  shrines, 

Swell’d  the  pontific  festival,  and  fill’d 
The  bulky  building  with  pictorial  swarm 
Of  manifold  resplendence, 

Match  the  calm  majesty  with  which  the  sun 
Sweeps  up  the  vasty  avenue,  and  waves 
His  ail-imperial  Orifiamme;  the  wind 
Making  the  boughs  a  belfry,  peals  around 
Gigantic  chimes  sonorous,  while  the  rear 
Of  Sol’s  eternal  march  flings  far  behind 
A  mighty  wake  of  gay  and  glorious  gold, 

Save  in  those  cloistered  alleys  whose  dark  range 
Like  sable  tressure  on  a  golden  shield. 

With  leafy  ceilings  groined,  shuts  out  the  day. 
From  every  painted  leaf  and  dewy  spray, 

The  panoply  of  these  Autumnal  groves. 

Hovers  a  spicy  perfume,  odorous 
As  costly  frankincense,  that  swung  aloft 
From  jewelled  censors,  lines  with  mimic  cloud 
The  high-coped  temples  of  Idolatry. 

And  I  could  turn  Idolater,  if  here 
To  stand,  and  mutely  worship  in  his  works. 

His  beauteous  works,  almighty  Nature  s  God, 
Though  ’tis  but  an  old  tree,  or  tinted  leaf, 
That  wakes  my  homage, — be  idolatry. 

Yield,  York, — sublime,  but  human  fabric, 
yield  ! 

The  highest  palm  thy  towery  grandeur  claims 
Is  this, — of  Nature’s  lordly  masterpiece. 

Thou  art  a  lordly  copy ,  and  the  pomps 
That,  brightening  as  they  fade,  when  bright¬ 
est  die. 

Thy  pillars  have  endowed  with  deathless 
grace ; 

Thy  sculptor’s  talisman,  each  wreathy  brow 
Hath  rescued  from  corruption,  moulded  them 
In  many  a  lofty  labyrinth  ;  conferred 
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Autumnal  tints  perennially,  (what  time 
The  sun,  through  Gothic  lattice  colour’d  deep 
With  crimson  robes  of  Martyr  or  of  King, 
O’erlays  with  light  thy  capitals,)  and  made 
Of  groves  that  every  Autumn  glow’d  to  die, 

A  temple  co-eternal  with  the  World  ! 


Cafo*  of  tl)t  Cajpoatrj) ; 

OR, 

EVENINGS  AT  ARGENT EINS. 

BY  HORACE  GUILFORD. 

( For  the  Clio.) 

Continued  from  page  931. 

The  party  now  reassembled  for  supper, 
the  different  courses  were  as  usual  usher¬ 
ed  by  the  white  wand  of  the  seneschal, 
and  announced  by  clarions  and  harps, 
while  six  minstrels  recited  or  sung  various 
legends,  many  of  which  were  represented 
in  glowing  colours  on  the  superb  tapes¬ 
try  that  decorated  the  walls. 

One  of  the  bride’s  maids,  the  Lady  Mar¬ 
garet  Tempest,  during  an  interval  of  the 
music,  took  occasion  to  call  the  attention 
of  those  near  her  to  the  tapestry  itself, 
remarking  the  unusual  size  of  the  pieces, 
and  their  exquisite  colours.  The  tapes¬ 
try  was  indeed  the  most  striking  object  in 
this  august  old  hall.  Its  grand  and  pon- 
drous  drapery  clothed  every  side  of  the 
chamber  except  the  dais,  which  had  a 
very  high  wainscot  and  rich  tabernacle 
work  of  dark  polished  oak.  The  tapes¬ 
try  was  Tyrian  of  recent  work,  of  silk 
and  silver  tissue  ;  it  descended  from  the 
cornice,  (which  was  a  fascia  of  gilded 
grapes  and  ivy  leaves,)  to  the  pavement, 
and  portrayed  various  romances  of  Ar¬ 
thur  and  his  chivalry. 

“  It  has  been  the  delight  of  my  an¬ 
cestors,”  said  Sir  Arthur,  “  and  in  that 
respect  also  I  am  their  true  descendant, 
to  collect  the  most  rare  and  costly  spe¬ 
cimens  of  tapestry  of  every  description  ; 
I  have  rooms  hung  with  the  gaudy  webs 
of  China  and  Hindostan  ;  the  looms  of 
Gobelins,  Bruges,  and  Artois,  have  sent 
hither  some  of  their  most  superb  manu¬ 
factures,  and  we  have  not  even  disdained 
the  homelier  gaudiness  of  the  painted 
doth.” 

Thus  spoke  Sir  Arthur,  and  the  con¬ 
versation,  partly  from  compliment,  but  in 
some  degree  with  sincerity,  turned  upon 
the  great  beauty  and  utility  of  tapestry. 

<<r  Where  shall  we  find,”  said  the  Lord 
Willoughby,  “  in  all  the  laboured  cun¬ 
ning  of  the  carver,  ornaments  so  lively 
and  so  useful  as  the  glowing  colours  of 
the  tapestry  ? — What  incitements  to  va¬ 
liant  and  honourable  deeds  do  its  various 
legends  display  !  In  the  high  feast  its 
beautiful  examples  force  themselves  upon 
us ;  when  we  ascend  the  staircase,  or 


pace  the  gallery,  the  legends  of  the  ta¬ 
pestry  accompany  us ;  and  in  the  mid¬ 
night  hour,  if  our  couch  be  sleepless,  the 
tapestry  seen  by  the  waxen  flambeaux, 
soothes  or  amuses  our  wearied  thoughts. 
Tapestry  turns  our  castles  into  archives  of 
history,  and  bowers  of  romance,— tapes¬ 
try  invests  the  cold  dull  wall  with  the 
show  and  attributes  of  life,  and  perpetu¬ 
ally  teaches  us,  amid  all  the  pomp  and 
pride  of  wealth,  the  most  impressive  and 
salutary  lessons.” 

e(  Most  true,  my  lord,”  said  the  Dame 
Eleanor  Calthorpe,  (t  and  moreover,  we 
may  note  the  beauty  of  tapesty, — its 
gorgeous  colours, — its  endless  variety  of 
scenes, — its  golden  palaces, — turretted 
castles,  and  green  woods, — so  lively  that 
we  seem  to  hear  the  warder’s  horn,  the 
buck’s  bell,  and  the  throstle’s  bill  ;  and, 
on  a  cold  autumnal  night  like  this,  when 
the  wind  is  like  to  beat  in  the  rattling 
lattices,  and  roars  in  the  wide  chimnies, 
what  could  supply  the  luxurious  comfort 
of  these  deep  substantial  hangings,  thus 
illuminated  by  the  blazing  hearth  V* 

“  There  is  one  room,  however,”  said 
Sir  Arthur,  “  on  which  my  noble  and 
honoured  guests  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  give  their  censure  ;  for  my  varlets 
have  only  this  day  completed  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  tapestry,  which  has  been 
woven  at  the  first  loom  in  Flanders,  and 
depictured  with  various  traditions,  either 
connected  with  my  family,  or  selected  by 
me  as  interesting  and  singular  from  the 
records  of  other  houses.  I  have  the  means 
of  furnishing  the  particulars  of  each  se¬ 
parate  piece,  and,  as  they  consist  of  va¬ 
rious  matters  which,  if  not  highly  inter¬ 
esting,  at  least  are  not  so  commonly 
known  as  to  have  become  stale,  you 
may  decide  whether  their  various  narra¬ 
tives  are  likety  to  prove  acceptable  sub¬ 
stitutes  to  the  routine  of  pageants  which, 
1  fear,  begins  to  be  somewhat  weari¬ 
some  !” 

Solemnly  disclaiming  the  last  clause, 
the  guests  were,  nevertheless,  unanimous 
in  their  desire  of  inspecting  the  great  gal¬ 
lery.  Accordingly,  supper  being  conclud¬ 
ed,  with  all  the  punctilious  decorum  of  the 
age,  the  company  repaired  about  nine 
o’clock  to  that  room  which  formed  so 
conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  mediaeval 
manor-hall  and  castle. 

The  grand  gallery  of  Argenteins 
stretched  along  the  entire  south  side  of 
the  inner  quadrangle,  the  same  space  on 
the  north  was  occupied  by  the  chapel  ; 
and  the  hall,  kitchen  and  butlery  formed 
the  bulky  barrier  between  the  two  courts. 
When  the  guests  entered  the  gallery,  loud 
were  the  expressions  of  admiration  and 
surprise.  N 
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Oar  ancestors  were  not  profuse  of  lights 
in  general,  but  on  this  occasion  custom 
\yas  departed  from,  and  when  the  senes¬ 
chal  threw  open  the  great  folding  doors, 
massy  with  gilding,  and  pannels  of  ebony 
carved  in  clusters  of  roses,  and  pome¬ 
granates,  and  vine-leaves,  a  blaze  of 
mighty  breadth  and  lustre  roared  up  the 
ample  chimney,  and  in  addition  to  the 
large  silver  lamp  in  the  centre,  six  me¬ 
nials  in  superb  liveries  were  ranged  along 
the  gorgeous  chamber,  on  each  side, 
with  flambeaux  of  perfumed  wax.  The 
gallery  was  not  hung  with  tapestry  like 
the  hall ;  it  was  wainscoted  with  oak  as 
high  as  the  ceiling,  divided  at  certain  in¬ 
tervals  by  a  sort  of  frame  of  broad  carve- 
work  covered  with  scarlet  and  gilding, 
into  vast  compartments,  which  were  en¬ 
tirely  fitted'  up  by  the  most  magnificent 
Bruges’  tapestry,  each  compartment  form¬ 
ing  the  subject  of  a  separate  history.  The 
ceiling  was  of  oak,  divided  into  number¬ 
less  squares  by  richly  carved  beams,  and 
brilliantly  painted  with  coat-armour  and 
portraits  of  kings  and  confessors,  while 
over  the  fire-place,  the  huge  shield  of  the 
Heveninghams  displayed  its  labyrinth 
of  quarterings,  surmounted  by  their  crest, 
a  turbaned  Saracen’s  head  issuant  with 
becoming  ugliness  from  a  ducal  coronet ; 
the  supporters  a  weir- wolf  and  a  buffalo 
ramped  on  either  side,  and  the  motto 

Terreo  non  tirneo, 

was  blazoned  in  a  coloured  scroll  below. 

Such  was  the  apartment  that  to  the 
eyes  of  the  guests,  accustomed  as  they 
were  to  magnificence  in  their  own  man¬ 
sions,  seemed  of  dazzling  splendour,  so 
clear  and  lustrous  were  the  colours  of  the 
cosily  tapestry,  and  so  distinctly  did  all 
the  various  ornaments  of  the  gallery  dis¬ 
play  themselves  in  the  flood  of  light  that 
shone  through  its  vast  extent. 

At  the  foot  of  each  gigantic  frame  was  a 
decorated  tablet,  on  which  was  inscribed  in 
gold  letters  the  subject  of  the  tapestry  it 
contained,  and  appended  to  it  was  a  large 
roll  of  fair  yellow  parchment,  in  which 
with  finely  illuminated  letters  was  written 
the  legend  at  length. 

When  the  visitors  had  satisfied  their 
eyes  with  gazing  on  the  sumptuous  ma¬ 
terials  and  gorgeous  colours  of  the  tapes¬ 
try,  their  ears  began  to  desire  the  story  of 
each.  And  it  would  have  been  a  fine 
subject  for  a  painter  to  have  seen  the 
splendid  cortege  listening  to  the  clear 
harmonious  voice  of  Sir  Robert  Vernon, 
as,  at  their  host’s  request,  he  drew  the 
vellum  scroll  from  the  first  piece  of  ta¬ 
pestry,  and  commenced  reading  its  con¬ 
tents  aloud.  The  roar  of  the  blazing 
hearth,  and  the  boom  of  the  wind  on  the 


mighty  lattices,  or  amid  the  groves  of  the 
old  garden  below,  was  the  only  accom¬ 
paniment  to  the  voice  of  the  reciter,  save 
the  rustle  of  some  brocaded  dress,  as  the 
high  born  company  sate  in  magnificent 
groups  ;  crimson  robes  and  silken  hoods, 
silver  locks  and  bright  tresses,  lace  ruffs 
and  jewelled  carkanets,  athletic  youths 
and  venerable  old  age,  high-browed  ma¬ 
trons  and  sunny-eyed  damsels  blended  in 
rich  assemblage,  like  a  spring  bed  of 
great  variegated  tulips. 

At  a  signal  from  Sir  Arthur,  the  atten¬ 
dants  disappeared  with  the  flambeaux, 
and  the  noble  gallery,  thus  left  to  miti¬ 
gated  light,  or  rather,  involved  in  partial 
gloom,  harmonised  well  with  the  solemn 
and  thrilling  themes  that  its  legendary 
decorations  displayed. 


SONG. 

BY  HERRICK. 


Gather  ye  rose-buds  while  ye  may. 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying; 

And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day, 
To-morrow  may  be  dying. 

The  glorious  lamp  of  heaven,  the  Sun, 

The  higher  he’s  a-getting. 

The  sooner  will  his  race  be  run. 

And  nearer  he’s  to  setting. 

That  age  is  best  which  is  the  first. 

When  youth  arid  blood  are  warmer; 

But  being  spent,  the  worse  and  worst 
Times  still  succeed  the  former. 

Then  he  not  coy,  but  use  your  time. 

And  while  ye  may,  go  marry  ; 

For  having  lost  but  once  your  prime. 

You  may  for  ever  tarry.  Fraser's  M. 


Netted  of  2Sooft£. 


Southey’s  Life  of  Nelson. 

This  biographical  work  has  long  been 
considered  one  of  the  best  written  and 
most  attractive  performances  in  our  lan¬ 
guage. 

As  its  beauties  must  be  familiar  to  the 
greater  portion  of  our  readers,  we  have 
only  to  add,  that  the  new  edition,  illus¬ 
trated  with  some  clever  designs  by  Cruik- 
shank,  adds  an  additional  charm  even  to 
the  Family  Library. 

We  have  only  room  for  one  extract, 
a  touching  and  melancholy  one,  it  being 
no  less  than  an  account  of  the  last  hours 
of  the  immortal  hero. 

“  It  had  been  part  of  Nelson’s  prayer 
that  the  British  fleet  might  be  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  humanity  in  the  victory  which  he 
expected.  Setting  an  example  himself, 
he  twice  gave  orders  to  cease  firing  upon 
the  Redoubtable,  supposing  that  she  had 
struck,  because  her  great  guns  were 
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silent;  for,  as  she  carried  no  flag,  there 
was  no  means  of  instantly  ascertaining 
the  fact.  From  this  ship,  which  he  had 
thus  twice  spared,  he  received  his  death. 
A  ball  fired  from  her  mizen-lop,  which, 
in  the  then  situation  of  the  two  vessels, 
was  not  more  than  fifteen  yards  from 
that  part  of  the  deck  where  he  was  stand¬ 
ing,  struck  the  epaulette  on  his  left 
shoulder,  about  a  quarter  after  one,  just 
in  the  heat  of  the  action.  He  fell  upon 
his  face  on  the  spot,  which  was  covered 
with  his  poor  Secretary’s  blood.  Hardy, 
who  was  a  few  steps  from  him,  turning 
round,  saw  three  men  raising  him  up. 
“  They  have  done  for  me  at  last.  Hardy,” 
said  he. — “I  hope  not,”  cried  Hardy. 
— “  Yes,”  he  replied,  “  mv  backbone  is 
shot  through.”  Yet  even  now,  not  for 
a  moment  losing  his  presence  of  mind, 
he  observed,  as  they  were  carrying  him 
down  the  ladder,  that  the  tiller  ropes, 
which  had  been  shot  away,  were  not  yet 
replaced,  and  ordered  that  new  ones 
should  be  rove  immediately  ;  then,  that 
he  might  riot  be  seen  by  the  crew,  he 
took  out  his  handkerchief,  and  covered 
his  face  and  his  stars  —Had  he  but  con¬ 
cealed  these  badges  of  honour  from  the 
enemy,  England  perhaps  would  not  have 
had  cause  to  receive  with  sorrow  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  The 
cockpit  was  crowded  with  wounded  and 
dying  men  ;  over  whose  bodies  he  was 
with  some  difficulty  conveyed,  and  laid 
upon  a  pallet  in  the  midshipmen’s  berth. 
It  was  soon  perceived,  upon  examination, 
that  the  wound  was  mortal.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  concealed  from  all,  except 
Captain  Hardy,  the  chaplain,  and  the 
medical  attendants.  He  himself  being 
certain,  from  the  sensation  in  his  back, 
and  the  gush  of  blood  he  felt  momen¬ 
tarily  in  his  breast,  that  no  human  care 
could  avail  him,  insisted  that  the  surgeon 
should  leave  him,  and  attend  to  those  to 
whom  he  might  be  useful.  “For,”  said 
he,  “you  can  do  nothing  for  me.”  All 
that  could  be  done  was  to  fan  him  with 
paper,  and  frequently  to  give  him  lemon¬ 
ade  to  alleviate  his  intense  thirst.  He 
was  in  great  pain,  and  expressed  much 
anxiety  for  the  event  of  the  action,  which 
now  began  to  declare  itself.  As  ofien 
as  a  ship  struck  the  crew  of  the  Victory 
huzzaed  ;  and  at  every  huzza  a  visible 
expression  of  joy  gleamed  in  the  eyes  and 
marked  the  countenance  of  the  dying 
hero.  But  he  became  impatient  to  see 
Captain  Hardy,  and  as  that  officer, 
though  often  sent  for,  could  not  leave 
the  deck.  Nelson  feared  that  some  fatal 
cause  prevented  him,  and  repeatedly 
cried,  “  Will  no  one  bring  Hardy  to 
me  ?  He  must  be  killed  !  He  is  surely 


dead  !”  An  hour  and  ten  minutes  elap¬ 
sed  from  the  time  when  Nelson  received 
his  wound,  before  Hardy  could  come  to 
him.  They  shook  hands  in  silence  ; 
Hardy  in  vain  struggling  to  suppress  the 
feelings  of  mat  most  painful  and  yet  sub- 
limest  moment.  “  Well,  Hardy,”  said 
Nelson,  “how  goes  the  day  with  us?” 
— “  Very  well,”  replied  Hardy,  “  ten 
ships  have  struck,  but  five  of  the  van 
have  lacked,  and  show  an  intention  to 
bear  down  upon  the  Victory .  I  have 
called  two  or  three  of  our  fresh  ships 
round,  and  have  no  doubt  of  giving  them 
a  drubbing.” — “I  hope,”  said  Nelson, 
“  none  of  our  ships  have  struck.”— 
Hardy  answered,  “  There  was  no  fear  of 
that.”  Then,  and  not  till  then.  Nelson 
spoke  of  himself.  “  I  am  a  dead  man. 
Hardy,”  said  he  ;  “  I  am  going  fast,  it 
will  be  all  over  with  me  soon.  Come 
nearer  to  me.  Let  my  dear  Lady  Ha¬ 
milton  have  my  hair,  and  all  other  things 
belonging  to  me.’’  Hardy  observed  that 
he  hoped  Mr.  Beatty  could  yet  hold  out 
some  prospect  of  life.  “  Oh  no  !”  he 
replied,  “  it  is  impossible.  My  back  is 
shot  through.  Beatty  will  tell  you  so.” 
Captain  Hardy  then  once  more  shook 
hands  with  him,  and  with  a  heart  almost 
bursting,  hastened  upon  deck.  By  this 
time  all  feeling  below  the  breast  was 
gone,  and  Nelson,  having  made  the  sur¬ 
geon  ascertain  this,  said  to  him,  “You 
know  I  am  going — I  know  not.  I  feel 
something  rising  in  my  breast,”  putting 
his  hand  on  his  left  side,  “  which  tells 
me  so.”  And  upon  Beatty’s  inquiring 
whether  his  pain  was  very  great,  he  re¬ 
plied,  “  So  great  that  he  wished  he  was 
dead.  Yet,”  said  he,  in  a  lower  voice, 
“  one  would  like  to  live  a  little  longer 
too  !”  And  after  a  few  minutes,  in  the 
same  under  tone,  he  added,  “  What 
would  become  of  poor  Lady  Hamilton  if 
she  knew  my  situation  ?”  Next  to  his 
country  she  occupied  his  thoughts.  Cap¬ 
tain  Hardy,  some  fifty  minutes  after  he 
had  left  the  cockpit,  returned,  and  again 
taking  the  hand  of  his  dying  friend  and 
commander,  congratulated  him  on  having 
obtained  a  complete  victory.  How  many 
of  the  enemy  were  taken  he  did  not  know, 
as  it  was  impossible  to  perceive  them  dis¬ 
tinctly,  but  fourteen  or  fifteen  at  least. 
“  That’s  well,”  cried  Nelson,  “  but  I 
bargained  for  twenty  .”  And  then,  in  a 
stronger  voice,  he  said,  “  Anchor,  Hardy 
— anchor.’’  Hardy,  upon  this,  hinted, 
that  Admiral  Colimgwood  would  take 
upon  himself  the  direction  of  affairs.—* 
“Not  while  1  live.  Hardy,”  said  the 
dying  Nelson,  ineffectually  endeavouring 
to  raise  himself  from  the  bed  ;  “  Do  you 
anchor.”  His  previous  order  for  pre- 
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paring  to  anchor  had  shown  how  clearly 
he  foresaw  the  necessity  of  this.  Pre¬ 
sently  calling  Hardy  back,  he  ^said  to 
him  in  a  low  voice,  “  Don’t  throw  me 
overboard  and  he  desired  that  he  might 
be  buried  by  his  parents,  unless  it  should 
please  the  king  to  order  otherwise.  Then, 
reverting  to  private  feelings,  “  Take  care 
of  my  dear  Lady  Hamilton,  Hardy- 
take  care  of  poor  Lady  Hamilton.  Kiss 
me.  Hardy,”  said  he.  Hardy  knelt 
down,  and  kissed  his  cheek,  and  Nelson 
said,  efNow  I  am  satisfied.  Thank  God  ! 
I  have  done  my  duty.” — Hardy  stood 
over  him  in  silence  for  a  moment  or  two, 
then  knelt  again  and  kissed  his  forehead. 
“  Who  is  that  ?’*  said  Nelson  ;  and  being 
informed,  he  replied,  “  God  bless  you, 
Hardy,”  and  Hardy  then  left  him — for 
e(rer.  Nelson  now  desired  to  be  turned 
upon  his  right  side,  and  said,  “I  wish  I 
had  not  left  the  deck,  for  I  shall  soon  be 
gone.”  Death  was,  indeed,  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching.  He  said  to  the  chaplain, 
Doctor,  I  have  not  been  a  great  sin¬ 
ner,”  and  after  a  short  pause,  “  Re¬ 
member  that  I  leave  Lady  Hamilton  and 
my  daughter,  Horatia,  as  a  legacy  to  my 
country.”  His  articulation  now  became 
difficult,  but  he  was  distinctly  heard  to 
say, — “  Thank  God  !  I  have  done  my 
duty  !”  These  words  he  repeatedly  pro¬ 
nounced,  and  they  were  the  last  words 
which  he  uttered.  He  expired  at  thirty 
minutes  after  four — three  hours  and  a 
quarter  after  he  had  received  his  wound. 

The  third  Quarterly  Report  of  the 
proceedings  for  promoting  Co-ope¬ 
rative  Knowledge. 

Ax  various  periods,  and  by  different 
persons,  systems  have  been  proposed  to 
benefit  and  ameliorate  the  conditions  of 
the  working  classes  ;  but  none  that  have 
been  hitherto  promulgated  appear  to 
have  taken  such  firm  hold  of  the  public 
mind,  or  to  offer  so  many  advantages  as 
that  of  Co-operation  ;  the  avowed  aim  of 
which  is  to  counteract  the  evils  expe¬ 
rienced  amongst  almost  every  class  of 
artizans,  from  causes  into  which  it  is  not 
our  business  or  purpose  to  enter. 

The  grand  principle  of  this  (we  think 
beneficial)  System,  which  is  now  widely 
extending  itself  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  even  to  foreign  parts,  is  that  of  in¬ 
terchange  ;  or  the  exchange  of  one 
man’s  production,  whether  “  an  article 
of  use  or  pleasure,”  according  to  the 
time  taken  in  its  manufacture  (labour 
being  the  standard  of  value)  for  that  of 
another,  for  which  the  workman  is  to 
receive  a  fair  remuneration,  and  all  the 
profits  accruing  from  his  individual  ex¬ 
ertions.  The  produce  of  every  artisan  is 


proposed  to  be  sold  at  the  general  mart  of 
the  association  to  the  members  of  the 
society  only  ;  and  the  trading  profit  of 
about  10  per  cent,  is  to  be  apportioned 
*o  form  a  general  fund  for  division  among 
themselves  at  stated  periods  ;  so  that  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  community  formed  of 
fifty  persons  will  be  able,  not  only  to 
employ  themselves  fully  at  a  fair  rate  of 
wages,  but  receive  the  entire  profits  of 
their  industry. 

Were  our  sheet  of  larger  size,  we 
might  be  tempted  to  give  more  fully  the 
nature  of  this  salutary  system,  which,  if 
acted  upon  to  a  very  great  extent,  will 
not  only  improve  the  pecuniary  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  working  classes,  but  mate¬ 
rially  tend  to  better  their  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  state,  as  the  plan  is  not  limit¬ 
ed  to  merely  furnishing  labour,  it  also 
combines  wdth  it  the  formation  of  a  li¬ 
brary,  a  museum,  a  common  room  of 
assembly  for  lectures,  &c.  and  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  philosophical,  mathematical, 
and  musical  instruments  ;  or  indeed  any 
other  articles  that  can  conduce  to  the  in¬ 
formation  or  enjoyment  of  society. 

A  full  account  of  the  progress  and 
prospects  of  the  co-operation  system 
will  be  found  in  the  report  which  gives 
title  to  our  article,  and  in  a  well  written 
essay  upon  “The  Rise,  Coursp,  and 
Uses  of  Co-operation,”*  to  which  we 
refer  our  readers. 


JTtte  ?!rt£. 

Landscape  Illustrations  to  the  Wa- 

verly  Novels.  C.  Tilt,  London. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  excellent, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  success. 
It  professes  to  give  views  pf  those  ro¬ 
mantic  spots  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  which,  exclusive  of  their  own 
beauty,  have  received  additional  interest 
in  being  described  by  the  graphic  pen 
of  Scott.  The  present  number  contains 
four  views,  executed  in  the  first  style, 
namely  :  The  craggy  shores  and  rugged 
peaks  of  Arran  ;  Doune  Castle,  once  the 
abode  of  the  Earls  of  Menteith  ;  Pen¬ 
rith,  famed  for  the  struggles  which  took 
place  there  in  the  reigns  of  the  third 
Edward  and  the  second  Richard,  when 
the  hardy  Scot  disputed  its  possession 
with  the  English,  and  the  romantic  Win¬ 
dermere.  It  will  be  scarcely  necessary 
to  speak  of  the  excellence  of  these  views, 
when  we  mention  that  tire  drawings  are 
by  W.  Daniel,  R.A.,  T.  D.  Harding, 
P.  Dewint,  and  W.  Westall,  A.R.A., 
and  that  the  engravings  are  executed  by 
the  masterly  hands  of  the  Findens. 


*  C.  Stiarigc,  or  the  Co-operative  Bazaar. 
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BRITISH  INSTITUTION. 

For  the  Olio. 


No.  346.  The  Weekly  Register. — 
H.  Liversiege. — A  worthy  son  of  Cris¬ 
pin,  vulgarly  called  a  cobler,  is  intently 
perusing  the  Register,  to  the  neglect  of 
his  occupation.  The  expression  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  good,  and  the  execution  highly 
commendable. 

No.  357.  April  Fool,  Strap  Oil. — 
W.  Riviere. — A  boy  is  here  made  the 
sport  of  his  companions,  who  are  slyly 
watching  the  success  of  their  plot  through 
a  window  into  the  shop  ;  while  the 
master  is  preparing  his  strap,  no  doubt 
to  oil  the  back  of  the  innocent  dupe.  It 
is  a  clever  and  laughable  little  picture. 

No.  358.  A  Sandy  Road.  J.  Lin- 
nell. — Mr.  Linnell’s  style  is  very  pecu¬ 
liar,  and  not  generally  pleasing,  being 
too  liny,  too  stringy,  and  too  brown  ; 
still  there  is  preserved  a  natural  effect 
upon  looking  at  his  works  at  a  proper 
distance.  The  present  one  we  conceive 
to  be  more  natural  than  his  others  now 
exhibiting. 

No.  378.  The  Artist's  Painting 
Room.  Miss  Alabaster. — This  is  the 
production  of  a  highly  gifted  female, 
who  is  rapidly  rising  to  eminence  and 
success ;  those  who  have  not  seen  her 
other  paintings  and  the  copies,  which 
she  has  executed  from  various  first  rate 
pieces,  cannot  from  the  present  subject, 
form  any  just  notions  nor  opinion  of  her 
great  talents.  The  subject  under  notice 
represents  the  fair  artist's  painting  room, 
with  the  copies  of  the  pictures  displayed, 
executed  by  her  last  autumn  at  this  In¬ 
stitution.  One  part  of  the  picture  shews 
her  easel  supporting  a  strained  canvass, 
upon  which  she  has  commenced  a  por¬ 
trait  of  herself.  This  portion  of  the 
painting  is  too  prominent,  we  should 
wish  to  see  the  blemish  rectified. 

In  every  other  respect  the  picture  is 
most  perfect;  the  lights  are  skilfully 
managed,  the  colouring,  drawing,  and 
execution,  are  alike  effective  and  deserv¬ 
ing  of  the  highest  praise;  indeed,  this 
production  would  do  honour  to  any 
artist.  We  are  much  pleased  to  see  that 
the  Marquis  of  Stafford  has  purchased 
this  delightful  “Painting  Room.” 

No.  406.^  Interior  of  the  British 
Gallery.  S.  Davies.  1  his  picture  re¬ 
presents  those  paintings  left  for  students 
to  copy  in  this  Institution  last  summer. 
Mr.  Davies  has  successfully  imitated  the 
styles  and  colouring  of  "the  different 
masters,  especially  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s 
Holy  Family  ;  but  we  could  have  wish¬ 
ed  that  the  figures  which  he  has  introdu¬ 
ced  as  viewing  the  paintings  in  the  gal¬ 


lery  had  been  omitted,  or  better  executed. 
West  (which  is  very  badly  done)  is  re¬ 
presented  holding  up  a  portrait  of  Sir 
Joshua,  one  painted  by  Reynolds  himself, 
for  the  inspection  of  Northcote,  who  is 
examining  this  specimen  of  his  great 
tutor’s  talents  with  great  attention. — 
Northcote’s  portrait  is  fairly  done,  but 
as  for  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  or  Canning, 
whichever  of  these  two  individuals  Mr. 
Davies  intends  it  for,  it  is  wretchedly 
executed,  and  out  of  drawing  most  gla¬ 
ringly  ;  it  is  all  legs,  shoulders,  and  head; 
no  body  ;  and  as  for  the  arms,  we  can 
swear  Sir  Thomas  never  had  such,  nor 
Canning  either.  It  is  a  pity  such  faults 
as  these  Mr.  Davies  should  ever  have 
suffered  to  exist,  for  it  destroys  the  beauty 
of  an  otherwise  very  excellent  perform¬ 
ance. 

No,  420.  Pilgrim's  approaching 
the  Shrine.  ,E.  V.  Rippingili. — This  is 
a  very  clever  and  laboriously  wrought 
picture  ;  the  multitude  of  figures,  and  in 
every  one  a  different  feeling  is  expressed, 
must  have  cost  him  great  labour.  Here 
may  be  seen  the  sincere  penitent,  the 
devout  and  intense  adoration  of  the  old, 
the  enthusiastic  and  thrilling  devotion  of 
the  young,  the  thoughtlessness  of  child¬ 
hood,  the  hypocritical  sanctity  of  a  friar, 
the  reluctant  yet  joyous  air  of  the  robber 
and  assassin,  that  he  can  purchase  ab¬ 
solution,  and  then  go  and  commit  other 
enormities. 

No.  448.  Seed  Time.  T,  Wood¬ 
ward. — A  horse,  dog,  and  implements  of 
husbandry  in  a  field,  compose  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  excellent  little  picture. 

No.  481.  Crossing  the  Line.  M. 
W.  Sharp. — Fun,  frolic,  and  life,  is  the 
order  of  the  day  on  board.  Mr.  Sharp 
has  contrived  to  make  a  decided  hit  in 
exciting  the  risible  faculties  of  his  be¬ 
holders,  for  never  on  canvass  was  there 
so  much  humour  congregated.  Neptune 
and  his  courtiers  are  busily  employed  in 
some  well  known  attentions  on  those 
who,  for  the  first  time,  have  crossed  the 
line  of  his  dominions.  If  we  mistake 
not,  Neptune  is  intended  for  T.P.  Cooke, 
who  sits  on  his  throne  with  becoming 
dignity,  and  his  queen  is  modestly  enga¬ 
ged  in  hiding  her  blushes  behind  her  fan, 
though  she  contrives  to  cast  a  leer  with 
her  left  eye.  The  brushes,  pitch,  tar, 
razors,  scrubbing  irons,  and  mops,  are 
all  actively  in  use  upon  the  backs,  skins, 
and  shins  of  the  poor  unfortunate  wights, 
while  a  mermaid  or  two  are  hauling  up 
some  poor  wretch  who  had  1  thought  to 
have  hid  himself  below.  A  party  on 
the  poop,  are  merrily  occupied  in  gulling 
a  simpleton,  by  telling  him  to  look  for 
the  line  through  the  telescope,  while 
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some  are  holding  a  piece  of  string  across 
the  glass  ;  various  groups  of  the  crew 
are  aloft  with  buckets,  kindly  ducking  the 
passengers  with  water,  to  prevent  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  getting  on  fire 
while  passing  the  equinox.  Though  in 
some  parts  the  execution  is  faulty,  and  the 
colouring  flesh  none  of  the  best ;  yet  we 
think  Mr.  Sharp  is  a  sharp  fellow. 
Viewed  as  a  whole,  we  consider  this  a 
most  laughable  and  merry  composition. 

No.  35.  The  Dutch  Milk  Woman. 
P.  C.  Wonder. — Mr.  Wonder,  like  his 
prototypes,  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  pain¬ 
ters,  thinks  that  the  true  excellence  of  a 
picture  is  in  the  quantity  of  labour  be¬ 
stowed  upon  it.  His  style  partakes  of 
La  Hooge  in  effects  of  light,  and  Metzu 
in  execution,  though  inferior  to  both  ; 
wanting  the  beauty  of  colouring  in  the 
first,  and  the  exquisite  finish  of  the 
latter.  His  other  works  here  are  all  of 
the  same  character,  laborious  detail 
without  effect,  or  good  drawing,  witness 
298,  The  Favourite  Bird.  His  best 
is  No.  452,  Christ  and  Nicodemus. 
This  is  improved  by  the  effect  of  lamp¬ 
light,  but  still  it  wants  character,  senti¬ 
ment  and  vigour,  of  colouring  and  draw¬ 
ing. 

No.  451.  Feel  how  Soft  R.  W. 
Buss.— A  cobler’s  apprentice  is  slyly 
putting  the  sole  of  a  shoe  for  a  boy  to 
feel  its  softness,  that  he  may  rap  his 
knuckles.  The  arch  countenance  of 
the  apprentice,  chuckling  at  the  thoughts 
of  rapping  the  fingers  of  the  other,  and 
the  cautious  manner  in  which  his  dupe 
is  going  to  feel,  is  irresistibly  comic. 
Mr.  Buss  has  a  good'  turn  to  the  comi¬ 
calities  of  real  and  familiar  life,  and  he 
portrays  them  with  becoming  spirit  and 
truth.  With  this  we  close  our  review 
of  the  present  collection.  C.  I.  H. 


Eratttf  of  t^torg . 

MEMORIES - BACKWARDS - FORWARDS  — 

AND  SIDEWAYS. 

For  the  Olio. 

Great  fuss  has  been  made  by  Profes¬ 
sors  in  Germany,  France,  and  England, 
concerning  the  memory.  Some  of  them 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  it  is  an 
artificial  capacity  ;  others  would  feign 
that  nature  has  given  organs  for  especial 
retention.  Watts,  however,  remarks  in 
his  ( Improvement  of  the  Mind,’  that 
where  nature  is  assisted  and  cultivated 
by  art,  the  subject  of  the  united  combi¬ 
nation  can  rarely  fail  of  being  essen¬ 
tially  benefited.  In  whatever  depart¬ 
ment  man  is  called  upon  to  exercise  his 


vocation,  professionally,  mechanically,  or 
generally,  much  of  his  success  depends 
on  the  aid  he  receives  and  the  care  he 
takes  with  regard  to  his  memory. — 
Statesmen,  barristers,  actors,  and  re¬ 
porters,  have  given  proofs  of  their 
powers  in  apt  recollections  and  applica¬ 
tions  ;  and  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
shewn  their  insufficiency  to  proceed  in 
their  objects  when  memory  has  aberra¬ 
ted,  or  been  in  any  degree  treacherous, 
whether  from  sudden  or  physical  causes. 
The  selection  here  made  will  supply  a  few 
instances  given  in  history  of  the  great 
efforts  which  memory  has  shewn  favour¬ 
ably. 

Beza,  above  eighty  years  old,  could 
recite  any  chapter  in  Greek  perfectly 
in  Paul’s  Epistles,  or  any  other  por¬ 
tions  which  ghe  had  previously  learned, 
but  forgot  whatsoever  was  recently  told 
him.  His  memory  was  like  an  inn  re¬ 
taining  old  guests,  but  having  no  room 
to  entertain  new.  Augustine  tells  us  of 
his  friend  Simplicius,  who  being  asked, 
could  tell  all  Virgil’s  verses  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  yet  he  protested  that 
he  knew  not  that  he  could  do  it  till  they 
tried  him. 

Staupitius,  Luther’s  tutor,  in  a  vain 
ostentation  of  his  memory,  repeated 
Christ’s  genealogy  by  heart  in  his  ser¬ 
mon,  but  being  out  about  the  captivity 
of  Babylon,  *  I  see,’  said  he,  e  God  re¬ 
sisted  the  proud,’  and  so  referred  to  his 
book  for  aid. 

The  memory  of  Bishop  Jewel  was  raised 
by  art  to  the  highest  pitch  of  human  pos¬ 
sibility.  For  he  could  readily  repeat 
any  thing  that  he  penned  after  once 
reading  it;  and  therefore,  usually  akthe 
ringing  of  the  bell,  he  began  to  commit 
his  sermons  to  heart,  and  kept  what  he 
learned  so  firmly,  that  he  used  to  say, 
‘  that  if  he  were  to  make  a  speech  pre¬ 
meditated  before  a  thousand  auditors 
shouting,  or  fighting  all  the  while,  yet 
could  he  say  whatever  he  had  provided 
to  speak.  Many  barbarous  and  hard 
names  out  of  a  calendar,  and  words  in 
Irish,  Welsh,  and  Scotch,  after  once  or 
twice  reading  and  short  meditation,  he 
could  repeat  backwards  or  forwards 
without  hesitation.*  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 


*  During  the  term  at  Cambridge,  Mr. 
Crook,  while  descanting  on  his  system  of 
Mnemonics  in  the  Town  Hall,  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  illustration  of  the  success  of  his 
plan,  a  boy,  one  of  his  pupils,  who  was  able 
to  repeat  the  whole  of  the  Wanderer  of 
Switzerland,  not  only  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  butfthe  end  to  the  beginning.  Du¬ 
ring  the  latter  part  of  the  youth’s  recitation, 
he  was  interrupted  by  a  waggish  gownsman, 
calling  out,  “  Well,  you  have  given  it  us 
straightforwards  and  backwards,  now  let  us 
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reading  io  him  only  the  last  [clauses  of 
ten  lines  in  his  paraphrase  in  Erasmus, 
in  a  confused  and  dismembered  manner, 
he  after  a  small  pause,  rehearsed  all 
those  broken  parts  of  sentences  the  right 
way  and  the  contrary  without  difficulty. 
Anthony  Walloeus,  by  the  help  of  me¬ 
mory,  learned  the  epitome  of  Pagnine 
in  six  weeks  with  such  success,  that 
thereby  he  was  enabled  well  to  interpret 
any  place  of  the  scriptures,  and  to  give  a 
fit  reason  of  it.  Themistocles  had  such 
an  excellent  memory,  that  he  knew  all 
the  citizens  of  Athens,  and  when  he  met 
them  could  salute  them  by  name. 

Pylades. 


2S00&. 

\  1 

I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in  my  Note-boolr. 

M.  W.  of  Windsor e 


A  CHINESE  DANDY. 

Many  persons  have  supposed  (who 
only  know  the  Chinese  superficially)  that 
a  nation  so  grave,  sedate,  and  monoton¬ 
ous,  cannot  include  either  fops  or  bons 
vivans.  They  are,  however,  mistaken  ; 
few  countries  possess  more  of  these 
worthies  than  China,  though  perhaps  their 
talents  are  not  carried  to  so  great  an  ex¬ 
cess  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
dress  of  the  Chinese  'petit  maitre  is  very 
expensive,  being  composed  of  the  most 
costly  carpets  or  skins  ;  his  boots  or  shoes 
of  a  particular  shape,  and  made  of  the 
richest  black  satin  of  Nankin,  the  soles 
of  a  certain  height ;  his  knee-caps  ele¬ 
gantly  embroidered  ;  his  cap  and  button 
are  of  the  neatest  cut ;  his  pipes  elegant 
and  high  priced  ;  his  tobacco  of  the  best 
manufacture  of  Fokien  ;  an  English  gold 
watch  ;  a  toofh-pick  hung  at  his  button, 
with  a  string  of  valuable  pearls  ;  a  fan 
from  Nankin,  scented  with  chulan  flowers. 
Such  are  his  personal  appoinmenls. 

Doubell's  Residence  in  China. 


ENVY 

Is  a  mean  and  despicable  vice,  because 
it  confesses  that  the  envier  is  not  so  able 
or  excellent  as  the  person  envied  ;  for 
none  are  envied  but  such  as  possess  some¬ 
what  that  over-reaches  or  excels  what  is 
possessed  by  such  as  do  envy. 


have  it  sideways.”  Mr.  C.  somewhat  piqued 
at  this  unexpected  suggestion,  arose  and 
commenced  a  long  expostulatory  discourse, 
defending  his  system,  and  indignantly  affirm¬ 
ing  that  he  had  never  before  been  so  insulted. 
This  lengthy  appeal,  however,  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  call  forth  the  following  from 
the  same  relentless  wit,  “Bravo!  Mr.  Grook 
now  let's  have  all  that  backwards 


duke  of  mecklenburgh  strelitz. 

The  following  we  find  related  by  the 
author  of  the  Narrative  of  the  War  in 
Germany  and  France  : — 

“  A  singular  and  ludicrous  anecdote 
occurred  to  me  at  the  court  of  Strelitz, 
which  I  cannot  forbear  relating,  as  a 
testimonial  of  the  hospitality  and  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  late  Duke  of  Mecklenburgh 
Strelitz;  a  prince  who  was  beloved  and 
respected  not  only  by  his  subjects,  but  by- 
all  who  knew  him  ;  and  who  marked  by 
a  particular  kindness  all  English  visiters 
and  residents  in  his  states.  I  had  order¬ 
ed  myself,  on  arriving  very  late  at  night 
in  the  town,  to  be  driven  to  the  inn  ;  but 
being  sound  asleep  in  my  carriage  with 
my  aides-de-camp  on  entering  the  gates, 
my  chasseurs  and  orderly  from  the  box 
showed  my  passports.  I  was  not  aware 
that  orders  had  been  sent  from  the  palace 
to  the  guard-house  to  send  my  cortege 
to  the  reigning  Duke’s  brother’s  house  in 
the  town. 

On  alighting,  I  found  myself  shown 
into  magnificent  apartments,  lighted  up, 
with  numerous  servants,  and  with  a  grand 
convert  laid  for  supper.  Congratulating 
myself  with  my  companions  on  our  capi¬ 
tal  inn,  we  proceeded  to  call  about  us, 
ordered  and  made  free,  precisely  as  if  in 
the  first  Paris  hotel.  The  wines  were  ex¬ 
cellent  ;  more  and  more  were  ordered 
up  ;  a  provision  directed  to  be  laid  aside 
to  carry  forward  on  the  next  day’s  march  ; 
in  short,  we  all  went  to  bed  in  the  sweetest 
delirium.  But  the  consternation  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  next  morning  was  appalling: 
when  awakening,  I  was  informed  that  the 
Duke’s  brother  was  in  the  ante-room, 
waiting  to  know,  “  Si  Son  Excellence 
etait  content  de  sa  reception.”  The  ridi¬ 
cule  attached  to  me  for  this  anecdote,  did 
not  leave  me  during  the  few  very  happy 
days  1  spent  at  the  delightful  palace  of 
the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  at  Strelitz,  and 
in  the  most  enchanting  society  that  then 
embellished  it. 


SIR  ROBERT  WILSON. 

It  is  due  here  to  a  distinguished  officer. 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  was  attached  to 
the  allied  armies  by  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  to  mention  a  marked  distinction  that 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  his  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  the 
camp  in  the  front  of  Jauer.  It  is  so 
grateful  a  task  to  witness  the  merits  of  a 
brother  soldier  justly  rewarded,  and  there 
was  so  much  in  the  manner  in  which  this 
honour  was  conferred,  that  I  shall  stand 
excused  for  detailing  such  a  signal  testi¬ 
monial  of  approbation,  even  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  prolixity. 

The  Emperor  ordered  a  grand  review 
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of  the  troops  in  camp  near  Jauer.  His 
Imperial  Majesty  went  along  the  line, 
and  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
soldiers.  Observing  a  favourable  moment 
when  he  was  surrounded  by  his  general 
and  staff  officers,  and  in  front  of  the 
troops,  his  Imperial  Majesty  called  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  to  him,  and  addressed  him 
in  the  following  gracious  speech  : — 44  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  I  have  duly  appreciated 
the  services,  gallantry  and  zeal,  which 
have  distinguished  you  throughout  the 
war :  in  testimony  of  which  I  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  confer  on  you  the  third  class  of 
the  Order  of  St.  George  and  then,  as 
if  desirous  of  doing  it  in  the  most  gratify¬ 
ing  manner,  the  Emperor  directed  Gene¬ 
ral  Augerausky  to  take  his  cross  from  his 
neck,  and  he  delivered  it  to  Sir  Robert 
Wilson.  The  gracious  mode,  the  well- 
chosen  moment,  and  the  pride  experi¬ 
enced  by  a  British  Officer  in  seeing  one 
of  his  companions  in  arms  thus  decorated 
in  front  of  the  imperial  army,  justify  me 
in  recording  this  event  in  my  narrative. 

Ib. 


i 

Cu$tom3  of  2Hartmt£  Country. 


THE  LEGALITY  OF  AN  OATH  FROM  THE 
HEBREW  CANONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Olio. 

Sir. — A  difference  of  opinion  having 
recently  arisen  respecting  the  legality  and 
administration  of  oaths ,  and  a  culprit 
setting  up  his  defence  against  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Carlisle’s  son  as  evidence, 
though  he  saw  a  gentleman’s  pocket 
picked  by  the  accused,  I  deem  this  op¬ 
portunity  seasonable,  by  the  medium  of 
your  pages,  of  giving  your  readers  the 
decision  in  the  Hebrew  Canons.  Whe¬ 
ther  a  man  swear  by  his  own  mouth,  or 
be  adjured  by  the  mouth  of  others,  and 
he  answer  Amen  after  an  oath,  is  as  if 
he  uttered  the  oath  with  his  own  mouth. 
And  whether  he  answer  Amen,  or  speak 
a  word  of  like  meaning,  as  if  he  say  yea, 
or  I  am  bound,  or  do  take  upon  me  this 
oath,  or  any  the  like  in  any  language, 
he  is  as  a  sworn  man  for  any  matter, 
whether  he  be  (for  sinning  therein)  or 
for  an  oblation.  Whether  he  swear,  or 
be  adjured  by  God’s  proper  name,  or 
by  any  of  his  titles,  as  that  he  swear  by 
him  whose  name  is  ‘  Gracious,’  or 4  Mer¬ 
ciful,’  or  ‘Long  Suffering,’  or  any  the 
like  in  any  tongue,  it  is  a  full  oath. 
Our  special  pleaders  having  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  wade  through  the 
depths  of  a  dead  language,  1  hope,  Mr, 
Editor,  their  labours  may  be  lightened 
by  a  living  translation.  Joipa. 


The  Goat  buck*  s  Sacrifice  for  Sin  Offer¬ 
ings — A  Jewish  Ceremony . 

The  4  Sin  Offerings’  that  were  eaten, 
(as  they  were  whose  blood  was  not  car¬ 
ried  into  the  sanctuary)  their  blood  was 
to  be  put  on  the  four  horns  of  the  altar 
that  stood  without,  from  the  middle  of 
the  altar  and  upward.  When  the  priest 
took  the  blood  in  a  basin,  he  carried  it 
to  the  altar,  and  dipped  the  forefinger  of 
his  right  hand  in  the  blood,  and  put  it 
upon  the  horn.  And  he  was  bound  to 
dip  his  finger  at  every  horn.  And  when 
he  had  ended  putting  it  on  the  horn,  he 
wiped  his  finger  on  the  edge  of  the  basin, 
and  after  that  he  dipped  a  second  time, 
for  the  blood  that  remained  on  his  finger 
it  was  not  lawful  to  put  on  any  other 
horn.  Of  all  the  sacrifices,  not  any  one’s 
blood  was  to  be  sprinkled  wiih  the  finger 
but  the  4  sin  offering.’  The  ceremony 
was  thus: — the  priest  went  up  on  the 
footbank,  and  turned  on  his  right  hand 
and  went  round  about  ;  and  put  on  the 
south-east  horn  first,  after  that  on  the 
next  horn,  which  was  the  north-east,  then 
on  the  north-west,  and  after  on  the  south¬ 
west.  And  at  the  bottom  of  that  horn, 
where  he  ended  striking  the  blood,  he 
poured  out  the  residue,  which  was  at  the 
southern  bottom. 


gnoctfottaua. 


A  NEW  WAY  TO  THE  BRAINS, 

The  precise  seat  of  the  brains  in  Irish¬ 
men  has  been  made  a  matter  of  doubt 
with  some  persons  ;  but  if  the  following 
account  of  a  lamentable  accident,  copied 
from  an  Irish  paper,  be  correct,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  at  once  set  at  rest : — t(  A  youth  of 
eighteen  years  of  age,  named  Corron,  had 
taken  out  a  loaded  gun  to  shoot  at  pigeons, 
and  in  letting  it  down  to  half-cock  it  went 
off,  and  killed  on  the  spot  a  cousin-ger¬ 
man  and  namesake.  The  contents  entered 
the  abdomen ,  and  internally  blew  out  his 
brains.”  — — 

“  Whenever,”  said  Madame  de  Stael, 

44 1  see  Mr.  — - ,  I  feel  something  of  the 

same  pleasure  I  receive  from  looking  at  a 
fond  couple — he  and  his  self-love  live  so 
happily  together .” 

4‘  What,”  said  Mrs.  - to  me,  44  do 

you  think  of  a  platonic  love  ?”  44  Ma¬ 

dam,”  answered  I,  very  solemnly,  44  I 
thipk,  like  all  other  tonics  it  is  very  ex¬ 
citing  !”  - 

On  the  Marriage  of  Miss  A.  Tree  to  Mr. 
Chapman  of  the  Tottenham-st.  Theatre. 

Most  singular  (his  bridegroom's  lot. 

For  all  bis  friends,  ’tis  plain  to  see, 

Applaud  the  tying  of  that  knot 

Which  binds  poor  Chapman  to  “  A*  Tree.” 
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„  Wednesday,  April  21. 

St.  Malrubius .—Sun  rises  56m  after  4— sets  5 m  after  7. 

St-  Malrubius.— Our  saint,  who  is  said  to  have  led  an  austere  monastic  iife  in  the  mountain¬ 
ous  country  of  Abur  Crossain,  in  the  county  of  Pros  in  Ireland,  was  massacred  by 
a  horde  of  Norwegian  pirates,  who  landed  in  the  vicinity  of  his  peaceful  dwelling 
in  721,  for  attempting  to  convert  them  to  Christianity. 

April  21,  1830. —“The  Diorama.  To-day  this  popular  exhibition  was  again  opened  to  the 
public  with  two  new  views  of  the  greatest  excellence.  The  subjects,  which  are 
felicitously  chosen,  represent  the  Interior  of  Rheims  Cathedral .  by  M.  Bouton, 
and  Mount  St  Gothard.  at  the  fearful  and  romantic  passage  Aux  Roches ,  in  the 
Val  Levantine,  Canton  of  Ter  sin,  by  Mons.  Daguerre.  As  it  is  our  intention  to 
notice  more  fully  the  merits  of  these  magnificent  representations,  we  have  only  to 
say,  that  they  are  distinguished  by  the  same  truth  to  nature  and  brilliant  effect 
that  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  paintings  of  this  establishment. 

Thursday,  April  22. 

St.  Soter. — New  Moon  2 im  after  1 1  After. 

St.  Soter. — Thissaint  succeeded  Auicetus  in  the  papacy  in  173.  He  vigorously  opposed 
the  heresy  of  Montanus,  and  governed  the  church  to  the  year  177,  the  period  of 
his  martyrdom. 

April  22,  1827. — Expired  the  celebrated  caricaturist,  T.  Rowlandson,  -®t  70,  The  designs  of 
this  artist,  though  slight,  are  replete  with  humour  and  originality;  his  illustrations 
to  the  Dance  of  Death,  and  the  Travels  of  Dr.  Syntax,  will  never  be  forgotten  ; — 
they  remain  as  mementos  to  perpetuate  his  skill  in  design. 

Friday,  April  23. 

St-  George. — High  Water  1  m  aft  2  Morn — 24m  aft  2  After. 

St-  George — Our  saint  is  honoured  in  the  Catholic  church  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  mar¬ 
tyrs  of  Christ.  Having  embraced  the  profession  of  a  soldier,  he  was  made  a  tri¬ 
bune  in  the  army.  He  complained  to  the  Emperor  Dioclesian  himself  of  his  se¬ 
verity  and  bloody  edicts,  and  was  immediately  cast  into  prison,  and  soon  after  was 
beheaded,  and  thereby  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Edward  III.  at  the 
battle  of  Calais,  in  1349,  invoked  the  aid  of  St.  George  to  his  arms,  which  were 
victorious  ;  and  we  find  in  the  following  year  the  Order  of  the  Garter  established, 
dedicated  to  the  patron  saint,  whose  name  has  ever  been  the  word  of  attack  of 
England,  and  who,  from  that  period,  has  been  considered  as  its  guardian  hero 
and  protector. 

Saturday  April  24. 

St.  Fidelis,  mar.  a.d.  1622. — Sun  rises  5l)m  after  A — sets  \lm  after  7. 

April  24,  1617.— Buried  on  this  day  the  odious  Marquis  d’Ancre,  the  hatea  minister  of  Lewis 
the  XHIth.  The  fury  of  the  people  against  him  was  so  great,  that  the  day  after 
his  interment  they  tore  open  the  tomb,  took  out  tbe  corpse,  stripped  it  of  the  ce¬ 
rements  of  the  grave,  and  dragged  it  by  the  feet  through  the  streets  to  the  Pont 
Neuf,  where  they  fastened  it  by  the  heels  to  a  gibbet,  erected  by  himself  for  those 
who  should  speak  against  him  they  afterwards  cut  off  the  nose,  ears,  arms,  and 
head,  which  they  carried  about  upon  the  points  of  swords,  and  having  tied  a  rope 
round  the  trunk,  they  dragged  it  through  the  town,  stopping  at  each  carrefour , 
where  they  beat  the  body  amidst  a  thousand  imprecations  against  him,  and  shouts 
of  Five  le  Roi.  At  length  they  burnt  the  mutilated  remains  in  the  Place  de  Greve, 
in  the  Marche  Saint  Jean,  ana  other  places  where  gibbets  had  been  erected  by  hia 
orders.  On  the  8th  of  the  following  July,  Leonora  Galigai,  his  wife,  dame  d’au- 
tour  of  the  Queen,  was  beheaded  in  the  Place  de  Greve,  her  body  burnt,  and  the 
ashes  scattered  to  the  wind. 


Sunday,  April  25. 

4  SECOND  SUNDAY  AFTER  EASTER. 

Less,  for  the  Day,  23  and  24  chap.  Numbers  morn. — 22  chap.  Numbers  even 

St.  Mark .  On  the  festival  of  this  saint,  many  curious  customs  were  used  to  be  observed  in 
England  and  on  the  continent.  At  Venice,  St.  Mark’s  Day  is  kept  with  the  ut¬ 
most  gaiety  and  splendour  by  the  Venetians,  who  have  contrived  for  ages  to  do 
honour  to  the  patron  saint  of  their  city.  Amongst  other  singular  customs  ence 
practised  by  them  was  the  ascent  and  descent  of  a  man  from  the  tower  dedicated 
to  bt.  Mark,  aided  only  by  the  fraii  support  of  a  rope  stretched  from  the  summit, 
and  secured  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  base. 

Monday,  April  26. 

,  _  ,-Q*t\ft\chariu3-  -High  Water  16 m  aft  4  Morn —68m  aft  4  After. 

April  „6,  l/oa  Unfortunately  drowned.  Prince  Leopold  of  Brunswick,  by  the  upsetting  of  a 
oat  upon  the  waters  at  Franckfort  upon  the  Oder,  whilst  attempting  to  rescue 
ne  suffering  inhabitants  of  a  village  that  was  overflowed.  His  Royal  Highness 
died  as  he  is  said  to  have  lived,  in  the  highest  exertions  of  humanity. 

luesday,  April  27. 

St.  Anthimus  and  others  martyred  at  Nicodemia,  A  d.  303. 

a  -i  07  i . . .  0  Sun  rises  4bm  after  4 — sets  16 m  after  7  • 

pu  7,  tow,  in  his  Chronicles,  relates  the  following  singular  fact  as  occurring  on 

this  day.  \V.  Foxley,  pot-maker  for  the  Mint  in  the  Tower  of  London,  fell 
as  eep,  and  so  continued  sleeping,  and  could  not  be  wakened  with  pricking, 
cramping  and  otherwise  burning  whatsoever,  till  the  first  day  of  the  next  terme, 
which  was  full  14  days  and  15  nights.”  ' 

L  nn^Ttv7nfho5223’  fSt*  Col*/°Jir  15?ea  from  bottom,  for  and  read  on.— P.  226.  1st  col.  nine 
silvery  read  silvan,  °T  Wanted  reiid  w°nte^.  And  at  p.  22 7,  1st  col.  14  lines  from  top,  for 
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THE  LADY  OF  ALVESTOUN. 

A  BORDER  ROMANCE.  .. 

(For  the  Olio. ) 

The  glen  is  here  all  beauteous  as  of  yore, 

The  stream  still  rushes  o’er  its  pebbly  bed, 
The  fruitful  pastures  yield  their  wonted  store. 
And  wild-flowers  o’er  the  sward  their  tinges 
spread  : 

All  these  are  present  to  the  traveller’s  view  ; 

But  vainly  seeks  he  for  the  stately  tower. 
Which  frown’d  of  old  o’er  Solway’s  billowy 
blue. 

And  shieldel  innocence  from  tyrmt  power. 

The  chapel,  too,  where  oft  at  evening  hour 
The  choral  hymn  stole  through  the  silent 
sphere. 

And  sweet  as  night  dews  to  the  sun-parch’d 
flower. 

Came  floating  on  the  weary  pilgrim’s  ear  : 

You  glowing  orb  now  sinking  in  the  west. 

Was  wont  of  yore  its  purple  rays  to  fling 
Upon  its  shrub-clad  walls  and  fretted  crest, 
And  lancet  lights  with  gorgeous  blazon  dim. 

All  these  are  flown, — yet  from  this  heathy 
knoll, 

Far  beetling  o’er  the  wild  enchanting  scene, 
Fancy  the  pile  displays — the  vaulted  hall — 
The  ramparts  huge,  where  deadly  strife  hath 
been. 

17 — VoL.  V.  R 


But  to  my  tale:— The  evening  fell 
Serene,  as  now  o'er  cliff  and  dell 
Not  e’en  a  breeze  was  heard  to  sigh, 
And  scarce  a  cloud  obscured  the  sky  ; 
All  things  were  hush'd  except  the  rill 
Which  babbled  down  the  misty  hill. 
Commingled  with  the  peasant’s  song, 
From  labour  homeward  hieing, 

And  shepherd’s  pipe  ihe  hills  among 
In  distant  echoes  dying. 

Far  off  beneath  the  moonbeams  lay 
The  Solway  ocean,  creek  and  bay 
Swelling  along  with  angry  roar 
Each  shelving  rock  and  headland  o’er; 
Upon  its  bosom  many  a  sail 
Rode  silver  white  along  the  gale. 

And  often  did  the  curlew  lave 
Her  pinion  in  the  moonlit  wave. 
Beneath  the  eye  sweet  pastures  green, 
All  spotter!  o’er  with  sheep,  were  seen, 
And  oft,  ’mid  fields  of  waving  corn 
The  reaper  wound  his  signal  horn  : 
The  osprey,  perch’d  in  middle  air. 
Look’d  downward  on  the  raven’s  lalrt 
Some  rugged  cliff,  whose  shadows  grey 
Wide  o’er  the  furrowing  ocean  lay 
More  near,  in  trailing  verdure  drest, 
Alvestoun  rear’d  its  banner’d  crest. 
And  flung  afar  its  ebon  shade 
O’er  glen  and  brake  and  forest  glade. 
Soon  as  the  fulgid  lamp  of  night 
Enrobed  its  western  gate  in  light, 

The  warder  from  his  post  descried 
A  form  sweep  o’er  the  glacis  side. 

And  halting  on  its  heathy  brow, 
Survey  the  silent  glen  below. 
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As  on  his  aslien  staff  he  lean’d 

The  breezy  moonlight  o’er  him  stream’d, 

Disclosing  to  the  sentry’s  view 

His  white  beard  floating  wet  with  dew; 

Also  his  harp,  which  hung  behind, 

And  softly  murmur’d  in  the  wind. 

“  How  now,  old  sir  ?”  the  warder  cried, 

As  on  again  the  minstrel  hied, 

“  Hast  greater  zest  for  midnight  air 
Than  stout  March  ale  and  ven’son  fare  ? 
What  hast  to  tell — what  news  do’st  bring  ? 
Whence  comest,,  and  whose  high  deeds  can’st 
sing  ?” 

“  Full  many  a  one’s,”  the  bard  replied, 

“  Who  hath  bravely  for  his  country  died  ; 

But  rather  would  I  frame  my  lays 
In  brave  Sir  Hubert  Trevor’s  praise; 

Next  gladly  I’ll  partake  thy  cheer, 

And  for  the  night  crave  sojourn  here.” 

“  In  then,  right  welcome  shalt  thou  he, 

And  e’en  thy  merry  minstrelsy  : 

For  know  this  castle  doth  belong 
To  him  whose  actions  grace  thy  song.” 

Now  list  the  harp’s  sweet  cadence  fail 
Around  Alvestoun’s  vaulted  hall : 

Do,  yonder  sits  the  peerless  dame. 

Enamour’d  with  its  melting  strain; 

Her  maids  around  all  silent  stand, 

While  streams  the  moonlight,  soft  and  bland. 
Along  the  ample  rush-strewn  floor, 

Through  oriels  richly  blazon’d  o’er. 

“  Minstrel,”  quoth  Jane  of  Alvestoun, 

“  Say  who  hath  won  the  highest  renown 
In  tourney  ,  or  on  battle  plain. 

Or  on  the  dark  blue  stormy  main  f” 


“  To  him,  fair  dame,  belongs  most  praisd 
Whose  actions  grace  my  choicest  lays ; 

To  him  who,  pale  and  gory,  lies 
Beneath  Arabia’s  burning  skies.” 

“What  saylst,  thou  ?”  cried  the  affrighted 
dame — 

“  Is  my  loved  lord,  Hugh  Trevor,  slain  ?” 

“  Eady,  ’tis  true — tbo’  worlds  I’d  give 
To  bid  the  brave  Hugh  Trevor  live  !” 

Then  o’er  his  harp  the  minstrel  hung, 

And  thus  in  mournful  numbers  sung: — 


HUGH  TREVOR. 

AH  ghastly  pale  Hugh  Trevor  lay 
Beneath  the  cold  wan  moon, 

His  fair  white  cheeks  were  soil’d  with  gore. 
His  tresses  wild  were  strewn  ; 

The  chilling  night  dews  found  him  fell, 

The  breeze  his  temples  fann'd, 

As  on  the  redden’d  turf  he  lay 
Amid  his  steel-girt  band  ; 

And  blanch'd  was  every  furrow’d  cheek, 
And  dim  was  every  eye. 

That  press’d  around  the  crimson  sod 
To  see  Hugh  Trevor  die ! 

V  Mourn  not  for  me,”  he  faintly  cried, 

“  Go  forth,  my  gallant  band, 

Say  tor  his  king  Hugh  Trevor  died 
In  a  far  foreign  land. 

And  bear  unto  my  own  sweet  bride 
This  lock  she  gave  to  me. 

The  morn  I  left  my  tall  grey  towers 
To  cross  the  deep  blue  sea  ; 
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I’ve  borne  it  ’mid  the  thundering  charge 
Upon  my  Hon  crest. 

When  spear  and  shaft  in  grim  array 
Came  leveil’d  at  my  breast ! 

*»  It’s  cheer’d  me  when  the  foeman’s  brand 
Hath  shower’d  down  blood  like  rain. 

And  comrades  round  me,  hot  with  toil. 

Have  fallen  like  ripen’d  grain  : 

It’s  cheer’d  me  when  the  storm-lash’d  waves 
Have  ridden  mid-mast  high. 

And  God’s  red  bolts  have  flash’d  and  flamed 
Athwart  the  shuddering  sky  i 
It’s  nerved  with  giant  strength  my  frame 
Amid  the  battle  roar. 

It’s  bid  mine  eyes  flash  wild  with  joy — 
’Twill  glad  them  soon  no  more  1 

“  Farewell,  farewell,  my  noble  steed. 

My  shady  plume  and  brand  1 
Farewell  my  own  sweet  mountain  home, 

And  ye,  my  gallant  band  ! 

Oft  have  we  striven,  side  by  side, 

O’er  fields  of  swarthy  Spain, 

In  hot  Arabia’s  desart  clime. 

And  on  the  dark  blue  main  ; 

Oft  have  our  leveil’d  lances  pierced 
The  haughty  Paynim’s  breast. 

And  oft  our  good  sharp  smiting  swords 
Clove  down  the  Moorish  crest  ! 

“  Stand  off — see  where  my  native  hills 
And  tall  grey  towers  arise; 

Lo,  yonder  soars  its  princely  crest 
Amid  the  sunlit  skies  1 
Hark  ! — hear  ye  not  the  Solway’s  plunge— 
The  rushing  of  the  rills  ; 

And  see  ye  not  the  morning  mist 
Upon  the  daik  blue  hills. 

Oh,  God,  I  hear  my  lady’s  voice, 

I  come — I  come” — he  cried, 

And  thus  with  wild  and  frenzied  mien 
The  brave  Hugh  Trevor  died  ! 

Ere  had  the  cadence  died  away 
A  shriek  was  heard  of  wild  dismay  ; 

The  minstrel  starting  at  the  sound 
Let  fall  his  mantle  to  the  ground. 

When  straightway  in  his  place  was  seen 
The  dreaded  form  of  Albert  Cheyne  1 
The  heard  which  aided  his  disguise 
Fell  off,  and;  with  dilated  eyes. 

And  brow  that  dark  and  grimly  frown’d , 

He  threw  a  lowering  glance  around  ; 

Then  slowly  from  his  scabbard  drew  , 

A  falchion  stain’d  with  gory  line. 

“  Lady  of  Alvestoun,”  he  cried, 

“  Look  on  this  sword,  its  blade  is  dyed 
In  blood  of  Scotland’s  choicest  boast. 
Whose  fall  this  bosom  lona’d  for  most ; 

My  trusty  sleuth-hounds,  ’mid  the  war. 
Snuff’d  their  high- towering  prey  afar  ; 

And,  ere  the  sun  had  kiss’d  the  west. 
Swoop’d  downward  on  his  blazing  crest; 
Nay,  blench  not,  lady — at  thy  side 
Stands  one  ere  long  local!  thee  bride; 

These  towers  are  mine — what  ho,  arise  !” 
Cried  he,  and  to  their  wond’ring  eyes 
The  floor  op’d  wide,  and  casque  and  plume 
Arose  into  the  vaulted  room 
That  moment  came  trom  distance  borne 
The  cadence  of  a  bugle  horn  ; 

Again  ’twas  heard  full  loud  and  long, 

Then  died  the  silent  vales  among  ; 

Once  more  it  rose, and  then  the  tdast 
Mingled  with  steeds  approaching  last ; 
When  joy  of  joys  the  lady  heard 
The  shout  of  her  victorious  lord. 

“  Haste,  haste,  my  gallant  comrades  all, 
Hasten  and  man  the  castle  wall,” 

Cried  Albert  Cheyne;— but  ’twas  too  late. 
That  moment  seal’d  the  miscreant’s  fate: 


Hugh  Trevor  and  hie  armed  band. 

Hush'd  in  with  brandish’d  axe  and  brand  ; 
Steel  clash’d  on  steel,  and  streams  of  gore 
Deluged  the  vast  apartment  o’er  ; 

Nor  was  the  horrid  carnage  doue, 

Till  fell  the  foemen  every  one. 

When  mirth’s  exhilarating  strain 

Kang  through  Alvestoun’s  walls  again.  T.  F. 


THE  THEATRE  IN  THE  OLDEN 
TIME. 


About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  attention  of  the  public  began  to  be 
generally  directed  to  the  drama  ;  and  it 
throve  most  admirably  beneath  the  cheer¬ 
ing  beams  of  popular  favour.  The 
theatrical  performances  which  in  the  early 
part  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  had  been  ex-  V 
hibiled  on  temporary  stages,  erected  in 
such  halls  or  apartments  as  the  actors 
could  procure,  or,  more  generally,  in  the 
yards  of  the  larger  inns,  while  the  spec¬ 
tators  surveyed  them  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  windows  and  galleries,  began  to  find 
more  convenient  and  permanent  habita¬ 
tions.  About  the  year  1569,  a  regular 
playhouse,  under  the  appropriate  name 
of  The  Theatre,  was  erected.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  stood  somewhere  in  Black- 
friars  ;  and,  three  years  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  establishment,  the 
queen,  yielding  to  her  own  inclination  for 
such  amusements,  and  disregarding  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Puritans,  granted 
licence  and  authority  to  the  servants  of 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  (“  for  the  recreation 
of  her  loving  subjects,  as  for  her  own 
solace  and  pleasure  when  she  should 
think  good  to  see  them”)  to  exercise  their 
occupation  throughout  the  whole  realm 
of  England.  From  this  time  the  number 
of  theatres  increased  with  the  increasing 
demands  of  the  people.  Various  noble¬ 
men  had  their  respective  companies  of 
performers,  who  were  associated  as  their 
servants,  and  acted  under  their  protection ; 
and  when  Massinger  left  Oxford,  and 
commenced  dramatic  author,  there  were 
no  less  than  seven  principal  theatres  open 
in  the  metropolis. 

With  respect  to  the  interior  arrange¬ 
ments,  there  were  very  few  points  of  dif¬ 
ference  between  our  modern  theatres  and 
those  of  the  days  of  Massinger.  The 
prices  of  admission,  indeed,  were  consi¬ 
derably  cheaper :  to  the  boxes  the  en¬ 
trance  was  a  shilling  ;  to  the  pit  ana  gal¬ 
leries  only  sixpence.  Sixpence  also  was 
the  price  paid  for  stools  upon  the  stagey 
and  these  seats,  as  we  learn  from  Decker  s 
Gull’s  Hornbook,  were  particularly  af¬ 
fected  by  the  wits  and  critics  of  the  time. 
The  conduct  of  the  audience  was  less,  re¬ 
strained  by  the  sense  of  public  decorum, 
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and  smoking  tobacco,  playing  at  cards, 
eating  and  drinking,  were  generally  pre¬ 
valent  among  them.  The  hours  of  per¬ 
formance  were  also  earlier  :  the  play 
commencing  at  one  o’clock.  During  the 
representation  a  flag  was  unfurled  at  the 
top  of  the  theatre  ;  and  the  stage,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  universal  practice  of  the  age, 
was  strewn  with  rushes  ;  but,  in  all  other 
respects,  the  theatres  of  Elizabeth  and 
James’s  days  seem  to  have  borne  a  perfect 
resemblance  to  our  own.  They  had  their 
pit,  where  the  inferior  class  of  spectators, 
the  groundlings,  vented  their  clamorous 
censure  or  approbation  ;  they  had  their 
boxes — rooms  as  they  were  called — to 
which  the  right  of  exclusive  admission 
was  engaged  by  the  night,  for  the  more 
affluent  portion  of  the  audience  ;  and 
there  were  again  the  galleries,  or  scaffold¬ 
ings  above  the  boxes,  for  those  who  were 
content  to  purchase  less  commodious  si¬ 
tuations  at  a  cheaper  rate.  On  the  stage, 
in  the  same  manner,  the  appointments 
appear  to  have  been  nearly  of  the  same 
description  as  at  present.  The  curtain 
divided  the  audience  from  the  actors, 
which,  at  the  third  sounding,  not  indeed 
of  the  bell ,  but  of  the  trumpet ,  was  drawn 
for  the  commencement  of  the  performance. 
Malone,  in  his  account  of  the  ancient 
theatre,  supposes  that  there  were  no  move- 
able  scenes ;  that  a  permanent  elevation 
of  about  nine  feet  was  raised  at  the  back 
of  the  stage,  from  which,  in  many  of  the 
old  pays,  part  of  the  dialogue  was  spoken  ; 
and  that  there  was  a  private  box  on  each 
side  this  platform.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  have  destroyed  all  theatrical  illu¬ 
sion  ;  and  it  seems  extraordinary  that  any 
spectators  should  desire  to  fix  themselves 
in  a  station  where  they  could  have  seen 
nothing  but  the  backs  and  trains  of  the 
performers  ;  but,  as  Malone  himself  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  spot  to  have  been  incon¬ 
venient,  and  that  “  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
ascertain  the  precise  situation  where  these 
boxes  really  were,”  *  it  may  very  rea¬ 
sonably  be  presumed,  that  the)7  were  not 
placed  in  the  position  that  the  historian 
of  the  English  stage  has  supposed.  As 
to  the  permanent  floor,  or  upper  stage, 
of  which  he  speaks,  he  may  or  may  not 
be  correct  in  his  statement.  All  that  his 
quotations  upon  the  subject  really  esta¬ 
blish  is,  that  in  the  old,  as  in  the  modern 
theatre,  when  the  actor  was  to  speak 
from  a  window,  or  balcony,  or  the  walls 
of  a  fortress,  the  requisite  ingenuity  was 
not  wanting  to  contrive  a  representation 
of  the  place.  But  with  regard  to  the  use 
of  painted  moveable  scenery,  it  is  not 
possible,  from  the  very  circumstances  of 


the  case,  to  believe  him  correct  in  his 
theory.  Such  a  contrivance  could  not 
have  escaped  our  ancestors.  All  the  ma¬ 
terials  were  ready  to  their  hands.  They 
had  not  to  invent  for  themselves,  but 
merely  to  adapt  an  old  invention  to  that 
peculiar  purpose  ;  and  at  a  time  when 
every  better-furnished  apartment  was 
adorned  with  tapestry  ;  when  even  the 
rooms  of  the  commonest  taverns  were 
hung  with  painted  cloths  ;  while  all  the 
materials  were  constantly  before  their 
eyes,  we  can  hardly  believe  our  fore¬ 
fathers  to  have  been  so  deficient  in  in¬ 
genuity,  as  to  have  missed  the  simple 
contrivance  of  converting  the  common 
ornaments  of  their  walls  into  the  decora¬ 
tions  of  their  theatres.  But,  in  fact,  the 
use  of  scenery  was  almost  co-existent  with 
the  introduction  of  dramatic  representa¬ 
tions  in  this  country.  In  the  Chester 
Mysteries  (1268),  the  most  ancient  and 
complete  colleciion  of  the  kind  which  we 
possess,  is  found  the  following  stage  di¬ 
rection  :  “  Then  Noe  shall  go  into  the 
arke  with  all  his  familye,  his  wife  ex- 
cepte.  The  arke  must  be  boarded  round 
about ;  and  upon  the  boardes  all  the 
beast es  and  fowles,  hereafter  rehearsed , 
must  be  painted,  that  their  wordes  may 
agree  with  their  pictures.”  f  In  this 
passage  we  have  a  clear  reference  to  a 
painted  scene.  It  is  not  likely  that,  in 
the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  while  all 
other  arts  were  in  a  stale  of  rapid  im¬ 
provement,  and  the  art  of  dramatic  writ¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  more  rapidly  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  improved  than  any  other,  the 
art  of  theatrical  decoration  should  have 
alone  stood  still.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  their  scenes  were  few  ;  and  that  they 
were  varied,  as  occasion  might  require, 
by  the  introduction  of  different  pieces  of 
stage  furniture.  Mr.  Gifford,  who  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  opinions  of  Malone,  says, — • 
cc  A  table  with  a  pen  and  ink  thrust  in, 
signified  that  the  stage  was  a  counting- 
house  ;  if  these  were  withdrawn  and  two 
stools  put  in  their  place,  it  was  then  a 
tavern.”  *  And  this  might  be  perfectly 
satisfactory  as  long  as  the  business  of  the 
play  was  supposed  to  be  passing  within 
doors  ;  but  when  it  was  removed  to  the 
open  air,  such  meagre  devices  would  no 
longer  be  sufficient  to  guide  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  audience,  and  some  new 
method  must  have  been  adopted  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  place  of  action.  After  giving 
the  subject  very  considerable  attention,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  Steevens  was 
right  in  rejecting  Malone’s  theory,  and 
concluding  that  the  spectators  were,  as  at 


*  Reed’s  Shakspeare,  vol.  iii.  p.  83,  note  3. 


t  II  id,  vol.  iii.  p  15. 

%  Gift'ord’s  Massinger,  vol.  i,  p.  103. 
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the  present  day,  assisted  in  following  the 
progress  of  the  story  by  means  of  painted 
moveable  scenery.  This  opinion  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  ancient  sta^e  directions. 
In  the  folio  Shakspeare,  1623,  we  read 
‘c  Enter  Brutus  in  his  orchard  ;  Enter 
Timon  in  the  woods  ;  Euter  Timon  from 
the  cave .”  In  Coriolanus,  “  Marcius 
follows  them  to  the  gates  and  is  shut 
in .”  Innumerable  instances  of  the  same 
kind  might  be  cited  to  prove  that  the 
ancient  stage  was  not  so  defective  in  the 
necessary  decorations  as  some  antiquaries 
of  great  authority  would  represent.  “  It 
may  be  added,”  says  Steevens,  that 
the  dialogue  of  our  old  dramatists  has 
such  perpetual  reference  to  objects  sup¬ 
posed  visible  to  the  audience,  that  the 
want  of  scenery  could  not  have  failed  to 
render  many  of  the  descriptions  absurd. 
Banquo  examines  the  outside  of  Inverness 
castle  with  such  minuteness,,  that  he  dis¬ 
tinguishes  even  the  nests  which  the  mar¬ 
tens  had  built  under  the  projecting  part 
of  its  roof.  Romeo,  standing  in  a  gar¬ 
den,  points  to  the  tops  of  fruit-trees,  gild¬ 
ed  by  the  moon.  The  prologue  speaker 
to  the  second  part  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
expressly  shows  the  spectators  ‘  This 
worm-eaten  hold  of  ragged  stone,’  in 
which  Northumberland  was  lodged. — 
lachimo  takes  the  most  exact  inventory  of 
every  article  in  Imogen’s  bed-chamber, 
from  the  silk  and  silver  of  which  her  ta¬ 
pestry  was  'wrought,  down  to  the  Cupids 
that  support  her  andirons.  Had  not  the 
inside  of  the  apartment,  with  its  proper 
furniture,  been  represented,  how  ridicu¬ 
lous  must  the  action  of  lachimo  have  ap¬ 
peared  1  He  must  have  stood  looking 
out  of  the  room  lor  tiie  particulars  supr 
posed  to  be  visible  within  it.”  The  works 
of  Massinger  would  afford  innumerable, 
instances  of  a  similar  kind  to  vindicate  the 
opinion  which  Steevens  has  asserted  on  the 
testimony  of  Shakspeare  alone.  But  on 
this  subject  there  is  one  passage  which 
appears  to  me  quite  conclusive.  Must 
not  all  the  humour  of  the  mock  play  in 
The  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  have 
been  entirely  lost,  unless  the  audience 
before  whom  it  was  performed  were  ac- 
tomed  to  all  the  embellishments  requisite 
to  give  effect  to  a  dramatic  representa¬ 
tion,  and  could  consequently  estimate  the 
absurdity  of  those  shallow  contrivances 
and  mean  substitutes  for  scenery  devised 
by  the  ignorance  of  the  clowns*  ? 


*  This  question  ought  to  be  set  at  rest,  me- 
thinks,  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Kook 
of  Revels,  the  oldest  that  exists,  in  the  office 
of  the  auditors  of  the  imprest :  “  Mrs.  Dane, 
the  lynnen  dealer,  for  canvass  to  payntefor 
houses  Jor  the  players ,  and  other  properties, 
as  monsters, great  hollow  trees,  and  such  other, 


In  one  respect  only  do  I  perceive  any 
material  difference  between  the  mode  of 
representation  at  the  time  of  Massinger 
and  at  present :  in  his  day,  the  female 
parts  were  performed  by  boys.  This 
custom,  which  must  in  many  cases  have 
materially  injured  the  illusion  of  the  scene, 
was  in  others  of  considerable  advantage  ; 
it  furnished  the  stage  with  a  succession  of 
youths,  regularly  educated  for  the  art,  to 
fill,  in  every  department  of  the  drama, 
the  characters  suited  to  their  age.  When 
the  lad  had  become  too  tall  for  Juliet,  he 
had  acquired  the  skill,  and  was  most  ad¬ 
mirably  fitted,  both  in  age  and  appear¬ 
ance,  for  performing  the  part  which  Gar¬ 
rick  considered  the  most  difficult  on  the 
stage,  because  it  needed  f<  an  old  head 
upon  young  shoulders,”  the  ardent  and 
arduous  character  of  Romeo.  When  the 
voice  had  “  the  mannish  crack,”  that 
rendered  the  youth  unfit  to  appear  as  the 
representative  of  the  gentle  Imogen,  the 
stage  possessed  in  him  the  very  person  that 
was  wanting  to  do  justice  to  the  princely 
sentiments  of  Arviragus  or  Guiderius.* 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  stage  when 
Massinger  arrived  in  the  metropolis,  and 
dedicated  his  talents  to  its  service.  He 
joined  a  splendid  fraternity,  for  Shak¬ 
speare,  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher, 
Shirley,  were  then  flourishing  at  the  height 
of  their  reputation,  and  the  full  vigour  of 
their  genius.  Massinger  came  among 
them  no  unworthy  competitor  for  such 
honours  and  emoluments  as  the  theatre 
could  afford.  Of  the  honours,  indeed,  he 
seems  to  have  reaped  a  very  fair  and 
equitable  portion  •  of  the  emoluments,  the 
harvest  was  less  abundant.  In  those  days 
very  little  pecuniary  reward  was  to  be 
gained  by  the  dramatic  poet,  unless,  as 
indeed  was  most  frequently  the  case,  he 
added  the  profession  of  the  actor  to  that 
of  the  author,  and  recited  the  verses  which 
he  wrote.  The  distinguished  performers 
of  that  time,  Alleyn,  Bnrbage,  Heminge, 
Condell,  Shakspeare,  all  appear  to  have 
died  in  independent,  if  not  affluent  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  but  the  remuneration  obtain¬ 
ed  by  the  poet  was  most  miserably  cur¬ 
tailed.  The  price  given  at  the  theatre  for 
a  new  play  fluctuated  between  ten  and 
twenty  pounds ;  the  copyright,  if  the  piece 
was  printed,  might  produce  from  six  to 
ten  pounds  more;  in  addition  to  these 
sums,  the  dedication-fee  may  be  reckon¬ 
ed,  the  usual  amount  of  which  was  forty 
shillings.  Faw,.  Lib.  Dramatic  Series. 


twenty  dozen  ells,  I2Z.” — See  Boswell’s  Shak¬ 
speare,  vol.  iii.  p.  364,  et  seq. 

*  The  first  woman  who  appeared  In  n  regu¬ 
lar  diauia,  on  a  public  stage,  played  Desde- 
mona,  about  the  year  lfitiO.  Her  name  is  un¬ 
known. 
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THE  TWO  UNCLES.— A  Sketch. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

«•  if  they  were  living,  I  would  try  them  yet.” 

Though  uncle  Edward  and  uncle 
Henry  were  brothers,  brought  up  under 
the  same  roof,  educated  at  the  same  school 
and  had  all  things  in  common  together, 
yet  they  differed  in  person,  taste,  habit, 
occupation  and  dress.  Edward  was  fair 
comDiexioned,  under  the  middle  size,  and 
nimble  ;  his  profile  was  archwise,  and 
indicated  close  observation,  and  a  close 
fist  to  keep  what  he  could  get.  His  heart 
was  bent  more  on  gain  than  love;  more 
on  personal  safety  from  want,  than  the 
generous  exercise  of  liberal  opinions, 
feelings  and  principles.  That  he  at  an 
early  age  left  home,  and  soon  wore  the 
yoke  for  himself,  and  acquired  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  being  a  niggard,  he  cared  little 
for,  since  it  obtained  his  independence, 
though  mean  it  were  in  others’  considera¬ 
tion,  and  gave  him  an  importance  with 
his  country  relations,  who /were  waiting 
anxiously  in  the  prospect  of  being  be¬ 
nefited  by  his  demise  at  a  future  day. 
Edward,  however,  lived  long  enough  to 
disappoint  even  the  youngest  of  his  ex¬ 
pectant  heirs,  and  he  would  have  been 
the  last  of  his  race,  but  for  an  accident 
which  befel  him  and  brought  him  to  his 
dealh-bed  unexpectedly,  when  he  deter¬ 
mined  his  property  to  those  who  had  the 
least  relative  claims  on  his  bequests. 

In  all  his  vicissitudes,  which  were  many, 
he  never  felt  the  power  of  the  tender 
passion,  but  treated  females  with  no  other 
regard  than  politeness  to  be  agreeable  in 
their  society.  His  notions  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  state  were  peculiar,  and  he  expected 
to  find  such  qualities  in  a  woman  as  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  concentrated.  “  She 
must  have  been  rich,  beautiful,  young, 
affectionate,  refined,  forbearing,forgiving, 
healthy,  notable,  industrious,  bland,  very 
temperate,  sweet-tempered,  with  many 
other  indescribable  properties.”  Thus 
uncle  Edward,  the  old  bachelor,  lived 
without  a  wife  and  died,  like  King  Wil¬ 
liam,  without  issue. 

When  living,  he  wore  a  three-cornered 
hat,  used  a  gold-headed  cane,  buttons  of 
an  unvaried  pattern  for  his  coat  and 
waistcoat,  cuffs,  flaps  and  collars  ;  and 
buckles  of  the  same  pattern,  for  his  wrist¬ 
bands,  knees  and  shoes.  His  watch  was 
regulated  by  the  time-beaters  at  St.  Dun- 
stan’s  clock,  and  his  pocket-book  an¬ 
nually  “  Baldwin’s  Journal.”  He  never 
went  more  than  once  to  Mary-le-bonne 
Gardens,  once  to  Ranelagh,  and  once  to 
the  Dibdinian  Melange  ; — then  he  was 
treated  by  his  cousin,  to  whom  he  shewed 


the  Lions.  He  cautiously  avoided  public 
dinners  and  considered  them  as  luxuries, 
like  doctors,  and  unnecessary.  He  was 
constant  to  church,  to  his  disposition  to 
getting  money,  to  early  rising  and  early 
rest.  He  read  little  from  books,  but 
much  from  countenances.  He  studied 
men  and  escaped  their  follies.  He  loved 
pleasure  to  a  cheap  and  gratuitous  degree, 
but  husbanded  it  sparingly,  shrinking 
from  excess  as  from  a  viper.  If  he 
took  a  liking  to  a  person,  he  was  sincere 
in  his  friendship  and  gave  advice  with 
precepts,  selting  himself  by  example  in 
advantageous  light.  He  lived  a  life  of 
eccentricity  and  departed  in  the  same 
spirit. 

My  uncle  Henry  was  thin,  tall  and 
well  formed.  As  soon  as  he  gained 
liberty,  he  made  nature  his  study  and, 
like  Bloomfield’s  Farmer's  Boy,  4  the 
field  his  books.’  He  excelled  in  walking, 
riding,  running,  swimming,  skaiting, 
jumping.  He  was  a  Walton-like  angler, 
and  none  of  his  day  could  cast  a  net  like 
him.  A  good  shot,  and  he  might  have 
vied  with  Osbaldistone,  for  few  could 
equal  him  in  bringing  a  hare,  wild  duck, 
or  snipe  into  his  bag.  He  could  use  his 
voice  at  a  Rent  Feast  in  the  44  High 
Mettled  Racer.”  He  knew  the  secret 
movements  of  fish,  flesh  and  fowl.  He 
could  raise  the  “Tallyho!”  in  a  foxchase, 
or  command  his  course  in  a  stag  hunt; 
He  always,  on  sporting  occasions,  mount¬ 
ed  Merriman,  his  Bull,  in  company  with 
the  Squire  and  the  Parson,  and  he  ven¬ 
tured  through  bog  and  over  ditches  where 
none  dared  follow,  wisely  pursuing  the 
scrambling  method  in  preference  to  that 
of  leaping  gates,  an  art  in  which  Mr. 
Merriman  was  not  practised.  He  could 
tell  a  long  narrative  and  smoke  a  long 
pipe  ;  keep  a  party  in  laughter,  by  suit¬ 
ing  the  action  to  the  word,  and  mimic  the 
known  eccentric  characters  of  his  time. 
He  was  the  best  promoter  of  St.  Valen¬ 
tine,  by  getting  up  meetings  with  persons 
for  cross  purposes,  which  his  ,  merry  ee- 
laircissements  only  could  make  straight. 
He  was  the  most  spirited  contriver  of  the 
Maypole,  and  the  most  ardent  c’ontinuer 
of  it,  affording  means  and  his  active  sub¬ 
stance  for  jocundity.  Yet  he  was  diligent 
in  business,  and  the  farm  prospered  with 
his  regulation.  He  was  shapened  out  of 
the  rock  of  manly  substance  for  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits,  and  improved  many  of 
their  implements.  His  time  of  toil  and 
pleasure  accorded  with  the  seasons.  He 
could  pitch  a  load  of  hay  quicker  and 
better  than  his  neighbours.  He  could  put 
his  hand  to  she  plough,  into  the  seedlip 
and  grasp  the  sickle.  He  evinced  a 
practical  willing  ness  to  lend  a  horse  and 
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saddle  and  generate  the  spirit  of  hospi¬ 
tality  to  friendship,  distress  or  misfortune. 
Those  who  knew  him  respected  his  life 
and  lamented  his  death.  He  admired  the 
fair  sex,  made  a  good  husband  and  father, 
leaving  three  sons  behind  him,  none  of 
whom  reached  to  his  stature,  or  have  been 
distinguished  for  his  peculiarities,  except¬ 
ing  like  in  good  nature  and  the  estimation 
of  a  good  name,  which  it  is  their  disposi¬ 
tion  to  preserve. 


THE  SUFFOLK  GALLERY. 

For  the  Olio, 

Feeling  is  hallowed  by  the-quiet  tone 
This  shrine  inspires.  How  versatile  the  zone 
Of  Genius  !  How  delightful,  fervid  thought 
Is  ransomed  here  !  Into  one  oibit  brought. 
What  concentrated  gems  !  Not  in  the  shine 
Of  festal  halls,  the  gay  light  hours  of  wine, 

In  pleasure’s  sun,  nor  in  the  clam’rous  hurst 
Of  lux’ry’s  scenes,  by  fancied  fortune  nursed. 
Are  these  produced.  But  oft  in  scant  and 
woe. 

With  broken,  htart-like  lute,  and  unstrung 
bow ;  x 

An  aged  parent  to  support,  or  dove. 

Herself  a  Picture  of  unshaken  love  ! 

Children  in  smiles,  recipients  of  disease, 

Or  climbing,  playful,  for  affectioned  ease  ; 

Or  if,  perchance,  immersed  in  deep,  lone  thrall, 
Witlr  a  young  beauty  deaf  to  passion’s  call, 

To  shed  a  pleasing  lustre  on  the  brow. 

Behold  !» the  canvass  all  but  breathing  now, 
Appealing  to  the  Patrons  of  the  Art, 

Of  which  pure  Nature  forms  the  vital  part  1 

P, 


BRITISH  ARTISTS  METAMOR¬ 
PHOSED. 

( For  the  Clio.) 

Amid  the  varieties  with  which  the  Suf¬ 
folk  Street  Galleries  abound,  the  names 
of  many  of  the  exhibitors  may  be  thus 
resolved  - 

Primogenitors,  there  are  three.  Adams. 

Titles. — Two  Kings,  a  Duke,  an  Earl, 
an  Abbott,  three  Knights,  one  Marshall, 
a  Serjeant,  a  Burgess,  a  Noble,  and  a 
Purser. 

Colours  — Bright,  White,  Brown,  two 
Corbeaux,  and  four  Greens. 

Animals. — One  Fox,  two  Bullocks,  a 
Kidd,  a  Hart,  and  a  Cudlip.* 

Names,  of  Derby,  Essex,  Hastings, 
Bromley,  Bosworth,  Richmond,  Preston, 
Leeds,  Romney,  Holland,  Sutherland, 
Leigh,  &c. 

Craftsmen. — An  Archer,  a  Parker, 
two  Farriers,  a  Faulkner,  Fowler,  Fisher, 
Capper,  Puller,  two  Wrights,  Hurlstone, 
an.  Arrowsmith,  five  Smiths,  and  a  Smith- 
son. 

Agricultural. — Two  Hilditches,  Fair- 
land,  a  Field,  a  Lane,  a  Chase,  two  Land¬ 


seers,  Meadows,  a  Marsh,  Beau-mont, 
Lovegrove,  two  Woods,  Woodward, 
Stump,  Hens-haw,  Beech-ey,  Stan-field, 
Lonsdale,  and  two  Du-jardins. 

Kindred , — Sons,  Olderson,  Wildman, 
Boys,  Childe,  two  of  Dearman  !  a  Cheese- 
man,  an  Inman,  a  Prentis,  Johnsons, 
Davisons,  Richardsons,  Robertsons,  and 
Wilsons. 

Public  Characters. — Bonner,  Vincent, 
Howard,  Creswick,  Alexander,  Duncan, 
Percy,  Irving,  three  Allens,  and  a  Mid¬ 
dleton.  ' 

Poets — Watts,  Collins,  Shenslon,  Wal¬ 
ler,  Shiels,  and  two  Scotts. 

Pleaders. — One  Denman,  and  a  Phil¬ 
lips. 

Liquids. — Perry,  Cape,  and  a  Poole. 

Edibles. — -Bacon,  Fry,  three  Bones, 
and  a  Crabb. 

Birds. — Two  Martins,  and  one  Dawe/ 

Measures. — A  Gill  and  a  Gallon. 

Christian  Names. — George,  Jaques, 
Giles,  and  Barney. 

House  Affinities. — La  Porte,  seven 
Wards,  Chambers,  a  Garrett,  a  Hall. 

Artisans. — A  Barber,  a  Glover,  a 
Turner,  a  Cooke,  and  a  Barker. 

Stature."  Long. 

Implements. — A  Mace  and  a  Lance. 

A  Wind-up. — Physic,  Graves,  a  Red¬ 
grave,  and  a  Churchyard. 

For  the  Fair  Sex. — A  Shepherd,  a 
Call,  a  Clack,  a  Price,  a  Carter,  a  Box- 
all,  a  Sharp,  a  Timbrel!. 

Read."K  Walker,  two  Moore,  and  a 
Buss. 

And  finally,  what  we  hope  the  funds  of 
the  Society  will  have,  because  it  is  what 
they  richly  deserve,  a  Good- year. 

P.  R.  J. 


THE  JEW  OF  HAMAH. 


Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  in 
Hamah  a  certain  Turk  called  Mustapha, 
who,  having  accumulated  some  wealth 
by  carrying  on  a  trade  in  goats’  hair, 
determined  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  His  family  consisted  of  his  wife 
and  two  slaves  ;  and  as  the  lady  insisted 
on  not  being  left  behind,  the  good  man 
resolved  to  sell  off  his  stock  of  goats’ 
hair,  to  take  all  his  household  with  him, 
and  to  shut  up  his  house  till  his  return. 
The  only  difficulty  that  presented  itself 
was  what  to  do  with  his  monej’.  He  did 
not  like  to  run  the  risk  of  being  robbed 
of  it  in  his  journey  through  the  desart,  he 
did  not  like  to  leave  it  in  an  empty  house, 
and  there  was  not  any  of  his  friends  to 
whom  he  wished  to  trust  the  secret  of  his 
wealth.  After  much  deliberation  he 
placed  it  in  separate  parcels  at  the  bottom 
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of  five  large  earthen  jars,  which  he  then 
filled  up  with  butter,  and  on  his  depar¬ 
ture  sent  them  to  the  house  of  one  of  his 
neighbours,  a  Jew  named  Mousa,  to  keep 
till  his  return,  telling  him  it  was  a  stock 
which  he  had  laid  in  for  winter  consump¬ 
tion.  The  Jew,  however,  fiom  the  weight 
of  the  jars  and  other  circumstances,  sus¬ 
pected  that  they  contained  something 
more  valuable  ;  and  as  soon  as  Mustapha 
was  fairly  on  his  way  to  Damascus  to 
join  the  caravan,  he  ventured  to  open 
them  ;  when  finding  his  expectations  rea¬ 
lized,  he  took  out  the  gold  and  filled  them 
up  again  with  butter,  so  carefully,  that 
nobody  could  tell  that  they  had  been  dis¬ 
turbed.  The  poor  Turk,  on  his  return 
from  the  pilgriifiage,  soon  found  out  the 
trick  that  his  neighbour  had  practised 
upon  him  ;  but  as  the  jars  were  exactly 
in  the  same  apparent  state  as  when  he 
left  them,  and  as  there  was  no  evidence 
as  to  their  contents,  it  was  plain  that  no 
legal  process  could  give  him  any  redress. 
He  therefore  set  about  to  devise  some 
other  way  of  punishing  the  Jew,  and  of 
recovering  if  possible  his  property  ;  and 
in  the  meantime  he  did  not  communicate 
his  loss  to  any  person  but  his  wife,  and 
enjoined  on  her  the  strictest  secrecy. 
Alter  long  consideration,  a  plan  suggest¬ 
ed  itself.  In  one  of  his  visits  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Homs,  where  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  sell  his  goats’ 
hair  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  mash- 
lakhs,  for  which  that  place  is  famous,  he 
fell  in  with  a  troop  of  gypsies,  who  had 
with  them  an  ape  of  extraordinary  saga¬ 
city.  He  prevailed  on  them  to  sell  him 
this  animal  ;  and  conveying  it  privately 
to  his  house  at  Hamah,  shut  it  up  in  a 
room  to  which  no  one  but  himself  had 
access.  He  then  went  to  the  bazaar,  and 
bought  one  of  the  dark  scanty  robes  and 
the  small  caps  or  kalpaks,  with  a  speck¬ 
led  handkerchief  tied  closely  round  it, 
which  is  the  prescribed  costume  of  the 
Jews  throughout  the  Turkish  empire. 
This  dress  he  took  care  invariably  to  put 
on  whenever  he  went  to  visit  his  ape  ; 
and  as  he  always  carried  him  his  meals, 
and  indeed  never  allowed  any  other  per¬ 
son  to  see  him,  the  animal  in  the  course 
ol  a  few  weeks  became  extremely  attach¬ 
ed  to  him,  jumping  on  his  neck  and  hug¬ 
ging  and  caressing  him  as  soon  as  he 
entered  the  room.  About  this  time,  as 
he  was  walking  along  the  streets  one  day 
he  met  a  lad,  the  son  of  the  Jew  Mousa, 
and  having  enticed  him  into  his  house  by 
the  promise  of  some  figs,  he  shut  him  up 
a  close  prisoner  in  a  detached  apartment 
in  his  garden,  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
street  and  from  the  other  houses  in  the 
town,  that  the  boy  could  not  discover  to 


any  one  the  place  of  his  confinement. 
The  Jew,  after  several  days  search,  not 
being  able  to  obtain  any  tidings  of  him, 
concluded  that  he  had  either  been  drown¬ 
ed,  or  had  strayed  out  of  the  town  and 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  some  of  the  wan¬ 
dering  Bedouins  ;  and  as  he  was  his  only 
child,  fell  into  a  state  of  the  greatest 
despair :  till  at  length  he  heard  by  acci¬ 
dent,  that  just  about  the  time  that  the  boy  ■ 
was  missing,  he  had  been  seen  walking  in 
company  with  Hadgi  Mustapha.  The 
truth  instantly  flashed  on  his  mind,  and 
he  recognised  in  the  loss  of  his  son  some 
stratagem  which  the  Turk  had  planned  in 
revenge  for  the  affair  of  the  butter-jars, 
He  immediately  summoned  him  before  the 
Cadi,  accused  him  of  having  the  boy  in 
his  possession,  and  insisted  on  his  imme¬ 
diately  restoring  him.  Mustapha  at  first 
strenuously  denied  the  fact ;  but  when 
one  of  the  witnesses  positively  declared 
that  he  saw  the  boy  go  into  his  house,  and 
when  the  cadi  was  about  to  pronounce 
his  decree,  that  he  should  bring  him  into 
court  dead  or  alive, — ‘  Yah  illah !  el 
Allah  /’  he  exclaimed,  e  there  is  no  God 
but  Allah,  and  his  power  is  infinite,  he 
can  work  miracles  when  it  seemeth  good 
in  his  sight.  It  is  true,  effendi,’  continued 
he,  addressing  himself  to  the  cadi,  f  that 
I  saw  the  Jew  Mousa’s  son  passing  by 
my  house  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  old 
friendship  subsisting  between  his  father 
and  myself,  l  invited  him  to  come  in  and 
to  eat  some  figs  which  I  had  just  been 
gathering.  The  boy,  however,  repaid  my 
hospitality  with  rudeness  and  abuse:  nay, 
he  even  blasphemed  the  name  of  our  holy 
prophet ;  but  scarcely  had  the  words 
passed  his  lips,  when,  to  my  surprise  and 
horror,  he  was  suddenly  changed  into  a 
monkey.  In  that  form  I  will  produce 
him  :  and  as  a  proof  that  what  I  tell  you 
is  true,  you  will  see  that  he  will  immediately 
recognise  his  father.’  At  this  instant  a 
servant  who  was  waiting  on  the  outside 
let  loose  the  ape  into  the  divan,  who  see¬ 
ing  that  the  Jew  was  the  only  person  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  dress  to  which  he  was  accus¬ 
tomed,  mistook  him  for  his  master,  jumped 
upon  him,  and  clung  round  his  neck  with 
all  the  expressions  of  fondness  which  the 
child  plight  have  been  supposed  to  ex¬ 
hibit  on  being  restored  to  his  parent. 
Nothing  more  was  wanting  to  convince 
the  audience  of  the  truth  of  Mustapha’s 
story  ;  f  A  miracle,  a  real  miracle  !’  they 
cried  out,  ‘  great  is  Allah,  and  Mahomet 
is  his  prophet and  the  Jew  was  ordered 
to  take  the  monkey  and  retire  from  the 
court.  A  compromise  was  now  his  only 
resource  ;  and  accordingly,  as  soon  as  it 
was  dark,  and  he  could  go  unobserved,  he 
repaired  to  Mustapha’s  house,  and  offered 
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if  he  would  liberate  his  son,  to  restore  all 
the  money  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
butter-jars.  The  Turk  having  attained 
his  object,  consented  to  release  his  pri¬ 
soner ;  but  in  order  to  keep  up  his  own 
credit,  he  stipulated  that  the  child  should 
be  removed  privately,  and  that  the  father 
with  his  whole  family  should  immediately 
quit  the  place.  The  popular  belief  in 
the  miracle  thus  remained  unshaken  ; 
and  so  great  was  the  disrepute  into  which 
the  Jews  fell  in  consequence  of  this  ad¬ 
venture,  that  they  all  departed  one  after 
the  other,  and  none  have  ever  since  been 
known  to  reside  in  Hamah. —  Fuller's 
Tour  through  the  Turkish  Empire. 


SUPERSTITIOUS  IDEAS  CONNECTED 
WITH  CUTTING  THE  HAIR. 


Ws  extract  the  following  from  a  mass 
of  information  condensed  into  the  pages 
of  Part  II.  of  the  volume  of  the  Library 
of  Entertaining  Knowledge  devoted  to  the 
New  Zealanders. 

<(  Certain  superstitions  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  cutting  of  the  hair,  from 
the  most  ancient  times.  Many  allusions 
are  found  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  wri¬ 
ters  to  the  practice  of  cutting  off  the  hair 
of  the  dead,  and  presenting  it  as  an  offer¬ 
ing  to  the  infernal  gods,  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  a  free  passage  to  Elysium  for  the 
person  to  whom  it  belonged.  The  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  ^Eneid, 
where  Iris  appears  by  the  command  of 
Juno,  to  liberate  the  soul  of  the  expiring 
Queen  of  Carthage,  by  thus  severing 
from  her  head  the  fatal  lock,  will  occur 
to  many  of  our  readers.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  origin  of  this  superstition, 
it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  other  no¬ 
tions  and  customs  which  have  prevailed 
in  regard  to  the  cutting  of  the  hair,  are 
connected  with  it.  The  act  in  this  way 
naturally  became  significant  of  the  sepa¬ 
ration  from  the  living  world  of  the  person 
on  whom  it  was  performed.  Of  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  this  practice,  we  have  a  proof  in 
a  command  given  by  Moses  to  the  Jews*: 
— ‘  Ye  shall  not  cut  yourselves,  nor 
make  any  baldness  between  your  eyes  for 
the  dead.’  These  were  superstitious  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  nations  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded. 

The  Gentiles  used  excessive  lamenta¬ 
tions  amounting  to  frenzy,  at  their  funeral 
rites.  According  to  Bruce,  the  Abyssi¬ 
nian  woman,  upon  the  death  of  a  near 
relation,  cuts  the  skin  of  both  her  tem¬ 
ples  with  the  nail  of  her  little  finger, 
which  she  leaves  long  on  purpose  ;  and 
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thus  every  fair  face  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  is  disfigured  with  scars.  The  same 
notion  of  abstraction  from  the  present  life 
and  its  concerns  is  expressed  by  the  cle¬ 
rical  tonsure,  so  long  known  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church,  and  still  retained  among  the 
Roman  Catholics.  It  is  still  common, 
also,  among  ourselves,  for  widow’s,  in  the 
earlier  period  of  their  mourning,  to  cut 
off  their  hair,  or  to  remove  it  back  from 
the  brow.  Among  all  rude  nations,  be¬ 
sides,  the  hair  has  been  held  in  peculiar 
estimation  from  its  ornamental  nature,  and 
its  capability  of  being  formed  into  any 
shape,  according  to  the  fancy  of  its  pos¬ 
sessor,  or  the  fashion  of  the  country. 
Amongst  nations,  especially,  where  the 
ordinary  clothing  of  the  people,  from  the 
materials  of  which  it  was  formed,  did  not 
admit  of  being  made  very  decorative,  this 
consideration  would  be  much  regarded, 
and  still  more  where  no  clothing  was 
worn  at  all.  In  such  eases,  the  hair, 
either  of  the  head  or  of  the  beard,  has 
usually  been  cherished  with  very  affec¬ 
tionate  care,  and  the  mode  of  dressing  it 
has  been  made  matter  of  anxious  regula¬ 
tion.  Many  of  the  barbarous  nations  of 
antiquity  had  each  a  method  of  cutting 
the  hair  peculiar  to  itself ;  and  it  was 
sometimes  accounted  the  deepest  mark  of 
servitude  which  a  conqueror  could  inn- 
pose,  when  he  compelled  the  violation  of 
this  sacred  rule  of  national  manners. 
We  have  a  remnant  of  these  old  feelings 
in  the  reverence  with  which  his  beard  is 
regarded  by  a  Turk  of  the  present  day. 
It  is  recorded,  too,  that  no  reform  which 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  essayed  to  in¬ 
troduce  among  his  semi-barbarous  sub¬ 
jects,  was  so  pertinaciously  resisted  as  his 
attempt  to  abbreviate  their  beards.” 


$0te  3$0oS. 

I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  ia  my  Note-book. 

M,  W.  of  Windsor • 


NEW  ZEALAND  ASTRONOMERS. 

Like  most  other  rude  nations,  the  New 
Zealanders  have  certain  fancies  with  re¬ 
gard  to  several  of  the  more  remarkable 
constellations  and  are  not  without  some 
conception  that  the  issues  of  human  af¬ 
fairs  are  occasionally  influenced  by  the 
movements  of  the  stars.  The  Pleiades, 
for  instance,  they  believe  to  be  seven  of 
their  departed  countrymen,  fixed  in  the 
firmament  ;  one  eye  of  each  of  them  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  shape  of  a  star,  being  the 
only  part  that  is  visible.  But  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  superstition  among  them,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  that  the  left  eyes  of  their 
chiefs,  after  death  become  stars. 

This  notion  is  far  from  being  destitute 
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of  poetical  beauty  ;  and  perhaps,  indeed, 
exhibits  the  common  mythological  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  glittering  host  of  heaven  being 
merely  an  assemblage  of  the  departed 
heroes  of  earth,  in  as  ingenious 
as  it  has  ever  received.  It  would  be  easy 
to  collect  many  proofs  of  the  extensive 
diffusion  of  this  ancient  faith,  traces  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  primitive 
astronomy  of  every  people.  The  classi¬ 
cal  reader  will  at  once  recollect,  among 
many  others  of  a  similar  kind*,  the  sto¬ 
ries  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  of  Bere¬ 
nice’s  tresses — the  latter  of  which  has 
been  so  elegantly  imitated  by  Pope,  in 
telling  us  the  fate  of  the  vanished  lock  of, 
Belinda « 

l 

“  But  trust  the  muse— she  saw  it  upward 
rise. 

Though  marked  by  none  but  quick  poetic 
eyes  ; 

(So  Rome’s  great  founder  to  the  heavens 
withdrew. 

To  Poculus  alone  confessed  to  view) ; 

A  sudden  star  it  shot  through  liquid  air, 

And  drew  behind  a  radiant  trail  of  hair.” 

The  New  Zealanders  conceive,  also, 
that  what  we  call  a  shooting  star  is  omi¬ 
nous  of  the  approaching  dissolution  of 
any  one  of  their  great  chiefs  who  may  be 
unwell  when  it  is  seen.f  Like  the  vul¬ 
gar  among  ourselves,  too,  they  have  their 
man  in  the  moon  ;  who,  they  say,  is  one 
of  their  countrymen  named  Rona,  who 
was  taken  up  long  ago,  one  night  when 
he  went  to  the  well  to  fetch  water.!; 

The  New  Zealanders. 

CURIOUS  NOTIONS  OP  A  FUTURE  STATE 

ENTERTAINED  BY  THE  NEW  ZEALAN¬ 
DERS. 

These  singular  beings  believe  that  the 
souls  of  the  higher  orders  among  them 
are  immortal  ;  but  they  hold  that  when 
the  cookees  die  they  perish  for  ever.  The 
spirit,  they  think,  leaves  the  body  the 
third  day  after  death,  till  which  time  it 
hovers  round  the  corpse,  and  hears  very 
well  whatever  is  said  to  it.  But  they 
hold  also,  it  would  seem,  that  there  is  a 
separate  immortality  for  each  of  the  eyes 
of  the  dead  person  ;  the  left,  as  before- 
mentioned,  ascending  to  heaven  and  be¬ 
coming  a  star,  and  the  other,  in  the  shape 
of  a  spirit,  taking  flight  for  the  Reinga. 
Rein;:a  signifies,  properly,  the  place  of 
flight ;  and  is  said,  in  some  of  the  ac¬ 
counts,  to  be  a  rock  or  a  mountain  at  the 
Noith  Cape,  from  which,  according  to 
— - —  - - - - _ 

*  See  an  enumeration  in  Hygini,  Fabuln- 
rum  Lib.,  cip.  224. 

t  Proceedings  of  Church  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety,  vol.  v.  p.  557. 

i  Nicholas’s  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  60.  See 
Fairy  Legends  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  vol.  i. 


others,  the  spirits  descend  into  the  next 
world  through  the  sea.  The  notion  which 
the  New  Zealanders  really  entertain  as  to 
this  matter  appears  to  be,  that  the  spirits 
first  leap  from  the  North  Cape  into  the 
sea,  and  thence  emerge  into  an  Elysium 
situated  in  the  Island  of  the  Three  Kings. 
The  submarine  path  to  the  blissful  re¬ 
gion  of  the  New  Zealanders  is  less  in¬ 
tricate  than  that  of  the  Huron  of  Ame¬ 
rica 

( 

“  To  the  country  of  the  Dead, 

Long  and  painful  Is  thy  Way  ! 

O’er  rivers  wide  and  deep 
Lies  the  road  that  must  be  past, 

By  bridges  uarrow-wall’d. 

When  scarce  the  soul  can  force  its  way. 
While  the  loose  fabric  totters  under  it.” 

In  the  heaven  of  the  New  Zealanders,  as 
in  that  of  the  ancient  Goths,  the  chief  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  blessed  is  war,  their  old 
delight  while  on. earth.  Ib. 

RUNNING  AT  THE  RING. — AN  ANCIENT 
SPORT. 

One  of  the  notes  explanatory  of  the 
text  of  the  Virgin  Martyr,  by  Massinger, 
in  No.  I.  of  the  Family  Library,  Dramatic 
Series,  is  the  following 

This  amusement  made  a  part  of  nearly 
all  those  magnificent  spectacles  which 
used  to  be  given  on  public  occasions.  A 
ring  of  a  very  small  diameter  was  sus¬ 
pended  by  a  siring  from  a  kind  of  gibbe% 
of  which  the  horizontal  beam  moved  on 
a  swivel.  At  this  the  competitors  ran 
with  their  spears  couched,  with  loose 
reins,  and,  as  the  public  regulations  have 
it,  £<  as  much  speed  as  the  horses  have.” 
The  object  was  to  carry  off  the  ring  on 
the  point  of  the  spear,  which  was  light, 
taper,  and  adapted  to  the  purpose.  It 
was  of  difficult  attainment ;  for,  from  an 
account  of  a  match  made  by  King  Kd- 
ward  the  Sixth,  seventeen  against  seven¬ 
teen,  of  which  he  has  left  a  description, 
it  appears,  that  f  in  one  hundred  and 
twenty  courses  the  ring  was  carried  off 
but  three  times.’ — King  Edward’ s  Jour - 
nal,  p.  26.  The  victor  of  the  day  was 
usually  rewarded  with  a  ring  set  with  pre¬ 
cious  stones,  and  bestowed  by  the  lady  of 
the  day. 


BANDOG. 

“  A  bandog,  as  the  name  imporls, 
was  a  dog  so  fierce,  as  to  require  to  be 
chained  up.  Bandogs  are  frequently 
mentioned  by  our  old  writers  (indeed  the 
word  occurs  three  times  in  this  play)  and 
always  with  a  reference  to  their  savage 
nature.  If  the  term  was  appropriated  to 
a  species,  it  probably  meant  a  large  dog, 
of  the  mastiff  kind,  which,  though  no 
longer  met  with  here,  is  still  common  in 
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many  parts  of  Germany  ;  it  was  familiar 
to  Snyders,  and  is  found  in  most  of  his 
hunting-pieces. 

“  In  this  country  the  bandog  was  kept 
to  bait  bears  ;  with  the  decline  of  that 
sport,  perhaps,  the  animal  fell  into  disuse, 
as  he  was  too  ferocious  for  any  domestic 
purpose.  A  curious  passage  from  Lane- 
ham,  renders  any  further  details  on  the 
subject  unnecessary.  (  On  the  syxth  day 
of  her  Majestyes  cumming,  a  great  sort 
of  bandogs  whear  thear  lyed  in  the  utter 
coourt,  and  thyrteen  bears  in  the  inner. 
Whoosoever  made  the  mannel,  thear  wear 
enoow  for  a  queast,  and  one  for  a  chal¬ 
lenge  and  need  wear.  A  wight  of  great 
wisdom  and  gravitie  seemed  their  foreman 
to  be,  had  it  cum  to  a  jury  ;  but  it  fell 
oout  that  they  wear  causd  to  appeer  thear 
upon  no  such  matter,  but  onlie  to  onswear 
too  an  auncient  quarrele  between  them 
and  the  bandogs &c.  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth's  Entertainment  at  Killing  woorth 
Castle  in  1575. — Gifford.  Ib. 


MASTERS  OF  DEPENDENCIES 

Were  a  set  of  needy  bravoes,  who  under¬ 
took  to  ascertain  the  authentic  grounds  of 
quarrel,  and  in  some  cases  to  settle  it,  for 
the  timorous  or  unskilful.  In  the  punc¬ 
tilious  days  of  Massinger,  all  matters  re¬ 
lative  to  duelling  were  arranged,  in  set 
treatises,  with  a  gravity  that,  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  less  serious,  would  be  infinitely  ridi¬ 
culous.  Troops  of  disbanded  soldiers,  or 
rather  of  such  as  pretended  to  be  so,  took 
up  the  “  noble  science  of  arms,”  and, 
with  the  use  of  the  small  sword,'  (then  a 
novelty,)  taught  a  jargon  respecting  the 
various  modes  of  “  honourable  quarrel¬ 
ling,”  which,  though  seemingly  calculated 
to  baffle  alike  the  patience  and  the  under¬ 
standing.  was  a  fashionable  object  of 
study.  The  dramatic  poets,  faithful  to 
the  moral  end  of  their  high  art,  combated 
this  contagious  folly  with  the  united 
powers  of  wit  and  humour ;  and,  after  a 
long  and  well-conducted  struggle,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  rendering  it  as  contemptible  as 
it  was  odious,  and  finally  suppressed  it 
altogether. — Gifford.  Ib. 


BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 

The  following  strange  relation  is  from 
a  recently  published  account  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  by  Captain  Kincaid  : — — 
e?  Two  of  our  men,  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th,  lost  their  lives  by  a  very  me¬ 
lancholy  accident.  They  were  cutting 
up  a  captured  ammunition  waggon  for 
firewood,  when  one  of  their  swords  strik¬ 
ing  against  a  nail,  sent  a  spark  among 
the  powder.  When  I  looked  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  explosion,  l  saw  the  two 
poor  fellows  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet 


up  in  the  air.  On  falling  to  the  ground, 
though  lying  on  their  backs  or  bellies, 
some  extraordinary  effort  of  nature, 
caused  by  the  agony  of  the  moment,  made 
them  spring  from  that  position,  five  or 
six  times,  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten 
feet,  just  as  a  fish  does  when  thrown  on 
the  ground  after  being  newly  caught. 
It  was  so  unlike  a  scene  in  real  life,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  witness  it  without 
forgetting  for  a  moment  the  horror  of 
their  situation.  I  ran  to  the  spot  along 
with  others,  and  found  that  every  stitch 
of  clothes  had  been  burnt  off,  and  they 
were  black  as  ink  all  over.  They  were 
still  alive,  and  told  us  their  names,  other¬ 
wise  we  could  not  have  recognized  them, 
and,  singular  enough,  they  were  able  to 
walk  off  the  ground  with  a  little  support, 
but  died  shortly  after.” 


Noticed  of  $5oofc£. 

The  Sidney  Anecdotes . — Part  II. 

A  wide  field  has  been  traversed  to  col¬ 
lect  this  cleverly  arranged  mass  of  anec¬ 
dote.  The  subjects  chosen  for  illustra¬ 
tion  are  those  of  Impiety  and  Infidelity. 
The  selection  is  made  with  great  taste  and 
propriety,  and  contains  a  fund  of  inter¬ 
esting  matter,well  calculated  to  operate  as 
a  severe  caustic  to  those  who  wilfully 
follow  the  paths  of  impiety  and  infidelity, 
in  opposition  to  those  of  truth  and  virtue. 
Upon  the  whole  we  consider  the  part  be¬ 
fore  us  as  infinitely  superior  to  that  which 
preceded  it,  whether  viewed  as  to  the 
quality  of  its  contents,  or  the  illustrations 
which  adorn  it. 

Among  the  numerous  facts  here  re¬ 
corded,  we  find  the  following  : 

tc  Blasphemy  Punished .- — In  the  year 
1527,  a  young  Florentine,  who  was  con¬ 
sidered  brave  and  valiant  in  arms,  was  to 
fight  with  another  young  man,  who,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  melancholy  and  spoke  little, 
was  called  Forchebene.  They  went  to¬ 
gether  with  a  great  company  to  the  place 
appointed,  which  was  without  the  port  of 
St.  Gal,  whither,  being  come,  a  fnend  to 
ther  former  went  to  him  and  said,  “  God 
give  you  the  victory The  proud  youth, 
adding  blasphemy  to  his  temerity,  an¬ 
swered,  S(  How  can  he  choose  but  give 
it  me  ?"  They  came  to  use  their  wea¬ 
pons,  and,  after  many  blows  given  and 
taken,  both  by  the  one  and  the  other, 
Forchebene,  as  if  the  minister  and  instru¬ 
ment  of  God,  gave  him  a  thrust  in  the 
mouth  with  such  force,  that  having  fast¬ 
ened  his  tongue  to  the  poll  of  his  neck, 
(where  the  sword  wentlhrough  above  the 
length  of  a  span,)  he  made  him  fall  down 
dead,  the  sword  remaining  in  his  mouth. 
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to  the  end  that  the  tongue  which  had  so 
grievously  offended,  might,  even  in  this 
world,  endure  punishment  for  such  a  sin. 

Remy's  Civil  Considerations . 

“  A  Wise  Fool's  Lecture. — Bishop 
Hall  relates,  that  a  nobleman  of  his  day 
kept  a  fool,  to  whom  he  gave  a  staff  (a 
common  appendage,)  with  a  charge  to 
keep  it  carefully  until  he  could  meet  with 
one  who  was  a  greater  fool  than  himself. 
Some  years  after,  this  nobleman  fell  sick, 
and  the  fool  went  to  see  him.  His  lord- 
ship  said  to  him,  ‘I  am  going  to  leave 
you.’  f  Whither  art  thou  going?’  asked 
the  fool.  *  Into  another  world.’  ‘  And 
when  will  you  come  back  again  ?  Will 
you  within  a  month  V  ‘  No.’  ‘  When 
then  ?’  f  Never*  ‘  Never !’  exclaimed 
the  fool,  ‘  and  what  provision  hast  thou 
made  for  thy  entertainment  there,  whither 
thou  goest  V  (  None  at  all.*  e  No  1 
none  at  all  1*  said  the  fool  in  surprise  ; — 
‘  There,  then,  take  my  staff ;  for,  with 
all  my  folly,  I  am  not  guilty  of  any  such 
folly  as  this  !* 

{e  The  Sayings  of  a  Dying  Man. — 
Mr.  Nichois,  in  his  life  of  the  great  lexi¬ 
cographer  and  moralist.  Dr.  Johnson, 
states,  that  during  the  doctor’s  last  ill¬ 
ness,  it  was  his  regular  practice  to  have 
the  church  service  read  to  him,  by  some 
attentive  and  friendly  divine  ;  occasion¬ 
ally  requesting  some  of  his  friends  to  come 
and  join  the  small  devotional  assembly. 
On  the  last  occasion,  no  more  than  the 
Litany  was  read  by  the  doctor’s  own  ex¬ 
press  desire,  in  which  the  responses  were 
given  by  him  in  a  deep  and  sono¬ 
rous  tone  of  voice,  and  with  the  most 
profound  devotion  that  can  be  imagined. 

“  His  hearing  not  being  quite  perfect, 
he  more  than  once  interrupted  the  cler¬ 
gyman,  then  performing  the  office,  with, 
‘  Louder,  my  dear  sir,  louder  I  entreat 
you,  or  you  pray  in  vain  1’ 

“  When  the  service  was  finished,  he 
turned  round  to  an  elderly  lady,  who 
was  present,  and  said,  f  I  thank  you, 
madam,  very  heartily  for  your  kindness 
in  joining  me  in  this  solemn  exercise. 
Live  well,  I  conjure  you  ;  and  you  will 
not  feel  the  compunction  which  I  now 
feel!’ 

“  Soon  after  he  observed,  f  I  would 
give  one  of  these  legs  for  a  year  more 
of  life  ;  but  not  such  as  that  I  now  suf¬ 
fer  !’ 

“  At  Mr.  Nichols’  last  interview  with 
the  dying  doctor,  he  expressively  said, 
‘  Take  care  of  your  eternal  salvation — 
Remember  to  observe  the  Sabbath — Let 
it  never  be  a  day  of  business  ;  nor 
wholly  a  day  of  dissipation. — Let  my 


words  have  their  due  weight :  they  are 
the  words  of  a  dying  man.' 

“  M.  He  dry's  opinion  of  Religion. 
-—Religion  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world  ; 
it  forbids  nothing  but  what  would  injure 
our  minds,  and  enjoins  nothing  but  what 
tends  to  give  them  force  and  vigour.  True 
religion  is  the  only  remedy  against  sin, 
the  best  philosophy  of  the  wise,  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  afflicted,  th^  strength  of  the 
weak ,  the  riches  of  the  poor,  and  the 
support  of  the  dying.  Religion  gives 
part  of  its  reward  in  hand  here  below, 
and  gives  the  best  security  for  the  rest 
above.  It  is  best  understood  when  most 
practised.  - 

“  Religion  would  have  no  enemies 
if  it  were  not  an  enemy  to  vice.*' — Mas¬ 
sillon. 


“  Infidel  Enthusiasm. — The  propa¬ 
gators  of  infidelity  in  France  previous  to 
the  revolution,  were  so  assiduous  in 
spreading  it  far  and  wide,  that  they  an¬ 
nually  expended  £900,000  sterling  in 
purchasing,  printing,  and  distributing 
deistical  and  other  books,  in  order  to  cor¬ 
rupt  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  prepare 
them  for  desperate  measures.  Knowing 
this  fact,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  hor¬ 
rible  scenes  of  anarchy,  confusion,  and 
cruelty,  that  afterwards  were  exhibited, 
by  which  every  human  tie  and  sacred 
obligation  was  dissolved,  and  their  na¬ 
tures  seemed  changed  from  human  to  the 
most  brutal.” 


French  and  English  Dialogues,  on,  the 
Liberal  System ,  by  J.  F.  G.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Languages  and  Belle  Let- 
tres. — London  :  YVhitaker,  Treacher, 
and  Co. 

The  object  of  this  work,  as  its  title  im¬ 
plies,  is  to  facilitate  the  acquirement  of 
the  French  language,  upon  the  plan 
known  as  the  Hamiltonian  system,  which 
system,  however,  is  stated  in  the  preface 
to  have  existed  iC  more  than  two  centu¬ 
ries  before  Mr.  Hamilton  had  the  modesty 
to  claim,  and  the  good  fortune  to  obtain, 
the  honour  of  being  its  inventor.”  Whe- 
ther  this  be  true  or  not,  we  think  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  waste  time  in  enquiry,  being 
convinced  that  it  is  the  best  method  by 
which  languages  can  be  acquired  ;  and 
when  it  comes  into  general  use,  as  it  in¬ 
evitably  must,  that  it  will  be  an  immense 
saving  of  time  and  labour  to  the  student. 
The  dialogues  are  extracts  from  the  laugh¬ 
able  comedy  of  the  “  Bourgeois  Gentii- 
homme,”  of  Moliere,  the  selection  of 
which  as  affording  amusement  with  in¬ 
struction,  is  most  judicious.  The  author 
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tells  us  this  is  his  first  work  ;  we  trust  its 
success  will  animate  him  to  future  exer¬ 
tions. 

Each  sentence  is,  first  of  all,  printed 
in  French  ;  underneath  each  word  is  the 
literal  translation  ;  then  follows  a  free 
translation,  so  that  the  pupil  has  at  one 
view,  the  French,  with  an  interpretation 
of  each  word,  and  a  free  English  version 
of  the  sentence.  We  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  this  unpretending,  but  valuable 
little  volume  to  the  attention  of  all  those 
who  are  occupied  in  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing  the  French  language. 


A  Grammar  of  the  Italian  Language  ; 
or  a  Plain  and  Compendious  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Study  of  Italian.  By 
James  Paul  Cobbeit. 

The  author  of  this  Grammar  is  a  son 
of  Mr.  Cobbett,  the  political  writer.  We 
have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  ana¬ 
lyzing  its  contents ;  but  we  should  be 
wanting  in  justice  if  we  hesitated  to  ex¬ 
press  our  admiration  at  so  bold  an  at¬ 
tempt  by  one  so  young.  It  appears  to  be 
arranged  upon  the  plan  of  the  celebrated 
French  Grammar  of  his  father,  a  work 
which  has  long  been  known  as  the  best 
of  its  kind.  In  the  preface  to  the  work 
under  notice,  the  author  says,  [,  as  a 
learner,  have  found  every  grammarian 
deficient.  It  is  not  of  any  particular  work 
that  I  complain  ;  I  find  one  great  fault 
in  them  all  ;  it  is  the  want  of  clearness, 
the  want  of  reasons  and  explanations .” 
We  must  close  our  notice  of  this  book  with 
another  extract  from  the  preface.,  “  Next 
in  importance  to  the  well  understanding 
of  the  rules  and  principles  contained  in 
the  grammar,  comes  all  that  part  of  the 
study  which  may  be  called  exercise,  that 
is,  the  reading  of  Italian  books,  or  the 
translating  of  the  one  language  into  the 
other.  As  a  book  for  beginners  to  read, 
or  to  translate  from  Italian  into  English, 
there  is  one  that  I  think  it  useful  to  men¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  the  Comedies  of  Goldoni,  the 
style  of  which  is  at  once  easy  and  abound¬ 
ing  in  such  expressions  as  are  peculiar  to 
the  beautiful  language  in  which  they  are 
written.  In  making  translations,  the  Ita¬ 
lian  should  be  first  copied  on  the  one 
side  of  the  paper,  the  English  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  On  the  other.  Not  a  single  phrase  or 
word  ought  to  be  passed  by  without  the 
learner  being  satisfied  that  he  knows  the 
real  meaning  of  it,  and  that  he  has  put 
that  meaning  into  his  translation  ;  there 
is  nothing,  the  grammar  itself  alone  ex¬ 
cepted,  of  so  much  benefit  as  this  rigid 
translating.” 


<£tt£tcrm£  of  Qfartottg  Couutrtr?. 

THE  CEREMONY  OP  THE  MAY 

In  the  year  1449,  some  notable  person¬ 
ages,  master  goldsmiths  of  Paris,  agreed, 
as  an  act  of  devotion,  to  present  annually 
on  the  first  of  May,  at  midnight,  a  May , 
before  the  principal  door  of  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame.  They  elected  a  prince  for 
one  year  only,  who  was  to  settle  tlye  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  said  May. 

The  May  was  placed  on  a  pillar  in  the 
form  of  a  tabernacle,  in  the  several  faces 
of  which  were  small  niches  occupied  by 
different  figures  of  silk,  gold,  and  silver, 
representing  certain  histories,  and  below 
them  were  explanatory  inscriptions  in 
French  verse.  The  May  remained  at 
the  great  door  from  midnight  till  after 
vespers  the  next  day,  when  it  was  trans¬ 
ported,  together  with  the  pillar,  before 
the  image  of  the  virgin  near  the  choir, 
and  the  old  May  of  the  preceding  year 
was  removed  into  the  chapel  of  St.  Anne, 
to  be  kept  there  also  a  year.  This  cere¬ 
mony  was  regularly  observed  till  1607, 
when  the  goldsmiths  presented  to  the 
church  a  triangular  tabernacle  of  wood, 
very  curiously  worked,  in  which  three 
paintings  were  changed  annually,  and  the 
old  ones  hung  up  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Anne. 


ANCIENT  GREEK  CUSTOMS-— INDICATIONS 
OF  LOVE. 

For  the  Olio. 

To  know  whether  a  person  were  in 
love  or  not,  especial  care  was  taken  when 
he  came  to  a  feast,  to  observe  the  manner 
by  which  he  untied  his  garland,  and  the 
situation  in  which  he  placed  it.  The  gar¬ 
land  being  the  antecedent  to  the  disco¬ 
very  of  the  girdle,  the  eyes  of  the  guests 
were  fixed  till  they  could  ascertain  each 
symptom  so  accurately  as  to  form  a  con¬ 
clusion  if  the  youth  were  engaged  to  one 
object,  and  his  heart  definitively  set  upon 
it.  Atheneus  says,  “  A  riddle  has  been 
propounded  a  thousand  times  before  his 
days,  at  merry  meetings,  by  which  gues¬ 
ses  might  bring  things  to  light,  when  the 
other  symptoms  failed.” 

Another  sign  which  Sappho  and  Ca¬ 
tullus  give,  was  the  “  sonitu  suopte,  tin- 
tinant  aures,”  that  sudden  sound  of  beat¬ 
ing  in  the  ears,  which  is  said  to  indicate 
sudden  news,  or  the  secret  voice  of  the 
lover  communicating  by  unseen  power 
those  tidings  which  cannot  be  conveyed 
byr  corporeal  presence.  To  know  if  mu¬ 
tual  feelings  were  in  exercise  toward 
each  other,  the  person  took  a  leaf,  and 
putting  it  on  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  of 
the  left  hand,  struck  it  with  the  right.  If 
the  leaf  gave  a  crack,  the  operator  re- 
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joiced,  but  if  not,  a  deep  sigh  succeeded 
the  trial.  Theocritus  says,  <e  at  their 
feasts  the  Athenians  had  a  trick,  to  fasten 
a  long  stick  in  the  ground  with  another 
upon  it,  like  the  cross-beam  of  a  balance, 
with  a  pair  of  scales  hanging  to  it.  Un¬ 
der  the  scales  stood  a  couple  of  bowls 
filled  with  water,  and  under  the  water,  a 
statue  of  brass  gilded  and  called  the  manes , 
once  the  name  of  a  servant.  Now  the 
manner  was  for  such  as  were  in  love  with 
the  same  female,  and  would  willingly 
know  their  fortune  who  should  obtain 
her,  to  take  each  his  phial  of  brass,  to 
stand  at  some  distance,  and  having  drank 
as  much  as  he  liked,  with  a.  sudden  turn 
of  the  hand,  to  throw  the  remainder  into 
the  scales,  listening  to  the  sound  it  gave 
by  the  jerk.  He  that  could  do  this  well, 
so  as  to  make  the  scale  sink  and  strike  the 
image  hardest  on  the  head,  so  that  some 
of  the  wine  leaped  out  on  him,  presumed 
presently  upon  the  love  of  his  mistress, 
and  had  his  festal  privilege,  or  cake,  for 
his  labour.  Sometimes  they  flung  the 
liquor  on  the  bare  ground,  and  if  it  gave 
a  good  flash  it  was  counted  lucky  to  the 
lover.  Seldom  a  drinking  and  festive 
game  passed  without  such  trials.  To  this 
day,  persons  in  public  houses,  and  the 
streets,  unconscious  of  the  custom,  fling 
the  remaining  drops  out  of  a  jug  or  glass 
on  the  ground,  or  in  the  fire. 

Though  these  indications  were  brought 
into  repute  by  the  Athenian  lovers,  as  if 
ashamed  of  their  superstitious  omens,  they 
turned  them  to  the  people  of  Sicily.  But 
it  is  pretty  clear  that  nations,  ancient  and 
modern,  civilised  and  barbarous,  retain 
every  relic  which  reminds  them  of  the 
“  tender  passion,”  and,  if  not  openly 
acknowledged,,  are  nevertheless  depended 
on  by  the  occult  influence  with  which 
they  are  regarded.  Could  we  persuade 
ourselves  that  love  in  England  is  gone  out 
of  fashion,  and  interest  supplies  its  place, 
we  should  find  the  te  leer  and  the  ogle” 
supplant  the  “  melting  eye,” — the  artful 
flatteries  of  the  tongue  emanate  for  the 
heart-drawn  vows  of  eternal  affection, — 
and  every  indication  used  for  sinister  views, 
to  the  total  absence  of  that  passion  of  at¬ 
tachment  which  Nature  has  meant  should 
be  felt  reciprocally,  and  which  only  gives 
the  heart  the  true  enjoyment  of  happi¬ 
ness,  when  every  other  source  fails. 

Pylades. 


DIORAMA,  REGENT’S  PARK. 

'  There  are  few  exhibitions  in  this  me¬ 
tropolis  which  have  either  enjoyed  or 
deserved  the  support  and  patronage  which 


this  has  ;  and  it  would  say  little  indeed  for 
the  taste  of  our  country  if  it  were  not  so, 
seeing  the  interest,  as  well  as  intrinsic 
merit  of  the  various  productions  of  art 
which  have  here  been  submitted  to  the 
public.  We  cannot  hesitate  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  iu  saying,  that  the  views  at  present 
exhibiting  (Mount  St.  Gothard  at  the 
passage  Aux  Roches,  and  the  Interior  of 
Rheims  Cathedral,)  are  at  least  equal  to 
any  of  their  predecessors,  though  we  have 
not  forgotten  Brest  Harbour ,  Char¬ 
tres  Cathedral ,  or  Holyrood  Chapel , 
&c.  Indeed  we  entirely  agree  with  one 
of  the  first  painters  of  this  country,  who 
we  heard  observe,  on  seeing  the  view  of 
Mount  St.  Gothard ,  that  ee  it  is  certainly 
the  very  perfection  of  pictorial  illusion.” 
And  a  most  extraordinary  illusion  it  is, 
for  it  is  frequently7  a  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  to  convince  a  stranger  that  it  is 
merely  a  flat  surface — like  any  other  pic¬ 
ture — that  he  is  looking  at.  The  decep¬ 
tion  is  so  complete,  that  here  ct  seeing  is” 
scarcely  ‘c  believing.”  In  the  view  of 
Holyrood,  a  female  was  represented 
standing  with  her  back  towards  the  spec¬ 
tators  :  we  remember  visiting  this  with  a 
party  of  ladies,  when  one  of  them,  after 
looking  at  it  for  some  time,  said  “  that 
woman  acts  her  part  well,  however  !” — 
and  it  was  some  time  before  she  could  be 
made  to  believe  it  was  e  only  a  painting.’ 

The  view  of  the  interior  of  Rheims 
Cathedral  is  painted  by  Mons.  Bouton, 
and  is  nlost  highly  creditable  to  his  skill 
in  this  curious  and  pleasing  branch  of 
art.  The  architecture  of  this  building 
is  of  nearly  the  same  era  as  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey,  but  rather  anterior  to  it.  Its 
grandeur  and  simplicity  are  very  impos¬ 
ing,  as  indeed  are  most  of  the  old 
gothic  churches,  both  ,  of  France  and 
England  ;  and  in  this  instance  ample 
justice  has  been  done  to  the  subject  by 
the  painter,  the  perspective  is  perfect, 
and,  down  to  the  most  trifling  minutia, 
ev&ry  thing  is  reality  itself,  at  least  to 
the  eye  ;  for  instance,  a  dirty  deal  board 
and  a  lamp  on  the  pillar  at  the  left 
hand,  a  banner  standing  against  that  to 
the  right,  appear  as  if  they  were  actually 
detached,  and  a  lover  of  cleanliness 
would  long  to  go  and  sweep  off*  the 
cobwebs  from  behind  a  picture  near  the 
altar.  If  we  were  disposed  to  be  a  little 
hypercritical,  we  should  say  that  there  is 
scarcely  enough  of  light  thrown  through 
the  beautiful  painted  window  at  the  end, 
and  that  the  wood- work  of  the  stalls  and 
organ  are  not  equal  to  the  rest  of  the 
picture.  By  the  by,  the  organ  i^  placed 
in  one  of  the  trancepts,  like  that  in  Win¬ 
chester  Cathedral  ;  we  believe,  however, 
it  is  as  unusual  in  France  as  it  is  in  Eng- 
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land,  though  they  do  not  place  them  as 
we  do  on  the  skreen,  dividing  the  choir 
from  the  nave,  but  generally  over  the 
west  door. 

The  view  of  Saint  Gotharb,  taken 
from  Fadio,  the  principal  town  of  the 
Val  Levantine,  is  painted  bv  Mons.  Da¬ 
guerre,  and  it  would  indeed  be  a  difficult 
task  to  find  words  to  praise  it  too  highly. 
All  that  art  can  effect  has  here  been  done, 
and  Nature  herself  could  scarcely  wish 
this,  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  inter¬ 
esting  of  her  works,  to  be  more  faithfully 
or  beautifully  represented. 

The  view  consists  of  the  mountains  of 
Saint  Gothard  and  Val  Bedreto,  seen 
through  a  chasm  where  the  Tersin 
rolls  under  a  bridge  seen  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  picture..  The  falling  of  the 
water  is  extremely  well  managed,  and,  to 
complete  the  deception,  the  roaring  of  the 
torrent  is  imitated.  But  the  chief,  or  ra¬ 
ther  the  highest  merit  of  the  work,  we 
conceive  to  be  tire  difference  shown  in  the 
light  or  shade  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
picture  ;  that  on  the  right  being  direct , 
and  that  on  the  left  reflected.  We  are 
not  aware  of  ever  having  seen  this 
attempted  to  be  distinguished,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  we  never  did  with  anything  like 
Mons.  Daguerre’s  success.  The  rents  and 
chasms  in  the  rocks,  the  stunted  trees, 
the  darkness  of  the  abyss  through  which 
the  Tersin  rolls, — in  fact  the  whole  scene 
is  nature  herself,  and  in  recommending  it 
to  our  leaders’  notice,  which  we  do  most 
heartily,  we  can  only  add  that  a  journey 
to  Switzerland,  via  “  The  Diorama,  Re¬ 
gent’s  Park,”  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
and  interesting,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
least  expensive  and  troublesome  tours  they 
can  take. 

guertfcittana. 


A  RACE  OF  TEN  THOUSAND. 

In  the  attack  of  Toulouse,  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  anxious  to  monopolise  all  the 
glory,  made  their  movement  a  little  too 
soon,  before  they  were  supported  by  the 
British  troops.  The  consequence  was, 
they  got  into  a  fire  their  nerves  could  not 
sustain,  and  the  whole  of  them  set  off  on 
the  full  run  to  the  rear.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  regarded  them  for  some  time, 
expecting  they  would  stop  in  the  rear  of 
the  English,  who  had  moved  forwards, 
and  obliged  the  French  to  retire  ;  but  no 
such  thing,  they  absolutely  ran  off  out 
of  sight — when  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
exclaimed,  “  Well !  hang  me  if  ever  I 
saw  ten  thousand  men  run  a  race  be¬ 
fore.”  — 

CARDS. 

Pieces  of  pasteboard,  of  an  oblong 
figure  and  different  sizes,  made  into  packs 


of  fifty-two  in  number,  and  used,  byway 
of  amusement,  in  different  games.  They 
are  painted  with  various  figures,  namely, 
hearts,  spades,  diamonds,  clubs,  and 
kings  and  queens.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  introduced  in  the  fourteenth  century 
to  divert  Charles  VI.,  King  of  France, 
who  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  melancholy. 
By  the  hearts,  coeurs,  were  meant  the 
gens  de  ehoeur,  choirmen,  or  ecclesias¬ 
tics,  instead  of  which  the  Spaniards  use 
chalices.  The  spades,  in  Spanish,  espadas, 
swords,  were  intended  to  represent  the 
nobility,  who  wore  swords  or  pikes.- — 
The  diamonds,  or  carreaux,  designated 
the  order  of  citizens  or  merchants.  The 
trefle,  trefoil  leaf,  or  clover  grass,  was 
an  emblem  of  the  husbandman  ;  this  is 
called  clubs  with  us,  because  the  Spa¬ 
niards  have  bastos,  clubs,  on  their  cards. 
The  knaves  represent  the  servants  of 
the  knights.  Tiie  four  kings  were  in¬ 
tended  for  David,  Alexander,  Caesar, 
and  Charlemagne,  who  established  the 
four  great  monarchies  of  the  Jews, 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Franks.  The 
four  queens  were  supposed  to  represent 
Argine,  i.  e.  regina,  the  queen  by 
descent,  Esther,  Judith,  and  Pallas. 
The  moulds  or  blocks  used  for  making 
cards,  were  exactly  like  those  which 
were  shortly  afterwards  used  in  the  ma^ 
king  of  books.  — — 

AMENDE  HONORABLE. 

An  infamous  kind  of  punishment  for¬ 
merly  inflicted  in  France  on  traitors,  pa- 
ricides,  or  sacrilegious  persons,  who  were 
to  go  naked  to  the  shirt,  with  a  torch  in 
their  hand  and  a  rope  about  their  neck, 
into  a  church  or  a  court,  to  beg  pardon  of 
God,  the  court,  and  the  injured  party. 

A  RHYMING  SOLICITOR. 

Tiie  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Wheatstone, 
solicitor,  of  Chancery-lane,  which  was 
proved  the  other  day,  commences  in  the 
following  manner  : — ■ 

11  As  to  all  my  worldly  goods  now  or  to  be  in 
store, 

I  give  to  my  beloved  wife  and  her’s,  for  ever¬ 
more  ; 

I  give  all  freely  !  I  no  limit  fix  ! 

This  is  my  will,  and  she’s  executrix.” 

F — —  went  to  see,  at  one  of  our  places 
for  sights,  a  skull,  which  he  was  religi¬ 
ously  assured  was  the  skull  of  Oliver 
,  Cromwell.  “  It  is  extremely  small,”  said 
he,  admiringly.  “  Bless  you,  Sir,  it  was 
his  skull  when  he  was  a  little  boy.” 


Epigram  on  hearing  it  remarked,  that  a 
Gentleman  who  passed  a  good  deal  oj .  his 
time  with  a  married  Lady ,  misused  it. 

If  his  time’s  passed  with  Madame,  (however 
abused), 

How  can  it  be  possibly  said  'Us  Miss- used  ? 
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Wednesday,  April  28. 

St,  Vitalis. — High  Water  44m  aft  5  Morn — dm  aft  6  After. 

St  Vitalis. — Our  saint  is  honoured  as  the  principal  patron  of  Ravenna,  in  which  place  he  suf¬ 
fered  martyrdom  during  the  persecution  of  Nero,  a-d.  62.  St.  Vitalis  was  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  Milan,  and  is  said  to  have  been  father  of  Saints  Gervasius  and  Protasius. 
He  was  stretched  on  a  rack,  and,  after  enduring  other  torments,  was  buried  alive 
in  a  part  of  the  city  called  the  Palm-tree,  in  Ravenna,  as  Fortunatus  informs  us  in 
his  Acts. 

Thursday,  April  29.  , 

St.  Robert. — Moon’s  First  Quarter  b Am  after  7  After. 
it.  Robei't. — This  saint,  who  was  a  native  of  Champagne,  became  abbot  of  Molesme-  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  Cistercian  order,  one  of  the  severest  of  the  many  reformations 
of  St.  Benedict,  They  derived  their  name  from  Cistercium  or  Cisteaux,  a  woody 
place  five  leagues  from  Dijon,  where  the  monks  of  St.  Robert’s  new  reformation 
at  first  resided- 

April  2b,  1779- — Expired,  in  his  fifty-fifth  year  at  Pershore,  in  Worcestershire,  the  Rev.  John 
Ash,  LL.D.,  an  efninent  dissenting  minister,  author  of  a  clever  “  English  Gram¬ 
mar,”  “  The  Complete  English  Dictionary,”  “Sentiments  on  Education,”  and 
other  works.  Of  all  his  writings  none  is  so  much  esteemed  as  his  Dictionary, 
which  at  this  day  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  useful 
books  of  reference  ever  published. 

Friday,  April  30. 

St.  Maximus  Martyr ,  a.d.  250. — Sun  rises  40m  after  4 — sets  21  m  after  7- 
April  3  ',  60, — Died,  at  the  instance  of  Nero,  by  phlebotomy,  the  famed  Latin  poet,  Lucan, 

’  jet.  27,  author  of  the  historical  narrative  poem  Pharsalia.  In  this  work,  the 
only  one  of  his  pieces  preserved,  he  has  given  a  vivid  account  of  the  civil  wars 
between  Pompey  and  Cee?ar.  So  masterly  and  natural  are  the  descriptions  of 
Lucan,  that  you  almost  imagine  the  scenes  he  portrays  are  before  you,  Instead  of 
only  reading  of  them. 

Saturday  May  1.  * 

St.  Sigismund,  King  of  Burgundy,  mar.  « th  Century. 

Amongst  the  many  birds  proclaiming  May, 

(Decking  the  fields  in  holiday’s  array, 

Striving  who  shall  surpasse  in  bravery,) 

Mark  the  fair  bloominge  of  the  hawthorne-tree. 

May  Bay — The  return  of  this  pleasant  season,  though  shorn  of  much  of  its  festivities,  still 
firings  its  pleasures.  The  country-people,  as  of  old,  yet  deck  their  houses  and 
churches  with  the  fragrant  blossoms  on  May-day,  as  they  do  with  holly  at  Christ¬ 
mas.  Spenser  the  tenderest  of  poets,  thus  pleasingly  pictures  the  festival  of  the 
season  in  the  olden  period:— 

Youths’  folk  now  flocken  every  where. 

To  gather  May-buskets  and  smelling  breere, 

And  home  they  hasten  the  posts  to  dight, 

And  all  the  kirk-pillars  ere  day-iight, 

With  hawthorne-buds,  and  sweet  eglantine, 

And  girionds  of  roses,  and  sops  in  wine. 

May  Poles,  May  Fairs,  and  May  Games,  are  as  old  as  any  English  sports  we  have 
on  record.  May  Poles  may  still  be  seen  in  some  of  our  villages,  decorated  to-day 
with  garlands,  for  the  young  people  to  dance  around. 

May  1,  1821. — Died  Miss  Richmal  Mangnali,  a  lady  who  has  written  some  valuable  educational 
works;  among  these  is  the  popular  school  book,  Miscellaneous  Questions.  She 
also  wrote  a  volume  of  poems  of  no  ordinary  merit,  entitled  Leisure  Hours. 

Sunday,  May  2. 

THIRD  SUNDAY  AFTER  EASTER. 

Less,  for  the  Day,  3  chap  Deut.  morn. — 5  chap.  Deut.  even 
St.  Athanasius,  died  A  d.  303. 

May  2,  1579 — Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to-day  escaped  from  Lochleven  Castle,  where  she  had 
been  imprisoned  by  the  confederate  nobles.  Her  escape  was  effected  by  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Young  Douglas,  brother  to  the  governor  of  the  castle. 

'  Monday,  May  3. 

Holy  Cross  Day. — High  Water  56 m  aft  10  Morn — 26m  aft  II  After. 

St.  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  undertook  a  journey  into  Pa¬ 
lestine  in  326,  out  of  a  desire  of  visiting  the  holy  places  there.  On  her  arrival  at 
Jerusalem,  she  was  inspired  with  a  great  desire  of  finding  the  identical  cross  on 
which  Christ  had  suffered.  The  pious  Empress,  therefore,  ordered  the  prophane 
buildings  to  be  pulled  down, -and,  on  digging  to  a  great  depth,  they  discovered 
three  crosses  ;  not  knowing  which  was  the  true  cross,  the  bishop  Macarius  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  empress  to  cause  the  crosses  to  be  carried  to  a  female  at  the  point  of 
death.  The  crosses  were  singly  applied  to  the  sufferer,  who  perfectly  recovered 
by  the  touch  of  them,  the  other  two  having  been  tried  in  vain. 

Tuesday,  May  4. 

St  Godard,  Bish.  died  ad.  1038. — Sun  rises  32 m  after  A — sets  20m  after  7 
May  1,  i;bf>. —  Died  in  Paris,  at  the  age  of  80,  Barthelemy,  stiled  the  Nestor  of  Frcncti  Litera¬ 
ture,  and  author  of  that  justly  celebrated  work,  “  The  Travels  of  Anacharsis  in 
Greece.”  His  mind  seems  to  have  been  an  immense  treasure  of  every  thing  that 
could  purify  the  morals,  peifect  the  taste,  render  man  more  dear  to  man,  and  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  splendour  of  his  country. 

Erratum. — Page  255,  col.  1,  for  Carlisle  read  Carlile. 
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ILLUSTRATED  ARTICLE. 


Cato  af  U)t  Cajtotcg ; 

OR, 

EVENINGS  AT  ARGENTEINS. 
The  First  Evening. 


Clje  iSetljronctf. 

A  TALE  OF  LICHFIELD. 
BT  HORACE  GUILFORD. 

For  the  Olio. 


What  must  the  King  do  now  ?  Must  he  submit  ? 
The  King  shall  do  it.  Must  he  be  deposed  ? 
The  King  shall  be  contented  1  Must  he  love 
The  name  of  King? — o’  God’s  name  let  it  go  ! 
I’ll  give  my  jewels  for  a  set  of  beads. 

My  goi^eous  palace  for  a  hermitage, 

My  gay  apparel  for  an  alms-man’s  gown. 

My  figured  goblets  for  a  maple  dish, 

My  sceptre  for  a  palmer’s  walking-st  ,ff. 

My  subjects  for  a  pair  of  carved  saints, 

And  my  large  kingdom  for  a  little  grave. 

Shakspeare. 

A  cloudy  but  magnificent  sun-set  was 
closing  an  autumnal  day  in  1398,  over 
the  vast  forest  of  Cannock,  when  two 
horsemen,  diverging  from  the  principal 
18 — Vol.  V.  S 


road  that  led  to  Lichfield,  struck  into  a 
path  whose  short  green  sward  showed 
how  rarely  it  was  trodden.  Huge  groups 
of  oak  and  beech  waved  over  their  heads, 
and  the  ripe  mast  either  hung  in  many 
tinted  clusters  on  the  branches,  or  strewed 
the  turf,  where  they  mingled  with  the 
stained  leaves  which  September’s  gusts 
had  already  begun  to  separate  from  their 
still  verdant  brethren. 

The  taller  of  the  two  riders  was  of  a 
commanding,  though  slight  figure,  his 
limbs,  of  perfect  symmetry,  were  disclosed 
by  the  tight  crimson  hose  of  fine  cloth 
which  appeared  beneath  his  short  riding 
mantle  ;  the  ease  with  which  he  managed 
his  Barbary  courser  showed  to  full  advan¬ 
tage  the  graceful  strength  of  his  person, 
and  his  countenance,  which  revealed  the 
highest  order  of  patrician  beauty,  was  set 
off  by  a  broad  flat  cap  of  costly  sable, 
confined  around  his  while  forehead  and 
jet  black  curls  with  a  massy  chain  of  de¬ 
licately  wrought  gold,  clasped  by  an  im¬ 
mense  ruby  which  fastened  a  single  scar¬ 
let  feather,  drooping  backwards  over  the 
cap  ;  a  hood  of  azure  velvet,  lined  with 
ermine,  hung  down  over  his  mantle. 
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which  was  of  the  same  materials ;  a 
noble  ger-falcon,  in  similar  livery,  sat 
sedately  on  his  wrist,  the  semi-tones  of  her 
Milan  bells  being  the  sole  sound  that 
mingled  with  the  moaning  wind,  as  with 
tranquil  pace  they  traversed  the  winding 
glades  of  the  old  wood. 

His  companion  was  of  a  very  different 
calibre.  Coarse,  yet  not  unhandsome, 
features,  great  breadth  of  chest  and  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  arms  and  thighs  like  the  brawns 
of  Hercules,  seemed  somewhat  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  stature  of  their  owner,  who 
appeared  below  the  middle  size.  Again, 
a  quantity  of  light  hair,  a  florid  com¬ 
plexion,  and  blue  eyes,  could  not  divest 
his  countenance  of  an  evil  expression  that 
seemed  to  live  in  every  lineament.  He 
was  in  a  close  buff  jerkin,  his  mantle  and 
bonnet  of  coarse  blue  cloth  ;  and  though 
the  broad  belt  round  his  middle  occasion¬ 
ally  displayed  to  the  gale  more  weapons 
of  offence  than  seemed  needful,  few  would 
notice  them  whose  attention  had  once 
rested  on  the  baldric  itself,  which  was  of 
red  leather,  and  had  the  following  extra¬ 
ordinary  legend  embroidered  on  it  in  let¬ 
ters  of  silver  : — 


ec  I  am  Captain  Warner,  commander 
of  a  troop  of  robbers,  an  enemy  to  God, 
without  pity  and  without  mercy.” 

The  forest,  as  they  pursued  its  twining 
path,  began  at  length  to  scatter  its  mighty 
oaks  in  wider  glades  of  hill  and  dale  ;  a 
bright  rapid  brook  glimmered  shyly  in  the 
waning  light,  and  coppices  of  weeping- 
birch  and  alder  drooped  over  its  border 
of  luxuriant  mosses.  At  length,  two  or 
three  steep  gables  and  turrets  began  to 
disclose  their  dreary  battlements  over  the 
trees,  and  the  last  mentioned  rider  here 
began  to  manifest  increasing  signs  of  im¬ 
patience  y  he  shook  his  head,  bit  his  lips, 
cast  a  disturbed  look  before  and  behind, 
and  at  length  broke  the  silence  which  his 
companion  seemed  so  determined  to  main¬ 
tain,  and  which  other  circumstances  than 
the  loneliness  of  the  place,  anti  the  dull 
motion  of  their  steeds,  appeared  to  render 
intolerable  to  him. 

“  My  Lord  of  Courtnaye  is  then  re¬ 
solved  to  beard  Sir  Lionel,  defy  the  Fran¬ 
ciscan,  and,  in  the  teeth  of  the  mitred 
Confessor  himself, — wed,  at  all  hazards, 
the  Lady  Sybil  V* 

f‘  Hazards  t”  exclaimed  the  nobleman 
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haughtily,  and  move  addressing  himself 
than  his  companion, — who  talks  of 
hazards  when  Richard  of  Bourdeaux  is 
my  fast  friend  ?  What  though  Sir  Lionel 
be  Lord  of  the  broad  acres  of  Helmhurst, 
and  by  my  thrice  abhorred  espousals  wiih 
Rosamund  Biddulph,  has  some  claim  to 
term  me  fair  brother, — was  she  not  ever 
a.  fantastic,  peevish  woman  ?  was  I  not 
her  thrall?  a  very  boy  to  be  whipped 
with  splenetic  upbraidings  whenever  my 
feet  wandered  to  another  bower  ?  For 
the  two  tedious  years  I  wore  her  chain, 
was  riot  our  bed  barren,  as  our  board  was 
delightless  ?  And  is  she  not  now  dead  ? — - 
to  the  world  at  least, ”  he  added,  in  a 
fierce  but  subdued  tone,  as  he 'caught  his 
follower’s  grim  smile.  He  paused,  and 
continued.  ’Tis  true,  the  Bishop  loves 
me  not  at  heart,  and,  could  he  find  a 
pretext  to  evade  the  will  of  his  sovereign, 
would  think  lightly  of  ennobling  his 
familv  though  with  the  house  of  Court- 
naye  ;  he  would  fain,  forsooth,  leave  his 
pretty  orphan  niece  to  the  guidance  of  her 
own  free  choice.” 

To  the  choice  namely,”  said  Warner, 
“  of  such  a  haggard  as  the  Knight  of 
Helmhurst? — read  I  not  that  scornful 
look  aright,  my  Lord  of  Courtnaye?  Yet 
he  may  be  scorned  and  safely, — a  vision¬ 
ary  fool  of  chivalrous  dreams.” 

Nay,  Warner,  wrong  not  Lionel 
Biddulph,  he  is  brave.” 

<e  Granted,  my  Lord  ;  but  he  lacks  the 
wisdom  to  make  bravery  a  thing  of  price; 
squares  every  thing  by  what  he  terms  the 
rule  of  right,  and  would  rather  die  a 
saintly  martyr,  than  become  by  hardi¬ 
hood  a  golden-helmed  warrior.” 

“  By  plunder ,  thou  wodld'st  say, 
gentle  Captain  ?” 

<f  Name  it  as  you  will — him  you  might 
easily  overcrow  ;  but  the  Franciscan — 
this  Warden  of  the  Minorites,  my  Lord?” 

“  Well !  and  the  Franciscan  ?  True, 
he  has  had  an  audience  with  De  Burg- 
hill,  and  has  proffered  disclosures  which 
might  relieve  the  worthy  Dominican  from 
his  present  dilemma  between  gratitude  to 
his  king  and  love  for  his  niece.” 

4f  Add  also,  between  his  liking  to  Sir 
Lionel,  and  his  aversion  to  the  (so  called) 
wild  Lord  Walter  de  Courtnaye.” 

“  And  let  him  feel  aversion,  so  long 
as  he  dares  not  profess  it  against  him 
whom  King  Richard  del'ghts  to  honour  !” 

“  But  did  not  Father  John,— I  cry 
mercy  !  I  mean  his  translated  Lordship  of 
Landaff, — -did  he  not  seize  on  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Warden  ?” 

“  Far  from  it  !  a  certain  wrong-headed 
■honest)', — a  quality  not  to  be  found  in 
Ahy  rubric.  Captain, — made  him  coldly 
-decline  any  private  allegations  against  a 
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person  of  such  high  rank  (l  thank  him  1) 
and  so  high  in  the  king’s  favour  (I  thank 
the  king  !)  as  the  Baron  de  Courtnaye  1” 
A  pause  of  some  minutes  ensued,  when 
Warner  once  more  interrupted  the  moody 
Lord . 

“  Why,  then,  the  Dominican  is  fight¬ 
ing  for  you  with  one  weapon,  while  he 
supplies  your  adversary  with  another.” 

Not  so  l  to-morroW  thou  knowest  is 
his  enthronement,  and  the  old  Minister  of 
Saint  Mary  arid  Saint  Chad  never  wit¬ 
nessed,  I  warrant  thee,  a  pomp  like  that 
which  will  usher  him  into  her  broad 
aisles !  ” 

Still,  Lord  Baron,”  said  Warner, 
and  his  bold  eye  surveyed  the  dusky 
mansion,  which  displayed  its  massy  front 
in  the  twilight,  amid  (he  gloomy  tossing 
boughs,  with  as  much  uneasiness  as  he 
durst  display  to  the  fiery  noble,— still 
you  say  not  the  result  of  the  Warder’s  in¬ 
terview  ” 


f‘  Simply  this, — the  Lord  Bishop  is  to 
give  him  public  audience  in  the  very 
Cathedral  itself, — before  the  Plantagenet 
and  his  whole  court — nobles,  prelates., 
abbots  !  in  a  word,  the  mighty  secret  is  to 
be  told  to  whoever  chooses  to  hear  it.” 

“  Then,  I  conclude,  your  lordship  relies 
on  your  faithful  Warner  to  close  this 
dangerous  friar's  mouth,  lest  his  false¬ 
hood  bring  peril  to  his  soul,  or  breathe 
an  imputation  on  the  heir  of  the  long  line 
of  De  Courtnaye  ?” 

(e  There  needs  not,  man  ! — ’tis  done 
already.  But,  Captain,  cerles  thou  art  a 
niggard  to-night !  thou  lookest  at  those 
old  gables  and  pinnacles  as  if  they  con¬ 
tained  a  magician,  instead  of  the  blazing 
fire,  the  savoury  haunch,  and  the  lus¬ 
cious  pigment  that  is  to  refresh  thy  mas¬ 


ter  1” 

Warner  checked  his  steed  at  the  word, 
but  as  suddenly  spurring  him,  he  exe¬ 
cuted  a  la  volta  that,  only  shewed  his 
rider’s  perfect  masterdom. 

If  I  seem  a  niggard,  my  lord,  it  is 
from  the  fear  that  these  old  arid  desolate 
halls  will  scarcely  afford  that  refreshment 
and  repose,  which,  may  present  the  most 
favoured  and  the  handsomest  knight  of  all 


King  Richard’s  court  in  his  best  favour, 
before  the  dames  and  maidens  of  Lichfield 


to-morrow.” 

“  ’Tis  well,  Robert  ; — but  is  it  not 
strange  that  thou  hast  never  asked  me 
why  i  drew  thee  from  the  high  road,  and 
those  cheery  lodgings  at  the  Golden  Horse 
in  Hedgford,  where  we  have  the  brownest 
old  ale,  the  warmest  beds,  and  the  most 
debonnaire  damsels  to  wait  our  bidding, 
for  thine  ill-looking  hold,  which  thou 
visitest  as  -rarely  as  an  owl  the  sun-shine  ? 
When  I  .proposed  it,  thy  brow  lowered® 
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even  as  now  ;  and  had  I  not  matter  of 
weight  to  divert  me  hither,  I  had  scarce 
withstood  the  reluctance  thou  didst  betray 
in  making  a  Norman  nobleman  the  guest 
of  a  robber  chief.” 

“  Now,  by  my  father’s  beard  !”  War¬ 
ner  was  fiercely  beginning,  when  he 
changed  as  suddenly. — “  Your  lordship 
hath  reason  to  know  that  I  never  offer 
words  of  expostulation  where  deeds  may 
stand  instead.  This  old  house  shall  al¬ 
ways  welcome  you,  if  cold  cheer,  ragged 
tapestry,  clattering  windows,  and  doors 
that  are  equally  divided  with  myself  be¬ 
tween  admitting  and  excluding  guests,  are 
over-matched  in  your  mind  by  the  hot 
meat,  the  mantling  flaggon,  and  the  hear¬ 
ty  welcome  I  can  still  afford  you !— - 
Would  he  were,”  he  continued  inter¬ 
nally,  in  the  deepest  pool  of  the  forest 
ere  he  taxed  either  of  them  !” 

“  To  bring  the  matter  to  a  close,”  said 
Lord  Courtnaye,  with  an  air  in  which 
badinage  strove  with  a  slight  tinge  of  em¬ 
barrassment,  as  we  are  now  about  to 
tumble  into  the  moat, — and  in  sooth  thy 
manor  hall  of  Edial  is  none  of  the  most 
inviting,  Mercy  on  me  !  those  tall  chim¬ 
neys  and  frowning  parapets  sympathize 
with  thee  in  showing  me  small  welcome  ! 
— and  that  straggling  clock-tower,  too  ! 
But  now,  Robert,  what  would’st  thou  say 
if  I  told  thee  1  had  sent,  before,  certain 
well-stored  purveyors  to  give  us  welcome 
here  ?” 

Warner’s  bold  and  fierce  face  blanked 
at  once,  and  he  looked  absolutely  aghast ; 
his  lips  parted,  and  the  large  white  teeth 
between,  made  him  appear  a  perfect  he¬ 
raldic  head. 

“  Trie  fiends  are  not  so  unemployed  !” 
he  exclaimed,  as  if  to  himself.  te  Know 
ye  not,  Baron  of  Courtnaye,  that  the  sun 
himself  scarcely  dares  visit  these  old 
towers,  such  is  the  protecting  gloom  this 
great  forest  throws  around  them  ? — Their 
moat  knows  only  the  green  faces  of  the 
boughs,  and  their  chambers  have  not  light 
to  thank  the  day  for  !  Midnight  alone 
confesses  that  they  are  inhabited,  and 
midnight  alone  looks  gladdened  at  their 
inhabitants.” 

“  The  Franciscan  is  here ,  however ,” 
said  Courtnaye,  endeavouring  to  brave 
with  affected  coolness  the  agitation  of  the 
robber  chief. 

“  The  Franciscan, my  lord  ! — you  have 
not  been  so  mad  ?”  exclaimed  Warner  ; 
and  then  throwing  off  all  restraint,  “  if, 
at  least,  you  have,  I  wash  my  hands  of 
you  and  your  plots  !  Was  it  not  enough 
that  you  assumed  so  arrogantly  as  to  drag 
me  to  mine  own  house,  whither  you  were 
not  invited?  Nay,  frown  not,  proud 
peer  ! — at  least  I  am  only  your  inferior  in 
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guilt;  in  pride  of  heart,  ay,  in  power, 
I  am  your  equal ;  and  in  thews  and  si¬ 
news,  your  superior — far  your  superior, 
though  I  must  own,  your  lordship’s  title 
is  rather  written  in  your  own  dark  bosom, 
than  blazoned,  as  I  bear  mine,  boldly  on 
my  breast  /” 

The  Baron  Walter  chafed,  but  inly, 
and  then  soothingly  said. 

“  A  most  sublime  bravado,  truly  1  and 
if  words  could  win  an  escutcheon,  nay, 
a  coronet,  truly,  good  Robert,  thou  wert 
not  far  from  the  peerage.  Nay,  clutch  not 
that  honourable  belt  of  thine,  nor  plunge 
so  pitilessly  thv  knightly  spurs  into  thy 
jaded  steed  !  Thou  knowesi  I  am  in  thy 
power ;  and,  for  mv  part,  if  thou  wilt 
only  refrain  from  shewing  those  boar’s 
tusks  for  the  future,  when  I  take  some 
freedom  with  thee  or  thy  place  of  rest, 
I  will  frankly  forgive  thee  the  rash  speech 
thou  hast  directed  against  a  born  and  de¬ 
scended  nobleman  !” 

Warner  had  by  this  time  recovered 
somewhat  of  his  presence  of  mind,  and 
muttering  sullenly  about  his  apprehension 
of  ill  provisions,  he  sounded  a  horn  sus¬ 
pended  at  the  outer  portal  of  the  draw¬ 
bridge,  it  was  answered  by  a  deeply 
clanging  bell  from  the  single  and  aspiring 
tower  that  rose  in  the  centre  of  the  build¬ 
ing  ;  lights  glanced  from  window  to  win¬ 
dow  of  the  old  hall,  till  now  so  blank 
and  dismal,  the  drawbridge  fell,  and  the 
clattering  horse-hoofs,  the  thundering 
gates,  and  voices  in  various  tones,  ushered 
under  an  umbered  blaze  of  torch-light 
the  travellers  to  their  abode  for  the  night. 

The  wild  and  sonorous  gusts  of  a  Sep¬ 
tember  evening  were  just  beginning  to 
swell  around  the  old  neglected  rooms  of 
Edial  Hall ;  a  pale  lamp  glimmered  in 
one  apartment,  which  we  must  now  ap¬ 
proach.  It  was  vaulted  ;  the  roof  had 
been  painted  with  the  Fight  of  Ronces- 
valles,  but  time  and  damp  had  much  ef¬ 
faced  the  once  glowing  colours.  Where 
the  painting  ended,  a  gaudy  tapestry  sus¬ 
pended  on  pegs  round  the  chamber,  still 
showed  in  its  fading  colours  various  le¬ 
gends  of  monkish  or  romantic  fiction.  A 
few  brands  lay  half  expiring  on  the  hearth 
-—the  narrow  lancet  windows  seemed 
nearly  ready  to  burst  with  the  wind — 
while  the  rain,  which  began  to  patter  on 
the  horn  lattice,  trickled  even  on  the 
floor.  The  sole  tenant  of  this  dismal 
apartment  was  a  man  of  stately  mein, 
somewhat  advanced  in  years,  habited  in 
the  dress  of  the  Gray  Friars  or  Minorites, 
as  they  were  called. 

Solitude,  however,  seemed  to  be  any¬ 
thing  than  tranquillity  to  him  ;  the  fre¬ 
quent  and  apparently  forced  application 
he  made  to  a  broad  parchment  manus- 
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script  which,  at  the  slightest  noise,  he 
thrust  hastily  into  the  innermost  folds  of 
his  raiment,  could  scarcely  control  his 
agitation  ;  ever  and  anon  he  would  pace 
the  room,  survey  the  grim  tapestried  walls 
around  him,  and  seem  as  though  he  wish¬ 
ed  for  the  wings  of  a  dove  to  emancipate 
him  from  his  thraldom.  In  the  midst  of 
his  agitation  he  sank  upon  his  knees,  and 
appeared  mentally  imploring  the  aid  of 
Heaven.  His  cowl  falling  back,  dis¬ 
closed  his  pale  high  forehead,  his  silver- 
white  tonsure,  his  intelligent,  but  deeply 
furrowed  features,  and  the  fine  formation 
of  his  mouth.  As  the  mingled  gleams  of 
the  lamp  and  fire-light  shot  changefully 
over  him,  he  looked  like  some  martyr 
of  old  awaiting  the  hour  of  torture  and 
death. 

On  a  sudden  his  attention  seemed  with¬ 
drawn  from  his  agony  of  prayer  ;  he  rose 
hastily  from  his  knees,  and  gazed  ear¬ 
nestly  towards  one  side  of  the  room  where 
a  light  timid  footstep  was  now  heard — the 
tapestry  rustled,  and  in  the  next  moment 
a  yision  entered,  which  he  might  have 
well  deemed  that  of  an  angel,  had  not  the 
grief  and  terror  of  the  countenance,  as 
well  as  the  complaining  tones  of  the  voice, 
convinced  him  that  his  visitant  was  a  mor¬ 
tal  like  himself,  and  (like  himself,  too,) 
unhappy. 

It  was  a  female  figure  tall  and  majestic, 
whose  pale  and  flowing  hair  had  a  nar¬ 
row  circlet  of  gold  that  denoted  her  to  be 
noble,  the  long  black  robe  of  silk  con¬ 
fined  by  a  girdle  of  large  pearls, — the 
hesitating  step, — the  clasped  hands,-- -the 
streaming  eye,  combined  to  shew  the  Fran¬ 
ciscan  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  no 
angel  it  is  true,  but  of  one  of  the  fairest 
of  the  daughters  of  men  suffering  too  her 
full  share  of  the  sorrows  of  mortality. 

“  Am  I  then,”  exclaimed  the  friar, 
gazing  on  this  apparition  with  perplexed 
emotion, — “  Holy  Francis  !  am  I  to  have 
a  companion  in  my  terrors  and  my 
bonds  ?” 

<rAlas!  holy  father,”  the  unknown 
began  in  the  softest  tones,  “  it  were  well 
for  her,  if  such  were  the  only  companion 
that  approached  the  thraldom  of  the 
wretched  Rosamund  de  Courtnaye.” 

The  friar  started,  with  trembling  hands 
advanced  the  lamp  to  her  features,  and 
almost  dropping  it  in  his  emotion,  ex¬ 
claimed — “  The  Lady  de  Courtnaye  ? 
and  here? — here,  where  I  deemed  that 
murder  was  brooding  only  for  my  own 
worthless  life  ;  here,  where  I  was  brought 
but  yesterday,  by  a  feigned  message  as 
relating  to  thyself,  decoyed  irom  my 
peaceful  convent  in  Lichfield,  and  thrust 
by  rude  men  into  this  wretched  solitude. 
Thy  missions  I  received  by  a  faith! ul 
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hand,  they  told  me  of  thy  captivity  in 
London  ;  thanks  to  St.  Francis,  they  at 
least  are  safe  in  the  friarv — but  where¬ 
fore  arWAow  here  ?” 

The  savage  Warner,”  replied  the 
lady, <f  intending  to  acquire  a  securer  plea 
for  his  rapacious  designs  on  my  hard¬ 
hearted  lord,  has  removed  me  hither  ; 
he  purposes  to  tell  Walter  that  I  am  in¬ 
deed  dead ,  as  the  world  by  my  mock 
funeral  believes,  or  at  least  so  to  blind 
him  as  to  the  place  of  my  secretion, 
that  he  may  at  all  times  have  unlimited 
controul  over  him.  Providence,  how¬ 
ever,  sleeps  not  ;  and  though  1  little 
deemed  to  meet  thee,  the  faithful  con¬ 
fessor  whom  l  have  so  often  knelt  to  in 
my  father’s  halls  of  Helmhurst” — here 
the  unfortunate  lady’s  tears  gushed  forth 
in  passionate  violence,  but  soon  checking 
her  emotion,  she  exclaimed  :  et  Heaven 
will  not  permit  wicked  men  to  prevail 
against  its  servant !  thou  hast  seen  me, 
and  unknown  to  Warner — thee  they  will 
not  long  detain.” 

ie  And  yet,  lady,  they  have  doubtless 
discovered  my  speech  with  the  bishop  ; 
the  public  audience  was  to  take  place 
to-morrow  ; — -thy  brother  Lionel  is,  by 
this  time,  at  the  friary,  I,  alas!  have 
other  causes  to  accuse  of  my  imprison¬ 
ment  than  thy  hard  treatment.”  He 
paused,  and  then  added,  e‘  but  my  inter¬ 
ference  in  thy  behalf  no  human  obstacle 
shall  check  for  an  instant  !  Thy  gaoler 
dreams  not  that  I  know  of  thy  being 
here,  and  my  imprisonment  is  the  work 
of  Lord  Walter,  whose  violence  1  must 
abide — my  life  he  will  not  dare  to  touch  : 
but  it  is  of  the  last  moment  that  our 
meeting  should  not  become  known  ; — 
return  then  to  thy  place,  and  hope  every 
thing  from  my  enlargement,  which,  trust 
me,  will  only  be  delayed  by  a  few  rude 
insults.” 

The  sounds  announcing  the  arrivals 
already  alluded  to,  produced  the  imme¬ 
diate  disappearance  of  the  noble  captive  ; 
and  the  father  was  once  more  left  to  his 
perturbed  meditat  ons. 

It  was  with  no  delightful  eye  that 
Warner  on  entering  the  low  wide  hah, 
in  whose  immense  hearth  blazed  a  bright 
fire,  noticed  the  livery  of  De  Courtmue 
mingling  with  tho-e  of  his  own  wild  fol¬ 
lowers.  History  but  too  faithfully  w  - 
cords  the  unprecedented  impunity  of  the 
robber  chiefs  at  this  period,  still  he  little 
liked  that  a  nobleman,  however  his  con¬ 
federate  in  guilt,  should  mingle  his  own 
vassals  with  these  brawling  ruffians  ; 
for  though  prompt  to  any  deed  of  crime 
at  their  lord’s  bidding,  their  piesence 
might  induce  notice  dangerous ,  even 
from  the  feeble  police  of  the  time.  He 
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had,  however,  his  own  secret  to  keep, 
and  knew  that  his  men  durst  not  hint  it, 
and  would  not  if  they  durst. 

Welcoming  therefore  lire  noble  guest, 
whom  he  would  willingly  have  thrust 
forth  to  the  tempest,  or  added  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  captives  which  Edial  already 
contained  ;  he  ordered  the  table  of  dais 
to  be  spread,  and*  excusing  his  absence, 
repaired  to  Rosamund’s  prison-room- — 
Meanwhile,  the  Lord  Courtnaye  address¬ 
ed  one  of  his  attendants  who  remained  in 
the  hall, 

“  Come, hither,  Edward  !  closer  still — 
wouldst  have  yonder  ruffians  share  my 
confidence  ?” 

“  So  please  ye,  my  lord,  they  know 
most,  I  trow,  of  what  your  lordship 
would  say.  The  Franciscan  is  safe,  and 
by’r  Lady,  had  they  not  helped  us,  the 
dungeon  he  lies  in  would  have  been  ill 
to  find  among  the  mazes  of  this  hiding 
hole.” 

“  Answer  to  what  I  ask  thee,  fellow, 
and  think  thyself  fortunate  if  thine  an¬ 
swers  save  thy  back  from  the  scourge  ! 
what  habitants  hath  this  howling  man¬ 
sion  ?” 

f<  None,  save  the  worthies  whom  your 
lordship’s  pleasure  hath  thought  fit  to 
make  bedfellows  to  your  poor  servants 
for  the  night.” 

“  Are  there  means  of  expediting  mat¬ 
ters  if  the  Franciscan  be  obstinate  V* 

The  servant  replied  by  an  ominous 
smile,  and  pointed  to  a  large  ring  in  the 
wall,  and  two  horizontal  bars  of  iron 
about  six  inches  from  the  floor  at  the 
further  end  of  the  long  apartment. 

<c  ’Tis  well ! — the  house  is  lonely,-- — 
no  cries  can  arrest  the  passenger  ?” 

“  Nay,  my  lord,  when  we  arrived  last 
night,  your  lordship’s  own  signet,  and 
their  knowledge  of  your  lordship’s 
esteem  for  their  captain,  scarcely  hin¬ 
dered  their  deeming  us  a  troop  of  ghosts 
from  their  former  victims, — there  is  not 
a  house  within  miles.” 

“  The  better  for  our  purpose !  Thou 
and  thy  fellows  take  good  heed  no  brawl 
arises  in  your  wassail  to-night,  and  to 
make  it  the  more  joyous,  scatter  these 
nobles  among  yon  wild  band.” 

The  entrance  of  Warner  with  some¬ 
what  of  the  former  discontent  banished 
from  his  brow,  and  followed  by  his  men 
bearing  plentiful  refreshments,  here  put 
an  end  to  the  discourse. 

The  meal  passed  heavily7  enough,  and 
the  wild  wind  seemed  a  confidant  which 
either  of  these  guilty  conspirators  pre¬ 
ferred  to  his  companion.  When  the 
tables  were  drawn,  De  Courtnaye  in  a 
hasty  tone,  without  consulting  the  rob¬ 
ber,  even  by  a  look,  commanded  the  friar 


to  be  brought  in.  lie  came— -that  vene¬ 
rable  high  souled  old  man,  and  all  trace 
of  his  former  agitation  being  effaced  from 
his  features,  walked  meekly  but  firmly 
up  the  hall,  guarded  by  two  men,  but 
still  unbound, — his  placid  countenance 
forming  a  strong  contrast  to  the  inflamed 
visages  and  embarrassed  but  fierce  air  of 
Courtnaye  and  Warner. 

“  Surely,  father  1”  said  the  former 
sarcastically,  thou  lackest  some  one  in 
this  good  presence  !  thou  wouldst  fain  see 
the  mitre  here  !  unshorn  heads  may  not 
hear  thine  holy  secrets !” 

c‘  I  would  fain,”  said  the  captive  un¬ 
dauntedly — tf  I  would  fain  see  counte¬ 
nances  where  guilt  hath  not  set  its  seal- — ■ 
fain  find  ears  that  would  profit  by  what 
mine  unworthy  lips  might  utter.” 

“  And  yet,  for  lack  of  holier  shrift, 
thou  must  e’en  confess  thee  to  us  Sir 
Warden  !” 

“  What  shall  I  confess? — that  my  sins- 
alone  have  caused  Heaven  and  St.  Francis- 
to  give  me  up  into  the  hands  of  cruel' 
men  ! — men  who  defy  alike - ” 

te  Stop  !  gray  friar  !”  said  Warner 
impetuously  springing  from  the  board, — 
“  stop,  or  thou  mayst  find  the  shorter 
shrift  i” 

Nay,  good  Warner  1’  interposed  De 
Courtnaye,  “  we  will  shrive  at  our  leisure 
this  holy  man,  whose  bosom  hath  such  a 
weight  that  none  but  Ring  Richard’s 
Confessor  can  suffice  to  absolve  him  ! — 
What,”  he  said,  turning  with  a  sudden 
alteration  of  manner  to  the  friar,-— what 
was  the  subject  of  thy  conference  with- 
John  the  Dominican  ?” 

tf  Now,  so  help  me  the  chaste  founder 
of  mine  order,  as  I  will  never  divulge  it 
save  in  the  presence  of  that  holy  John 
himself !” 

<f  Nay,  then,  Edward !  Osric  1” 
shouted  De  Courtnaye. 

“  My  own  men  were  your  better  aids, 
my  lord,”  said  Warner,  “  they  under¬ 
stand  the  eloquence  of  steel  and  fire  !”— 
He  stamped,  and  four  men,  half  naked, 
of  robust  frames,  and  countenances  where 
the  slightest  trace  of  ruth  was  a  stranger, 
entered  the  room.  Two  of  them  instantly 
seized  the  Franciscan,  while  the  others 
hastily  raking  some  red-hot  coals  from 
the  hearth,  arranged  them  on  the  floor  of 
stone,  so  as  to  make  a  bed  of  fire  under 
the  iron  bars  already  mentioned.  The 
Warden  was  quickly  despoiled  of  his 
upper  garment,  his  large  bright  eye 
shewing  no  terror  at  his  impending  tor¬ 
tures ;  but  as  they  were  pulling  off  his 
tunic,  several  packets  dropt  from  his 
bosom  ;  his  countenance  changed  at  once, 
and  as  the  men  left  him  to  show  them  to 
their  master,  he  evinced  a  momentary 
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agon-y  that  no  prospect  of  pain  could  have 
wrung  from  him.  It  was  but  for  a 
moment,  however  ;  and,  recovering  his 
composure,  he  knelt  down  in  prayer, 
while  Warner,  carelessly  eyeing  the  pac¬ 
kets,  resigned  them  to  his  lordly  compa¬ 
nion. 

Lord  Walter  perused  them  with  the 
most  unreprest  satisfaction.  “  Stop,”  he 
cried,  with  malicious  joy,  to  the  ruffians 
who  had  already  stripped  the  old  man, 
and  were  about  to  extend  him  on  the  bars 
now  red  hot, — “  singe  not  a  hair  of  his 
mortified  carcass  ;  there  be  those  will  find 
a  gayer  bonfire  for  him  ere  long  1” 

In  an  instant  the  poor  naked  friar  was 
placed  on  tvs  legs,  gazing  in  newly 
revived  anxiety  on  all  around  as  they 
restored  to  him  his  habit. 

“  Thou  mayest  depart,  Sir  Friar  !” 
said  De  Courtnaye  ;  ee  for  well  1  ween 
the  rain  without  will  be  more  welcome 
to  thee  than  the  hospitality  thou  hast  en¬ 
countered  here  :  but  take  heed  thou  fail 
not  in  thine  holy  purpose  !  I  thank  thee 
for  thy  zeal, — it  hath  quickened  mine! 
Shew  him  the  road  to  Lichfield,  and  see 
you  harm  him  hot!  We  meet  in  the 
Cathedral  to-morrow  !”  he  continued  ; 
and  then  marking  the  downcast  looks  of  the 
old  man,  he  burst  into  scornful  laughter. 
Warner  gazed  at  him  in  unfeigned  wonder, 
while  the  Warden,  being  reclothed,  was 
led  blindfold  from  the  old  hall,  and  the 
bandage  was  not  removed  from  his  eyes 
till  he  had  been  conducted  halt  way 
through  the  wood  on  the  road  to  Lich¬ 
field. 

(To  be  continued.') 


THE  BOUQUET. 

OY  HORACE  GUILFORt). 

( For  the  Olio.) 

Queen  lilies  and  yon  painted  populace 
Who  dwell  in  fields  and  lead  ambrosial  lives. 
In  morn  and  evening  dew  your  beauties  bathe. 
And  drink  the  Sun  !  Young. 

A  virgin  vase,  whose  alabaster  mould 
The  flight  of  Daphne,  and  the  tragic  tale 
Of  Procris,  and  the  beauteous  dying  boy 
Young  Hyacinth,  not  yet  a  flower  ot  love. 
Roughen’d  in  cunning  st  loveliness,  was  plac  d 
Upon  a  pedestal  of  Sardonyx. 

Each  handle  was  a  butterfly,  the  spots 
Of  their  broad  wings  swelling  with  turquoises. 
Fresh  from  the  adjacent  fountain,  water  slept 

In  its  fair  bosom,  as  a  tetchy  child, 

Uong  brawling,  rests  hut  on  its  mother  s  breast ; 
And  here  and  there  the  ewer  had  forgot 
Its  duty,  scattering  on  the  chisell’d  cheeks 
And  lightest  arms  of  that  white  receptacle 
Large  lucid  drops,  that,  gemming  where  they 

fell 

Made  what  they  touch’d  not,  tho’  ’twas  bright 
before, 

Seem  dull  in  wanting  them;  like  tears  they 
lay. 

Upon  the  cheek  of  Cephalus,  like  dew, 
Apollo's  richest  beverage,  on  the  teats 


Of  altered  Daphne,  and  like  damps  of  death. 
Poor  Hyacinthusi  on  thy  breast  and  brow. 

Within  this  graceful  urn,  in  gorgeous  pomp, 
(Ah,  flattered  to  their  death  !)  and  with  sue h 
art 

Assorted,  that  their  many-coloured  crowns 
Ne’er  shew’d  so  rich  before,  a  skilful  hand 
Hath  shrined  the  wealth  of  Flora,  costly  case 
For  costlier  jewelry,  the  splendid  tomb 
Of  Kings  more  splendid  but  more  perishing ; 
Thus  the  carved  form  on  beauty's  monument. 
(Faint  copy  of  the  maid  it  emblemised 
When  first  they  laid  her  there,)  survives  un¬ 
chang’d, 

And  coldly,  but  unperisliably  fair. 

Mocks  at  the  mouldering  shape  that  rots  be¬ 
neath. 


The  clustering  Lychnis,  of  such  hues  as  flash 
Vermillion  through  the  haughty  Vatican, 
When  conclaves  call  its  Cardinals,  o’erlooks 
The  gold  Zenothera,  like  the  autumnal  moon. 
Bright  but  undazzling.  Next  starts  fiercely 
forth, 

In  all  the  burnished  pageantry  that  flamed 
Upon  th’  Hisperians  dragon-guarded  fruit,— 
The  Marigold,  bright  contrast  to  the  pale 
Blue  Lavender,  that  mingles  timidly 
Her  fragrance  with  his  splendour,  or  reclines 
Upon  the  pure  cheek  of  that  Provence  flower. 
Where,  like  the  tear  of  grief  on  beauty’s  cheek, 
Glistens  the  last  dew  it  shall  ever  feel. 

This  bends,  (white  blossom)  to  that  stately 
stem. 

Solemnly  gorgeous,  whose  thick  petals  blush 
Darker  than  bloodiest  crimson,— rustic  maids. 
Had  ye  beheld  how  she  did  lean  on  him. 

And  like  a  warrior  o’er  his  fainting  love, 

How  he  sustained  her,  smiling  would  ye  hail 
Your  own  Sweet  William!  Migniouette  was 
there. 

Dear  little  faithful  handmaid  of  the  year. 

The  first  to  usher  Summer  to  her  bower, 

The  last  that  Winter  drives  from  Autumn's 
corse, 

And  the  soft  flower  Convolvolus,  that  caught 
That  delicate  colour  from  some  Southern  sky. 
Where  the  bright  azure  knows  no  rival  hue 
But  such  as  fading  sunbeams  paint  upon 
The  paly  Occident:  In  purple  pomp. 

Deepest ,  intensest  purple,  as  the  vest 
Of  Rome’s  tiara’d  pontiff,  high  o’er  all. 

Soars  the  superb  Campanula,  its  bells 
Serene  and  beautiful  as  if  again 
The  owl  would  feast  there,  or  the  butterfly 
Be  palaced  in  their  cupolas;  close  by, 

Mated  in  splendour  and  imperial  state, 

The  lofty  lilies  rose,  one  cold  and  pure 
As  beauty  vowed  to  Vesta,  rutilant 
And  warm  of  hue  the  other,  as  the  star 
The  Thracian  Godhead  glows  in 


A  fair  zone. 

Studded  with  odorous  roses  of  each  shade, 
From  the  deep  damask  to  the  tinted  moss 
Where  white’s  at  odds  with  pink,  la.>  thickly 
round 

This  living  broidery. 


How  fair  they  seem! 

r  proud,  how  vigorous !  how  they  flash  upon 
it  colourless  carved  vase  !  ah  me  I  so  soon 
ioon  lose  their  glories,  and  become 
tench  and  a  deformity  !  When  Spring 
urns,  and  calls  their  parent  stems  to  life, 
Sun  shall  waken  Mem-one  moment  here 
this  gay  shrine  they  glitter,  and  then  fade. 


And  I  could  weep. 

Or  moralize,  or  both,  to  see  so  fail  — 
So  sad  an  emblem  of  a  higher  race 
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Of  beings  formed  for  nobler  purposes. 

Yet  frail  and  profitless  as  these  vain  flowers. 
Oh!  that  the  world  would  ponder  this,  where 
myriads, 

Tn  short-live^  feverish,  and  unholy  joys, 

Bask  and  look  bright  awhile,— but  when  they 

die, 

Die  to  that  day-spring  that  cheers  all  but  them. 


DUELLING. 

For  the  Olio. 


A  recent  occurrence  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Battersea,  strongly  reminds 
me  of  a  similar  catastrophe  that  happened 
in  America  a  few  years  since.  Would  to 
Heaven  that  such  scenes  were  less  com¬ 
mon  l  they  are  alike  outrages  against  all 
laws  divine  and  human,  and  forcibly  im¬ 
press  upon  us  the  necessity  of  blotting  out 
this  stain  upon  our  national  character. 
The  practice  is  repugnant  to  our  moral 
feelings,  and  it  would  be  well  for  the 
peace  of  society  if  this  remnant  of  feudal 
times  were  for  ever  banished  from  the 
customs  of  civilized  and  christianized 
England.  Not  that  England  bears  the 
censure  alone  ;  for  the  practice  is  not 
confined  to  the  sea-girt  isle.  In  the  land 
of  the  west,  this  practice  has  increased  to 
an  alarming  extent,  and  in  the  southern 
boundaries  of  the  Uuited  States,  as  well 
as  the  northern,  many  have  fallen  victims 
to  this  false  notion  of  honour.  Many 
have  clearly  shown,  by  the  most  conclu¬ 
sive  arguments,  that  honour  has  little  to 
do  with  it,  that  it  is  not  the  mark  of  cou¬ 
rage,  and  that  the  unwillingness  to  meet  a 
fellow  being  single-handed  in  this  con¬ 
test  of  blood,  ought  not,  in  any  case,  to 
bear  the  deteslable  name  of  cowardice. 

Frederick  G - was  a  young  man 

who  had  been  educated  at  the  Military 
Academy  of  the  United  States,  at  West 
Point,  a  romantic  situation  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson  river.  After  passing  through 
the  usual  course  of  study,  he  was  at  length 
honoured  with  a  lieutenant’s  commission 
in  the  American  army.  He  was  possessed 
of  noble  sentiments  and  a  nice  sense  of 
honour.  Among  bis  brother  students  in 
the  seminary,  he  was  justly  esteemed  for 
the  suavity  of  his  manners,  and  respected 
by  his  instructors  for  his  diligent  applica¬ 
tion  to  study,  and  his  cheerful  submission 
to  their  injunctions.  He  was  altogether 
a  young  man  of  superior  attainments,  and 
promised  long  to  gratify  the  partial  feel¬ 
ings  of  friendship,  to  be  an  ornament  to 
the  profession  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
a  benefit  and  a  blessing  to  mankind. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  in 
which  he  completed  his  studies,  in  a  se¬ 
questered  solitary  spot,  lay  interred  (he 
remains  of  an  unfortunate  victim  to  the 


dictates  which  a  barbarous  custom  has  in¬ 
troduced.  He  spoke  of  his  solitary  walks 
to  this  spot  to  me  in  a  manner  honourable 
to  his  feelings,  and  from  the  sentiments  he 
expressed  on  the  subject,  no  one  would 
ever  have  imagined  that  he  would  at  length 
be  offered  at  the  shrine  of  this  demon  of 
iniquity.  His  frequent  remark,  in  allusion 
to  this  individual,  was,  f‘  Died  Abner,  as 
a  fool  dieth,”  Alas  !  the  time  was  soon 
to  arrive,  when  these  words  could  with 
singular  propriety  be  applied  to  his  own 
conduct. 

Soon  after  he  received  his  commission, 
he  was  sent  on  duty  to  Natchez,  a  mili¬ 
tary  station  on  the  banks  ef  the  Great  Mis¬ 
sissippi  river.  While  on  a  party  of  plea¬ 
sure,  some  slight  offence  was  given  to  one 
of  the  company,  to  whom  no  apology  was 
acceptable,”  though  apology  was  offered. 
A  challenge  was  the  consequence,  and 
what  has  happened  in  so  many  instances 
happened  in  this — this  misguided  young 
man  fell  beneath  the  murderous  weapon 
of  his  antagonist.  The  ball  passed  through 
him,  and  he  expired  on  the  spot,  leaving 
his  friends  to  mourn  his  untimely  exit, 
and  his  adversary  to  the  bitter  reflection, 
that  the  man  who  had  never  intentionally 
given  him  offence,  he  had  sent  in  the  flower 
of  his  days  to  darkness  and  the  grave. 

Here  is  another  instance  of  the  cruelty 
and  impolicy  of  the  practice  ;  the  offence 
scarcely  merited  reproof — it  was  visited 
with  death.  Death  is  an  awful  visitation 
under  almost  any  circumstances.  When 
the  bed  of  the  departing  is  surrounded 
with  anxious  relatives  and  friends  all  will¬ 
ing  to  alleviate  the  pangs  of  dissolution, 
soothed  by  the  endearments  of  friendship, 
and  consoled  into  the  prospect  of  a  brighter 
state  of  being,  the  spirit  becomes  submis¬ 
sive,  and  prepares  with  confidence  to  meet 
the  advances  of  the  Spectre  King.  When 
the  warrior  resigns  his  life  on  the  field  of 
battle,  where,  at  duty’s  call,  he  has  met 
and  contended  with  his  country’s  foes, 
visions  of  glory  fleet  before  him  ;  he  falls 
honourably  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
of  man,  and  his  grateful  country  inscribes 
his  name  and  deeds  among  the  brave,  the 
honourable,  and  the  wise.  But  the  duel- 
list  has  no  such  prospect ;  he  falls  in  the 
moment  of  excited  passion,  produced 
oftentimes  by  some  trifling  cause,  and  he 
gives  up  his  life  rather  than  be  pointed  at 
by  the  finger  of  scorn,  and  marked  as 
a  man  destitute  of  courage.  Were  there 
no  hereafter,  man  even  then  would  not 
be  justified  in  risking  a  life  that  the  com¬ 
mon  frailty  of  nature  must  soon  compel 
him  to  resign,  and  when  once  resigned, 
can  never  be  renewed  or  recalled.  But 
when  we  reflect  on  the  consequences  that 
may  alleud  such  a  sudden  summons  into 
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the  world  of  spirits,  and  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner,  how  dreadful  is  the  prospect  !  the 
soul  shrinks  at  the  anticipation  of  the  sad 
reality,  and  would  fain  draw  a  veil  over 
the  future  condition  of  that  spirit,  thus 
suddenly  called  from  existence, — 

“  Cut  off  even  in  the  blossom  of  his  sins, 

No  reck’ning  made,  but  sent  to  his  account 
With  alibis  imperfections  on  his  head.” 

CcELEBS. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 


FOR  A  FOUNTAIN. 

Rest  !  This  little  fountain  runs 
Thus  for  aye; — it  never  stays 
For  the  look  of  summer  suns, 

Nor  th?  cold  of  winter  days. 
Whosoe’er  shall  wander  near. 

When  the  Syrian  heat  is  worst. 
Let  him  hither  come,  nor  fear 
Lest  he  may  not  slake  his  thirst: 

He  will  find  this  little  river 
Running  still  as  bright  as  ever. 

Let  him  drink  and  onwards  hie, 
(Bearing  but  in  thought  that  I, 
Erntas,  bade  the  Naiad  fail,) 

And  thank  the  great  god  Pan  for  all! 


FOR  AN  ANTIQUE  DRINKING  CUP, 

Drink  !  If  thou  fiud’st  my  round  all  filled  with 
wine, 

Which  lifts  men’s  creeping  thoughts  to  dreams 
divine. 

Drink,  and  become  a  god  !  Anacreon  old 

Once  quenched  liis  mighty  thirst  from  out  my 
gold  ; 

Rich  was  I,  red  and  brimming ;  but  he  laughed. 

And,  tasting  sparely,  drained  me  at  a  draught. 

Bacchanal !  if  thou  lov’st  the  Teian’s  fame, 

Take  courage, — grasp  me  fast, — and  do  the 
same !  Fraser's  Mag. 


HOLBORN  HARMONIC  CONCERT. 

On  May  3rd,  in  St.  Andrew’s  Vestry- 
room,  we  heard  a  very  musical  and  soul¬ 
stirring-  performance.  It  commenced  with 
Mozart’s  Sinfonie,  No.  1,  and  prepared 
the  audience  for  further  harmonic  illus¬ 
trations  in  the  vocal  skill  of  Mrs.  Woods 
and  Miss  Hine,  who  sang  the  duet  “  Ah 
non ,  larciarmi  no”  with  taste  and  feel¬ 
ing  ;  and,  by  the  way,  we  remark  that, 
since  we  last  heard  Mrs.  Woods  at  ano¬ 
ther  concert,  she  has  made  rapid  improve¬ 
ment.  Purdy  sang  ‘f  Sisters  of  Acheron” 
very  pleasingly,  a  song  adapted  weil  to 
his  diapason  and  contra  basso.  Miss 
Hine  attempted  The  Bonny  wee  Wife,” 
but  we  think  the  attempt  a  failure,  not 
that  any  one  present  could  have  refused 
so  darkly  moulded  a  creature  as  the  love¬ 
ly  wee-thing  herself  in  the  real  character. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening,  three  over¬ 
tures  diversified  the  performance,  “  So- 
phonisbe,’  by  Paer. — “  La  Clemenza  di 
Tito,”  (Mozart)  and  “  II  Don  Giovanni.” 
Mi.  Eliason  led  the  Band  with  spirit  ; 


and  Mr.  R.  Snell  conducted  at  the  piano. 

In  every  part  of  the  overtures.  Ling’s 
Oboe  when  required  prevailed,  and  assist¬ 
ed  much  in  giving  effect  to  that  instru¬ 
ment.  With  <l  My  Pretty  Page,”  (Purdy 
and  Miss  Hine) — “  Cease  your  Fun¬ 
ning”  (with  Bochsa’s  vars.),  sung  by  Mrs. 
Woods,  and  accompanied  bv  herself  ; — 

(<  Tell  me  my  Heart,”  sung  by  Miss  Hine,  \ 
and  deservedly  encored,  and  two  or  three 
other  pieces,  the  evening’s  entertainment 
was  closed. 

How  much  harmony  would  be  created 
could  a  concert  like  the  t(  Harmonic”  be 
established  in  every  parish  ;  not  that  dis¬ 
cords  are  excluded  from  St.  Andrew’s 
Vestry  room,  but  it  is  wholesome  even  to 
get  a  tithe  of  harmony  in  any  place. 


FRIENDS  AND  FOES. 

What  though  nor  skill  nor  valour  can  defend. 
From  foes  so  fatal  as  the  seeming  Friend  ; 

’Tis  just  as  certain  that  we  never  know, 

A  Friend  so  useful  as  a  seeming  Foe. 

H.  F. 


BRITISH  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

HISTORICAL  PAINTERS. 

B.  R.  Haydon. 

A  picture  is  a  poem  without  words. — Spectat. 

The  application  of  the  above  line  from 
the  Spectator,  a  work  of  standing  excel¬ 
lence,  abounding  with  everlasting  interest, 
a  mirror  wherein  every  varied  feeling  of 
mankind  is  reflected,  without  exaggeration 
or  partiality,  is  most  happily  illustrated  by 
the  paintings  which  now  form  Mr.  Hay- 
don’s  exhibition.  We  shall  take  them  in 
the  order  they  stand  in  his  catalogue. 

No.  1.  The  Death  of  Eucles. — The 
subject  is  taken  from  Plutarch’s  <k  De 
Gloria  Atheniensium,”  and  the  particular 
moment  hinges  on  a  disputed  passage. 
Bui  we  will  not  enter  into  any  disputa¬ 
tions  on  that  head,  but  simply  take  the 
story  as  Mr.  Haydon  has  represented  it. 
In  the  centre  of  the  picture  is  Eucles, 
pallid,  and  overcome  with  fatigue  ;  the 
number  and  severity  of  his  wounds,  his 
countenance  deathly  pale,  his  eyes  scarce 
opened,  and  mouth  half  shut,  denote 
strongly  the  bloody  conflict  in  which  he 
has  been  engaged,  while  his  remaining 
strength  has  just  enabled  him  to  shout, 
“Hail,  we  triumph!”  The  feebleness 
and  lassitude  of  limb  in  a  dying  person, 
is  here  most  happily  expressed.  The 
triumphant  smile,  which  still  lights  up  his 
almost  inanimate  features,  speak  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  soldier  most  forcibly,  and  is 
well  preserved  by  the  painter.  With 
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dying  energy  he  grasps  the  broken  Per¬ 
sian  Standard  which  he  has  brought  from 
the  field  of  battle,  and  his  whole  weight 
in  falling  is  thrown  on  his  right  leg,  of 
which  the  position  of  the  foot  has  given 
rise  to  much  controversy  among  critics 
and  artists  ;  but  more  of  this  anon.  The 
whole  appearance  of  Eucles  illustrates 
with  great  truth  the  historical  narrative  of 
that  event :  that  he  came  from  the  battle 
with  the  news,  bloody,  covered  with 
wounds,  his  armour,  helmet,  and  accou« 
trements,  mutilated  and  destroyed,  and 
that  immediately  as  he  had  uttered, We 
triumph  !” — expired.  Whether  he  did 
this  before  the  house  of  the  chief  magis¬ 
trate,  or  the  first  house  which  he  came  to, 
is  a  matter  of  conjecture  and  dispute  ;  but 
Mr.  Haydon  has  presumed  that,  after 
giving  the  news  to  the  magistrates,  he  bent 
his  way  to  his  home  and  family,  which 
circumstance  is  natural  enough.  In 
that  light  he  has  composed  the  subject, 
thereby  leaving  an  opportunity  of  throw¬ 
ing  more  sentiment  into  the  whole  by  the 
introduction  of  Eucles’  wife  and  children, 
who  form  the  right  hand  group  of  the 
picture.  His  wife  is  supposed  to  have 
just  rushed  out  at  hearing  her  husband’s 
voice,  with  her  infant  in  her  arm,  while 
her  right  hand  is  pressed  to  her  forehead  ; 
shocked  and  depressed  at  the  melancholy 
appearance  of  her  husband,  her  eyes  are 
fixed  upon  him  with  almost  supernatural 
intensity,  as  if  scarce  crediting  the  sight 
before  her.  Below  his  mother  is  the  eld¬ 
est  boy,  with  surprise  and  fright  depicted 
in  his  countenance  and  attitude.  In  the 
passage  behind  Eucles’  wife  “  are,”  as 
Mr.  H.  states  in  his  book,  ee  the  old  nurse 
and  Eucles’  aged  father ;  the  one  thank¬ 
ing  the  gods  his  son  is  victorious,  though 
dying,  while  the  poor  old  woman  is  weep¬ 
ing  at  what  she  is  supposed  to  have  felt 
would  be  the  truth  the  moment  she  be¬ 
held  her  master.”  The  figure  next  in 
importance,  and  which  we  conceive  to  be 
the  most  masterly  piece  of  drawing  and 
painting  in  the  whole  picture,  is  the  one 
in  the  foreground,  rushing  forward  to 
catch  the  falling  Eucles  :  the  introduction 
of  this  figure  is  a  most  happy  and  success¬ 
ful  idea  of  Mr.  Ha}  don’s.  Direct  above 
this  is  a  Greek  on  horseback,  huzzaing, 
and,  as  Mr.  H.  has  painted  him,  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the 
painting,  for  not  only  has  he  made  him  a 
coarse,  clownish-looking  being,  but  by 
giving  him  the  Pitasus,  or  pliable  leather 
hat,  completes  his  appearance  of  a  savage 
country  boor.  Now,  in  a  picture  like 
this,  where  heroism  in  its  most  exalted 
state  is  depicted,  where  it  is  intended  to 
rouse  our  sympathies  with  the  dying  war¬ 
rior  and  the  bereaved  wife  and  children 


the  introduction  of  anything  mean  or  vul¬ 
gar  is  destructive  to  its  general  simplicity 
and  sentiment.  In  a  corner,  on  the  left 
hand  side,  are  two  female  figures,  which, 
though  well  executed,  do  not  add  much 
interest  to  the  subject.  The  back  ground 
is  finely  filled  up  by  grand  and  gorgeous 
structures,  remains  of  which  still  exist  in 
ancient  Athens.  In  the  centre  of  this  line 
of  buildings,  stands  foremost  and  aloft 
from  all  others,  the  Temple  of  Minerva, 
whose  statwe  towers  above  other  objects. 
Certainly  this  part  of  the  painting  is  finely 
conceived,  as  it  tends  to  throw  an  air  of 
sublimity  to  the  whole,  so  truly  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  all  our  notions  of  the  noble 
style  of  building  and  ornament  practised 
at  that  time,  and  as  giving  us  some  faint 
idea  of  the  grand  appearance  Athens  must 
then  have  presented. 

Having  thus  taken  this  picture  as  a 
whole,  we  will  next  minutely  examine  the 
individual  parts.  The  manner  in  which 
Eucles  is  designed  and  executed  fully 
bears  out  the  historical  narrative,  and 
Haydon  has  not  in  one  instance  failed  in 
the  manual  part  of  his  art.  With  respect 
to  the  foot  before  referred  to,  we  say  this, 
though  it  may  happen  we  have  never  seen 
a  foot  so  placed  in  nature  nor  in  painting, 
we  cannot  take  upon  ourselves  to  con¬ 
demn  it  as  out  of  drawing  and  unnatural, 
as  how  often  does  it  happen,  that  the 
world  pronounces  judgment  upon  a  thing 
merely  because  the  like  has  never  been 
seen  before.  There  is  a  monstrous  and 
wide  difference  between  what  is  not  na¬ 
tural  and  what  is  novel  ;  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  the  meanest  individual  can  be  a 
judge,  for  the  most  unpractised  eye  ean 
sooner  detect  a  fault  than  the  most  refined 
connoisseur ;  while,  in  the  latter,  we  can 
easily  perceive  if  it  be  natural,  though 
under  a  peculiar  aspect.  The  colouring 
of  this  figure  is  cool,  and  suitable  to  the 
action  and  character  of  Eucles  ;  indeed, 
the  whole  painting  is  distinguished  for  its 
harmonious  tone  of  colouring.  The  mass 
of  light  is  judiciously  centred  in  the  wife 
of  Eucles,  which  is  brought  to  the  middle 
of  the  picture,  from  the  little  boy  below 
his  mother,  to  the  figure  rushing  forward, 
and  finally  carried  out  of  the  painting  by 
the  light  in  the  sky  behind  the  figure  on 
horseback.  Every  part  of  this  admirable 
production  is  excellent,  and  still  higher 
does  it  add  to  the  fame  and  credit  of  the 
artist.  There  is  more  of  placidness,  of 
soberness  in  effect,  and  less  of  over¬ 
stretched  exaggeration  than  in  any  of  Mr. 
Haydon’s  late  productions,  although  in 
this  instance,  we  must  condemn  him  for 
the  gigantic  dimensions  of  the  eldest  son 
of  Eucles  ;  though  masterly  painted, 
drawn,  and  coloured,  yet  it  is  exaggerat- 
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ed  ;  it  is  for  this  blemish  that  so  many  do 
not  like  him.  There  is  also  in  this  per¬ 
formance,  less  of  looseness  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  and  painting,  and,  altogether,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  finished  productions  of 
the  Historical  School  of  England  ;  a  paint¬ 
ing,  and  an  artist  who,  though  his  coun¬ 
trymen  cannot,  or  will  not  acknowledge 
his  abilities  and  genius,  will  one  day  be 
the  admiration  of  posterity,  when  time 
shall  have  softened  the  sting  of  personal 
asperity,  when  dark  oblivion  shall  have 
cast  her  mantle  o’er  the  remembrance  of 
the  present  race  of  puny  critics  and  empty 
headed  fashionables  ;  when  their  names 
shall  be  forgotten,  the  name  of  Haydon, 
though  not  faultless,  will  be  venerated 
and  respected.  But  is  not  such  fame  dear¬ 
ly  bought?- — mysterious  must  be  that  in¬ 
visible,  that  stirring  excitement,  which 
still  can  stimulate  the  ambitious,  the  ar¬ 
dent  mind  to  continual  elforts  in  the  thorny 
and  intricate  path  of  fame.  Fame! — • 
that  magic  word,  the  stumbling  block  to 
many,  the  rock  on  which  hundreds  have 
perished,  to  gain  which  numerous  are  the 
beings  now  panting, now  sacrificing  health, 
interest,  and  life  itself.  Must  there  not 
be  some  celestial  abode  where  the  ambi¬ 
tious  spirit  hereafter  shall  rest  in  peace? 
must  there  not  be.  some  great  reward,  that 
the  desire  for  fame  can  thus  enthrall, 
and  bind  us  in  the  magic  of  its  web  ? 

To  be  continued. 


N0luc£  of  38oaIttf. 
Cobbclt’s  Advice  to  Young  Men ,  No.  10. 

FONDNESS  FOR  MUSIC. 

Although  we  confess  ourselves  to  be 
lovers  of  music,  we  cannot  deny  being 
struck  with  the  force  of  the  following 
arguments  in  that  curious  book,  “  Cob- 
betTs  Advice  to  Young  Men .”  Many 
weak  people  are  fond  of  music,  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  most  learned 
have  had  an  ear  for  “  sweet  sounds.” 
He  for  whom  music  has  no  charms  is 
indeed  an  object  of  pity. 

“  Shakspeare,  who  is  cried  up  as  the 
great  interpreter  of  the  human  heart,  has 
said,  that  the  man  in  whose  soul  there  is 
no  music ,  or  love  of  music,  is  *  fit  for 
murders,  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils.’ 
(  Our  immortal  bard,’  as  the  profligate 
Sheridan  used  to  call  him  in  public, 
while  he  laughed  at  him  in  private  ;  our 
‘  immortal  bard  ’  seems  to  have  forgot¬ 
ten  that  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed- 
nego,  were  flung  into  the  fiery  furnace 
(made  seven  times  hotter  than  usual) 
amidst  the  sound  of  the  cornet,  flute,  harp, 
sackbut,  and  dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of 
music  ;  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  that 
it  was  a  music  and  a  dance-loving  dam¬ 


sel  that  chose,  as  a  recompense  for  her 
elegant  performance,  the  bloody  head  of 
John  the  Baptist,  brought  to  her  in  a 
charger  ;  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  that, 
while  Rome  burned,  Nero  fiddled  :  he  did 
not  know,  perhaps,  that  cannibals  always 
dance  and  sing  while  their  victims  are 
roasting  ;  but  he  might  have  known,  and. 
he  must  have  known,  that  England’s 
greatest  tyrant,  Henry  VIII.  had,  as  his 
agent  in  blood,  Thomas  Cromwell,  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  (  his  sweet  soul  enwrapped  in 
the  celestial  sounds  of  music  ;’  and  this 
was  just  at  the  time  when  the  ferocious 
tjrant  was  ordering  Catholics  and  Pro¬ 
testants  to  be  tied  back  to  back  on  the 
same  hurdle,  dragged  to  Smilhfield  on 
that  hurdle,  and  there  tied  to,  and  burnt 
from,  the  same  slake.  Shakspeare  must 
have  known  these  things,  for  he  lived 
immediately  after  their  date  ;  and  if  he 
had  lived  in  our  day,  he  would  have  seen 
instances  enough  of  f  sweet  souls’  en¬ 
wrapped  in  the  same  manner,  and  capable, 
if  not  of  deeds  equally  bloody,  of  others, 
discovering  a  total  want  of  feeling  for 
sufferings  not  unfrequently  occasioned  by 
their  own  wanton  waste,  and  waste  arising, 
too,  in  part,  from  their  taste  for  these 
f  celestial  sounds.’ 

O  no  !  the  heart  of  man  is  not  to  be 
known  by  this  test :  a  great  fondness  for 
music  is  a  mark  of  great  weakness,  great 
vacuity  of  mind  :  not  of  hardness  of  heart  • 
not  of  vice  ;  not  of  downright  folly  ;  but 
of  a  want  of  capacity,  or  inclination,  for 
sober  thought.  This  is  not  always  the 
case  :  accidental  circumstances  almost 
force  the  taste  upon  the  people :  but,  ge¬ 
nerally  speaking,  it  is  a  preference  of 
sound  to  sense.” 


The  Family  Magazine,  No.  /. 

This  is  a  sterling  and  cheap  penny- 
worlh,  indeed  ;  the  most  economical  can¬ 
not  here  find  fault  on  the  score  of  price, 
and  much  less  on  that  of  merit.  The 
contents  of  this  miscellany  are  extremely 
rich  and  varied,  they  may  be  likened  to 
the  flowers  that  compose  a  beautiful 
bouquet,  nearly  every  one  is  a  gem  that 
sparkles  with  brilliancy,  and  we  may  trul^r 
aver  that  there  is  not  a  single  weed  among 
them.  The  Family  Magazine  is  deserving 
of  very  extensive  support,  and  we  trust 
that  it  will  obtain  it. 


230O&. 

I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in  my  Note-kook. 

M,  W.  of  Windsor • 

ANECDOTES  OF  DR.  JOHNSON. 

The  following  anecdoles,  states  a  cor¬ 
respondent  to  the  Gentleman’s  Maga- 
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zine,  were  obtained  about  twenty- five 
years  ago  from  the  late  Bishop  of  Llan- 
daff,  Dr.  Watson,  who,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  premise,  was  chosen  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Chemistry  at  Cambridge  in 
1764  ;  and  it  appears  from  a  letter  of 
Dr.  Sharp’s  written  in  1765,  “that  it 
was  at  that  period,  the  visit  to  which  I 
am  about  to  allude  was  made. 

“  In  the  course  of  a  conversation,  Dr. 
Johnson  having"  been  named,  the  Bishop 
observed  that  he  had  never  been  in  his 
company  but  once,  when  he  paid  a  visit 
to  Cambridge.  That  having  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  him  in  the  laboratory,  after 
some  general  discourse.  Dr.  Watson  in¬ 
quired  whether  it  would  be  most  agree¬ 
able  to  enter  upon  some  general  subjects 
connected  with  chemistry,  or  to  see  the 
result  of  experiments  ;  and  upon  Dr. 
Johnson  preferring  the  latter,  he  was 
asked  if  there  was  any  one  in  particular 
that  he  would  wish  to  have  performed  ; 
when  Dr.  Johnson  replied,  ‘  I  have 
been  told  that  there  are  two  cold  fluids 
which,  when  mixed,  will  take  fire  ;  I  do 
not  credit  it.’  —  *  But,’  replied  Dr. 
Wa'son,  fI  will  soon  give  you  ocular 
demonstration  of  the  possibility  of  the 
fact.’  Upon  which  he  called  to  his 
experimental  assistant  (Mr.  Hoffman) 
to  procure  two  crucibles,  and  fix  them  to 
the  ends  of  two  pretty  long  rods,  and 
having  put  into  one  of  them  rectified 
spirit  of  turpentine,  and  into  the  other 
concentrated  vitriolic  acid,  with  due 
proportion  of  the  nitric,  they  were  held 
out  of  the  window  of  the  laboratory,  and 
then  mixed  ;  when  the  flame  which  im¬ 
mediately  ensued  was  such,  as  to  induce 
Dr.  Johnson  to  be  thankful  that  the  ex¬ 
plosion  was  on  the  outside  of  the  window. 

(t  In  the  evening,  a  party  consisting  of 
the  heads  of  colleges,  &c.  met  to  enjoy 
his  company,  and  entertain  him  (in,  I 
believe,  the  library  of  Trinity  College)  ; 
when  he  left  the  table  in  quest  of  a  book, 
which  he  took  up,  and  appeared  to  be 
deeply  engaged  with.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  conversation  turned  upon  assigning 
the  reason  that  country  gentlemen  were 
so  fond  of  field  diversions,  which  having 
reached  Dr.  Johnson’s  ears,  he  closed  his 
book,  and  called  out,  *  I  will  tell  you 
the  reason  ;  it  is  because  they  feel  the 
vacuity  of  their  minds  less  when  they 
are  in  motion  than  at  rest.’  ” 


FEROCITY  OF  AN  ALLIGATOR. 

On  Tuesday,  an  officer  of  a  ship,  in 
pulling  up  the  creek  (Diamond  Har¬ 
bour),  was  witness  to  a  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  proof  of  the  ferocity  ot  an  alligator. 
A  bullock  was  grazing  near  the  bank  of 
tlie  nullah,  when  suddenly  a  large  alli¬ 


gator  darted  out  of  the  creek,  seized  it, 
dragged  it  into  the  water,  and  carried  it 
down.  In  about  a  minute,  the  paunch  of 
the  poor  animal  was  floating  upon  the 
surface.  The  alligator  appeared  to  be 
twenty- five  or  thirty  feet  long. 

Beng.  Chron.  SepL  5. 


SIR  WILLIAM  DICK  OF  BRAID. 

By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

This  gentleman  formed  a  striking  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  instability  of  human  pro¬ 
sperity.  He  was  once  the  wealthiest  man 
of  his  time  in  Scotland,  a  merchant  in  an 
extensive  line  of  commerce,  and  a  farmer 
of  the  public  revenue  ;*  insomuch  that, 
about  1640,  he  estimated  his  fortune  at 
200,0001.  sterling.  Sir  William  Dick  was 
a  zealous  Covenanter  ;  and  in  the  memo¬ 
rable  year  1641,  he  lent  the  Scottish  Con¬ 
vention  of  Estates  100,000  merks  at  once, 
and  thereby  enabled  them  to  support  and 
pay  their  army,  which  must  otherwise 
have  broken  to  pieces.  He  afterwards 
advanced  20,0001.  for  the  service  of  King 
Charles,  during  the  usurpation  ;  and 
having,  by  owning  the  royal  cause,  pro¬ 
voked  the  displeasure  of  the  ruling  party, 
he  was  fleeced  of  more  money,  amounting 
in  all  to  65,0001.  sterling. 

Being  in  this  manner  reduced  to  indi¬ 
gence,  he  went  to  London  to  try  to  recover 
some  part  of  the  sums  which  had  been 
lent  on  government  security.  Instead  of 
receiving  any  satisfaction,  the  Scottish 
Croesus  was  thrown  into  prison,  in  which 
he  died,  19th  December,  1655.  It  is  said 
his  death  was  hastened  by  the  want  of 
common  necessaries.  But  this  statement 
is  somewhat  exaggerated,  if  it  be  true,  as 
is  commonly  said,  that  though  he  was  not 
supplied  with  bread,  he  had  plenty  of  pie¬ 
crust,  thence  called  “  Sir  William  Dick’s 
necessity.” 

The  changes  of  fortune  are  commemo¬ 
rated  in  a  folio  pamphlet  entitled,  “  The 
lamentable  state  of  the  deceased  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Dick.”  It  contains  several  copper¬ 
plates,  one  representing  Sir  William  on 
horseback,  and  attended  with  guards  as 
Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  superintend¬ 
ing  tlie  unloading  of  one  of  his  r  ch 
argosies.  A  second  exhibiting  him  as 
arrested,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  bailiffs. 
A  third  presents  him  dead  in  prison.  The 
tract  is  esteemed  highly  valuable  by  col¬ 
lectors  of  prints  ;  the  oniv  copy  1  ever 
saw  upon  sale,  was  rated  at  30'. 

Notes  to  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian . 


THE  FAIRY  BOY  OF  LEITH. 

About  fifteen  years  since,  (1684), 
having  business  that  detained  me  in  Leith, 
which  is  near  Edinborough,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Scotland,  I  often  met  some  of  my 
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acquaintance  at  a  certain  house  there, 
where  we  used  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine 
for  our  refection.  I’he  woman  which 
kept  the  house  was  of  honest  reputation 
amongst  the  neighbour,  which  made  me 
give  the  more  attention  to  what  she  told 
me  one  day  about  a  Fairy  Boy  (as  they 
called  him)  who  lived  about  that  town. 
She  had  given  me  so  strange  an  account 
of  him,  that  I  desired  her  I  might  see  him 
the  first  opportunity,  which  she  promised  ; 
and  not  long  after,  passing  that  way,  she 
told  me  there  was  the  Fairy  Boy  but  a 
little  before  I  came  by  ;  and  casting  her 
eye  into  the  street,  said,  (  Look  you,  sir, 
yonder  he  is  at  play  with  those  other  boys,’ 
and  designing  him  to  me,  I  went,  and  by 
smooth  words,  and  a  piece  of  money,  got 
him  to  come  into  the  house  with  me  ; 
where,  in  the  presence  of  divers  people, 
I  demanded  of  him  several  astrological 
questions,  which  he  answered  with  great 
subtility,  and  through  all  his  discourse 
carryed  it  with  a  cunning  much  beyond 
his  years,  which  seemed  not  to  exceed  ten 
or  eleven.  He  seemed  to  make  a  motion 
like  drumming  upon  the  table  with  his 
fingers,  upon  which  I  asked  him,  whe¬ 
ther  he  could  beat  a  drum,  to  which  he 
replied,  ‘  Yes,  sir,  as  well  as  any  man  in 
Scotland  ;  for  every  Thursday  night  I 
beat  all  points  to  a  sort  of  people,  that 
use  to  meet  under  yonder  hill’  (pointing 
to  the  great  hill  between  Edinburgh  and 
Leith.)  f  How,  boy,*  quoth  f,  *  what 
company  have  you  there?’ — f  There  are, 
sir,’  said  he,  ‘  a  great  company  both  of 
men  and  women,  and  they  are  entertain¬ 
ed  with  many  sorts  of  musick  besides  my 
drum  ;  they  have,  besides,  plenty  variety 
of  meats  and  wine  ;  and  many, times  we 
are  carried  into  France  or  Holland  in  a 
night,  and  return  again  ;  and  whilst  we 
are  there,  we  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  the 
country  doth  afford.’  I  demanded  of  him 
how  they  got  under  that  hill  ?  To  which 
he  replied,  ‘  that  there  were  a  great  pair 
of  gates  that  opened  to  them,  though  they 
were  invisible  to  others,  and  that  within 
there  were  brave  large  rooms,  as  well  ac¬ 
commodated  as  most  in  Scotland.’  I  then 
asked  him,  how  I  should  know  what  he 
said  to  be  true  ?  upon  which  he  told  me 
he  would  read  my  fortune,  saying  I  should 
have  two  wives,  and  that  he  saw  the  forms 
of  them  sitting  on  my  shoulders ;  that 
both  would  be  very  handsome  women. — 
As  he  was  thus  speaking,  a  woman  of  the 
neighbourhood,  coming  into  the  room, 
demanded  of  him  what  her  fortune  should 
be  ?  He  told  her  that  she  had  two  bas¬ 
tards  before  she  was  married  ;  which  put 
her  in  such  a  rage,  that  she  desired  not  to 
hear  the  rest.  The  woman  of  the  house 
told  me  that  all  the  people  in  Scotland 


eoutd  not  keep  him  from  the  rendezvous 
on  Thursday  night ;  upon  which,  by 
promising  him  some  more  money,  I  got  a 
promise  of  h  m  to  meet  me  at  the  same 
place,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  Thursday 
following,  and  so  dismissed  him  at  that 
time.  The  boy  came  again  at  the  place 
and  time  appointed,  and  I  had  prevailed 
with  some  friends  to  continue  with  me,  if 
possible,  to  prevent  his  moving  that  night; 
he  was  placed  between  us,  and  answered 
many  questions,  without  offering  to  go 
from  us,  until  about  eleven  of  the  clock, 
he  was  got  away  unperceived  of  the  com¬ 
pany  ;  but  I,  suddenly  missing  him, 
hasted  to  the  door,  and  took  hold  of  him, 
and  so  returned  him  into  the  same  room  : 
we  all  watched  him,  and  on  a  sudden  he 
was  again  out  of  the  doors.  I  followed 
him  close,  and  he  made  a  noise  in  the 
street  as  if  he  had  been  set  upon  ;  but 
from  that  time  I  could  never  see  him.— -76 

JOHN  DUKE  OF  ARGYl.E  AND  GREENWICH. 

This  nobleman  was  very  dear  to  his 
countrymen,  who  were  justly  pround  of 
his  military  and  political  talents,  and  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  ready  zeal  with  which  he  as¬ 
serted  the  rights  of  his  native  country. 
This  was  never  more  conspicuous  than  in 
the  matter  of  the  Porteous  Mob,  when  the 
Ministers  brought  in  a  violent  and  vindic¬ 
tive  bill,  for  declaring  the  Lord  Provost 
of  Edinburgh  incapable  of  bearing  ahy 
public  office  in  future,  for  not  foreseeing 
a  disorder  which  no  one  foresaw,  or  in¬ 
terrupting  the  course  of  a  riot  too  formida¬ 
ble  to  endure  opposition.  The  same  Bill 
made  provision  for  pulling  down  the  city 
gates,  and  abolishing  the  city  guard, — 
rather  a  Hibernian  mode  of  enabling  them 
better  to  keep  the  peace  within  burgh  in 
future. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  opposed  this  bill 
as  a  cruel,  unjust,  and  fanatical  proceed¬ 
ing,  and  an  encroachment  upon  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  royal  burghs  of  Scotland, 
secured  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Union. 

“  In  all  the  proceedings  of  that  time,” 
said  his  Grace,  “  the  nation  of  Scotland 
treated  with  the  English  as  a  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  people ;  and  as  tliat  treaty, 
my  lords,  had  no  other  guarantee  for  the 
due  performance  of  its  articles,  but  the 
faith  and  honour  of  a  British  Parliament, 
it  would  be  both  unjust  and  ungenerous 
should  this  House  agree  to  any  proceed¬ 
ings  that  have  a  tendency  to  injure  it.” 

Lord  Hardwicke,  in  reply  to  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  seemed  to  insinuate,  that  his 
Grace  had  taken  up  the  affair  in  a  party 
point  <?f  view,  to  which  the  nobleman 
replied  in  the  spirited  language  quoted  in 
the  text— Lord  Hardwicke  apologized. 
The  bill  was  much  modified,  and  the 
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clauses  concerning'  the  dismantling  the 
city,  and  disbanding  the  Guard,  were  de¬ 
parted  from.  A  fine  of  20001.  was  im¬ 
posed  on  the  city  for  the  benefit  of  Por- 
teous’s  widow.  She  was  contented  to 
accept  three- fourths  of  the  sum,  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  which  closed  the  transaction.  It 
is  remarkable,  that,  in  our  day,  the  Ma¬ 
gistrates  of  Edinburgh  have  had  recourse 
to  both  those  measures,  held  in  such  horror 
by  their  predecessors,  as  necessary  steps 
for  the  improvement  of  the  city. 

It  may  be  here  noticed,  in  explanation 
of  another  circumstance  mentioned  in  the 
text,  that  there  is  a  tradition  in  Scotland, 
that  George  II.,  whose  irascible  temper  is 
said  sometimes  to  have  hurried  him  into 
expressing  his  displeasure  par  vote  du 
fail ,  offered  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  in 
angry  audience,  some  menace  of  this  na¬ 
ture,  on  which  he  left  the  presence  in 
high  disdain,  and  with  little  ceremony. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  having  met  the  Duke 
as  he  retired,  and  learning  the  cause  of 
his  resentment  and  discomposure,  endea¬ 
voured  to  reconcile  him  to  what  had 
happened  by  saying,  te  Such  was  his 
Majesty’s  way,  and  that  he  often  took 
such  liberties  with  himself  without  mean¬ 
ing  any  harm.”  This  did  not  mend 
matters  in  McCallumrnore’s  eyes,  who 
replied,  in  great  disdain,  (f  You  will 
please  to  remember,  Sir  Robert,  the  in¬ 
finite  distance  there  is  betwixt  you  and 
me.”  Another  frequent  expression  of 
passion  on  the  part  of  the  same  monarch, 
is  alluded  to  in  the  old  Jacobite  song — 

The  fire  shall  get  both  hat  and  wig. 

As  oft  times  they’ve  got  a’  that. 

—  Ib. 

DOOMSTER,  OR  DEMPSTER,  OF  COURT. 

The  name  of  this  officer  is  equivalent  to 
the  pronouncer  of  doom  or  sentence.  In 
this  comprehensive  sense,  the  Judges  of 
the  Isle  of  Man  were  called  Dempsters. 
But  in  Scotland  the  word  was  long  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  designation  of  an  official 
person,  whose  duty  it  was  to  recite  the 
sentence  after  it  had  been  pronounced  by 
the  Court,  and  recorded  by  the  clerk  ;  on 
which  occasion  the  Dempster  legalized  it 
by  the  words  of  form, (i  And  tins  I  pro¬ 
nounce  for  doom  ”  For  a  length  of 
years,  the  office,  as  mentioned  in  the  text, 
was  held  in  commendam  with  that  of  the 
executioner ;  for  when  this  odious  but 
necessary  officer  of  justice  received  his 
appointment,  he  petitioned  the  Court  of 
Justiciary  to  be  received  as  their  Dempster, 
which  was  granted  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  production  of  the  executioner  in  open 
court,  and  in  presence  of  the  wretched 
criminal,  had  something  in  it  hideous  and 
disgusting  to  the  more,  refined  feelings  of 
later  times.  But  if  an  old  tradition  of  the 


Parliament  House  of  Edinburgh  may  be 
trusted,  it  was  the  following  anecdote 
which  occasioned  the  disuse  of  the  Demp¬ 
ster’s  office  : — 

It  chanced  at  one  time  that  the  office 
of  public  executioner  was  vacant.  There 
was  occasion  for  some  one  to  act  as 
Dempster,  and,  considering  the  party  who 
generally  held  the  office,  it  is  not  wonder¬ 
ful  that  a  locum  tenens  was  hard  to  be 
found.  At  length,  one  Hume,  who  had 
been  sentenced  to  transportation,  for  an 
attempt  to  burn  his  own  house,  was  in¬ 
duced  to  consent  that  he  would  pronounce 
the  doom  on  this  occasion.  But  when 
brought  forth  to  officiate,  instead  of  re¬ 
peating  the  doom  to  the  criminal,  Mr. 
Hume  addressed  himself  to  their  lordships 
in  a  bitter  complaint  of  the  injustice  of  his 
own  sentence.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  was 
interrupted,  and  reminded  of  the  purpose 
for  which  he  had  come  hither ;  I  ken 
what  ye  want  of  me  weel  eneugh,”  said 
the  fellow,  *f  ye  want  me  to  be  your 
Dempster ;  but  I  am  come  to  be  none  of 
your  Dempster,  I  come  to  summon  you. 
Lord  T— ,  and  you.  Lord  E — ,  to  answer 
at  the  bar  of  another  world  for  the  in¬ 
justice  you  have  done  me  in  this.”  In 
short,  Hume  had  only  made  a  pretext  of 
complying  with  the  proposal,  in  order  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  reviling  the  Judges 
to  their  faces,  or  giving  them,  in  the 
phrase  of  his  country,  iC  a  sloan.”  He 
was  hurried  off  amid  the  laughter  of  the 
audience,  but  the  indecorous  scene  which 
had  taken  place  contributed  to  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  office  of  Dempster.  The  sen¬ 
tence  is  now  read  over  by  the  clerk  of 
court,  and  the  formality  of  pronouncing 
doom  is  altogether  omitted.  lb. 
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MAY  FESTIVALS. 

May-day  is  still  observed  at  Great 
Gransden,  in  Cambridgeshire.  On  the 
evening,  or  night,  preceding  May -day, 
the  young  men  (farmers’  servants)  go 
and  cut  the  may  or  hawthorn  boughs, 
which  they  bring  home  in  bundles,  and 
leave  some  at  almost  every  house,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  young  persons 
in  it,  singing  what  they  call  the  Night 
Song.  On  the  evening  of  May-day,  and 
the  following  evenings,  they  go  round  to 
every  house  where  they  left  a  bough,  and 
sing  the  May  Song.  One  is  dressed  with 
a  shii  t  over  his  other  clothes,  and  deco¬ 
rated  with  ribands,  and  is  called  the  May 
Lord  ;  another,  in  girls’  clothes,  is  called 
the  May  Lady  or  Mary  ;  this  is  evidently 
the  remains  of  the  Maid  Marian  of  Sbak- 
speare’s  time.  One  has  a  handkerchief 
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on  a  pole  or  stick  as  a  flag,  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  is  to  keep  off"  the  crowd.  The  rest 
have  ribands  in  their  hats.  The  May 
Song  consists  of  sixteen  verses,  and  is  of 
a  very  religious  cast  ;  the  poetry  not  very 
good.  The  money  collected  is  spent  in 
a  feast  of  plumcake,  bread  and  cheese, 
and  tea. 

The  May-day  ceremonies  are  merely  a 
relic  of  heathen  customs  ;  as  the  Romans 
on  the  four  last  days  of  April,  and  on  the 
first  of  May,  held  their  Floralia,  or  games 
in  honour  of  Flora,  the  goddess  of  fruits 
and  flowers.  The  Druids,  who  were  the 
priests  of  the  God  of  Nature,  and  cele¬ 
brated  every  remarkable  period  in  the 
change  of  the  seasons,  left  a  memorial  of 
their  religious  rites  on  this  day,  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  instituted  in  honour  of 
Flora  ;  that  is,  a  Beltein — rural  sacrifice. 
It  is  to  be  traced  in  the  mountainous  and 
uncultivated  parts  of  Cumberland,  among 
the  Cheviots,  and  in  many  parts  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Mr.  Pennant  gives  a  particular 
description  of  it  in  his  Tour  in  Scotland  : 
“  On  the  first  of  May,  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  the  herdsmen  of  every  village 
hold  their  Bel-tein  ;  they  cut  a  square 
trench  in  the  ground,  leaving  the  turf  in 
the  middle  ;  on  that  they  make  a  fire  of 
wood,  on  which  they  dress  a  large  caudle 
of  eggs,  butter,  oatmeal,  and  milk,  and 
bring,  besides  the  ingredients  of  the 
caudie,  plenty  of  beer  and  whisky,  for 
each  of  the  company  must  contribute 
something.  The  rites  begin  with  spilling 
some  of  the  caudie  on  the  ground,  by  way 
of  libation  ;  on  that  every  one  takes  a 
cake  of  oatmeal,  upon  which  are  raised 
nine  square  knobs,  each  dedicated  to  some 
particular  being,  the  supposed  preserver 
of  their  flocks  and  herds,  or  to  some  par¬ 
ticular  animal,  the  real  destroyer  of  them  ; 
each  person  then  turns  his  face  to  the  fire, 
breaks  off  a  knob,  and,  flinging  it  over 
his  shoulder,  says,  ‘  This  I  give  to  thee, 
preserve  thou  my  horses  ;  this  I  give  to 
thee,  preserve  thou  my  sheep and  so  on. 
After  that,  they  use  the  same  ceremony  to 
the  noxious  animals  :  ‘This I  give  to  thee, 
O  fox  ;  spare  thou  my  lambs ;  this  to 
thee,  O  hooded  crow  ;  this  to  thee,  eagle !’ 
When  the  ceremony  is  over,  they  dine 
on  the  caudle,*’  &c. 

Something  of  this  kind  is  retained  in 
Northumberland,  in  the  syllabub  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  May  feast,  which  is  made 
of  warm  milk  from  the  cow,  sweet  cake, 
and  wine  ;  and  a  kind  of  divination  is 
practised,  by  fishing  with  a  ladle  for  a 
wedding-ring,  which  is  dropped  into  it 
for  the  purpose  of  prognosticating  who 
shall  be  first  married- 

The  people  in  the  southern  part,  of 
Sweden,  on  this  day,  have  an  ancient 


custom  of  assembling  in  the  country 
places,  when,  for  the  celebration  of  the 
day,  two  troops  of  young  men,  well 
mounted,  are  formed  as  if  for  a  regular 
engagement.  The  captain  of  one  of  these 
companies,  chosen  by  lot,  is  intended  to 
personify  Winter,  and  is,  consequently, 
dressed  according  to  that  season  in  the 
north.  His  clothing  not  only  consists  of 
a  number  of  skins,  but  he  takes  upon 
himself  to  throw  snowballs  and  pieces  of 
ice  about  him,  to  prolong  the  cold.  Thus 
riding  up  and  down  in  triumph,  his  va¬ 
lour  and  hardihood  are  supposed  to  be 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  time  he  can 
continue  this  exercise.  His  opponent, 
who  is  supposed  Jo  represent  Summer,  is 
styled  Captain  Florio  ;  and,  as  there  are 
scarcely  any  flowers  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  he  is  decorated  with  green  boughs 
and  leaves.  These  two  personages,  after 
much  riding  and  curvetting,  contrive  to 
meet  and  fight :  Summer  is  sometimes 
assisted  by  a  band  of  horsemen  bearing 
boughs  of  birch  made  green  by  art  ;  but, 
however  ardent  the  champions  for  Winter 
may  be,  the  people  always  give  the  palm 
to  Summer,  because  nature  and  inclina¬ 
tion  dispose  them  to  shake  off  the  iron 
yoke  of  “Winter  as  soon  as  possible. 
Summer  thus  obtaining  the  victory,  a 
general  festival  takes  place,  in  which  the 
libations  peculiar  to  the  northern  nations 
are  most  liberal. 

The  Jews  commemorate  the  death  of 
Samuel  the  Prophet,  by  a  general  mourn¬ 
ing,  on  the  1st  of  May. — Family  Mag . 
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ANECDOTES  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

For  the  Olio, 

An  upstart  was  boasting  that  he  had 
travelled  a  great  deal :  “  Then  you  ought 
to  know  geography  well.”— “  I  have 
never  been  there,”  said  he,  though  I 
have  been  very  near  it.” 

“I  have  seen  the  devil,”  said  a  foolish 
fellow.  As  no  one  would  believe  him, 
he  was  asked  what  he  was  like  ? — Like 
an  ass,”  he  replied  "  Oh  !”  said  they 
immediately,  he  has  been  frightened  by 
his  shadow.” 

When  Louis  the  Fifteenth  was  married 
the  city  of  Paris  gave  dowries,  and  mar¬ 
ried  young  girls.  One  of  them,  the  young 
Agnes,  presenting  herself  to  be  inscribed, 
was  asked  where  her  intended  was  t 
"  Oh !  I  have  not  any,  Sir,”  said  she, 
<c  [thought  you  furnished  alb 

A  gentleman,  coming  away  from  the 
theatre,  was  asked  what  piece  was  per¬ 
formed  ?—“  Upon  my  word,”  said  he, 
it  rained  so  fast  when  I  went  in,  that  I 
had  not  time  to  read  the  bill.” 
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May 


St. 


W  ednesday,  Mav  5. 

St.  Hilary ,  Bishop  of  Arles,  d  A.D.  449  —  Sun  rises  30  m  after  4— sets  31  m  «/<er  7. 
fyfUV  ,,  ; 7t»0  — Ex-  cuted  pursuant  to  his  sentence,  Lawrence  Earl  Ferrers,  for  tne  murder  of  Mr. 

Johnson,  his  steward.  The  trial  of  this  nobleman,  which  took  place  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  exhibits  a  striking  instance  of  the  perfect  equality  of  our  excel¬ 
lent  laws  ;  it  lasted  for  nearly  three  days  and  ended  by  bringing  him  in  guilty  of 
felony  and  murder.  The  Lord  Keeper  Henley,  who  was  appointed  Lord  High 
Steward  of  England,  passed  sentence  of  death  upon  his  lordship  on  the  18th  April. 

Thursday,  May  6. 

St  John  ante  Portam,  d.  a.d.  95  .-High  Water  Oh^mMorn  — 1  h  \  fan  After. 

This  favourite  disciple  of  our  Saviour,  who  so  tenderly  loved  and  was  so  tender¬ 
ly  beloved  by  his  master,  drank  of  his  chalice,  and  experienced  a  large  portion  of 
bitterness  when  he  assisted  at  his  crucifixion.  He  was  afterwards  doomed  to  mar¬ 
tyrdom  by  the  tyrant  Domitian,  the  last  of  the  twelve  Ctesars. 

,«  t (567 —Expired  suddenly,  while  speaking  in  the  Academy  of  Caen,  of  which  place  he 
’  was  Protestant  minister,  Samuel  Bochart,  eminent  for  his  skill  in  the  Oriental 
languages.  ‘  „ 

Friday,  May  7. 

John  of  Beverley,  Bishop  and  Confessor. —Sun  rises  28m  after  4— sets  33m  after  7. 
St”' John.— Our  saint  mentioned  to-day  was  Archbishop  of  York  ;  he  succeeded  St.  Bosa,  and 
‘  c*  ‘  i8  Said  to  have  died  a  d.  728.  Bede,  who  lived  at  the  time,  reports  that  many  mi¬ 
racles  were  performed  by  him,  and  King  Athelstan  honoured  him  by  erecting  a 
sanctuary  to  his  memory  at  Beverley. 

Muni  1811.— Died  Richard  Cumberland,  termed  the  Terence  of  England.  The  writings  of 
■  ’  clever  author  embrace  the  Drama,  Essays,  Poetry,  and  Translation.  He  was 

a  rapid  composer,  and  it  is  said  that  his  heroic  poem,  Calvary,  was  completed  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  lines  a  day.  The  best  of  his  plays  may  be  considered  the  West  In¬ 
dian  :  his  fame,  though,  must  not  be  estimated  by  either  his  novels  or  his  dramatic 
labours,  but  by  his  collection  of  Essays  under  the  title  of  the  Observer,  which  con¬ 
tain  some  well  drawn  pictures  of  life,  and  many  interesting  stones,  and  a  series 
of  remarks  upon  the  Ancient  Drama,  displaying  great  classical  knowledge.  Mr. 
Cumberland,  though  he  laboured  hard  through  his  long  life  for  the  amusement  and 
instruction  of  the  public,  was,  we  lament  to  relate  it,  obliged  even  in  his  eightieth 
year,  to  rely  upon  his  pen  for  subsistence. 

Saturday  May  8. 

St.  Gybian ,  died  8th  Century. — Full  Moon  0 h  2 m  Morning 
Mau  8  1500. — Expired  John  Tame,  Esq.  an  opulent  merchant  of  Loudon  ;  the  wealth  of  this 
’  gentleman  purchased  the  manor  of  Fairford,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  erected 
a  very  beautiful  church,  celebrated  for  its  painted  windows.  The  glass  they  are 
composed  of  came  into  the  possession  of  this  wealthy  citizen  in  the  following  cu¬ 
rious  manner  :  sailing  with  his  vessels  of  enterprise,  in  the  year  1492,  he  captured 
a  ship  bound  from  a  Flemish  port  to  Rome,  laden  with  a  vast  quantity  of  painted 
glass,  which  he  determined  to  have  placed  in  a  religious  edifice.  Making  choice 
of  Fairford,  he  commenced  building  the  church  in  1493,  but  died  before  it  was 
finished.  His  son  Sir  Edward,  however,  completed  the  pious  intention  of  his  fa- 
ther,  and  disposed  of  the  glass  in  28  windows.  The  subjects  are  scriptural,  and 
display  the  most  important  events  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour.  Vandyke  inspected 
them,  and  affirmed  that  they  could  not  be  equalled. 

Sunday,  May  9. 

FOURTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  EASTER. 

Less,  for  the  Bay ,  fi  chap  Deut .  morn. — 7  chap.  Deut.  even  —St.  Nicholas,  B  and  Con. 
May  9,  1794. — Executed  under  the  execrable  tyranny  of  Robespierre,  AutJiouy  Lavoisier,  the 
celebrated  French  medical  and  chemical  writer.  He  succeeded  Buffon  and  Tillet 
as  treasurer  of  the  Academy  ;  he  became,  also,  farmer  general,  and  commissary 
of  the  national  treasury,  which  offices  he  filled  with  strict  integrity;  but,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  talents  and  virtues,  lie  was  dragged  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
who  sentenced  him  to  death,  and  though  he  only  asked  for  a  little  time  to  complete 
some  important  experiments  he  had  at  heart,  he  was  ordered  to  be  immediately 
guillotined. 

Monday,  May  10. 

St.  Aqhard,  Bishop  of  Avranches. — High  Water  14 m  aft  3  Morn— 3‘2m  aft  3  After. 
May  10,  ltf-9  — Died,  jet.  5.»,  Thomas  Young,  M.D.,  an  eminent  scholar  and  philosopher.  He 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Nautical  Journal,  and  a  large  contributor  to  the  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Britannica,  Nicholson’s  Journal,  and  numerous  other  important  works. 
The  article  on  Egypt  which  he  wrote  for  the  Supplement  to  the  above  mentioned 
Encyclopaedia  will  hand  his  name  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  most  learned  Egyp¬ 
tian  scholars  the  world  can  boast  of. 

Tuesday,  May  11. 

St.  Mammertus,  mar.  died  a.d.  4 77.— Sun  rises  2 lm  after  4 — sets  40 m  after  7. 

May  11,  1812. — Assassinated  whilst  entering  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Perci- 
val,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  by  John  Bellingham,  who  shot  Mr.  P.  in  the 
left  breast;  the  ball  entered  his  heart,  he  never  spoke,  but  expired  in  ten  minutes 
afterwards.  The  assassin,  who  surrendered  himself  immediately,  proved  to  have 
been  a  Russian  merchant,  or  engaged  in  some  transactions  with  that  country  ;  he 
appeared  to  have  no  other  motive  for  the  crime,  except  that  his  victim  had  not  ob¬ 
tained  him  redress  from  the  court  of  Russia  for  some  pretended  wrongs  which  he 
had  suffered. 
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ILLUSTRATED  ARTICLE. 


Cale£  of  tfje 

THE  DeTHRONFD.' 

A  TALE  OF  LICHFIELD.  * 

BY  HORACE  GUII.FORD. 

For  the  Olio. 

Beautiful  was  the  sun- rise  that  burst, 
on  the  8th  of  September  1398,  over  the 
magnificent  towers  and  town  of  Lichfield. 
De  Courtnaye,  with  Warner,  now  herd¬ 
ing  among  the  barons’  assembled  fol¬ 
lowers,  could  not  help  pausing  on  the 
hill  brow  that  overlooked  the  fair  vale. 
The  blue  sky  was  cloudless,  the  air  brisk 
but  sweet  ;  orchards,  gardens  and  woods 
spread  their  many  coloured  leaves,  flowers 
and  fruitage  to  the  sparkling  sun  ;  the 
towers  of  the  old  castle,  the  steeples, 
gables  and  cloisters  of  the  Franciscan 
friary,  the  spires  of  the  various  churches, 
mingling  with  the  turrets  and  chimnies  of 
the  ancient  houses  ;  the  massive,  up- 
heaved  bulk  of  the  towered  Palace,  to- 

,  *  Continued  from  p.  258. 
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gether  with  the  triple  pyramids  of  the 
graceful  Minster,  all  coronetted  with 
thousands  of  weathercocks  that  sparkled 
in  the  morning  ray,  exhibited  their  mingled 
pomps.  Houses  of  every  shape  and  size, 
of  stone,  of  brick  and  of  timber  work, 
with  towerlets,  pinnacles,  porches  and 
moulded  roofs,  disclosed  their  chequered 
hues  amidst  airy  groves,  severed  here  and 
there  by  the  numerous  lakes  of  this  city 
of  waters,  whose  broad  blue  bosoms  were 
diamonded  by  the  sun,  while  the  mingled 
bell-peals  swelled  sweetly  on  the  breeze. 

As  the  baron’s  train  approached  the 
Close  over  Langton’s  Bridge,  the  bustle 
and  glitter  of  the  scene  increased  ;  the 
streets  were  hung  with  various  coloured 
cloths  and  silks  ;  tapestries,  pictures  and 
garlands  almost  hid  the  picturesque  fronts 
of  the  different  mansions,  and  the  win¬ 
dows  made  a  splendid  display  of  gold 
and  silver  plate  and  jewels,  varied  per¬ 
petually  with  the  fair  faces  and  gorgeous 
raiment  that  shewed  themselves  over  the 
carved  balconies.  Votaries  to  the  shrine 
of  Saint  Chad  were  seen  passing,  in  their 
gilded  and  vermilion  coloured  barges,  over 
the  Minster  pool,  to  the  courts  of  the 
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New  College,  bearing  wealthy  offerings 
from  Saint  Mary’s  Guild.  The  Brigg 
Street  was  crowded  with  citizens  and 
their  families,  in  parti-coloured  dresses, 
thrust  aside  perpetually  by  the  proud 
retinue  of  some  knight  or  noble,  whose 
attendants  scattered  rose-groats  on  the 
throng  they  interrupted ;  spearmen,  ar- 
blasters,  heralds,  monks,  and  processions 
of  the  various  companies^  each  with  its 
distinctive  banner,  were  intermingled  with 
barbs,  mules  and  even  the  humble  ass 
itself  (but  sleek  and  well  fed),  whose 
gaudy  caparisons  swept  the  streets. — ■ 
Ponderous  wains,  bearing  provisions  to 
the  Palace,  rolled  heavily  amidst  the 
embroidered  purple  curtains  of  the  stately 
litter,  fraught  with  some  noble  dame, 
whose  years  did  not  permit  her  to  join  her 
lively  daughter,  caracoling  on  her 
feathered  palfry,  by  the  side  of  some 
obsequious  suitor  or  grave,  white-bearded 
sire.  Standards,  guidons  aud  pennons  of 
a  thousand  blazons  waved  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  and  the  lay  of  the  troubadour 
could  scarcely  be  heard  amidst  the  clang 
of  the  tremendous  Minster  bells,  answered 
by  all  the  other  churches  in  the  city,— 


the  rolling  of  drums,  the  pealing  of  cla¬ 
rions  and  the  shouts  of  the  multitude. 
The  King  had  just  returned  to  the  Palace, 
after  proceeding  in  state  through  the  dif¬ 
ferent  streets  to  the  Guildhall. 

A  vast  and  beautiful  gateway,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  stately  tower,  now  rose 
before  De  Courtnayne  and  his  train.  The 
arches,  parapets,  turrets  and  windows  of 
this  splendid  structure  were  profusely 
ornamented.  Over  the  heavy  battlements 
waved  the  royal  banner,  and  by  its  side 
floated  a  lesser  flag,  displaying  paley  of 
ten,  argent  and  azure,  on  a  bend  gules  a 
mitre  or  ;  the  arms  of  the  new  Bishop. 
The  name  of  Courtnaye  announced  to  the 
two  heralds,  who  stood  on  each  side  of 
the  great  arch,  by  the  baron’s  own  pur¬ 
suivant,  soon  made  the  ponderous  gates 
roll  open  ;  a  purse  of  golden  florins  was 
bestowed,  and  amidst  loud  shouts  of 
“  Largess  !”  the  haughty  noble  entered 
the  Close.  Winding  round  the  west  front 
of  the  Cathedral,  his  large  and  glittering 
suite  swept  under  the  principal  portal  of 
the  Palace,  and  dismounted  in  the  in¬ 
ward  court. 

This  vast  and  majestic  edifice  occupied 
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the  whole  north-eastern  range  of  the 
close  :  its  principal  facade  extending  in 
immense  length  from  north  to  south,  and 
elevated  on  a  terrace  overhanging  the 
broad  moat,  displayed  the  most  gorgeous 
assemblages  of  towers,  ramparts,  painted 
gothic  windows  and  oriels,  that  can  be 
imagined.  Every  gate  and  turret  had  its 
banner,  whose  pompous  colours  of  scarlet, 
green,  blue,  &c.  formed  a  rich  contrast 
to  the  solemn  and  gigantic  buildings  over 
which  they  waved.  Numberless  weather¬ 
cocks  of  copper,  gilded  or  painted,  flashed 
in  every  direction  to  the  airy  sunshine ; 
while  amidst  the  vast  inclosures  of  this 
castle-palace,  a  broad,  smooth  bowling- 
green,  a  garden,  grapery,  and  orchard 
mingled  with  a  noble  old  grove  of  ches- 
nuts,  sycamores  and  flowering  limes.— 
Lord  Walter  could  scarcely  win  his  way, 
with  Warner  and  his  principal  attendants, 
through  the  throngs  that  filled  the  court. 
At  length  he  drew  near  a  balcony  in  the 
Bishop*s  parlour,  from  whence  King 
Richard  was  listening  to  a  minstrel,  who 
chaunted  in  the  Langue  D’or  the  tragical 
story  of  the  Countess  of  Vergy.  De 
Courtnaye  soon  caught  the  eye  of  the 
handsome  monarch,  and,  in  obedience  to 
his  gesture,  was  in  the  act  Gf  ascending 
the  steps  ieading  into  the  building,  when 
a  page,  in  the  Biddulf  livery,  placed  a 
billet  in  his  hand  ;  on  reading  which,  the 
practised  courtier  with  difficulty  concealed 
his  agitation.  With  a  look  of  deadly 
wrath,  and  the  single  word  “  caitiff  !” 
he  gave  the  note  to  Warner,  then  sprung 
up  the  stairs  and  disappeared  through  the 
doorway. 

.  Warner  read  the  paper  with  no  very 
enviable  sensations  ;  it  ran  as  follows  : — 

<(  False  Lord, — Thy  wicked  deeds  are 
come  to  the  light ;  thy  abused  wife  is 
known  to  be  alive, — known,  too,  to  be 
immured  hard  by  the  city.  And  though 
thou  deemest  thou  hast  gained  the  means 
of  silencing  him  who  would  have  im¬ 
peached  thee  openly,  there  will  not  be 
wanting  those  who  will  foil  thee  as  effec¬ 
tually.” 

This  scroll  was  signed  ef  The  Knight 
of  Helmhurst.  ” 

We  will  not  descend  into  the  black 
abyss  of  Warner’s  heart.  This  mischief 
he  had  in  part  anticipated  ;  and  if  Court¬ 
naye  had  some  reason  to  be  enraged  at 
his  duplicity  in  withdrawing  his  injured 
lady  from  her  secure  confinement  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Warner  now  became  furious  at 
Courtnaye’s  folly  in  bringing  the  Fran¬ 
ciscan  to  Edial,  a  circumstance  to  which 
he  justly  attributed  the  present  untoward 
aspect  of  their  villanies. 

He  had  no  lime  to  form  a  single  plan 
ere  De  Courtnaye  was  again  at  his  side. 


and  drawing  him  apart  into  the  grove, 
after  some  recrimination  their  mutual 
danger  induced  them  to  forego  their  mu¬ 
tual  animosity,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
Wanner  should  repair  to  the  old  hall  the 
instant  the  solemnity  was  concluded, 
(the  Close  gates  being  now  finally  shut 
to  prevent  furiher  influx  of  the  populace) 
and  there  take  measures  to  prevent  the 
threatened  exposure.  There  was  no 
dread  of  an  open  attack,  for  Biddulf 
could  not  have  had  time  to  collect  his 
vassals,  and  Warner’s  presence  at  Edial, 
while  it  would  rally  round  him  his  nu¬ 
merous  bands,  would  be  equally  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  any  secret  attempt ;  and 
thus  these  wicked  men,  now  tolerably  at 
ease  again,  prepared  to  join  the  proces¬ 
sion.  In  a  short  time,  the  increased 
clangour  of  trumpets  and  the  thunder  of 
the  belfry,  announced  that  the  Bishop 
had  quitted  his  palace,  and  was  moving 
to  the  Cathedral.  The  King,  the  Arch¬ 
bishops  of  Canterbury,  York,  and  Dub¬ 
lin,  together  with  numerous  lords,  spi¬ 
ritual  and  temporal,  formed  his  resplen¬ 
dent  escort.  At  the  licht-gates  he  was 
met  by  the  Dean  Stretton,  the  Canons, 
the  Prebendaries,  the  Vicars,  the  Ver¬ 
gers,  and  the  Choristers,  with  naked 
feet.  The  organ  shook  the  vaulted  choir 
as  they  entered,  and  the  ceremony  of 
enthronement  took  place  with  the  most 
solemn  and  imposing  rites  of  a  church 
that  knew  so  well  how  to  reach  the  soul 
through  the  senses. 

During  the  ceremony,  however,  some¬ 
thing  appeared  to  disturb  the  good  Bishop 
in  an  extraordinary  degree.  He  frowned, 
turned  pale  and  red,  held  up  his  hands 
in  horror,  and  seemed  only  prevented  by 
the  sanctity  of  the  place  and  the  occa¬ 
sion  from  uttering  some  strong  exclama¬ 
tion.  After  the  ceremony  had  closed 
with  high  mass.  King  Richard  approach¬ 
ed  the  Bishop,  holding  by  the  arm  his 
favourite  De  Courtnaye.  Among  all 
this  splendid  train,  none  in  striking  effect 
could  be  compared  to  the  three  who  now 
stood  grouped  together  on  the  platform 
of  the  high  altar.  Plantagenei,  besides 
the  open  diadem  of  golden  leaves,  fleur- 
de-lys  and  rays,  that  graced  his  beautiful 
countenance,  was  attired  in  his  celebra¬ 
ted  golden  robe  of  jewels,  valued  at 
thirty  thousand  marks ;  an  uncommonly 
large  white  greyhound,  with  gilded  collar, 
wrought  like  a  coronet,  attended  his 
every  movement  and  watched  his  eveiy 
glance.  De  Courtnaye  was  habited  in 
the  extreme  of  the  then  fashion,  one 
side  of  his  dress  being  cloth  of  gold,  and 
the  other  scarlet  brocade  ;  while  the 
Dominican  himself,  a  man  of  noble  and 
ample  port,  bore  aloft  his  beaming  mi- 
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Ire,  leaned  majestically  on  his  massy 
silver  crosier,  and  seemed  hardly  con¬ 
scious  of  the  superb  purple  dalmatique, 
powdered  with  quatrefoils  that  descended 
to  his  knees,  and  the  bright  scarlet  stole, 
with  a  deep  border  of  gold,  that  flowed 
to  his  feet,  just  showing  in  front  his 
vest  of  snowy  flowered  silk. 

“  We  are  a  suitor  to  your  lordship,” 
said  the  graceful  young  King,  “  and 
cannot  better  urge  our  request  than  at 
this  shrine,”  (here  Richard  crossed  him¬ 
self)  “  where  we  hope  our  suits  will  be 
both  granted  and  blest,  and  the  King 
will  need  only  to  speak  to  be  heard  when 
he  offers  one  of  his  most  honoured  no¬ 
bles  as  a  worthy  mate  to  your  fair  niece. 
The  Lady  Sybil  de  Burghill,”  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  ;  and  the  courtly  crowd  at  once 
opening,  turned  to  a  lovely  young  crea¬ 
ture,  hitherto  screened  from  observation, 
“  the  Lady  Sybil  will  not,  we  trust,  turn 
a  disdainful  eye  on  one  whose  lowest 
claim  is  the  favour  of  his  prince,  whose 
loftiest  merit  is  his  love  for  her.” 

Sybil  de  Burghill,  a  bright  girl  of 
eighteen,  stood  blushing  and  trembling 
before  the  gaze  of  the  court  and  the  con¬ 
gregation.  Adorned  in  the  richest  fashion 
of  tiie  day,  her  beauty  outshone  all  the 
manifold  colours  of  her  dress  ;  her  robe 
was  vermilion  silk,  lined  with  azure — ■ 
her  vest  of  brocade  was  thickly  broidered 
with  the  arms  of  her  family— her  steeple 
head-dress  let  fall  on  the  ground  along 
train  of  purple  silk — her  white  throat 
was  clasped  by  a  broad  carcanet  of  bril¬ 
liants — and  her  sleeves,  which  also  swept 
the  pavement,  were  confined  at  the  wrists 
by  emeralds  of  great  size.  Her  face  of 
sunny  girlish  beauty  was  burning  wiih 
blushes,  and  the  distress  that  shewed  in 
every  feature,  evinced  that  it  was  not 
mere  maiden  coyness  that  called  them 
here.  A  general  murmur  of  applause 
pervaded  the  crowd,  and  the  wanton 
eyes  of  the  handsome  De  Courtnaye 
gazed  on  her  with  sparkling  admiration. 
After  a  pause  of  some  embarrassment  the 
Bishop  spoke  : 

‘‘It  were  the  bounden  duty,  my  liege, 
of  your  Grace’s  poor  servant,  to  deem 
any  proposal  from  his  sovereign  and 
benefactor  an  implicit  law  with  him  ; 
but  I  may  not  well  proceed  further  in 
this  suit  of  the  noble  Baron,  of  which  I 
have  in  some  sort  signified  my  approba¬ 
tion,”—  (the  worthy  Dominican’s  look 
and  accent  here  woefully  belied  his 
words) — “  until  certain  charges  which  our 
Warden  of  the  Minorites  in  this  city  has 
proffered  to  make  good  against  the  Lord 
Courtnaye, — and  which  I  have  deferred  to 
this  audience,  that  your  Highness’s  wis¬ 
dom  may  decide  upon  them — be  substan¬ 


tiated  or  disproved.  We  have  heard  this 
morning  that  sudden  illness  prevents  his 
appearing  ;  and,  indeed,  had  not  your 
Grace  spoken  upon  the  matter,  it  had 
well  nigh  left  my  memory,  so  much  have 
I  been  moved  from  my  composure  by  a 
sight  that  might  make  even  these  solid 
pillars  to  shake  over  our  heads.  Blas¬ 
phemy  approaching  the  very  altar  of  our 
God  !”  He  pointed  to  the  broad  ruffian 
figure  of  Warner  who  stood  not  far  from 
Courtnaye,  and  the  throng  parting  as 
before,  shewed  to  every  eye  the  broad 
baldric,  which  either  from  bravado  or 
the  inadvertence  caused  by  his  recent 
agitation,  he  still  wore  with  its  impious 
legend,  “  An  enemy  to  God ,  without 
pity  and  without  mercy  A  The  King 
coloured  with  anger,  and  turning  to  Lord 
Walter,  exclaimed— 

“  How,  my  lord,  knew  ye  of  this  ?  he 
seems  of  thy  company  By  the  brave 
spirit  of  my  father,  I  had  rather  seen  the 
foul  fiend  himself,  than  one  who,  ming¬ 
ling  still  with  the  heirs  of  redemption, 
mocks  their  hope  and  blasphemes  their 
God  !” 

An  earnest  conversation  ensued  be¬ 
tween  the  baron  and  his  prince  apart, 
the  latter  listening  with  ill  repressed  im¬ 
patience,  which  the  Bishop  observing, 
took  courage  to  break  in. 

“  Your  pardon,  my  gracious  liege,  but 
I  am  he  who  should  pronounce  on  this 
outrage  ;  and  if  your  Highness  forbids 
not,  I  will  myself  speak  sentence  on  this 
blasphemous  profaner  of  the  sanctuary.” 

“  Your  lordship  hath  our  free  con¬ 
currence,”  said  Richard,  hastily  ;  “  our 
unreserved  approbation  of  the  punishment 
your  saintly  wisdom  shall  appoint.” 

De  Courtnaye  bit  his  lip,  and  fell  back 
into  the  crowd. 

“  Advance,  then,  my  body  guard,” 
cried  De  Burghill,  and  a  dozen  yeomen, 
in  liveries  of  blue  and  silver,  with  an 
obedient  start,  approached.  “Four  of 
you  seize  yon  miscreant,  convey  him  to 
the  dungeon  under  our  Lady’s  chapel 
let  him  be  soundly  disciplined,  imprison 
him  eight  days  with  bread  of  affliction 
and  water  of  affliction,  burn  that  accursed 
belt  before  his  eyes,  and  we  will  pray 
that  the  paius  of  his  body  may  purge  his 
soul  unto  repentance!” 

All  this  was  done  with  incredible 
celerity;  from  the  time  that  the  delinquent 
was  pointed  out,  hardly  three  minutes 
elapsed  ere  he  was  hurried  from  the 
Cathedral,  without  offering  the  slightest 
resistance,  so  stupified  was  he  with  sur¬ 
prise  and  rage ;  while  De  Courtnaye, 
whose  troubled  thoughts  were  at  the  old 
manor  hall,  saw  the  danger  thickening 
around  him  without  either  composure  to 
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devise  or  means  to  execute  any  measures 
for  averting  it.  The  assembly  was  then 
dismissed  by  a  prayer  from  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  against  witchcraft 
and  impiety,  and  he  pronounced  the 
blessing  just  as  the  glories  of  the  noon¬ 
tide  sun,  flooding  through  the  mighty 
range  of  painted  windows,  was  beginning 
to  dim  the  manifold  dresses  of  the  com¬ 
pany  that  now  either  poured  through  the 
Close  gates  into  the  city,  or  flocked  to  the 
banquet  in  the  Bishop’s  palace. 

The  Warden  of  the  Minorites,  whom 
our  story  left  in  such  extraordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  found  no  great  difficulty  in 
reaching  his  convent,  situated  amidst 
pleasant  pastures  on  the  south-western 
side  of  Lichfield.  He  entered  the  eastern 
and  principal  gate  of  the  friary  about 
midnight.  It  might  be  from  fatigue  and 
anxiety,  but  certain  it  is  he  made  no 
genuflexion  as  he  passed  the  great  Cru¬ 
cifix  on  the  outside.  Lauds  had  just 
commenced  in  the  convent  church,  whose 
cloistered  range  stretched  away  on  his 
right,  and  the  noble  arched  windows 
glowed  amidst  the  black  and  massy  but¬ 
tresses  with  red  splendour.  The  porter 
testified  some  surprise  at  his  return  in 
this  unusual  hour,  checked  however  by 
the  most  profound  habitual  respect.  To 
the  Warden’s  hasty  question,  he  replied, 
that  his  sudden  absence,  protracted  to 
the  unusual  length  of  two  days,  had 
caused  some  anxiety,  that  Sir  Lionel  Bid- 
dulf  had  arrived  that  evening,  a  little 
before  vespers,  and  was  awaiting  his  re¬ 
turn  in  the  most  restless  eagerness. — 
Avoiding  the  church,  the  Warden  crossed 
the  court  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
the  spacious  building  termed  the  Bishop’s 
lodging,  which  was  in  fact  appropriated 
to  the  Warden  himself.  He  immediately 
retired  to  his  oratory,  and  was  in  the 
midst  of  thanksgiving  for  his  present  de¬ 
liverance,  and  prayer  for  guidance  through 
his  impending  difficulties,  when  the  loud 
swell  of  the  organ  and  the  bells  mutually' 
blending  through  the  night  air,  announ¬ 
ced  that  the  service  was  over.  A  blaze 
of  torches  pouring  through  the  great  west 
door  began  to  scatter  in  every  direction 
along  the  cloisters,  or  across  the  quad¬ 
rangle,  according  as  the  brethren  had 
heard  or  not  the  much  desired  return  of 
their  Superior. 

Chafed  almost  to  distraction  by  the 
Franciscan’s  unaccountable  failure  in  his 
appointment,  the  Knight  of  Helmhurst 
had  past  the  evening  in  the  Convent 
without  touching  food  ;  he  had  attended — 
not  without  some  impatience — 'the  mid¬ 
night  service,  and  was  the  first  to  catch 
the  intelligence  of  the  Warden’s  re-ap¬ 
pearance. 


It  may  be  imagined  with  what  eager¬ 
ness  the  brother  of  the  ill-fated  Rosamund 
repaired  to  the  Bishop’s  lodging,  and 
demanded  immediate  admittance  to  the 
•Warden.  He  was  ushered  into  a  large 
panelled  chamber,  well  lighted  by  a 
huge  lamp  and  a  fire.  The  Warden, 
worn  by  apprehension,  hunger,  and  fa*< 
tigue,  was  seated  near  the  ample  chimney, 
his  shrivelled  hands  stretched  over  the 
blaze, — while  a  massively  carved  oak 
table,  covered  with  substantial  cates,  and 
a  portly  stoup  of  Staffordshire  ale,  of 
ivory  and  ebony,  hooped  with  silver, 
stood  at.  his  elbow. 

Far  above  the  middle  size,  and  of  pro¬ 
portions  that  would  have  been  too  braw¬ 
ny,  had  not  his  mein  been  so  elegant,  Sir 
Lionel  Biddulf  possessed  little  to  recom¬ 
mend  his  countenance,  except  that  indes¬ 
cribable  air  of  gentility  and  worth  which 
received  enhancement  from  a  profusion  of 
short,  curled,  nut-btown  hair,  large  ha¬ 
zel  eyes,  and  teeth  which,  if  displayed  by 
too  capacious  a  mouth,  seemed,  from  their 
size,  regularity,  and  whiteness,  to  derive 
some  title  to  be  seen.  He  wore  a  tight 
dress  of  hunter’s  green,  puffed  with  black 
— a  black  velvet  hat,  full  and  somewhat 
raised,  with  a  gold  eagle  in  front,  and  a 
cloak  for  whose  scanty  dimensions  we 
may  excuse  the  natural  vanity  that  used 
it  less  as  a  covering  than  as  a  set-off  to 
the  deep  ample  bust,  the  lusty  arms,  the 
stately  shoulders,  and  the  large  well- 
turned  thigh  and  calf,  that  in  fight  or 
feast,  on  horseback  or  in  the  dance,  pro¬ 
claimed  the  gallant  and  the  gentle  Knight 
of  Helmhurst. 

Affectionately  did  the  venerable  War¬ 
den  lay  his  thin  hands  on  the  glossy  clus¬ 
ters  of  that  head  that  was  bowed  before 
him,  but  he  had  scarcely  done  so,  when, 
impatiently  waving  the  attendants  to  with¬ 
draw,  he  fell  on  the  young  man’s  neck, 
and  burst  into  a  passion  of  uncontrolled 
tears.  Astonished  and  embarrassed  at  so 
unusual  an  agitation  in  one  of  the  father’s 
age  and  general  equanimity,  Sir  Lionel 
had  not  presence  of  mind  to  utter  a  con¬ 
nected  sentence,  ere  the  Franciscan  sub¬ 
dued  his  emotion. 

“  Forgive  me,  my  son,”  he  said,  <c  that 
I,  who  ought  to  set  a  pattern  of  patience, 

.  am  the  first  to  depart  from  it  ;  but  I  have 
suffered  much,  and  this  peevish  fit^will 
not  pass  away  till  1  have  tasted  food. 

The  meat  and  wine  were  accordingly  put 
in  requisition,  less  indeed  by  the  temper¬ 
ate  appetite  of  the  friar,  than  by  the  vi¬ 
gorous  hunger  of  the  young  knight,  from 
whose  heart  the  very  sight  of  the  Fran¬ 
ciscan  seemed  to  have  taken  a  heavy  load. 
When  hunger  was  appeased,  and  the 
Warden,  with  a  solemn  (<  Da  veniam 
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precor  /”  had  taken  a  second  draught  of 
wine,  of  which  Sir  Lionel,  with  less  ce¬ 
remony,  quaffed  more  largely,  the  attend¬ 
ants  were  recalled,  the  table  cleared,  and 
an  earnest  conversation  ensued.  It  was 
then  the  friar  stated,  that  the  loss  he  had 
sustained  at  Edial  was  of  serious  conse¬ 
quence  to  him.  Papers,  by  which  he 
might  be  fatally  involved  with  his  dioce¬ 
san,  and  which,  in  his  haste  to  obey  the 
pretended  summons  that  decoyed  him  to 
Edial,  he  had  omitted  to  place  in  security, 
were  now  in  the  hands  of  De  Courtnaye, 
or  his  infamous  confederate,  Warner.  It 
was  become  absolutely  necessary  that  he 
should  seek  a  place  of  temporary  seclusion. 

He  then  entered  into  a  full  detail  of  his 
adventures  at  the  robber’s  hold ;  con¬ 
cluding  by  advising  Sir  Lionel  to  inti¬ 
mate  to  De  Courtnaye  the  detection  of  his 
machinations,  that  fear  of  exposure  might 
induce  the  guilty  Lord  to  abstain  from  all 
acts  of  violence  to  his  wife  ;  and  at  all 
events,  that  the  Knight  of  Helmhurst 
should  take  a  public  opportunity,  on 
the  morrow,  of  proclaiming  his  sister’s 
wrongs  ;  which  was  to  be  followed  up 
by  a  muster  of  his  retainers,  to  be  led 
without  delay  against  the  robber  chief¬ 
tain’s  hall. 

It  was  on  the  following  day,  about  an 
hour  after  the  episcopal  train  gathered  to 
the  Cathedral,  that  the  old  Warden  of 
the  Minorites  was  seen  to  take  a  weeping 
farewell  of  Sir  Lionel,  under  the  fruit¬ 
laden  boughs  of  the  great  orchard  behind 
the  Friary.  At  a  low  arched  postern  in 
the  broad  gray  wall,  stood  a  sturdy  mule 
well  caparisoned.  As  the  Friar  and  his 
companion  paced  slowly  toward  it,  the 
former  placed  a  sealed  packet  in  Sir  Lio¬ 
nel’s  hands. 

fC  Here,”  he  said,  (e  are  those  letters 
of  thine  ill-starred  sister,  by  which  I  first 
became  apprised  of  her  existence  and 
captivity.  Surrender  them  only  to  the 
Bishop  himself.  I  purpose  taking  refuge 
at  the  Benedictine  Convent  of  Fairwell, 
where  I  am  sure  of  shelter  without  in¬ 
quiry,  till  time  permits  me  to  plead  my 
cause  at  the  Palace.  Let  me  have  thy 
signet  ring,  which  shall  be  a  pledge  for 
any  messenger  whom  I  may  need  to  dis¬ 
patch  to  thee,  and  Heaven  have  thee  in 
its  keeping,  my  son.” 

“  Amen  !”  responded  the  Knight, — 
t(  and  shield  thee  from  danger  in  thy 
righteous  purposes  !  I  am  bidden  to  the 
royal  banquet  to-day.  Pray  for  me, 
father,  that  my  unskilled  interference  im¬ 
pair  not  the  cause  that  my  father  calls  to 
me  from  his  grave  to  uphold  !” 

The  Warden  now  mounted  his  mule, 
and  ambling  through  the  Barr  Plack,  as 
the  pasture  behind  the  orchard  was  called, 


struck  into  a  narrow  bridle  path,  and  was 
soon  in  the  most  retired  but  somewhat 
circuitous  lanes  that  lead  to  Fairwell. 
For  the  sake  of  privacy,  now  so  essential 
to  him,  the  good  Warden  preferred  even 
the  wilderness  of  Cannock  Wood  to  the 
high  road  that  led  north  of  the  city  to  the 
Benedictine  Convent.  Yet,  little  accus¬ 
tomed  to  its  numberless  intricacies,  he 
soon  became  bewildered,  and  had  now 
wandered  into  one  of  the  broader  ways 
that  intersected  the  old  forest.  Speedily, 
however,  did  he  turn  his  animal  into  the 
thicket  again,  when  thundering  by,  at 
full  gallop,  well  mounted  and  armed,  and 
venting  horrible  imprecations,  some  thirty 
or  forty  men,  among  whom  the  Friar 
easily  recognised  the  men  he  had  seen  at 
Edial,  swept  down  the  most  direct  road 
to  Lichfield. 

When  they  had  past,  the  Warden,  au¬ 
guring  he  knew  not  what,  immediately 
pursued  the  direction  from  whence  they 
came,  and  a  very  brief  space  brought 
him,  to  his  astonishment,  in  front  of  the 
ominous  old  hall.  His  first  impulse  was 
to  turn  and  flee — his  second  to  think  on 
the  poor  forlorn  lady  whom  he  knew  to- 
be  confined  there. 

The  extraordinary  appearance  of  the 
mansion,  every  door  open,  though  it  was 
then  by  the  sun  little  more  than  two 
o’clock,  gave  him  curiosity,  if  not  cou¬ 
rage  ;  he  dismounted,  and  then  a  horrible 
idea  flashing  across  him,  that  the  Lady 
de  Courtnaye  might  have  been  carried  off 
to  some  unknown  spot,  or  even  murdered, 
made  him  in  defiance  of  all  personal  risk 
boldly  enter  the  dismal  old  mansion.— 
Halls,  galleries,  chambers  did  he  traverse, . 
but  all  were  deserted  as  the  cave  of  the 
forty  thieves,  when  visited  by  Ali  Baba. 
One  apartment  at  length  arrested  his  steps;, 
it  was  the  one  in  which  he  had  been  im¬ 
prisoned.  Not  a  moment  did  he  lose  in 
discovering  the  aperture  under  the  grim^ 
tapestry  by  which  Rosamund  had  ap¬ 
peared  to  him.  To  be  brief,  he  soon 
found  the  unhappy  lady,  whom  ecstacy 
had  nearly  deprived  of  the  power  of  fol¬ 
lowing  him  to  air,  sunshine  and  freedom. 

To  return  instantly  to  Lichfield  was 
their  first  idea,  but  besides  the  danger  of 
encounteringWarner’s  men,  theFranciscan 
concealed  not  from  the  Lady  de  Courtnaye 
that  circumstances  which  had  transpired* 
since  they  met,  would  not  only  render  it 
dangerous  for  himself  to  appear  before 
the  Bishop,  but  would  also  render  his 
presence  and  advocacy  prejudicial  to  her- 
cause.  Her  mock  funeral,  which  had 
been  celebrated  in  his  own  convent,, 
might  afford  grounds  on  which  her  artful 
lord  knew  well  how  to  build  a  super¬ 
structure:  he  might  retort  on  the  Warden, 
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the  accusation  of  secluding  her  for  his 
own  purposes  ;  and,  however  monstrous 
such  a  charge  might  be,  it  was  too  likely 
it  would  be  well  received,  when  preferred 
by  the  King’s  favourite  against  one  who 
had  deeply  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
Bishop.  Placing  the  lady,  therefore,  on 
the  mule,  and  encouraging  her  to  rally 
her  strength  where  it  was  so  needful,  the 
old  man  walked  at  her  side,  relating  as 
they  went  those  particulars  which  our 
tale  either  has  or  will  shoitly  make  known, 
and  ended  by  undertaking  to  be  her  envoy 
to  Helmhurst. 

It  was  sunset  when  they  reached  the 
warm  green  valley  where  rose  the  Con¬ 
vent,  Grange,  and  Mill  of  the  Benedic¬ 
tines, — its  gray  towers  smiling,  and  its 
gothic  windows  sparkling  wherever  the 
level  sun-light  reached  them  through  their 
green  elms.  Here  the  Baroness  of  Court- 
naye  experienced  the  respect  due  to  her 
rank  and  afflictions,  and  found  the  safe 
retirement  that  her  critical  fortunes  re¬ 
quired. 

To  he  continued. 


THE  STRAND— IN  TRANSITU. 

( For  the  Olio.) 


The  Strand,  deserted  by  its  better  half. 

As  if  the  Plague  had  crept  along  its  side, 

In  spite  of  graver  thoughts,  compels  the  laugh. 

Placards  so  oddly  take  the  lettered  stride  : 

For  ‘  Birmingham,’  in  type  of  glaring  red  ; 

‘  Rowland’s  Macassar  ’  with  a  scalp  of  hair; 

‘  Air  Pillows’  for  the  weary,  giddy,  head. 

And  heads  of  4  Saracens  ’  for  every  fare. 

The  4  Tally  Ho  !*  will  start  at  half  past  one, 

The  4  Intelligence  ’  will  travel  void  of  fees; 

*  St.  Dunstan’s  Steeple  Chase,’— -the  *  Bolt 
and  Tun,’ 

4  Plans  ’  for  consolidating  4  Siamese-’ 

Hunt’s  is  the  cheapest  and  the  best.’— Defi¬ 
ance 

To  4  Warren’s  ’  opposite  in  letters  large  ; 

4  New  Saxony  broad  cloths,’  in  which  reliance 

Might,  if  once  tried,  be  fixed  with  moderate 
charge. 

4  Sauce  and  anchovies,’  staring  4  Burgess  ’  over 

The  way,  whose  sauce  is  savoury  to  the 
taste ; 

The  4  New  Police,’ — the  *  Surrey  ’• — ‘  Hay  and 
Clover 

Cutting  Machines,’ — the  4  New  Fermenting 
Yest.’ 

The  4  Morning  Concerts,’ — 4  Tiffin’s  Anti¬ 
dotes,’ 

The  Spectre  Bride,’—'  For  Sale  by  Auction,’ 
4  Lost 

A  Poodle,’ — 4  Found  a  Brooch,’ — 4  A  ^10 
Note,’ — 

4  Strayed  a  Bay  Colt,’— 4  At  half  the  usual 
cost.’ 

A  4  Bankrupt  Stock,’ — 4  Absconded,’ — 4  Owen’s 
Plan,’ — 

4  Ben  Jon  son’s  phiz,'  and  4  Shakespeare’s  ’ 
sticking  fast ; 
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For 4  Hernia,' — 4  Hooping  Cough,’ — the4  Asth¬ 
ma:’ — Man 

May  ne’er  be  strand-ed  should  his  patience 
last.’ 

* 

4  Buiiding  Materials,’ — 4  Steamers  for  the 
Nore ;’ 

4  Paul  Pry,’ — the  4  Age,’— the  4  Sovereign,’ 
4  Matthews,’ — 4  Burke,’ 

4  Kean’s  Wherries’ sailing,— 4  Fanny  Kemble’s 
tour,’ 

And  all  the  themes  which  give  the  Printers 
work. 


MR.  BARRY'S  LECTURE  ON 
VOLCANOES. 


[From  notes,  taken  at  the  time,  we  are 
enabled  to  lay  before  our  readers  an  ab¬ 
stract  of  the  Lecture  on  Volcanoes,  de¬ 
livered  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Mechanics’ 
Institute,  on  Wednesday  evening-,  the  5th 
inst.,  by  Mr.  Barry,  Lecturer  on  Chemis¬ 
try  at  Guy’s  Hospital.  We  understand  that, 
at  the  request  of  several  families  who  were 
present,  it  is  that  gentleman’s  intention 
to  repeat  the  Lecture  on  the  18th  inst.  The 
Lecture  was  delivered  extemporaneously , 
and  divested  of  all  those  technical  terms 
which  usually  abound  in  such  discourses. 
As  Mr.  Barry  has  himself  visited  the 
scenes  which  it  was  his  object  in  this 
lecture  to  illustrate,  his  observations  were 
in  many  instances  new,  and,  in  all,  in¬ 
teresting  ;  and  the  relics  which  he  had 
brought  from  Vesuvius  and  Pompeii 
gave  additional  interest  to  the  subject. — 
The  lecturer  had  before  him  a  magnificent 
model  of  Vesuvius  and  the  adjacent  cities, 
formed  in  clay,  extending  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  Theatre,  and  bounded  by 
a  representation  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  ; 
in  this  model  he  had  prepared  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  chemical  ingredients,  the  effect  of 
which  was  a  perfect  representation  of  a 
volcanic  eruption.  The  mountain  was 
modelled  by  Mr.  B.  from  his  personal 
observation  of  its  present  appearance, 
and,  by  the  addition  of  a  fine  powder 
strewed  down  the  sides,  the  destruction  of 
the  cities  Torre  del  Annunziata  and  Torre 
del  Greco  by  burning  lava  was  admirably 
shown.  The  bursting  forth  of  the  erup¬ 
tion  appeared  perfectly  spontaneous,  the 
reports  while  it  lasted  assimilating  to  the 
reality,  and  the  flames  ascended  as  high 
as  fifteen  feet.  We  have  been  thus  par¬ 
ticular  in  our  explanation,  as  we  really 
cannot  recommend  a  greater  treat  to  our 
London  friends. — Ed.] 

Volcanoes  signify,  in  geology,  open¬ 
ings  made  in  the  earth  by  subterranean 
fire,  from  which  vapour,  smoke,  flames, 
cinders,  stones,  and  lava  are  occasionally 
or  frequently  ejected.  In  some  instances, 
also,  these  productions  are  accompanied 
by  boiling  water  and  mud. 

‘  n  is  in  the  consideration  of  the  im- 
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preSsive  effects  of  the  volcano,  that  we 
arrive,  in  a  measure,  at  an  idea  of  those 
changes  to  which  it  is  apparent  the  globe 
has  been  subject,  and  by  which  many 
parts  of  its  surface,  indeed  whole  coun¬ 
tries,  have  been  materially  diversified. 
The  contemplation  of  its  phenomena  has 
been,  in  the  mind  of  the  geologist,  the 
avenue  to  the  basis  of  a  theory  on  the 
formation  of  rocky  substances  ;  and  since 
its  sublime  concomitants  are  not  limited  to 
the  production  of  ignited  bodies,  but,  as 
before  observed,  occasionally  cause  a 
violent  projection  of  water,  so  it  in  a 
considerable  measure  favours  the  hypo¬ 
theses  both  of  Hutton  and  Werner  ;  the 
former  of  whom  referred  the  deposition  of 
many  bodies  to  original  igneous  fusion, 
the  latter,  to  previous  aqueous  solution. 
We  may,  therefore,  consider,  that  it  is 
still  a  matter  of  doubt  which  theory  is  to 
be  embraced,  and,  on  the  whole,  that 
there  are  many  circumstances  favourable 
to  both. 

In  a  former  slate  of  our  planet,  it  is 
certain  that  volcanic  fires  were  more  ex¬ 
tensively  found,  and  more  active  in  their 
operation.  In  proof  of  this,  we  find  the 
remains  of  immense  extinguished  vol¬ 
canoes,  variously  scattered  ;  and,  more¬ 
over,  the  products  of  their  action,  viz  : 
volcanic  rocks  in  almost  every  country 
hitherto  explored.  This  interesting  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  only  recently  particularly 
examined,  and  I  shall  commence  with  a 
description  of  the  external  features  of 
these  mountains.  Many  volcanoes  are 
lofty  mountains  with  a  truncated  cone, 
having  an  aperture  at  the  summit  nearly 
circular,  and  varying  in  depth,  from 
which  eruptions  issue  ;  sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  these  happen  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  or  at  the  side,  and  in  others 
are  even  submarine. 

The  greatest  number  of  burning  moun¬ 
tains  are  situated  near  the  sea  or  large 
lakes ;  and  this  circumstance  favours 
the  hypothesis  of  those  who  refer  them 
to  the  agency  of  water.  Most  isolated 
volcanic  mountains  are  of  a  conical  or 
pyramidal  form,  in  the  centre  of  which 
cone  the  crater  is  situated.  This  cone 
ascends  from  the  plain  at  the  top  of  a 
gradually  ascending  mountain.  The 
sides  of  this  cone  are  covered  with 
sand,  ashes,  pumice,  &c.  and  its  form, 
and  the  nature  of  its  materials,  prove  its 
production  from  the  earth  below  ;  which 
projecting  the  sconce,  &c.  in  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  direction,  they  have  fallen  and 
accumulated  in  this  way. 

The  form  of  the  cone  is  changed 
during  great  eruptions,  and  generally 
more  or  less  by  one,  though  compara¬ 
tively  small.  Thus  a  considerable  part 


of  Vesuvius  fell  in  in  1794,  and  100 
feet  of  its  upper  part  in  March  1828. 
In  1677,  when  M.  D’Orville  visited  Vul- 
cano,  one  of  the  Lipari  isles,  two  distinct 
cones,  each  on  a  base,  and  each  contain¬ 
ing  an  active  crater,  existed.  Now  there 
is  only  one.  The  Abbe  Spallanzani  visited 
the  mountain  sixty  years  after,  and,  on  en¬ 
quiry,  found  that  the  oldest  inhabitants  re¬ 
collected  the  double  cone.  The  volcano, 
however,  has  not  always  a  conical  form; 
Humboldt  observed  much  difference,  both 
in  form  and  relative  situation,  between  the 
burning  mountains  of  the  old  world  and 
the  new. 

In  Europe  and  Asia  (as  far  as  the  latter 
portion  of  the  continent  is  known)  no 
volcano  is  found  in  a  mountain  chain, 
being  more  or  less  far  from  them.  In 
the  new  world,  on  the  contrary,  the  vol¬ 
canoes,  most  stupendous  for  mass,  form  a 
part  of  the  Cordilleras  themselves.  The 
mountains  of  Mica  Slate  and  Gneiss  in 
Peru,  and  New  Granada,  immediately 
touch  the  volcanic  porphyries  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Quito 'and  Paste.  To  the  south 
and  north  of  these  countries  in  Chili  and 
in  the  kingdom  of  Guatimala,  the  active 
volcanoes  are  grouped  in  rows  ;  they 
are  the  continuation  of  the  chains  of 
primitive  rooks,  and  if  the  volcanic  fire 
have  broken  out  in  some  plains  far  from 
the  Cordilleras,  as  in  Mount  Sangay  and 
Jorullo,  we  must  consider  this  pheno¬ 
menon  as  an  exception  to  the  law  which, 
nature  seems  to  have  imposed  on  these 
regions. 

The  presence  of  a  conical  or  dome-shaped 
figure  is  not  essential  to  the  volcano  ;  it  is 
sometimes  extended  in  a  ridge,  in  some 
parts  smooth,  in  others  rugged,  and  with 
pointed  rocks.  This  latter  structure  is  pe¬ 
culiar  to  Antisan,  Pichinca,  and  two  burn¬ 
ing  mountains  in  the  province  of  Quito. 

The  following  observations  of  M.  Hum¬ 
boldt  on  Volcanoes  are  valuable  : — 

1.  Mountains,  with  slender  conical 
peaks,  have  the  most  frequent  and  violent 
eruptions,  as  Cotopaxi,  Teneriffe,  and 
Orizava  in  Mexico. 

2.  With  lengthened  summits,  more  or 
less  rugged,  in  small  stony  masses,  are 
old  volcanoes  nearly  extinguished.  In¬ 
stances  of  this  kind  are  found  in  Cargua- 
razo,  Pichinca,  and  perhaps  Hecla  in 
Iceland. 

3.  Rounded  or  dome-shaped  summits, 
indicate  doubtful  porphyries,  softened  by 
fire  and  so  thrown  up,  but  never  having 
flowed  as  liquid  lava. 

Illustrations  of  this  third  class  occur  in 
the  majestic  figure  of  Chimborazo,  and 
the  great  Sarcony  in  Auvergne. 

In  order  to  form  a  better  idea  of  the 
structure  of  volcanoes,  their  height  has 
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been  compared  with  their  circumference. 
This  can  be  well  done  only  in  isolated 
volcanoes,  situated  on  a  plain  nearly  level 


with  the  sea  : 

Thus  Peak  of  Teneriffe  -  -  -  1-28 
Vesuvius  (Von  Buch)  -  1-33 
Etna  -  --------1-34 

The  proportion  of  the  cone  of  ashes  to 
the  mountain  varies  in  height : 

Thus  Vesuvius  -------  1-3 

Teneriffe . 1-22 

Pichinca  -------  1-10 


In  most  volcanoes,  the  cone  or  sugar- 
loaf  preserves  its  form  to  the  top  ;  on  as¬ 
cending  it,  nothing  obstructs  the  view  to 
the  interior  of  the  crater ;  there  are,  how¬ 
ever,  exceptions  to  this,  for  the  summits 
of  the  cones  of  Teneriffe  and  Cotopaxi 
are  surmounted  by  a  circular  wall,  ap¬ 
pearing  at  a  distance  like  a  small  cylinder 
placed  on  a  truncated  cone.  According 
to  Humboldt,  this  singular  construction  is 
seen  in  Cotopaxi  three  leagues  off.  In 
Teneriffe,  the  wall  is  so  high  that,  but  for 
a  breach  in  it,  apparently  made  by  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  ancient  lava,  the  interior  would  be 
inaccessible. 

The  interior  of  the  crater  is  generally 
conical,  or  funnel-shaped  ;  the  sides 
shelving  inwards  ;  the  depth  varies,  as 
does  also  the  circumference.  The  present 
greatest  depth  of  Vesuvius  is  700  feet,  the 
circumference  four  miles  and  a  half. 

The  interior  presents  a  wild  and  fright¬ 
ful  picture  ;  the  horrid  gulf  has  a  floor 
consisting  of  lava,  (generally  more  or  less 
solidified,)  cinders,  scoriae,  and  enormous 
stones.  In  some  parts  the  lava  is  still 
boiling,  and  front  numerous  cracks  and 
fissures  smoke  and  sulphureous  vapour 
issue.  In  the  centre,  or  nearer  one  of  the 
sides,  rises  a  much  smaller  cone  ;  that  of 
Vesuvius  last  summer  was  about  200 
feet  high,  and  within  this  is  a  second 
crater,  from  which  flames,  stones,  &c. 
issue.  These  also  happen,  in  many  cases, 
from  the  sides  of  this  second  cone,  and 
there  are  often  several  such  inner  cones. 
In  descending  into  the  crater,  whilst  the 
mountain  is  in  a  state  of  activity,  it  is 
essential  to  go,  if  possible,  down  the  wind¬ 
ward  side,  also  to  observe  the  direction  of 
the  wind  whilst  there.  For,  if  it  change, 
and  blow  the  ejected  hot  cinders  towards 
the  path,  a  hasty  retreat  is  often  neces¬ 
sary.  I  descended  into  the  crater  ol  Ve¬ 
suvius  at  4  o’clock  A.M.,  on  the  31st  of 
July,  1829,  and,  after  remaining  there 
more  than  an  hour,  the  explosions  became 
more  violent,  the  wind  changed,  and  1 
was  obliged  to  return  immediately. 

The  dimensions  and  appearance  of  vol¬ 
canoes  are  constantly  changing  ;  thus,  at 
one  period,  the  depth  of  the  crater  of  Ve¬ 
suvius  was  only  twenty-three  feet  ;  at 


another,  the  circumference  of  the  mouth 
of  the  crater  much  larger  than  at  present, 
for  Pliny  describes  it  as  including  Monte 
Somma ,  hence  the  present  one  was  raised 
within  it.  The  size  of  the  crater  does  not 
depend  on  that  of  the  mountain,  for  Ve¬ 
suvius,  though  less  than  one-fourth  the 
height  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  has  a 
crater  five  times  as  great  in  diameter 
that  of  Vulcano,  though  1500  feet  high, 
iess  than  half  the  height  of  Vesuvius,  has 
a  crater  as  large.  This,  however,  is  not 
always  the  case,  viz.  that  low  volcanoes 
have  the  largest  craters,  for  Cotopaxi  and 
Rucupichinca  have  craters,  according  to 
Humboldt,  as  large  as  that  of  Vesuvius. 

In  a  volcano  like  Vesuvius,  where 
nearly  all  the  force  is  directed  towards 
the  summit,  the  depth  of  the  crater  varies, 
but  at  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  stationary  for  a  long 
time.  In  1715,  it  was  115  feet  (Mr. 
Eden)  ;  in  1805,  110  feet  (M.  Cordier)  ; 
and  subsequently  less  by  M.  Humboldt. 
The  whole  cone  of  a  volcano  is  sometimes 
swallowed  up  in  an  eruption,  leaving  a 
crater  nearly  circular  and  of  much  larger 
dimensions.  This  is  true  of  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Lake  of  Avernus  near  Naples,  and  of 
the  neighbouring  one  of  Agano ;  the 
cones  having  probably  been  buried  after 
an  eruption,  or  by  its  very  frequent 
associate — an  earthquake.  This  is  not 
surprising,  when  we  consider  that  the 
crater  is  only  the  temporary  roof  of  a 
much  larger  abyss  ;  accordingly,  we  find 
it  to  return  a  hollow  sound  when  struck 
in  some  cases,  as  at  the  Soifaterra  near 
Naples.  It  is  even  supposed  that  the 
Lago  Bolsena,  in  which  Pliny  describes 
the  floating  islands,  situated  on  the  Sienna 
road,  between  Rome  and  Florence,  was 
once  a  volcano,  and  pretty  well  authen¬ 
ticated  that  a  lake  on  the  side  of  it  nearest 
to  Rome  was  one. 

Other  instances  are  well  known — as  in 
a  lake  situated  in  a  hollow  at  Albano 
near  Rome,  behind  Pompey’s  Baths  ;  and 
one  at  the  Soifaterra,  near  Adrian’s 
Villa,  on  the  road  to  Tivoli.  In  such 
instances,  the  circumstance  is  sometimes 
more  or  less  confirmed  by  the  presence  of 
so  much  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  in  the 
water,  that  birds  are  seen  to  fall  dead  into 
it  in  flying  over  it,  and  fish,  &c.  unable 
to  live  in  it;  and  it  is  said  that  for  ages, 
the  only  animal  living  in  the  Lago 
Averno,  was  a  small  species  of  aquatic 
animal,  commonly  called  the  sea-horse,* 
frogs  also  now  abound  in  it — but  no  fish. 

Lastly,  in  such  instances,  it  is  often 
interesting  to  observe  how  completely 
the  character  of  the  external  features  with 


*  Here  the  lecturer  exhibited  a  specimen. 
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reference  to  materials  is  changed,  as  in 
the  Solfaterra  near  Rome,  where  a  mag¬ 
nificent  deposit  of  stalactite  has  taken 
place. 

To  be  continued. 


SONG. 
For  the  Olio. 


Tell  me,  oh  tell  me!  tell  me  why 
My  anxious  bosom  heaves  the  sigh. 

If  Lubin  chance  to  move  !  , 

Why  swells  my  soul,  why  starts  the  tear, 
Anil  why  these  pangs  of  hope  and  fear, 
When  Lubin  talks  of  love  ? 

Tell  me  my  fond  and  foolish  heart 
Why  pleasure  doth  such  pains  impart. 

And  bliss  thus  baneful  prove  ! 

The  anxious  heart,  the  moisten’d  cheek. 

Can  these  the  tender  flame  bespeak  ? 

Can  these,  can  these  be  love  ? 

Come  rosy  god  of  soft  desire  ! 

Come  fan  my  fainting  spirit’s  fire! 

Thy  subtler  essence  prove! 

Shine  out  fair  sun,  disperse  my  cares, 

Exalt  my  hopes,  expel  my  fears, 

G,  teach  me,  what  is  love  ! 

Earth  owns  no  bliss  so  vast  as  thine. 

Nay  heaven  itself  were  less  divine, 

If  thou  from  thence  should’st  rove. 

Then  while  my  spirit  loiters  here 

Be ’t  mine  the  cares,  the  joys  to  share 

Of  Lubin  and  of  love.  S.  RIVETT. 


THE  POLICE  OFFICE.— (a  sketch.) 

For  the  Olio. 

Mr.  Editor. — Business  of  rather  a 
painful  nature  called  me  about  a  week 
since  to  one  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Offices,  (that  of  identifying  a  man  who 
had  robbed  me  of  some  inconsiderable 
article,  and  who  was  brought  up  about  a 
fortnight  ago  on  a  more  serious  charge.) 
It  was  a  dreary  day,  the  atmosphere  was 
heavy,  the  drizzling  rain  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  sharp  chilly  blast  from  the 
south-west ;  and  the  streets,  sloppy  and 
muddy,  were  deserted  by  all,  save  those 
whom  necessity  forced  from  their  homes, 
or  the  miserable  houseless  wretches  who, 
draggle  tailed  and  shivering,  sneaked 
beneath  porch  and  window  from  the  in¬ 
clemency  of  the  weather. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  office,  the  magis¬ 
trate  was  not  sitting,  so  having  a  little 
time  on  my  hands,  I,  determined  to  see 
and  observe,  made  my  remarks,  think¬ 
ing  that  if  they  were  not  of  sufficient 
merit  for  the  pages  of  your  excellent 
c  Olio,’  they  might  be  for  my  portf olio. 
1  was  addressed  by  a  fellow  whom,  from 
his  vulgar  independence  of  manners,  1  con¬ 
cluded  to  be  of  that  breed,  termed  ‘  Bow 
Street  Runners.’  Nature,  or  his  villain¬ 
ous  occupation,  had  stamped  upon  the 
man’s  face  a  peculiar  and  marked  ex¬ 


pression  ;  his  half  knit  brow  neither 
scowled  defiance  nor  cowered  as  with 
fear,  and  the  eye  beneath  had  not  the  sly 
leer  of  the  fox  or  the  fearless,  cruel  stare 
of  the  mastiff,  yet  there  was  a  strange 
mingling  of  all.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
green  coat  with  large  plated  buttons ; 
corded  pantaloons  descended  to  meet  a 
short  jockey  boot,  a  silk  waistcoat  of  a 
very  showy  pattern,  and  a  blue  and 
white  silk  handkerchief  tied  with  a  large 
knot  nattily  round  his  neck.  He  accosted 
me  with  a  careless,  saucy  ease,  which  I 
could  not  help  comparing  with  the  hum¬ 
ble  servility  and  low  bow  which  he  gave 
to  the  magistrate  on  his  entrance.  (Per¬ 
haps  the  reader  may  say  bores  are  to  be 
expected  at  Bow  Street,  but  I  beg  to 
inform  him  that  this  was  not  that  far- 
famed  place.)  “  Well,  master,  what’s 
your  business  ?’!  Having  satisfied  him, 
he  bade  me  walk  into  the  waiting  room. 
This  was  a  long  and  rather  narrow  apart¬ 
ment  on  the  left  of  the  passage,  lighted 
by  a  single  gas  light  from  the  centre, 
which  developed  its  blackened  walls,, 
plastered  with  the  sad  evidences  of  human 
infamy  and  degradation,  in  the  placards 
offering  rewards  for  the  apprehension  and 
giving  the  description  of  the  burglar,  the 
felon,  and  the  murderer.  Here  was  an 
heterogeneous  group — the  prostitute  and 
the  prurient  thief — the  swindler  and  the 
suspected — the  policeman — the  charley, 
and  the  pawnbroker,  (called  no  doubt 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  some  stolen 
property  upon  which  he  had  lent  money) 
Just  before  me  was  a  meagre  wretched 
object  with  an  infant  in  his  arms,  and 
two  others  just  starting  into  childhood 
clinging  to  his  knees — the  fixed  tearless 
eye — the  hollow  dead-like  cheek,  and  the 
head  bent  almost  to  the  bosom,  spoke 
eloquently  of  the  misery  and  famine 
within  ;  close  beside  him  sat  one — a 
woman — her  eyes  wandering  vacantly 
and  her  flushed  cheek  fixed  in  the  stupid 
grin  of  beastly  intoxication,  belching 
forth  the  reckless  and  incoherent  crea¬ 
tions  of  her  excited  imagination.  Further 
on  was  a  group  of  lads  who  could  scarcely 
have  attained  their  sixteenth  year,  anxi¬ 
ously  conversing  in  low  smothered  tones  ; 
there  was  guilt  and  dismay  in  their  faces, 
but  nothing  of  sorrow  or  penitence. — 
Close  to  these  was  a  brazen  masculine 
featured  woman,  costily  though  tawdrily 
attired  ;  with  violent  gesticulations  she 
was  impressing  something  on  a  swarthy 
Jewish  looking  fellow,  to  which  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  listen  eagerly  indeed  ;  but  the 
occasional  shrug  and  the  shake  of  his 
coarse  black  hair,  of  which  he  had  not 
a  little,  as  well  as  a  word  or  two  now  and 
then  audible — “  it  von’t  do” — f<  von’t 
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believe” — “  commit” — seemed  to  express 
a  doubt  whether  her  counsel  would  avail 
them  :  these  were  e  smashers,’  utterers  of 
base  coin— and  here  was  the  brutal  look¬ 
ing  burglar,  sullen  defiance  appeared  in 
his  harsh  rude  features — the  dexterous 
pickpocket  sniggering  and  simpering  with 
a  knot  of  disorderly  prostitutes — the  ter¬ 
magant  wife  and  the  worthless  husband 
— the  whole  accompanied  every  now  and 
then  with  a  loud  growling  ri  silence  /” 
from  the  ‘  gentleman  with  self  import¬ 
ance  big,’  who  accosted  me  at  my  en¬ 
trance,  separated  from  the  constables  and 
those  who  were  waiting  by  a  bar  about 
breast  high.  The  man  that  I  went  to  see 
(having  been  remanded  by  the  magis¬ 
trates  on  a  former  day)  was  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  associate  with  those  I  have  just 
described,  but  was  in  ‘  durance  vile’  in 
the  yard  at  the  Lack.  I  would  wish  the 
reader  to  fancy  to  himself  a  small  room 
about  the  size  of  a  sentinel’s  box  with  a 
stone  floor,  and  a  hole  about  one  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  yard  square  in  the  door  (strongly 
ironed  and  grated  with  wire,  not  leaving 
even  sufficient  space  to  pass  a  tobacco 
pipe  through  it)  which  was  doubly 
locked,  barred  and  bolted  ;  and  to  be 
accompanied  by  the  officer  through  seve¬ 
ral  passages  and  staircases  to  this  ‘strong 
room’ — strong  it  is  indeed— and  when 
arrived  at  the  place,  to  picture  my  emo¬ 
tions  during  a  pause  of  three  or  four 
minutes  that  ensued,  for  it  took  the  offi¬ 
cer  as  long  to  unfasten  the  door.  It  was 
at  length  opened,  and  the  officer,  making 
some  paltry  excuse  to  the  prisoner  for 
his  intrusion,  gave  me  time  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  muse  upon  his  appearance.  An¬ 
guish  and  utter  hopelessness  were  depict¬ 
ed  in  his  features — he  stood  with  his  arms 
folded  across  his  breast,  leaning  against 
the  wall ;  I  do  not  think  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  stand  upright  there ;  his  eyes 
were  rivetted  on  the  ground  statue-like 
and  motionless,  and  only  at  intervals  did 
he  raise  them  to  examine  me  as  narrowly 
as  I  did  him  ;  he  appeared  to  be  endea¬ 
vouring  to  recollect  me,  fearing  that  I 
should  have  to  appear  against  him.  He 
was  attired  in  the  extreme  of  fashion, 
olive  surtout,  military  trowsers  and  boots, 
and  a  black  silk  handkerchief  tied  care¬ 
lessly  about  his  neck  ;  his  manly  and 
not  unhandsome  features  were  pale  even 
to  ghastliness  ;  on  his  brow  might  be  tra¬ 
ced  the  dominion  of  uncurbed  passion, 
and  in  his  lustreless  eye  and  attenuated 
figure,  the  ravages  of  dissipation  and  late 
hours — he  had  risked  his  life  on  the  altar 
of  vanity  and  passion — he  was  a  capital 
felon !  .  . 

The  moist  atmosphere  cast  a  dull  ha¬ 
ziness  on  the  whole  of  the  forms  and 


features  of  these  f  miserables  the  place 
reeked  with  the  filthy  vapours  that  arose 
from  their  wet  garments  and  noisome 
persons.  I  viewed  the  whole  scene, 
aided,  perhaps,  by  the  depressing  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  with  mingled  sensations 
of  loathing,  compassion,  and  abhorrence. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

C.J.T. 


3£Iiu0trattcfng  of  fJHtftarg. 

FIRE  ARMS. 

( For  the  Clio.) 

We  are  told  that  Henry  VII.  when  he 
instituted  his  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  armed 
them  with  hackbuts  or  matchlock  guns, 
and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  this  wea¬ 
pon  was  introduced  into  England  about 
that  period.  The  Germans,  however,, 
were  acquainted  with  it  before  that  time, 
and  in  all  probability  part  of  the  band 
led  by  Martin  S  wart  at  the  battle  of  Stoke- 
field,  were  armed  with  hackbuts.  This 
weapon  appears  to  have  been  held  in  no 
estimation  by  the  English,  even  after  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  Until  that  period, 
they  were  merely  matchlocks  ;  the  slow 
match  being  placed  in  the  cock,  which 
was  lowered  into  the  pan  by  drawing  the 
trigger.  By  various  prints  of  the  time  of 
James  the  First,  it  appears  that  the  match¬ 
lock  was  then  used  in  the  army,  although 
the  wheel-lock  had  long  been  introduced, 
for  I  was  once  shown  by  a  friend  a  very 
curious  dag  or  pocket  pistol  of  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  curiously'  inlaid  with  gold,  and 
not  more  than  five  inches  in  length.  It  had 
a  wheel-lock  of  very  beautiful  workman¬ 
ship.  Troops  of  men  armed  with  petro- 
nels  or  long  pistols,  whence  they  obtained 
their  name  of  Pisioliers ,  fought  in  the 
various  battles  on  the  continent,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  but  the  Germans 
were  skilled  in  its  use,  and  even  they 
were  not  very  formidable,  as  we  learn 
from  an  old  French  author,  who  says,. 
te  The  Frenchman  is  very  expert  in  his* 
launce,  and  the  Almame  in  his  pistolle 
the  force  of  the  launce  is  furious,  and 
striketh  afarre  off ;  the  pistolle  hurteth 
not  but  being  neere,  and  yet  there  is  no* 
assurance  to  hit  right  when  men  drawe> 
suddinly  and  without  foresight ;  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  many  pieces,  and  oftentimes 
either  the  stone  (i.  e.  the  flint,)  wheels • 
or  bullet,  maketh  them  to  loose  their 
shotte.” 

These  troops  of  Pistoliers  are  called  by 
the  old  writers  <e  Rutters”  or  “  Ritters,” 
and  though  there  was  littie  to  fear  from 
them  when  an  army  was  drawn  up  and 
prepared  for  their  attack,  yet  in  skirmishes 
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and  night  assaults  they  were  formidable 
enemies.  In  most  cases,  their  attacks 
were  sudden  and  disorderly,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  the  Mamelukes,  though 
it  is  evident  that  the  shots  from  their  long 
pistols  told  well.  I  remember  seeing  a 
suit  of  harness  that  had  belonged  to  a 
German  man-at-arms,  in  the  breastplate 
of  which  was  an  indentation  or  squat, 
as  large  as  a  man’s  fist.  In  the  centre  of 
this  was  another  cavity  large  enough  to 
admit  a  marble.  The  wearer  had  been 
struck  by.  a  harquebuze  or  pistol  shot, 
which,  though  his  armour  was  of  proof, 
must  have  cast  the  soldier  with  frightful 
violence  out  of  his  saddle.  I  leave  it  to 
medical  men  to  determine  whether  such  a 
tremendous  concussion  would  not  occa¬ 
sion  immediate  death.  At  any  rate,  this 
proves  the  terrible  force  of  a  bullet  when 
shot  point  blank  even  against  a  heavy 
cuirass. 

Montluc  rails  against  the  introduction 
of  fire-arms  in  bitter  terms,  and  he  had 
good  cause  to  do  so,  for  upon  several 
occasions  he  was  exposed  to  eminent  dan¬ 
ger  from  the  storms  of  musket  shot,  two 
of  which  at  the  taking  of  a  certain  fort, 
shattered  his  arm  above  the  elbow  in  a 
dreadful  manner.  It  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed  that  little  execution  was  done  by  the 
musket  or  harquebuze  in  those  days,  but 
those  who  will  lake  the  trouble  to  look 
into  the  “  Commentaries”  of  this  general, 
will  find  that  many  men  of  note,  who 
had  escaped  the  sword  and  the  pike  in  a 
hundred  battles,  fell  beneath  this  murder¬ 
ous  engine,  the  loud  knell  of  which  seems 
to  have  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
the  soldiers  upon  its  first  introduction,  for 
Sir  Philip  Sydney,  in  a  letter  to  his  father 
dated  from  Utrecht,  says,  speaking  of  his 
servants  and  followers,  e{  Turner  is  good 
for  nothing,  and  worst  for  ye  sound  of  ye 
hackbutes.” 

It  was  from  the  walls  of  castles  and 
forts  that  the  effects  of  these  engines  were 
so  fatally  felt,  for  a  man  could,  after  he 
had  discharged  his  piece,  conceal  himself 
behind  the  ramparts  until  he  had  wound 
up  the  wheel  lock,  or  prepared  his  match, 
and  charged  again,  whereas  in  the  open 
field  little  time  was  allowed  for  a  second 
shot,  and  in  most  cases,  the  harquebusiers, 
after  their  first  discharge,  either  clubbed 
their  pieces  or  drew  their  swords,  and  fell 
pell  mell  upon  the  enemy.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  was  customary  in  forming  a 
battalion  to  place  a  pikeman  and  a  har- 
quebuzier  alternately,  the  former  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  off  the  horse  while 
the  latter  charged  their  pieces  again.  To¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  the 
handles  of  the  soldiers’  daggers  were  so 
formed,  that  they  could  be  fixed  in  the 


muzzle  of  the  gun,  but  then  it  had  not  the 
advantage  which  the  bayonet  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  possesses,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
unfix  the  dagger  before  the  piece  could 
be  fired.  Many  hundreds  of  these  dag¬ 
gers  may  be  seen  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
The  introduction  of  the  bayonet  abolished 
the  use  of  the  once  formidable  pike,  and 
it  has  ever  since  remained  a  most  power¬ 
ful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  English 
soldier. 

The  invention  of  fire-arms  has  saved 
thousands  of  lives,  but  through  these  in¬ 
fernal  engines,  the  best  and  the  bravest 
have  been  hurried  to  a  premature  grave. 
Our  own  Sidney  received  a  shot  from  a 
hackbut  at  Zutphen,  which  shattered  the 
bone  of  his  thigh,  and  caused  his  death  ; 
and  Bayard,  the  e(  Chevalier  sans  peur  et 
sans  reproche,”  perished  on  the  field  of 
battle,  having  been  wounded  to  death” 
by  a  harquebuze  shot.  As  some  atone¬ 
ment,  however,  for  this,  the  unerring 
hand  of  Hamilton  of  Bothwelhaugh  struck 
from  the  book  of  the  living  that  'cold¬ 
blooded  villain  who  drove  his  Queen  into 
the  toils  of  her  merciless  enemy  Elizabeth 
—the  Regent  Murray. 

Should  my  observations  be  found  amus¬ 
ing,  I  shall  recur  to  this  subject  again, 
and  speak  of  the  use  of  cannon  in  this 
country  and  on  the  continent,  from  the 
period  of  their  invention  to  the  present 
time.  J.  Y.  A — n. 


EXHIBITION  at  the  ROYAL  ACADEMY 
For  the  Olio. 


I  admire. 

None  more  admires,  tlie  painter’s  magic  skill. 
Who  shews  me  that  which  I  shall  never  see  ; 
Conveys  a  distant  country  into  mine. 

And  throws  Italian  light  on  British  walls. 

-  Cowfer. 

If  pushing  and  crowding  at  the  door 
of  the  Academy  shews  any  love  and  de¬ 
votion  for  the  arts,  certainly  John  Bull  is 
most  marvellously  taken  by  the  painting 
muse,  for,  without  exaggeration,  the  rush 
to  get  in  was  as  eagerly  displayed  by  the 
immense  number  on  the  first  day  of  open¬ 
ing  as  at  the  theatres  upon  particular 
nights  ;  and,  doubtless,  the  treasury  of 
the  Academy  received  a  bumper.  But, 
without  further  digression,  we  commence 
with — 

No.  7.  Pilate  washing  his  hands. 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R. A. —This  is  in  Mr. 
Turner’s  usual  style — at  least  the  style 
which  he  has  within  these  few  years 
adopted  :  his  painting  may  be  called  by 
any  other  name,  for  there  is  very  little 
meaning  in  the  whole  composition,- — the 
only  thing  which  strikes  us  as  at  all  ex- 
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plicable  is  a  figure  meant  for  our  Saviour 
bearing  the  cross  ;  and  Pilate  is  seen 
in  the  dim  distance  washing  his  hands  in 
what  appears  yellow  water. 

No.  17.  Interior  of  a  Cathedral , 
elevation  of  the  host.  H.  Wiilson. — 
This  is  a  very  clever  little'  picture,  but 
placed  too  low  for  the  eye  to  judge  rightly 
of  its  merits. 

No.  19.  Dell  scene  in  the  Park  of  the 
Countess  of  Dysart,  at  Hatmingham, 
Suffolk.  J.  Constable,  R.A. — A  bold 
and  vigorous  painting,  displaying  that 
depth  and  extraordinary  force  of  colouring 
peculiar  to  this  artist 

No.  20.  Ines  de  Castro  parted  from 
her  children  (Alphonse ,  King  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  Donna  Ines,  Absar,  Gonzales, 
Caello,  fyc.  )  H.  P.  Briggs,  A. — This 
is  of  the  same  size  as  his  Queen  Margaret 
and  the  Robbers  of  last  year.  The  pre¬ 
sent  work  is  neither  better  nor  worse, 
with  rather  more  of  a  theatrical  group, 
and  too  much  of  stage  effect  in  the  co¬ 
louring.  The  figure  and  expression  of 
Donna  Ines,  and  the  child  clinging  to  her, 
is  very  good. 

No.  24.  Portrait  of  the  Countess  of 
Jersey.  The  Baron  Gerard. — This  is  a 
whole-length,  and  an  elaborately  finished 
production  ;  though  it  does  not  abound 
with  the  magic  of  beautiful  colouring, 
yet  the  effect  is  clear,  forcible  and  most 
natural  ;  the  flesh  colouring  chaste  and 
pure,  and  the  figure  stands  out  in  admir¬ 
able  relief :  we  could  not  help  drawing 
the  comparison  how  superior  this  painting 
was  to  any  other  in  this  respect. 

No.  30.  View  of  Orvieto,  painted  at 
Rome.  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.-— This 
is  more  agreeable  to  our  taste ;  here  we 
may  really  trace  some  resemblance  to 
natural  objects.  No.  181,  Palestrina , 
composition,  by  the  same,  is  better  still. 
Here  he  revels  in  the  utmost  bound  of 
poetic  landscape,  and  displays  extraordi¬ 
nary  powers  of  composition  ;  indeed,  if  it 
were  not  for  that  imaginative  charm, 
which  can  be  traced  in  his  meanest  pro¬ 
ductions,  with  his  abominable  colouring. 
Turner  could  not  stand.  Fuseli  wished 
there  was  no  nature,  for  then  he  might 
paint  up  to  his  imagination  ;  but  Turner 
has  no  scruples  in  that  respect,  for  he 
takes  mighty  good  care  to  knock  out 
every  thing  which  can  be  called  natural. 
304.  Calais  sands,  low  water ,  Pou¬ 
lards  collecting  bait,  is  another.  This 
again  is  very  good  ;  but  No.  226,  Jessica, 
out  Herod’s  Herod.  Of  all  the  daubs 
which  Turner  has  lately  favoured  the 
public  with,  none  can  surpass  this  in  ex¬ 
travagance.  We  really  thought  that  his 
Mart  lock  Terrace,  and  Rembrandt' s 
Daughter ,  could  not  be  outdone  ;  yet. 


last  year,  he  had  his  Boccacio,  which 
might  have  been  Bo  any  thing  else,  for 
any  meaning  there  was  in  it.  As  to  Jes¬ 
sica,  he  has  drawn  a  female,  the  face 
really  pretty  well  done,  in  the  act  of 
closing  the  window,  when  Shylock  says, 
“  Jessica,  shut  the  window,  I  say,”  with 
arms  of  Kangaroo  length,  with  a  large 
Spanish  hat  of  various  colours,  pure  white 
feathers,  pure  white  scarf,  and  a  pure 
bright  yellow  back  ground,  and  bright 
green  Venetian  blinds  represented  as 
affixed  to  the  window.  Only  fancy, 
reader,  the  effect  of  all  this  extravagance. 
There  is  much  occasion  for  us  to  shut  our 
eyes,  for  to  look  at  it  long  is  impossible. 

In  the  portrait  department  there  is  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  productions 
of  the  different  artists.  There  are  eight 
of  the  late  President’s,  and  only  two  per¬ 
fectly  finished.  No.  76.  Portrait  of  his 
Excellency ,  the  late  Sir  Ralph  Wood¬ 
ford,  Bart.  Governor  of  Trinadad,  and 
No.  100  Portrait  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh.— This  last  is  an  excellent  paint¬ 
ing,  and  abounds  with  Lawrence’s  unri¬ 
valled  beauties  ;  the  only  female  portraits 
by  him  are,  No.  71.  Portrait  of  Lady 
Belfast,  which,  though  unfinished,  is 
distinguished  by  all  that  sweetness  of  co¬ 
lour  and  grace  of  attitude  for  which  this 
lamented  man  is  eminent;  and  No.  114. 
Portrait  of  Miss  Fry.— We  heard  some 
ladies  say,  on  looking  at  this  portrait,  that 
it  was  too  masculine  ;  we  cannot  say  that 
the  objection  holds  good  ;  Lawrence  was 
too  much  of  a  painter  to  permit  so  fit  a 
model  to  pass  by,  not  to  produce  a  work 
something  out  of  his  ordinary  line.  Here 
is  all  energy  and  activity  of  mind  depicted 
most  forcibly, — the  compressed  mouth 
shows  the  strength  of  intellect,  and  the 
glistening  eye  “  the  poet’s  eye.”  It 
is  an  admirable  study  for  every  student  in 
painting  who  paints  for  immortality  of  re¬ 
putation.  No.  116.  Portrait  of  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen. — A  half-length,  remarkable 
for  the  simplicity  and  breadth  of  its  com¬ 
position.  No.  136.  Portrait  of  Thomas 
Moore ,  Esq. — This  is  more  unfinished 
than  any  of  the  others,  but  it  has  a  remark¬ 
able  clearness  of  colour  and  spirit  of  atti¬ 
tude.  Nos.  321  and  427.  Portraits  of 
the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  and  John  An¬ 
ger  stein,  Esq. — These  two  complete  the 
number,  and  all  are  beautiful  paintings. 
We  have  been  thus  minute,  as  probably 
these  will  be  the  last  ever  hung  up  at  the 
Academy  for  exhibition  ; — little  did  we 
calculate  last  year,  that  the  career  of  luaw- 
rence  would  so  soon  be  closed  : 

Having  paid  our  tribute  to  the  deceas¬ 
ed  President,  we  will  now  do  justice  to  his 
successor.  The  decease  of  Lawrence 
seems  to  have  been  a  stimulus  to  tne  other 
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portrait  painters  to  put  forth  their  greatest 
powers.  No.  54.  Portrait  of  Miss 
Elton,  by  Shee,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his 
abilities  ;  we  do  not  remember  ever  hav¬ 
ing  seen  a  better  female  portrait  by  him. 
No.  309.  Portrait  of  the  lady  of  Robert 
Hicks ,  Esq.  by  the  same,  is  equally  good, 
with  great  clearness  of  colouring.  No. 
179.  Portrait  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  W. 
Wynn.  Same. — This  is  an  excellent 
portrait.  No.  73.  Lavinia,from  Thom¬ 
son’s  Seasons ,  is  a  very  pleasing  and  poe¬ 
tical  composition.  Here  there  is  no  gaudy 
colouring,  nor  hasty  pencilling  ;  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  Lavinia  is  full  of  rustic  simplicity 
and  beauty,  and  coloured  soberly,  as  is 
the  whole  ;  and  the  background  pictur¬ 
esque. 

{To  be  continued.') 


Specimens  of  Art.— ‘Part  1.* 

The  plan  of  this  work  is  similar  to  Mr. 
Cooke’s  ei  Gems  of  Art,*’  published  some 
few  years  ago,  and  we  may  say  that  it  is 
of  equal  merit.  The  engravings,  four  in 
number,  are  executed  in  Mezzotinto  by 
those  rising  artists,  R.  Page  and  J.  Ro¬ 
gers,  in  a  style  that  would  reflect  credit  on 
the  most  successful  practitioners. 

The  contents  of  the  present  number 
comprise  the  following  pictures  : 

Plate  1.  The  Vision  of  the  White  Horse, 
after  P.  J.  de  Loutherbourg. 

2.  A  Peasant  Girl,  after  Rembrandt. 

3.  A  Storm,  after  Vandervelde. 

4.  A  Toper,  after  Van  Ostade. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  subjects  enume¬ 
rated  that  they  are  extremely  various  in 
their  nature,  and  therefore  offer  difficul¬ 
ties  of  some  magnitude  to  any  single  artist 
to  surmount,  for  we  often  find  that  though 
an  engraver  may  be  first-rate  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  branch,  yet  if  he  travel  from  his 
line  of  business,  he  seldom  or  ever  comes 
off  more  than  second-best ;  but  this  is  not 
the  case  in  the  present  instance,  for  no 
less  than  three  of  the  subjects  (Nos.  1,  2, 
3,)  are  performed  by  one  hand,  J.  Ro¬ 
gers,  and  in  a  manner  so  masterly,  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  wished  for. 

The  Peasant  Girl  of  Rembrandt,  by  him, 
is  a  lovely  picture,  beaming  with  expres¬ 
sion.  The  Sea  Piece,  one  of  much  bril¬ 
liancy,  is  cleverly  managed,  the  lights 
and  shades  are  extremely  skilful,  and  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  effective  than  the  re- 
presentation  of  the  liquid  element  rising 
almost  mountain  high  over  the  dismasted 
bark.  Of  f<  The  Toper’s”  likeness,  we 
have  only  room  to  say,  that  it  is  faithfully 
transferred,  with  all  that  due  attention  to 
the  picturesque  which  so  eminently  cha¬ 


racterises  the  sober  style  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Masters. 

The  Vision  of  the  White  Horse  is  a 
spirited  and  fearful  composition,  and  well 
portrayed,  but  we  think  a  piece  might 
have  been  selected  from  among  the  per¬ 
formances  of  Loutherbourg  better  calcu¬ 
lated  to  show  the  artist’s  excellence. 
Though  he  painted  with  great  felicity  all 
kinds  of  subjects,  yet  landscape  was  his 
forte,  and  we  wish  to  that  particular 
branch  the  attention  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  work  before  us  had  been  given.  The 
Vision ,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  good,  but  it 
is  faulty,  very  faulty  in  drawing,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  horse  and  the  rider  in  the  back 
part  of  the  picture. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  notice  of  this 
publication  without  awarding  it  our  ful¬ 
lest  meed  of  praise  ;  it  is  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  public,  and  deserving  of 
a  place  in  the  portfolio  of  every  tasteful 
collector. 


Netted  of  $C$D  IjOflM. 


A  Compendium  of  Astronomy  and 
an  Astronomical  Dictionary  for  the 
use  of  youth  of  both  sexes.  By  R. 
P.  Linnington.*  1  vol.  12mo. 

We  are  decidedly  among  those  who 
think  that  the  celestial  science  should 
form  a  primary  branch  in  the  education 
of  youth  ;  for  a  knowledge  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bo¬ 
dies  and  of  the  lav/s  they  are  governed 
by.  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

We  have  numerous  treatises  upon  this 
sublime  science,  but  there  are  scarcely 
any  which  are  not  too  obstruse  to  put 
into  the  hands]  of  the  youthful  student, 
even  the  justly-  esteemed  works  of  Long, 
Fergusson,  Vince,  and  Keill,  with  many 
others  that  might  be  mentioned,  are 
wanting  in  simplicity  and  perspicuity ; 
besides  most  of  the  works  we  possess, 
have  been  written  too  long  to  afford  that 
information  so  essentially  requisite  to  suit 
the  present  advanced  state  of  the  science  ; 
we  are,  therefore,  well  pleased  to  find  a 
compilation  made  like  the  ope  before  us, 
which  is  eminently  calculated  to  render 
the  important  truths  manifest  by  Astro¬ 
nomy,  familiar  to  those  wanting  in  op¬ 
portunity  to  study  more  ample  works. 

The  author  of  the  treatise  under  no¬ 
tice,  has  performed  his  task  with  great 
judgment  and  ingenuity  ;  every  branch 
of  tne  science  is  set  forth  clearly  without 
being  encumbered  with  mathematical 
calculations.  To  his  abridgment  the 
writer  has  wisely  added  a  useful  dic- 


*  T.  M‘Cormick. 
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tionary  of  the  terms  used  in  the  science, 
comprehending  such  a  fund  of  valuable 
information  as  is  only  to  be  arrived  at  by 
consulting  numerous  works.  In  short, 
we  have  perused  many  volumes  written 
for  the  same  end  as  the  “ Compendium,” 
but  never  found  one  where  the  design 
has  been  so  ably  fulfilled  ;  we  earnestly 
recommend  it  as  a  complete  multum  in 
parvo. 

I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in  my  Note-book. 

M,  W.  of  Windsor « 

MULCTS  OR  FORFEITS. 

For  the  Olio. 

The  peculiar  application  of  fines  once 
administered  by  our  forefathers  in  a  sum¬ 
mary  way,  would  admit  of  variation  in 
one  day,  and  render  it  difficult  of  prac¬ 
tice.  For  instance  He  that  kicked  his 
neighbour  with  his  foot  paid  five  shekels  ; 
he  that  smote  him  with  his  thigh,  paid 
three  shekels  ;  he  that  bent  his  fist  and 
smote  him,  paid  thirteen  shekels  ;  if  he 
smote  him  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  one 
shekel.  If  he  wrung  him  by  the  ear,  or 
plucked  off  his  hair,  or  spat  on  him,  he 
paid  100  shekels.  And  thus  he  paid  for 
every  time  he  did  it ;  as  if  he  kicked  him 
four  times  following,  twenty  shekels  and 
ten  for  the  rest.  He  that  frightened  his 
neighbour,  though  he  fell  sick  through 
fear,  was  free  from  men’s  judgment,  but 
guilty  to  his  Maker.  To  wit :  if  he  touch¬ 
ed  not  his  neighbour,  but  made  a  noise 
behind  him,  or  appeared  in  a  dark  place, 
or  the  like.  So,  if  he  made  a  noise  in  his 
ear,  and  deafened  him,  he  was  freed  or 
culpable  in  the  same  degree.  But,  if  he 
struck  him  on  the  ear,  made  him  deaf,  or 
touched  him,  or  took  hold  of  his  garments, 
then  he  was  to  pay  for  it,  Joida. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  PACK  OF  CARDS  CON¬ 
TAINING  THE  CONSPIRACIES  OF  THE 
POriSH  PLOT  IN  EFFIGY. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

The  unique  and  rare  engravings  con¬ 
tained  in  this  series  of  fifty-two  cards, 
embrace  the  chief  events  in  the  Popish 
Plot.  The  costume  of  the  characters  con¬ 
cerned,  and  the  places  in  which  they  were 
employed,  can  be  appreciated  only  as  they 
are  given.  We  are  not  aware  that  the 
connection  is  preserved  by  way  of  unity 
in  the  events  described  ;  we  therefore  give 
the  titles  of  the  cards  regulated  by  the 
plan  of  the  suit,  beginning,  ex  gr.  with 
the — 

Ace  of  Hearts — The  Plot  first  hatcht  at 
Rome  by  the  Pope  and  Cardinalls,  &c. 
Two  of  Hearts — Sir  E.  B.  Godfree  tak¬ 
ing  Dr.  Oates  his  depositions. 


Three  of  Hearts — Dr.  Oates  discover¬ 
ed  Gauan  in  the  lobby. 

Four  of  Hearts — Coleman  giveth  a 
guiny  to  incourage  ye  four  ruffians. 

Five  of  Hearts — Dr.  Oates  recedes  let¬ 
ters  from  the  fathers  to  carry  beyond  sea. 

Six  of  Hearts — Coleman  drawn  to  his 
execution. 

Seven  of  Hearts — Coleman  examined  in 
Newgate  by  severall  lords. 

Eight  of  Hearts— -Coleman  writeing  a 
declaration  and  letters  to  La  Chess. 

Nine  of  Hearts — The  seizing  severall 
conspirators. 

Ten  of  Hearts — Mr.  Langhorn  deliver¬ 
ing  out  commissions  for  several  officers. 

Knave  of  Hearts — The  Irish  ruffians 
going  for  Windsor. 

Queen  of  Hearts — Mr.  Everard  impri¬ 
soned  in  the  Tower. 

King  of  Hearts— Dr.  Oates  discovered! 
ye  plot  to  ye  king  and  councell. 

(To  be  continued.) 


guertfattana. 


THE  LAST  BEST. 

Whv  is  my  hat  when  I  wear  it  like  a 
new  blown  bladder  ?— Because  it  is  filled 
with  h-air.  x*  z»  x* 


A  SMART,  ESSEX,  REPARTEE. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

A  jocose  and  provincial  vocalist,  in 
an  interview  with  Sir  George  Smart,  was 
asked  if  he  could  shake  well?  “  Yes, 
Sir,”  said  he,  for  I  am  very  subject 
(unfortunately)  to  ague  fits  /” — “  And, 
I  observe,”  continued  Sir  George,  smiling, 
“  that  you  come  to  me  recommended  by 
Dr.  Essex.”  Musicus. 


FECUNDITY  OF  MINISTERS. 


A  farmer  and  his  friend  after  having 
taken  a  walk  in  the  fields  went  into  the 
house  to  smoke  a  pipe  together.  Politics 
was  the  subject  of  their  conversation, 
each  being  anxious  to  learn  what  benefit 
the  people  would  derive  from  the  present 
Session  of  Parliament.  How  long  have 
they  been  sitting?  asked  the  farmer,  as  he 
entered  the  kitchen  with  his  neighbour. 
f‘  Sitting  exclaimed  his  wife— thinking 
he  meant  the  poultry,  Devil  take  the 
whole  brood!  they  have  been  sitting  too 
long  !  I  suppose  we  shall  have  another 
addled  job  of  it !” 


EPIGRAM: 
For  the  Olio. 


scenic  rules  a  Tragedy  precedes, 
d  Momus  follows  healing  that  wlncb  bleeds, 
■e’s  the  reverse* — whatever  plot  is  cast, 
in  plays  his  part  in  Tragedy  at  last.  r.  j.  R, 
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Wednesday,  May  12. 

St.  Flavia  Domitella ,  Virgin  Martyr. — Sun  rises  19 m  after  4 — sets  42 m  after  7. 

St.  Flavia — St.  Flavia  Domitella,  and  other  zealous  Christians,  were  banished  by  Domitian  to 
a  little  isle  on  the  coast  of  Terracina,  called  Pontia.  Their  acts  say  that  they  wem 
afterwards  beheaded  by  Trajan. 

May  1824. — A  rowing  match  of  great  difficulty  for  100  guineas  took  place  on  this  day  ■, — Sir 

John  Burgoyne  betted  some  aquatics  of  the  Guards  that  they  could  not  row  from 
Oxford  to  Whitehall  in  a  six-oared  boat,  against  wind  and  tide,  in  sixteen  hours  ; 
the  amateurs  won  the  wager,  and  hadfifteen  minutes  to  spare;  many  thousand 
pounds  were  won  and  lost  upon  the  occasion.  The  rowers  were  Captains  Le 
Blanc,  Douglas,  Westh^nra,  Short,  Stanley,  and  Hudson. 

Thursday,  May  13 

St.  Peter  Regulati,  Confessor.  —High  Water  6m  after  5  Morn — 27m  after  5  After. 

May  IS,  1,98. — Sir  Sydney  Smith  arrived  in  London,  after  making  his  escape  from  the  prison 
of  the  Temple,  in  Paris,  where  he  had  been  confined  upwards  of  two  years. 
-  1809. — On  this  day  Vienna  capitulated  to  the  troops  under  the  command  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Napoleon  Buonapurte,  after  having  been  first  evacuated  by  the  Austrian  troops. 

Friday,  May  14. 

St.  Boniface ,  mar  a  d.  307. — Sun  rises  16m  after  4— sets  45 m  after  7 
May  14,  1264. — Fought  on  this  day  the  famous  battle  of  Lewes,  in  Sussex  ;  in  this  decisive  con¬ 
flict,  prince  Edward,  irritated  at  the  insults  his  mother  had  experienced  from  the 
Londoners,  rushed  on  their  bands  with  irresistible  force,  broke  their  unsteady 
ranks,  and  incautiously  pursued  them  some  miles  with  merciless  slaughter.  On 
his  return,  he  found  the  tide  had  turned — his  party  had  been  routed  by  Montfort, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  and  that  his  father  (Henry  III.)  and  his  brother  Richard,  were 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  Despairing  now  of  success,  the  prince, 
dutiful  as  brave,  consented  to  the  *  Wise,’  or  treaty  of  Lewes,  by  which  he  became 
hostage  for  his  father  and  uncle,  and  again  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the 
Twenty-four  Barons  and  the  Oxford  Provisions. 

The  onset  to  this  celebrated  battle  is  described  with  great  spirit  by  a  contem¬ 
porary  bard,  Robert  de  Brunne,  in  the  following  words: — 

“  Symon  com  to  the  felde  and  put  up  his  banere, 

The  King  schewed  forth  his  schelde,  his  dragon  ful  austere, 

The  king  said  on  hie, 4  tSymon,  Je  vous  defie  I’  ” 

Saturday  May  15. 

St.  Genebrard,  mar.  in  Ireland. — Moon's  Last  Quar,  1  Em  after  4  Morning 
May  15,  1821. — Expired  John  Wall  Calcott,  Mus.  Doc,  and  organist  of  St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Gar¬ 
den.  He  was  author  of  a  Musical  Grammar,  and  of  a  work  entitled,  Statement  of 
Earl  Stanhope’s  system  of  Tuning  Keyed  Instruments.  The  compositions  of  this 
eminent  musician  have  been  universally  admired  for  the  science  and  genius  they 
display. 

Sunday,  May  16. 

FIFTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  EASTER. — ROGATION  SUNDAY. 

I  .ess.  for  the  Day ,  8  chap.  Deut.  mor. — 9  chap.  Deut.  eve. — St.  Vbaldus,  Con.  d  a.d.  1265. 
Rogation  Sunday  received  its  title  from  the  three  days  immediately  following  it,  which  are 
called  Rogation  Days,  from  the  Latin  Rogare.  to  beseech.  In  ancient  times  the 
church  enjoined  all  persons  to  lead  a  life  of  abstinence,  and  to  appropriate  Roga¬ 
tions  and  Litanies  for  the  three  days  mentioned,  which  were  considered  by  the 
Saxons  as  days  of  Perambulation.  The  fasting  observed  at  this  period  was  under¬ 
taken  as  a  devout  preparative  to  the  feast  of  our  Saviour’s  Ascension,  and  also  to 
supplicate  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  Belgians 
call  it  Truys-week,  i.  e.  Cross-week,  and  in  some  parts  of  England,  in  Catholic 
times,  it  was  so  termed  from  the  priesthood  walking  in  procession  this  week  with 
the  cross  borne  before  them.  The  institution  of  this  week’s  solemnities  is  attri¬ 
buted  by  historians  to  Claudius  Mammertus,  bishop  of  Vienne,  in  France,  as  early 
as  the  year‘550. 

In  the  north  of  England  it  was  also  called  Gang-tide ,  from  the  ganging  or  going 
in  procession  at  this  season;  and  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  it  used  to  be  called  Grass- 
week,  from  the  fare  being  changed  from  flesh  to  that  of  sallads,  green  sauce,  and 
hard  eggs. 

The  festivals  of  the  Robigalia,  kept  by  the  Romans  in  honour  of  Robigus,  a 
deity  whom  they  worshipped  as  the  preserver  of  their  corn  ;  and  that  of  the  Ambar - 
valia ,  or  feast  of  Perambulation,  greatly  resembled  the  processions  of  the  Catholics 
upon  Rogation  Sunday. 

Monday,  May  17. 

St.  Maden ,  Confessor. — High  Water  58m  after  8  Murn—Sbm  after  9  Aftern 

May  17,  1590. — The  coronation  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  wife  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  took  place 
on  this  day,  in  the  abbey  of  Holyrood  House,  near  Edinburgh,  She  was  a  woman 
fond  of  pleasure,  who  had  no  credit  with  her  husband,  nor  appears  to  have  aimed 
at  or  deserved  any. 

Tuesday,  May  18.  ' 

St.  Eric,  King  of  Sweden  mar.  a.  d.  1151. — Sun  rises  10m  after  4 — sets  5im  after  7. 

May  18,  1800- — Died  at  Petersburgh,  the  celebrated  field-marshal,  Suwarroff ;  his  death  was 
accelerated  by  the  caprice  and  ingratitude  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  who  deprived  him 
of  his  command  in  the  midst  of  his  successes  against  the  French  in  Italy.  The  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  great  soldier  is  more  remarkable  tor  bravery  than  humanity. 

Note. — We  are  compelled,  for  want  of  room,  to  defer  the  continuation  of  the  article  upon 
Haydon  the  Painter  till  our  next. 
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Illustrated  ^rttrle. 

THE  DOOM  OF  MORVEN. 

A  Scottish  Legend. 

BY  HENRY  1NCE. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

Scarcely  a  breeze  ruffled  the  silver 
lake  ;  nature  was  hushed,  save  when 
ever  and  anon  the  distant  murmurings 
of  a  waterfall  struck  on  the  ear,  affording 
soft  and  pleasant  relief  to  the  silver 
scene.  A  boat  quietly  glided  under  the 
shelter  of  the  towering  rocks,  now 
clothed  with  the  vestiges  of  summer  ; 
the  sun,  sinking  majestically  behind  the 
hills,  threw  around  his  cheering  beams, 
colouring  with  tints  of  gold  and  hues 
of  crimson  the  rugged  promontories  — 
Such  a  scene  was  in  unison  with  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  beauteous  Matilda,  all  bore 
the  aspect  of  tranquillity.  Her  auburn 
locks  sported  in  graceful  negligence  over 
her  bosom  ;  her  eye  raised  to  Heaven 
spoke  patient  resignation,  and  her  lips 
moved  in  fervent  prayer.  She  appeared 
rather  a  seraph  of  that  azure  abode  on 
which  was  fixed  her  eye,  pure  as  the 
20 — Vol.  V.  U 


morning  dew  !  than  an  inhabitant  of  this 
lower  sphere. 

Twice  had  the  Mountain  Hag  crossed 
Matilda’s  path — twice  had  the  hag  pro¬ 
claimed,  in  accents  wild,  that  ere  the 
earth  had  rolled  its  annual  course,  the  star 
of  Morven  would  set  in  blood  !”  Another 
day  would  prove  the  truth  or  fallacy  of 
this  prognostication,  for  just  twelve  moons 
had  waned  since  first  the  sybil  had  pro¬ 
nounced  the  dread  anathema. 

The  boat  continued  winding  along  the 
indented  margin  of  the  lake,  towards  a 
small  chapel  dedicated  to  the  tutelar  saint 
of  the  noble  house  ;  here  might  she  pour 
forth  her  prayers  to  avert  its  threatened 
doom,  uninterrupted  by  the  loud  revelry 
of  assembled  clans  at  the  castle.  Doub¬ 
ling  a  projection  of  the  rock,  the  strand 
presented  itself ;  Matilda,  assisted  by  her 
faithful  servant,  left  the  boat,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  ruined  chapel.  The  way  was 
rugged,  the  destructive  strife  of  the  elements 
had  detached  huge  masses  from  the  over¬ 
hanging  precipices,  and  crossed  the  moss- 
covered  path  with  the  branches  of  the  soli¬ 
tary  inhabitants  of  the  glen.  At  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  defile  stood  the  chapel. 
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The  gloomy  solemnity  of  the  sanctuary 
struck  on  her  heart ! — her  feelings  were 
roused  to  that  intensity  which  renders  the 
possessor  easily  susceptible  of  outward 
impressions  ;  the  ivy  clad  walls,  faintly 
illumined  by  the  flickering  rays  of  the 
setting  sun,  the  murky  aspect  of  the  in¬ 
terior,  the  death-like  stillness  that  per¬ 
vaded  the  place,  shook  her  resolution  !  The 
pause  was  brief,  the  consciousness  of  recti¬ 
tude  subdued  her  fears,  she  advanced  to  the 
altar,  and,  on  bended  knee,  poured  forth 
the  aspirations  of  a  guiltless  heart.  She 
retired  from  the  dilapidated  pile,  less  op¬ 
pressed  by  the  mysterious  prediction,  with 
feelings  tranquillized  by  devotion.  On 
this  altar,  she  and  the  youthful  Oscar  had 
first  plighted  vows  of  eternal  love  and 
constancy — vows  subsequently  sanctioned 
by  her  father. 

On  her  return,  memory  fondly  traced 
the  happy  hours  spent  in  climbing  the 
rocky  heights,  or  wandering  among  the 
peaceful  glens,  ere  she  knew  sorrow  but 
by  name.  Busied  with  the  picture  of 
past  pleasures,  she  had  nearly  reached  the 
strand,  when  a  shadow  darkened  her  path 
-—raising  her  eyes,  the  same  mysterious 


being  appeared  on  the  summit  of  a  roeh. 
Matilda  would  have  proceeded  ;  she  stop¬ 
ped,  and  knew  not  why.  The  hag,  lift¬ 
ing  her  long  sinewy  arm,  yelled  forth, 
“  Seest  thou  yonder  star  ? — that  rules 
thy  house  !”  The  figure  gliding  from 
the  knoll,  was  lost  amidst  the  craigs.  An 
involuntary  shriek  escaped  Matilda’s  lips ; 
but  she  quickly  joined  the  trusty  Andrew, 
who,  placing  her  drooping  form  in  the 
boat,  and  vigorously  plying  the  oars,  soon 
reached  the  landing  beneath  the  stately 
towers  of  Morven. 

The  despairing,  almost  heart-broken 
lady  retired  to  her  chamber,  there  to  ru¬ 
minate  on  the  destiny  of  her  house.  Long 
did  Matilda  strive  to  persuade  herself  that 
the  mysterious  words  were  the  ravings  of  a 
distempered  brain.  She  viewed  her  spot¬ 
less  life — reflected  on  the  noble  virtuous 
tenor  of  her  father’s  course — so  unde¬ 
served  a  calamity  would  not,  could  not 
ensue.  The  sun's  cheering  beams  called 
her  from  feverish  slumbers  ;  she  descend¬ 
ed  to  the  hall,  and  found  the  gallant 
chieftains  equipped  for  the  chase.  Their 
boisterous  mirth  allowed  of  no  thoughts 
opposed  to  pleasure  ;  but  if  for  one  moment 
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sadness  crossed  Matilda’s  brow,  one  glance 
at  the  peerless  Oscar,  or  at  the  calm  and 
venerable  countenance  of  her  sire,  ba¬ 
nished  at  once  the  unwelcome  intruder. 
The  lively  notes  of  the  horn,  playing  in 
succession  the  favourite  airs  of  the  clan, 
announced  the  hour  of  departure  ;  re¬ 
pairing  to  the  court  yard,  the  party 
mounted  their  steeds,  and  left  the  castle, 
headed  by  the  Lord  of  Morven.  The 
horns  of  those  in  advance  now  rose  lipon 
the  gale  ;  the  prey  had  been  started  ; — 
Oscar,  leaving  his  lovely  bride  in  a  spot 
commanding  an  entire  view  of  the  scene, 
hurried  forward  to  join  the  eagle  train. 

The  boar  took  shelter  in  a  cavern  at 
the  extremity  of  the  glen,  so  protected 
by  irregular  rocks,  as  to  preclude  the 
hunter’s  near  approach.  The  dogs  drew 
back  gored  and  wounded,  with  fruitless 
attempts  to  dislodge  the  wily  animal, — 
neither  could  they  be  induced  to  renew 
the  encounter.  Stratagem  was  employed 
- — they  ascended  the  craig,  ’and  passing 
along  the  shelving  ridge  forced  the  ani¬ 
mal  from  its  lair  by  throwing  from  be¬ 
hind  masses  of  rock  ;  the  noise  drove  ths 
infuriated  beast  from  his  den  ;  maddened 
with  the  pain  inflicted  by  showers  of 
arrows,  he  rushed  along  the  ravine.  The 
baying  of  the  dogs,  the  shouts  of -the 
chiefs,  the  hurried  notes  of  the  horn,  the 
clangor  of  horses  hoofs  resounded  through 
the  vale.  The  noble  palfrey  of  Matilda 
could  no  longer  be  curbed,  impatiently 
he  dashed  forward,  far  beyond  the  fore¬ 
most  of  the  huntsmen,  a  loud  quivering 
shriek  followed,  the  prediction  was  ful¬ 
filled  ! — a  shaft  drew  the  blood  of  the 
gentle,  unoffending  Matilda. 

Bowed  down  by  his  loss,  the  Lord  of 
Morven,  ere  another  spring  nut  forth  its 
buds,  was  numbered  with  the  departed, 
of  his  race. 

Oscar,  the  unhappy  Oscar,  only  lin¬ 
gered  to  see  the  sepulchral  rites  performed 
to  his  more  than  parent,  he  enlisted  under 
the  sacred  banner,  and  departed  for  Pales¬ 
tine.  In  many  a  sanguinary  fray  did  the 
Moslem  feel  his  prowess,  many  a  gallant 
brow  yielded  to  his  arm.  He  fell,  cover¬ 
ed  with  wounds  and  glory,  in  attempting 
to  mount  the  walls  of  the  Holy  City. 


THE  SKELETON  RIDER.; 
OR,  THE  MAGFC  SPUR. 

For  the  Olio . 

There  dwelt  langsyne  near  Lintra  fell, 
CThe  spot  by  mony’s  kend  fu’  well ;) 

A  rich  ould  laird,  as  dour  and  glum 
As  ere  yet  breath’d  aneath  the  sun, 

Nae  awmous  gave  he  to  the  poor, 

The  orphan  spurn’d  he  frae  his  door; 

Nae  wearied  pilgrim  raised  his  latch, 

Nae  birdie  loitered  on  his  thatch. 


Nor  shrub,  nor  Sower,  nor  oak-tree  tall. 
Ere  thrived  near  his  churlish  wall : 

But  soon  a  judgment  on  him  fell, 

As  will  my  story’s  sequel  tell. 


It  chanced  ane  simmer  night  ye  ken. 

The  laird  came  brankin  down  the  glen 
Upon  a  dwarfish  piebald  powny 
He’d  bought  that  afternoon  at  Downie. 

Now,  in  this  glen  a  cool,  deep  lake. 

Half  girdled  in  by  rock  and  brake, 

Stealing  in  silver  ripplings  by. 

Would  greet  at  times  the  traveller’s  eye; 
Green  sloping  hills  on  either  side. 

And  thymy  ktioils  stretch’d  far  and  wide. 

And  mony  a  flower  of  varied  hue 
Upon  its  fretted  margins  grew. 

Time  out  of  mind  this  pool  had  been 
Distinguish’d  by  the  fairies  stream. 

And  all  wha  dared  its  waves  profane. 

Ne’er  fail’d  the  sprites’  ill-will  to  gain. 

Now  soon  the  laird’s  braw  charger  spied 
The  fount,  and  strove  to  reach  its  side; 

In  vain  the  rider  tugg’d  and  swore, 

And  thrash’d  and  cursed  him  o’er  and  o’er. 
The  powny  was  resolved  to  cool 
His  nostrils  in  the  tempting  pool ; 

And  sae  he  did,  despite  the  laird, 

Wha’s  threats  and  cuffs  he  little  cared  ; 

For  maist  an  hour  he  sipp’d  and  quaff’d, 
Then  took  anither  lusty  draught. 

Then  rested,  then  again  begun, 

And  seem’d  as  though  he’d  ne’er  ha’  done. 
The  laird  he  lash’d  and  tugg’d  the  rein, 

But  powny  just  in  cool  disdain 
Toss’d  up  his  head,  as  if  to  say. 

My  pleasure’s  here  a  while  to  stay. 

4  Would  I’d  a  spur,’  the  rider  cried, 

‘  To  penetrate  thy  stubborn  hide, 

Thou  imp  of  Sathan,  then  I’d  see 
Wha  should  be  master — thou'  or  me.’ 

Just  now  the  moonbeams  in  the  river 
Fu’  bravvly  ’gan  to  gleam  and  quiver, 

The  stars  o’  heaven  abuse  were  winkin’. 

The  glow-worm’s  lamps  below  were  biinkin!, 
The  nightingales  were  sweetly  singing, 

The  fairies’ bells  afar  were  ringing, 

For  fairies  in  those  days  were  common 
As  mortal  man  mid  mortal  woman. 

Our  puzzled  laird,  in  gazing  round, 

Espied  upon  the  dappled  ground. 

Just  where  the  moon  w;*s  brightest  playing, 
The  thing  for  which  he’d  late  been  praying. 

‘  Thanks,  gentle  fairie,’  quod  the  litler, 

(He  knew  the  sprite  was  his  provider). 

Then  as  lie  fix’d  the  weapon  on, 

He  thus  unto  his  steed  begun 
‘  Now  then,  ye  deevil,  now  wese  try 
Wha’s  to  be  master— ye  or  1. 

What!— hast  ua  yet  thy  fill,  ye  reiver  f 
I  would  the  beldam  Ailsie  Rowan 
Wad  gar  thy  legs  for  ever  goin.’ 

Wi’  that  he  dash’d  the  gleamin’  rowels 
Fu’  fiercely  in  the  powny’s  bowels, 

Wha  straight  began  to  cut  and  caper, 

Just  like  a  maist  expiring  taper, 

And  horseman,  steed,  and  spur  thegithec. 
Went  bounding  aff  amang  the  heather. 

Anon,  the  iaird’s  abode  they  gain’d. 

And  then  the  laird  his  powny  rein’d  ! 

But  powny  wadnfi  yield  the  master, 

Sae  with  each  goad  he  flew  the  lastei  , 

Not  e’en  Dick  FauldeTs  magic  shallop 
Wad  ere  ha’  beat  that  powny  s  gallop  ! 


It  chanced  ane  eve  that  maid  and  mitlier 
.nd  mony  a  lad  conven’d  tbegither, 

;v  L/iutra  side  their  harvest  keeping, 

Vhile  a’  the  stars  o’  heaven  were  peeping.. 
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And  when  the  moon  reveal’d  her  beam. 

The  lads  and  lasses  ower  the  green 
Began  the  mazy  dance  to  lead. 

And  trip  wi’  light  and  fairy  tread. 

Amid  the  mirth  a  fearfu’  din 
Came  pattering  swiftly  down  the  glen, 

Sae  strange  a  noise  fill’d  a’  wi’  terror, 

And  straight  they  huddled  close  thegitlier: 
Each  maiden,  as  the  sound  grew  louder. 
Glanced  breathless  ower  her  laddie’s  shouther; 
When  pitter  patter  ower  the  stanes 
Advanced  a  heap  o’  glistening  banes, — 

’Twas  e’en  the  laird  upon  his  powny, 

The  same  he’d  brought  langsjne  frae  Downie : 
Twa  moons  he’d  gallop’d  helter-skelter, 

Wi’  neither  raiment,  food  nor  shelter, 

When  toil  and  famine  grew  the  stranger.. 

And  nature  could  baud  out  nae  langer, 

Her  lamp  o’  life  grew  daily  dimmer. 

And  deed  at  last  and  deed  for  ever. 

Yet,  while  their  flesh  kept  hourly  wasting, 
Baith  laird  and  steed  kept  onward  liast’ning, 
And  morning,  noon  and  night,  ’tis  stated. 

Still  more  with  speed  unmitigated. 

The  night  breeze  in  their  costards  rustled 
And  through  their  vacant  eye-holes  whistled  ; 
Their  sallow  jaw-bones  girn’d  and  gibber’d, 
And  a’  their  napless  members  shiver’d, 

Sae  as  the  steed  gaed  pitter  patter 
They  aye  set  up  this  dreery  clatter. 

Weel,  when  they'd  pass’d  the  frighted  crew, 
Baith  vanish’d  sudden  frae  their  view, 

Sae  strangely  and  sae  true  thegitlier 
Not  one  could  tell  ye  how  or  whither. 

The  vision  now  is  only  spied 
When  shines  the  moon  on  Lintra  side, 

Or  when  the  hovering  twilight  grey 
Retards  awhile  the  approach  of  day. 

Then  like  a  wreath  o’  mist  it  flies 
Before  the  affrighted  peasant’s  eyes, 

Wha  by  the  gowd  spur  on  his  heel 

The  bony  rider  kens  fu’  weel.  T.F. 
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THE  DETHRONED. 

A  TALE  OF  LICHFIELD.* 
BY  HORACE  GUILFORD. 

For  the  Olio. 


A  solemn  festival  was  held  by  King 
Richard  in  the  Bishop’s  Palace  on  this 
eventful  day.  The  long  passage  leading 
under  the  withdrawing  room  from  the  hall 
to  the  kitchen  was  choked  with  jostling 
servitors.  The  great  kitchen  itself  seemed 
one  vast  hecatomb  :  fish  of  every  de¬ 
scription,  including  sturgeons,  porpoises , 
and  seals ,  slaughtered  oxen  and  wild 
bulls,  swans,  peacocks,  geese,  cranes, 
herons,  shaws,  stags,  bucks,  and  roes, 
cumbered  in  barbarous  profusion  the 
floors,  dressers,  and  spits,  while  every 
delicacy  of  poultry  and  game,  excepting 
turkeys,  then  unknown  in  England,  were 
piled  around  without  number  ;  the  pas¬ 
ties,  jellies,  tarts,  and  custards,  might 
amount  to  some  twenty  thousand,  and,  to 
use  the  words  of  an  old  bill  of  fare  on  a 
similar  festival,  there  were  “  spices. 


sugared  delicales,  and  wafers  plenty  t1 
Three  gigantic  fire-places  received  and 
dismissed  in  rotation  their  various  offer¬ 
ings  ;  while  the  buttery  broached  its  hogs¬ 
heads  of  ale,  and  the  cellar  its  tuns  of 
wine  and  pipes  of  ippocrasse. 

At  length  the  great  bell  of  the  Palace 
proclaimed  that  the  gates  were  to  be 
closed  and  the  King,  moving  from  the 
Bishop’s  bedchamber,  adjoining  the  great 
North  Tower,  (a  decagon  upwards  of 
fifty  feet  high,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty 
in  circumference)  appeared  in  the  Bishop’s 
dining-room,  which  was  now  merely  an 
antichamber  to  the  lair  of  royalty.  He 
was  there  received  by  the  illustrious  com¬ 
pany  in  their  less  cumbrous  attire.  A 
velvet  cap  of  scarlet  or  purple  reposed  on 
the  tonsures  where  mitres  had  flamed  in 
the  Minster,  and  their  venerable  beards 
fell  over  plain  but  costly  and  very  full 
robes  of  red  and  purple  silk,  girdled  with 
gold  ; — the  temporal  nobles  and  knights 
had  assumed  similarly  light  tabards,  but 
emblazoned  and  of  gayer  colours,  for 
this  was  the  very  age  of  colours;  and 
Plantagenet  himself  had  thrown  aside  his 
golden  habit,  and  wore  along  loose  man¬ 
tle  over  a  satin  surcoat,  on  which  was 
wrought  his  favourite  blazon,  a  While 
Hart  couchant,  ducally  crowned,  and 
gorged  with  a  chain,  the  device  of  his 
mother  ;  as  usual  his  beautiful  greyhound 
was  with  him. 

The  King  now  leaning  on  his  Confes¬ 
sor,  passed  on  to  the  great  hall,  the  sleek 
and  snowy  Blemach  gracefully  pacing 
after  her  master,  and,  as  they  entered,  the 
folding  doors  leading  from  the  ladies’ 
chamber  at  the  opposite  end  were  thrown 
open,  and  a  perfect  thicket  of  steepled 
and  horned  head-tires,  ushered  with  due 
rustling  of  silks,  gleaming  of  jewels,  and 
tiny  Babel  of  tongues,  indicated  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  better  half  of  creation. 
This  glorious  room,  a  hundred  feet  long, 
and  sixty  broad,  formed  about  the  centre 
of  that  immense  facade  that  looked  over 
meadow,  lake,  and  orchard  to  the  east. 
Unexampled  in  magnificence  as  the  fur¬ 
niture  of  this  festal  apartment  was,  the 
kindling  eyes  of  the  guests  rested  chiefly 
on  the  decorations  of  the  walls  and  vault¬ 
ed  roof.  They  were  painted  in  the  most 
brilliant  colours  with  the  coronation,  mar¬ 
riages,  wars,  and  funeral  of  King  Edward 
the  First ;  and  there  was  many  a  noble  in 
this  august  saloon  whose  forefathers  figur¬ 
ed  on  its  walls  ;  especially  those  connected 
with  Sir  Roger  Pewlesdon  of  Emral,  so 
distinguished  against  the  Welchmen,  or 
Almeric  de  Bailgioll,  Burnell  Valence, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  Lord  Badlesmere,  and 
other  knights  equally  successful  against 
the  Scots. 


*  Continued  from  p.  295. 
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The  banquet  had  nearly  closed,  most 
splendid  presents  having  been  made  by 
the  King  and  Bishop  between  each  course 
— when  one  of  the  Bishop’s  gentlemen- 
ushers  entered  hastily,  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  importance,  whispered  his  lord- 
ship,  who  replied  aloud, 

“  Let  the  gate  be  opened  forthwith  T’ 
— he  then  said  something  to  the  King, 
which  was  lost  to  most  of  the  guests,  save 
that  Richard  smiled  and  whispered  to  his 
favourite,  who  turned  pale,  and  looked 
uneasily  towards  a  door  which  now  flew 
open.  Preceded  by  the  seneschal  with 
his  silver  stick,  a  knight,  seemingly  of 
gigantic  stature,  armed  cap-a-pie,  yvith  a 
large  spread  eagle  of  gold  on  his  basinet, 
and  a  scarf  of  black  silk  over  his  thick 
scale  armour  of  steel  and  gold,  entered 
the  palace  hall,  attended  by  a  herald, 
whose  tabard  was  of  the  same  colours, 
displaying  his  master’s  arms, — sable,  a 
cross,  between  four  spread  eagles  veit. 
The  Lord  Marshal  immediately  advanced, 
and  courteously  but  stately  said, 

“  Sir  Knight  of  Helmhurst  1 — for  by 
that  style  your  well  known  cognizance, 
distinguished  in  many  a  fight  and  tourna¬ 
ment,  proclaims  you,— -say,  wherefore 
are  you  come,  a  tardy,  not  an  unwelcome 
guest,  and  avowed  more  against  the  true 
love  of  your  friends  than  the  threats  of 
your  enemies  ?” 

Sir  Lionel  signed  to  his  pursuivant,  who 
immediately  advancing,  and  making  a  low 
obeisance  to  the  King,  said — 

“  Sir  Lionel  Biddull,  Lord  of  Helm¬ 
hurst,  comes  hither  engaged  by  an  oath 
which  knight  should  never  violate,  against 
the  Lord  Walter,  Baron  of  Gourtnaye, 
once  termed  his  brother-in-law,  which 
title  he  now  casts  from  him  with  abhor¬ 
rence  and  scorn  ;  and  is  ready  to  prove 
by  Heaven’s  grace  and  his  body’s  prow¬ 
ess  that  the  aforesaid  Walter  of  Court- 
naye  is  a  villain,  the  consort  of  robbers, 
disloyal,  perjured,  and  so  black  with 
crime,  that  every  noble  in  this  company 
should  start  from  his  side  as  from  a 
scorching  fire-brand  or  a  withering  pesti¬ 
lence.” 

King  Richard’s  sunny  brow  grew  stern 
as  the  herald  ended  with  a  mortal  de¬ 
fiance,  while  the  steel  gauntlet  rung  on 
the  pavement  without  being  touched  by 
the  confused  and  conscience-stricken  De 
Courtnaye.  Lionel  approached  the  dais, 
and  with  a  deep  reverence  to  Richard, 
passed  on  to  the  Bishop,  and  bending  his 
knee,  presented  the  packet  which  the 
Franciscan  had  delivered  to  him.  At  the 
King’s  command  he  then  unhelmed,  and 
and  took  his  seat  where  his  rank  entitled 
him. 

Deep  was  the  colour  that  mantled  over 


the  good  prelate’s  brow  and  che6k,  as 
kneeling  in  his  turn  to  the  King,  he 
placed  in  his  hands  the  documents  he  had 
perused.  Plantagenet  bent  over  them  a 
weariful  eye,  as  of  one  who  sorely  re¬ 
gretted  the  interruption  of  good  fellow¬ 
ship  which  the  privilege  of  chivalry  did 
not  permit  him  to  controul, — when  a  few 
lines  arrested  his  attention  ;  he  cast  his 
eye  on  Courtnaye,  and  the  glance  was 
anything  but  auspicious.  But  Lord  Wal¬ 
ter  had  in  some  measure  recovered  his 
effrontery,  and,  scarcely  over-rating  the 
influence  of  a  favourite  with  the  thought¬ 
less  monarch,  whispered  in  the  royal  ear. 
In  an  instant  the  versatile  King’s  brow 
cleared  up,  and  briskly  but  sternly  ad¬ 
dressing  Sir  Lionel — 

Where  is  this  Warden  of  the  Minor¬ 
ites?”  he  said,  “  we  have  no  proof  but 
tliou  and  we.  Sir  Knight,  have  been 
practised  upon  !  Ourself  saw  the  noble 
dame’s  funeral  train  move  from  London 
where  she  died.” 

c‘  So  please  you,  my  liege,  the  holy 
friar  deems  the  falcon  in  peril  that  can- 
celiers  around  the  eagle’s  eyrie,’* — and 
he  glanced  imprudently  at  De  Court¬ 
naye. 

“  Now,  by  my  royal  crown,  Sir  Knight, 
thou  art  unjust  as  thou  art  bold  when  thou 
deemest  that  Richard  of  Bordeaux  would 
screen  even  his  own  brother  from  an  im¬ 
putation  so  foul !  What  sayest  thou, 
Baron  of  Courtnaye  ? — Is  thy  sovereign 
so  ready  to  harbour  crime,  that  thou 
wouldst  shelter  under  his  name  what  thou 
darest  not  challenge  or  canst  not  disavow 
in  thine  own  ?” 

(e  Mighty  King  !”  replied  Lord  Wal¬ 
ler,  if  I  have  hitherto  forborne  answer¬ 
ing  this  insolent  challenger,  it  is  at  least 
as  much  from  respect  to  your  Grace’s 
pleasure,  as  from  pity  for  the  madness  of 
my  kinsman.  But  when  my  Sovereign’s 
equity  is  questioned,  1  throw  aside  all 
kindlv  affection,  disclaim  all  delicacy  for 
myself,  and  openly  answer  he  lies  foully 
in  his  throat !” 

Here  the  Baron  again  spoke  low  and 
earnestly  to  the  King,  and  the  credulous 
Richard  immediately  addressed  Sir  Lio¬ 
nel, — 

Much  we  fear.  Sir  Knight  of  Helm¬ 
hurst,  that  an  ill  governed  attachment  for 
one  now  all  but  affianced  to  thy  widowed 
brother  hath  urged  thee  to  this  measure.” 

But  here  the  Lord  Bishop  arose  and 
spoke. 

“  My  liege,  much  as  1  owe  to  your 
gracious  self,  much  as  I  deplore  this  in¬ 
terruption  to  the  festivity,  I  must  speak. 
The  attachment  of  Sir  Lionel  to  my  niece 
hath  long  been  known.  Pity  her,  at 
least.  Sire,”  (and  the  poor  girl  wept  at 
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his  words,)  “  pity  her  if  not  the  noble 
knight,  nay,  if  not  myself,  who  boldly 
avow  mv  belief  before  this  high  assembly 
that  Lionel  Biddulf  is  incapable  of  false¬ 
hood,  and  hath  either  been  grossly  de¬ 
ceived,  or  else  will  substantiate  the  charges 
he  hath  advanced.” 

“  Ha  !  peers  the  halcyon’s  beak  in 
that  quarter  ?”  said  Richard,  te  nay  then, 
Walter,  thou  must  e’en  go  tvear  the  wil¬ 
low  !” 

Here  the  Lady  Sybil  herself  arose,  and 
with  faltering  steps  approached  the  King. 
s<  Gracious  prince,”  she  exclaimed,  her 
voice  interrupted  by  emotion,  (<  it  were  a 
crime  in  me  to  suffer  pride  or  shame  to 
keep  me  silent  ;  albeit  it  is  painful  to 
speak  on  such  a  theme  in  such  a  presence 
—the  Knight  of  Helmhurst,  whatever  his 
affection  for  one  so  worthless  as  poor 
Sybil  Burghill,  would  to  a  worthy  rival 
surrender  me  at  his  King’s  bidding, 
though  the  hearts  of  both  broke  in  the 
instant !” 

Richard,  visibly  touched,  faised  the 
lovely  girl  and  spoke  soothingly  to  her, 
as,  drawing  her  veil  over  her  face,  she 
vainly  endeavoured  to  conceal  her  stream¬ 
ing  tears.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  then  addressed  the  King — 

“  Sire  1”  he  said,  c<  by  your  kingly 
and  knightly  oath,  by  your  love  for  your 
subjects,  by  your  own  precious  interests 
temporal  and  eternal,  let  not,  I  adjure 
you,  let  not  prejudice  or  affection  sway 
your  princely  wisdom  in  this  cause.” 

De  Courtnaye  now  saw  the  tide  strong¬ 
ly  setting  in  against  him,  and  at  once 
summoning  all  his  effrontery,  said —  ' 

“  The  man  lately  committed  to  the 
Minster  Dungeon  has  that  to  unfold  which 
may  limit  the  degree  of  credit  due  to  this 
Warden  of  the  Minorites.  Knowing  this 
friar  had  been  practising  against  me  with 
the  holy  Bishop,  I  deemed  it  right  to 
investigate  the  accusations  he  brought 
against  the  honour  of  the  house  of  Court- 
nay  e.” 

ef  Yes,”  interrupted  De  Biddulf,  im¬ 
patiently,  “  and  most  unlawful  means 
didst  thou  employ.” 

“  But  where  is  the  Franciscan  ?”  re¬ 
pealed  Richard  ;  (f  thou  hast  not  dared  to 
harm  him,  Walter  ?” 

“  My  liege,  he  is  scatheless  for  me, 
and  that  Sir  Lionel  knows — knows,  too, 
why  he  is  away  ;  but  what  he  may  be 
unwilling  to  disclose  on  that  subject,  this 
Warner,  if  I  be  permitted  to  release  him 
from  his  bonds,  hath  the  means  of  making 
known.”  ^ 

Right  gladly  did  Courtnaye  receive  the 
permission  of  the  King,  and  quitting  this 
displaced  meeting,  descended  through  the 
south  gale  -off the  Palace  into  the  Close, 


and  entered  a  dismal  looking  portal  under 
the  south-east  side  of  the  Minster.  A 
glimmering  torchlight,  though  it  was  then 
high  day,  gleamed  along  the  pillared  pas¬ 
sage,  and  it  was  the  sound  of  the  lash, 
and  an  occasional  groan  that  alone  guided 
him  to  an  arched  souterrain. 

Naked  to  his  middle,  his  brawny  arms 
strained  round  a  thick  column,  that  show¬ 
ed  every  vein  and  muscle,  and  his  broad- 
back  answering  with  crimson  streaks  everv 
stripe  of  the  rods  that  were  plentifully 
showered  upon  his  bare  skin,  the  robber 
chief  met  the  eyes  of  his  titled  accomplice. 

fe  Stop  !”  said  Lord  Walter,  “  I  bear 
King, Richard’s  warrant  to  release  this 
unhappy  man,  and  to  conduct  him  forth¬ 
with  to  the  presence.  Withdraw  instant¬ 
ly,”  said  he,  unloosing  with  his  own  hands 
the  cords  with  which  Warner  was  tied, 
and  assisting  in  giving  him  his  clothes, 
which  the  other  sullenly  suffered. 

When  they  were  alone,  “  I  might  re¬ 
proach  thee,  CJaptain,”  said  De  Court¬ 
naye,  ‘f  for  great  is  the  peril  into  which 
thy  deceitful  selfishness  hath  plunged  me, 
— nay,  I  have  only  to  accuse  thee  to  the 
King  of  having  for  thine  own  ends  wrought 
this  coil  of  mischief,  and  thine  head  will 
roll  on  the  Palace  pavement  to-morrow. 
But  thou  hast  suffered  ;  and,  in  spite  of 
thy  falsehood,  1  love  thee  too  well — too 
well  lo  save  myself  and  gratify  the  proud 
Bishop  by  thy  destruction.” 

Warner  answered  not,  but  groaned, 
and  seemed  as  much  in  distraction  of  mind 
as  pain  of  body.  He  had  just  finished 
putting  on  his  clothes,  when  the  back¬ 
ward  clang  of  the  Minster  bells,  answered 
from  the  towers  of  the  Palace,  proclaimed 
some  commotion. 

An  attendant  rushed  into  the  dungeon 
to  say  that  a  strong  band  of  robbers  had 
attacked  Norburgh’s  Gate,  and  proclaim¬ 
ed  their  object  to  be  the  freedom  of  their 
imprisoned  Captain.  An  escaped  com¬ 
rade  had  informed  them  of  his  detention, 
and  (such  was  society  in  the  fourteenth 
century)  they  had  to  a  man  left  their  hold, 
and  were  determined  upon  his  rescue  or 
death. 

“  Ay  !”  groaned  Warner,  iC  but  they 
are  too  late, — I  am  no  longer  their  Cap- 
lain,  but  a  wild,  ensnared  beast ; — yet,” 
he  muttered,  “  I  have  fangs  and  claws 
still !” 

“  Peace,  peace  !”  said  Courtnaye,— 
(X  And  thou,  sirrah,  hence  !  and  learn  the 
issue  of  this  contest  while  I  hold  further 
parley  with  this  unfortunate.” 

ie  Unfortunate  I”  said  Warner,  his  heart 
now  fiercely  roused,  “  and  through  whom 
but  thee,  thou  felon  lord  ? — Look  to  thy¬ 
self! — I  have  been  abused  to  the  very 
death  1” 
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“  Nay  1”  said  Courtnaye.,  proffering  a 
flask  of  wine,  and  only  smiling  as  he  saw 
the  robber  swallow  it  with  eagerness, — 
f<  at  least  pause  ere  thou  devolest  to  ruin 
one  whose  misfortune  it  is  as  much  as 
thine  own  that  thou  shouldst  be  impri¬ 
soned  here.” 

“  What  am  I  to  do,  then  ?  I  own  you 
have  paid  me  well,  and  I  would  have  re¬ 
paid  you  with  my  services; — but  this 
vile  scourging  lias  blotted  me  from  huma¬ 
nity.” 

££  Yet  there  is  one  passion  of  humani¬ 
ty  by  which  thou  mayst  do  me  princely 
service  still,  good  Warner — Revenge  1” 

fi  Revenge,  and  how  ?  for  unless  my 
poor  faithful  fellows  scale  yonder  giant 
barriers,  I  see  no  road  to  it.” 

((  I  will  show  thee  one,  and  not  so 
hard  ;  it  shall  be  through  the  mitre  and 
dalmatique,  through  the  head  and  heart 
of  yon  proud  Dominican.— Foil  Sir  Lio¬ 
nel,  and  thou  wilt  delight  my  patron, 
whom  (thanks  to  his  imprudence)  he  hath 
already  offended  ;  betray  the  Franciscan, 
and  thou  shalt  disarm  the  Bishop  against 
me  ;  win  me  the  Lady  Sybil,  and  thou 
shalt  punish  uncle  and  niece  more  fully 
than  if  thou  hadst  drunk  their  hearts’ 
blood.” 

“  But  thy  wife  ?” 

(C  May  rest  in  thy  keeping  ;  I  care  not 
for  the  peevish  quean  ;  and  she  may  be 
nay  bond  if  thou  distrustest  me.” 

The  attendant  here  re-entered  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  Lord  Walter  was  imme¬ 
diately  required  to  bring  the  prisoner  to 
the  Palace  ;  the  robbers  had  been  re¬ 
pulsed,  the  greater  part  slain,  and  the  rest 
captured. 

(<  I  am  ruined  then  i”  said  Warner, 
wildly,  and  springing  on  De  Courtnaye, 
the  Baron  stamped,  and  several  assistants 
rushing  in,  effectually  secured  the  ruffian 
by  their  leathern  bells  ;  while  De  Court¬ 
naye,  again  requesting  them  to  withdraw, 
thus  addressed  him  : — 

Art  thou,  then,  so  utterly  dead  to 
thine  own  interest,  that,  because  a  set  of 
bloodhutiters,  who  would  sacrifice  thy¬ 
self  the  moment  thou  art  an  object  of  their 
jealousy,  are  fallen  in  the  net  they  spread 
for  others  ; — art  thou  so  mad  as  not  to 
remember  that,  while  De  Courtnaye  lives, 
thou  hast  a  treasury  from  whence  thou 
mightest  refit  twenty  such  bands.  1  he 
disclosures  thou  art  to  make  will  bear 
thee  scatheless  for  the  present ;  and  these 
rose-nobles,”  he  added,  thrusting  a  large 
bag  into  the  Captain’s  vest,  £*  shad  be 
followed  by  others  that  will  go  near  to 
repay  the  losses  thou  hast  met  for  my 
sake.” 

The  chief  was  once  more  appeased, 
and  now  suffered  himself  to  be  led  by  the 


attendants  to  the  Palace,  his  arms  closely 
fettered,  and  followed  by  Courtnaye.  As 
they  entered  the  back  gates,  a  scene  dis¬ 
played  itself  which  made  Courtnaye  re¬ 
joice  at  the  precautions  he  had  taken. — 
Eight  of  the  captive  robbers  lay  headless 
on  the  pavement,  and  two  more  hastily 
shrieved  by  a  barefooted  monk,  were 
kneeling  with  their  shirts  drawn  down 
below  their  breasts  and  shoulders,  from 
which,  as  their  captain  passed,  their  heads 
were  stricken  by  the  long  sword  of  the 
executioner. 

Warner  gave  them  a  look  of  impotent 
agony,  and  passing  under  the  inner  gate¬ 
way  through  the  bowling-green,  was  con¬ 
ducted  into  the  garden,  whose  flowered 
walks  were  filled  with  groups  of  ladies, 
pale  with  wonder  and  consternation,  and 
listening  to  the  account  of  the  late  on¬ 
slaught  from  the  courtiers  and  knights 
who  had  just  returned  from  the  west- 
gate.  From  them  Lord  Walter  learned 
that  His  Grace  the  King  was  on  the  East¬ 
ern  Terrace. 

"  Highly  chafed,”  they  said,  f‘  was 
the  blood  of  the  Plantagenet,  and  he  had 
repaired  thither  that  the  evening  air  might 
restore  his  princely  mood.”  Thither, 
then,  was  the  Robber  Chief  conveyed. 
This  beautiful  and  extensive  esplanade 
formed  a  broad  shelf  of  turf,  with  here  and 
there  an  old  acacia  or  syamcore  shooting 
their  broad  trunks  over  the  moat ; — it 
stretched  from  the  great  east  tower  already 
mentioned,  undei  the.  Bishop’s  cham¬ 
ber— the  hall,  the  stale  room,  and  the 
chapel,  whose  broad  hexagon  descended 
to  the  moat.  A  lovely  sunset  streaming 
behind  the  Palace,  fell  in  rich  flakes  over 
the  meadows  and  orchards  to  the  east, 
and  the  blue  pool,  with  the  broad  gray 
tower  of  Chadstow,  the  parti-coloured 
houses  of  its  street,  and  the  yellow  track 
of  the  great  highway  between  London 
and  Chester,  were  variously  inlaid  with 
the  ruddy  light. 

Richard  of  Bordeaux,  at  once  roused 
from  his  easy  mood  by  the  late  audacious 
insult,  stood  below  an  immense  oak  that 
tossed  its  boughs  against  the  eastern  win¬ 
dows  of  the  chapel,  somewhat  apart  from 
his  nobles,  who  were  in  deep  conference 
around  him. 

«  A  goodly  coil  you  have  brought 
upon  us,  my  lord,”  he  said,  as  De  Court¬ 
naye  approached  the  presence  with  his 
prisoner,  <£  doubtless  our  subjects  deem 
that  the  days  of  Wat  Tyler  are  to  return  ; 
—but  they  shall  find  that  Richard  s  man¬ 
hood  hath  not  forgotten  the  daring  of  his 


^  £f  The  coil,  my  gracious  liege,”  said 
Courtnaye,  humbly  kneeling,  “  the  coil 
is  notTny  work  ;  but,  if  it  please  your 
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Grace,  and  these  holy  prelates,  the  de¬ 
tection  of  foul  and  pestilent  heresy  in  this 
your  Grace’s  loyal  city,  and  in  no  mean 
member  of  their  lordship’s  holy  order,  is 
my  work,  assisted  by  a  misbold  but  faith¬ 
ful  liegeman,” — and  he  drew  from  the 
vest  of  the  bound  and  sullen  Warner  the 
papers  which  the  preceding  night  they 
had  taken  from  the  person  of  the  Franciscan 
at  Ediat. 

The  noble  ecclesiastics  looked  round  in 
awakened  interest.  The  poor  Warden’s 
papers  discovered  not  only  the  prohibited 
English  translation  of  the  Testament,  but 
also  a  correspondence  between  Father 
Henry  Jordan,  Warden  of  the  Minorites, 
and  Dr.  Hereford,  one  of  the  Wickliflite 
leaders  of  the  day,  which  at  once  pro¬ 
claimed  the  poor  Franciscan  a  rank  he¬ 
retic  ! 

Sir  Lionel  was  eagerly  beginning  to 
speak,  when  the  excellent  Dominican  put¬ 
ting  him  aside  with  gentle  force,  (for  in 
truth,  the  young  man  was  greatly  loved 
by  the  Bishop,)  spoke  briefly  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishops,  and  apparently  with  their  assent, 
thus  spoke, — ■ 

“  Deadly,  my  liege,  is  the  guilt  of  this 
Franciscan,  thus  clearly  avouched — dead¬ 
ly  as  proclaiming  him  an  unfruitful  branch 
from  the  tree  of  the  Catholic  and  Apos¬ 
tolic  Church,  cast  off  for  the  burning. 
But  since  error  has  blinded  his  eyes,  it 
remains  for  us  to  convince  him  that  the 
members  of  the  church  he  hath  deserted, 
judge  not  after  the  sight  of  their  eyes  nor 
the  hearing  of  their  ears.  However  these 
documents  have  been  procured,”  (and  the 
Bishop  glanced  witheringly  at  De  Court- 
naye,)  “  the  Warden’s  charges  are  too 
heavy  to  be  dismissed,  at  least  without 
hearing  what  he  personally  may  advance 
in  their  support.” 

Warm  debates  now  ensued,  to  which 
the  King  put  an  end  by  saying, — “  First 
let  that  ruffian  be  thrust  forth  from  the 
city,  and  thank  his  comrades  that  they 
have  paid  his  ransom  with  their  heads. 
W alter  of  Courtnaye,  thou  hast  presumed 
deeply  on  our  favour,  but  we  are  willing 
to  deem  that  yon  villain  hath  misled  thee, 
and  that  thou  wilt  be  foremost  to  right 
thine  unhappy  dame  if  this  friar’s  tale  be 
true.  The  Knight  of  Helmhurst  may 
rely  on  our  support  even  against  ourself 
in  any  matter  of  proved  injustice.  To 
our  privy  council,  during  our  approach¬ 
ing  expedition  to  Ireland,  we  commit  the 
management  of  this  perplexed  affair  ; — 
God  prosper  the  right !  And  now,  my 
lords,  the  mists  of  evening  begin  to  sha¬ 
dow  yon  fair  valley  ;  we  will  to  vespers 
in  the  chapel  of  our  Confessor,  and  then, 
by  the  permission  of  the  Lord  Bishop, 
repair  to  his  fair  hall,  where,  in  the  pre¬ 


sence  of  the  ladies  and  the  peacock,  we 
will  make  vows  for  our  ensuing  achieve¬ 
ments.” 

To  be  continued. 


THE  CUCKOO. — -(For  the  Olio.) 

In  the  mild  and  sunny  noon, 

’Mid  the  trees  and  branches  green. 

Sounds  the  Cuckoo’s  Maj-born  tune. 
With  a  click  and  pause  between  : 

To  the  hedge  and  sparrow’s  *est. 

Here  a  flight  and  there  a  stay  ; 

With  the  sultry  heat  opprest. 

Chill’d  in  shade  by  long  delay. 

Shy  and  idle  in  the  glen, 

Singing  hollow  notes  but  two ; 

Mimic’d  well  by  clocks  and  men 

When  they  strike  and  when  they  wo®. 

p. J.R. 


LECTURE  ON  VOLCANOES. 

BY  ALEXANDER.  BARRY,  KSQ. 

(Continued  from  p.  298.) 

The  substances  found  in  Volcanoes  are 
exceedingly  various  :  the  principal  are, 
masses  of  granite.  Gneiss  and  Mica  slate, 
limestone,  basalt  and  porphyries,  the  ores 
of  iron  and  copper,  also  ciystalized 
copper  salts,  boracic  acid,  sulphur 
in  abundance,  sulphur  et  of  selenium , 
alum,  and  sal  ammoniac ;  obsidian  or 
volcanic  glass — a  natural  vitrification, 
feldspar,  quartz  rock,  sodalife,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  substances,  modifications 
of  the  above.  It  has  even  been  said  that 
ores  of  gold,  silver  and  mercury  have 
been  found  in  Vesuvius  ;  tin-stone  cer¬ 
tainly  occurs  in  it.  In  this  mountain 
nature  has  deposited  a  greater  variety  of 
the  treasures  @f  her  mineral  kingdom  than 
in  any  other  :  there  is  a  striking  difference 
in  this  respect — thus  on  the  site  of  the 
extinct  Volcano  Radicofani,  little  is  found 
besides  very  porous  pumice  and  agglu¬ 
tinated  lava. 

[The  Lecturer  here  shewed  specimens 
of  lava,  containing  much  sulphur,  which 
he  had  brought  whilst  still  hot  from  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius.] 

The  antiquity  of  volcanic  eruption  is, 
doubtless,  high.  The  cities  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  are  supposed,  by  some,  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  one.  The  size  varies 
extremely,  as  Etna  is  180  miles  at  the  base, 
and  10,000  feet  high,  so  high  as  to  supply 
the  island  of  Malta  with  ice  and  snow 
from  its  eternally  frozen  regions, — down 
to  the  little  Monte  di  Fo  in  the  Appenines, 
not  more  than  two  feet  high  and  40  feet 
in  circumference.  The  cause  of  volcanic 
eruption  appears  to  be  much  connected 
with  the  decomposition  of  water,  the  hy¬ 
drogen  coming  off  and  inflaming  at  the 
mouth,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  air. 
This  is  proved  in  many  cases,  by  rain  in 
large  quantities  increasing  the  effect.  I 
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witnessed  this  at  the  Monte  di  Fo.  Upon 
such  principles.  Sir  H.  Davy  founded  a 
theory  of  volcanic  origin,  viz.  that  the 
metallic  bases  of  some  of  the  earths  and 
alkalies  were  in  the  first  instance  sepa¬ 
rated  by  electro-chemical  action,  and 
afterwards  reconverted  into  oxides  by  the 
decomposition  of  water :  the  hydrogen 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  would  thus  be 
constantly  burning. 

The  effects  of  volcanic  eruption  are 
beneficial  on  the  soil  after  some  centuries, 
during  which  time  the  lava  undergoes 
decomposition,  and  ultimately  renders  it 
very  fertile.  Hence  we  find,  that  in  most 
instances  the  highly  fruitful  countries,  as 
Italy  and  Sicily,  the  gardens  of  Europe, 
have  been  volcanized  throughout. 

We  shall  now  briefly  describe  the  ge¬ 
neral  precursors  of  an  eruption,  and  then 
proceed  to  detail  several  celebrated  ones  ; 
first  remarking,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
assign  a  period  to  any  exhibition  of  vol¬ 
canic  fury.  A  Volcano  may  suddenly 
appear  any  where  ;  it  may  remain  during 
a  few  weeks,  and  then  disappear,  or  it 
may  continue  a  mountain,  but  tranquil, 
for  several  centuries,  and  then  burst  out 
with  greater  violence  than  ever.  The 
usual  preliminaries  of  this,  one  of  the 
most  tremendous  scourges  that  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  visit  the  earth,  and  which  ex¬ 
hibits  the  grandeur  of  nature  in  an  un¬ 
paralleled  degree,  may  thus  be  summed 
up  : — An  increase  of  smoke  at  the  crater, 
which  becomes  thicker,  and  generally 
assumes  the  form  of  a  pine  tree.  This 
was  the  case  with  the  memorable  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  in  the  reign  of  Titus  Ves¬ 
pasian,  which  destroyed  Herculaneum, 
Pompeii  and  Stabia,  a.d.  79.  This 
smoke  rises  to  a  vast  height,  and  owing 
to  the  rapid  and  violent  escape  of  gas,  is 
constantly  renewed,  thus  appearing  sta¬ 
tionary.  (I  saw  the  cloud  of  smoke  from 
Vesuvius  when  fifty  miles  from  Naples, 
when  no  flames  issued.)  This  is  followed 
by  frequent  lightnings  and  thunder,  sub¬ 
terranean  noises,  a  tremor  of  the  earth, 
and  explosions  resembling  the  firing  of 
artillery  ;  the  escape  of  steam,  the  boiling 
of  water  (hence  “Cuisina  del  Diavolo,”) 
succeed  at  times  sounds  resembling  the 
howlings  of  monsters,  the  roaring  of  the 
wind,  and  even  the  pipes  of  an  organ. 
These  effects  increase— the  air  becomes 
sulphureous — a  horrid  gloom  and  dark¬ 
ness  pervade  nature — enormous  clouds  of 
sand  fall,  which  in  one  eruption  of  Etna 
covered  150  square  miles  to  the  depth  of 
12  feet.  Stones  of  a  prodigious  size  are 
projected  red  hot,  and  thrown  many  thou¬ 
sand  feet  high,  accompanied  by  showers 
of  liquid  lava  and  red  flames  rising  to  the 
height  of  several  miles.  The  Earthquake 


sometimes  succeeds  to  these  phenomena  : 
the  surrounding  earth  is  convulsed — rivers 
are  turned  from  their  course— floods  of 
sand,  carbonic  acid,  water  and  mud  flow 
from  different  apertures — the  sea  is  agi¬ 
tated  and  troublous — the  crystal  stream 
is  exchanged  for  the  stagnant  lake  — 
mountains  are  raised  in  the  ocean,  others 
entombed  by  it.  These  effects  generally 
gradually  subside,  after  an  immense  dis¬ 
charge  of  lava,  which  has  been  40  miles 
long  and  three  miles  in  breadth. 

Most  of  these  phenomena  occur  in  the 
great  eruptions  of  Vesuvius.  The  first 
eruption  of  this  mountain  is  recorded  by 
Dion  Cassius,  which  has  been  already 
referred  to.  Dion,  in  speaking  of  it,  says, 
great  quantities  of  ashes  and  sulphureous 
smoke  were  carried  not  only  to  Rome, 
but  also  beyond  the  Mediterranean — into 
Africa,  and  even  to  Egypt.  Birds  fell 
dead  in  the  air  from  suffocation,  and  fishes 
perished  in  the  neighbouring  waters, 
which  were  made  hot  by  it.  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  considers  that  the  eruption  of 
1767  was  the  twenty-seventh  from  this  ; 
since  which  time  they  have  been  frequent. 
Bishop  Berkeley  gives  a  particular  account 
of  the  eruption  of  1717.  Prince  Cassano, 
P.  T.  No.  435,  of  the  eruption  of  1737. 
On  this  last  occasion  the  lava  flowed  half 
a  mile  per  hour.  Trees  fell  as  the  lava 
touched  them,  and  the  glass  in  the  houses 
was  softened  by  it.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  has 
given,  in  the  P.  T.  an  accurate  account 
of  the  eruptions  of  1766,  1 767,  and  1779. 
I  shall  select  the  one  of  1779. 

During  the  whole  month  of  July,  the 
mountain  was  in  a  state  of  fermentation. 
Subterraneous  explosions  and  rumbling 
noises,  with  scoria  and  ashes,  were  ob¬ 
served,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month 
these  increased  so  much  as  to  produce 
the  effect  of  beautiful  fireworks. 

On  Thursday,  Aug.  5,  the  Volcano 
became  violently  agitated  :  a  white  sul¬ 
phureous  smoke  continuing  and  impetu¬ 
ously  issuing  from  the  crater,  accumulated 
till  four  limes  the  height  and  size  of  the 
Volcano  itself ;  it  was  so  white  as  to  re¬ 
semble  bales  of  fine  cotton.  In  the  midst 
of  this,  vast  showers  of  stones,  scoria  and 
ashes  were  thrown  up  2000  feet,  and  a 
flood  of  lava  clearing  the  rim  of  the  crater, 
which  thus  boiled  over,  ran  violently  for 
some  hours,  stopping-  at  the  border  of  the 
cultivated  parts.  The  heat  was  all  day 
intolerable  at  Somnia  and  Ottaiano. — - 
Reddish  ashes  fell  so  thick  in  these  towns 
that  the  air  was  darkened  enough  to  render 
objects  invisible  at  the  distance  of  ten  feet 
in  the  day  time.  Filaments,  apparently 
of  spun,  vitrified  matter  followed,  birds 
were  suffocated  in  cages,  and  the  trees 
near  Somma  were  covered  with  a  white 
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and  corrosive  salt.  On  the  night  of  the 
7th,  all  these  effects  increased.  SirW.  H. 
watched  it  from  the  Mole  at  Naples, 
which  commands  a  full  view  of  it.  Se¬ 
veral  glorious  picturesque  effects  had  been 
observed  from  the  reflection  of  the  deep 
red  fire  within  the  crater  of  Vesuvius, 
when  a  summer  storm,  called  a  tropea, 
coming  on,  blended  its  heavy  waters  with 
the  sulphureous  clouds,  which  appeared 
like  mountains  piled  on  Vesuvius.  At 
this  moment,' a  fountain  of  fire,  shot  up  to 
an  incredible  height,  shed  so  bright  aglow 
that  the  smallest  object  within  six  miles 
of  Vesuvius  was  distinctly  seen  ;  indeed 
Mr.  Morris  read  the  title  of  a  book  twelve 
miles  off.  The  black  stormy  clouds 
passing  around  it — the  pale  forked  light¬ 
ning — the  crimson  glow  of  the  mountain 
— the  combustion  of  its  materials  reflected 
from  the  heavens  and  sea,  produced  a 
protaean  display  of  colours  that  no  pencil 
could  sufficiently  portray — no  poet  ade¬ 
quately  describe.  The  accompanying 
torrents  of  rain  fell  hot,  and  at  Ottaiano 
scalded  one  of  the  king  of  Naples’  game- 
keepers. 

On  the  8th,  the  mountain  was  tranquil 
till  six,  p.m.  Much  smoke  then  accu¬ 
mulated  ;  at  seven  a  subterranean  noise 
was  heard,  and  the  usual  volleys  of  red- 
hot  stones  appeared.  The  crater,  seen 
through  a  telescope,  appeared  much  en¬ 
larged  by  the  eruption  of  the  night  before. 
About  nine,  an  explosion  happened,  which 
so  shook  Portici  and  its  neighbourhood, 
that  many  windows  were  broken  and  walls 
cracked  by  the  concussion.  This  noise 
was  faintly  heard  at  Naples.  In  an  in¬ 
stant,  a  column  of  liquid  fire  rose,  and 
gradually  reached  the  height  of  more 
than  10,000  feet.  This  was  succeeded  at 
intervals  by  jets  of  densely  black  smoke. 
The  lava  and  stones  descending  covered 
the  cone  of  Vesuvius,  the  top  of  Somma, 
and  the  valley  between  them.  The  fiery 
shower  was  two  miles  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  and  cast  a  sensible  heat  six  miles 
around  it.  The  brushwood  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  was  soon  in  a  blaze,  and  the  black 
column,  through  which  vivid  lightning 
constantly  darted,  was  at  one  time  moving 
towards  Naples,  and  threatened  the  city 
with  speedy  destruction  ;  it  had  just 
reached  the  city  when  the  wind  changed, 
and  carried  it  back  again  ;  the  column  of 
fire,  however,  still  remained  and  rendered 
the  smallest  objects  visible  at  more  than 
ten  miles  distance  from  the  mountain. 

This  eruption  concluded  with  a  great 
shower  of  red-hot  stones  and  black  scoria 
in  Ottaiano,  just  as  the  inhabitants  were 
preparing  to  quit  the  town.  Many  of  the 
stones  measured  eight  feet  in  diameter. 
The  whole  town  was  enveloped  in  clouds 


and  showers  of  cinders  for  twenty-five 
minutes,  when  the  eruption  suddenly 
ceased,  and  Vesuvius  remained  sullen  and 
silent.  Many  small  stones  and  cinders 
were  afterwards  found  to  have  been 
thrown  thirty  miles,  and  volcanic  ashes, 
very  small,  fell  in  abundance  100  miles  off. 

Having  already  remarked  on  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
I  shall  now  conclude  with  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  upon  the  state  of  those  ruins.  Neither 
of  those  cities  were  of  the  first  class. 
Pompeii  was  buried  by  cinders  only — -at 
least  no  lava  flowed  into  it.  Herculaneum 
was  entombed  by  a  shower  of  cinders, 
accompanied  by  water  and  some  lava  : 
the  effect  of  the  water  was  to  unite  the 
stones,  &c.  into  a  hard  cement,  and  from 
this  circumstance,  and  the  presence  of  the 
hardened  lava,  arises  the  increased  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  excavating  Herculaneum.  This 
town  exists  under  the  foundations  of  the 
present  Resina,  and  hence  is  continually 
filled  up  after  the  valuables  have  been 
obtained.  Among  these  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  two  splendid  equestrian  statues  of 
the  Balbi  family,  found  in  a  corridor  of 
the  Amphitheatre — earthen  vases,  bronze 
candelabras,  paintings,  manuscripts  (on 
papyri  and  chiefly  of  music),  See.  See. — 
Pompeii,  on  the  contrary  is  laid  open, 
and  the  comparatively  loose  soil  easily 
removed.  The  leading  objects  of  this 
interesting  and  vast  relict  are,  the  Am¬ 
phitheatre,  perfect,  except  the  paintings, 
which  represented  the  combats  of  ani¬ 
mals,  See.  These  were  in  admirable  pre¬ 
servation  when  ^first  excavated,  but  the 
too  sudden  exposure  to  the  air  and  mois¬ 
ture  destroyed  them.  In  this  Amphitheatre 
seven  skeletons  of  lions  were  found.  The 
Forum,  containing  a  pedestal,  upon  which 
stood  a  statue  of  Sallust ;  the  house  of 
Sallust — thatofDiomedes,  in  which  seven¬ 
teen  human  skeletons  were  found.  The 
house  of  Cicero — of  the  Consul  Panza. 
The  Pantheon,  containing  excellent  paint- 
ingsof  Europa  and  the  Bull  and  Diana  and 
Act  jeon.  The  Temples  of  Jupiter,  Mer¬ 
cury,  Venus,  &c.  The  Basilica  ;  pub¬ 
lic  baths  ;  city  wall ;  street  of  tombs ; 
Tragic  and  Comic  Theatre  ;  prisons,  and 
two  splendid  fountains,  covered  with 
coarse  but  rich  -mosaic,  &c.  &c.  are  the 
leading  objects.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
the  edges  of  the  stones  next  the  curb  worn 
by  the  wheels,  and  the  clear  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  wheels  as  thus  indicated,  I 
found  to  be  four  feet  one  inch.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  Pompeii  was  subject  to  inun¬ 
dations  of  water,  for  stepping-stones  are 
provided  for  passengers  at  the  junction  of 
many  of  the  narrowest  streets.  The  walls 
of  tire  rooms  are  richly  coloured — the 
floors  in  beautiful  mosaic.  On  one  floor 
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a  boar-hunt  is  shewn  in  mosaic  ;  in  the 
house  of  the  tragic  poet  a  chained  dog  is 
represented  in  a  similar  way.  In  the 
courts  of  the  better  houses  are  shallow 
baths,  only  a  few  inches  deep,  for 
strangers  to  wash  their  feet  in.  In  the 
Temple  of  Isis  there  is  an  altar,  mosaic 
floor,  &c.  ;  and  in  an  adjoining  room  a 
table  spread  with  cooked  fowls  was 
found,  near  to  which  the  skeleton  of  a 
priest  remained  ;  a  second  skeleton  was 
found  in  the  temple. 

The  Royal,  or  Borbonic  Museum,  re¬ 
moved  from  Portici  to  Naples,  contains  a 
vast  collection  of  objects  found  in  Her¬ 
culaneum  and  Pompeii ;  in  addition  to 
those  mentioned,  there  are  bread-fruits, 
corn  and  oil  mills,  cinerary  urns,  bottles 
of  medicine,  superb  bronzes,  and  many 
other  remains. 

[Mr.  Barry  here  shewed  specimens  of 
glass,  mosaic,  fragments  of  musical  in¬ 
struments,  of  the  charred  beams  of  Her¬ 
culaneum,  a  human  jaw,  lachrymatories, 
&c.  brought  by  him  from  those  places.] 

The  darkness  attendant  on  the  eruption 
of  Vesuvius,  which  buried  these  towns, 
and  which  remained  for  several  days,  is 
described  by  Pliny  in  his  letter  to  Tacitus, 
as  exceeding  that  of  any  night  he  had 
ever  known.  Pliny  the  elder,  (the  natu¬ 
ralist),  who  commanded  the  Roman  fleet, 
perished  in  a  shower  of  ashes  and  clouds 
of  sulphureous  smoke  on  landing. 

BRITISH  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING. 

HISTORICAL  PAINTERS. 

B.  R.  Haydon. 

...  !■  II  % 

A  picture  is  a  poem  without  words.— Spectat. 

From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  is 
but  one  step,  so  from  Eucles,  the  subject 
of  our  last  remarks  upon  this  artist,  we 
descend  to  Punch  and  Judy,  or  Life  in 
London.  On  first  looking  at  this  picture, 
it  presents  a  mass  of  confusion,  of  distrac¬ 
tion  to  the  eye,— no  harmony,  no  repose. 
Nor  is  this  feeling  allayed  by  further  or 
more  minute  examination  ;  although  some 
of  the  individual  parts  are  excellent,  still 
as  a  whole  it  does  not  please.  Punch’s 
theatre  is  upon  the  left  hand  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  before  which  stands  a  real  country 
farmer,  gaping  and  staring  with  true 
rustic  credulity  and  delight,  seemingly 
excited  to  admiration  by  the  various  antics 
of  Punch  and  his  wife.  On  his  right, 
explaining  with  apparent  disinterestedness 
and  complaisance,  is  a  sharper,  whose 
female  companion  shelters  with  her  cloak 
a  young  thief,  who  is  busy  picking  the 
old  farmer’s  pocket.  A  sailor  stands  be¬ 
hind  the  farmer,  careless  and  smoking  his 


pipe,  not  at  all  attracted  by  the  leering  of 
the  female  accomplice  ;  beside  the  sailor 
is  a  Life  Guardsman,  with  a  Waterloo 
medal  on  his  breast  :  ‘f  both  sailor  and 
soldier,”  says  Mr.  Haydon,  <f  being  a 
fair  representation  of  the  respective  noble 
services  to  which  they  belong.”  The 
buildings  of  Nottingham  Place  are  the 
houses  on  the  left,  below'  which  is  seen  a 
funeral  procession,  which,  by  the  white 
feathers,  tell  the  deceased  to  have  died  in 
single  blessedness,  though  whether  the 
dead  be  male  or  female  we  should  never 
have  known,  had  it  not  been  for  Mr. 
Haydon,  who  says  it  is  <f  the  funeral  of  a 
sweet  girl.”  On  .  the  opposite  side,  or* 
right,  is  Marylebone  Church,  and  the 
extreme  right  corner  of  the  picture  is 
filled  up  by  Jack  in  the  Green,  sooty  and 
his  lady  ;  behind  whom  is  a  matrimonial 
pair  returning  from  the  altar  of  Hymen. 
Close  to  the  farmer’s  heels  is  his  dog, 
near  to  which  stands  a  street  sweeping 
boy,  mimicking  the  action  of  Punch  and 
his  staff  with  his  broom  ;  behind  him  is  a 
police  officer^  watching  the  boy  picking 
the  farmer’s  pocket.  Over  Ihe  sharper 
are  seen  tvro  men  on  horseback,  though 
of  a  truth  we  should  not  have  known  that 
they  are  fashionable  young  men,  as  Mr. 
Haydon  is  pleased  to  call  them.  But 
now  comes  the  description  of  the  sweetest 
figure  in  the  whole  painting — this  is  the 
fruit  girl  asleep  on  the  left  corner.  It  is 
indeed  a  delightful  little  gem  ;  of  itself  it 
is  a  picture, — so  placid,  so  calm,  and 
asleep,  amidst  all  the  racket  of  the  passing 
scene.  Her  position  is  easy  and  uncon¬ 
strained,  while  the  painting  and  colouring 
of  it  beggars  description.  The  feet  are 
most  exquisitely  done.  This  is  sufficient 
to  shew  that  Haydon  can  paint :  even 
Etty,  great  as  he  undoubtedly  is,  has 
never  surpassed  this  ;  and  we  wish  that 
Haydon  would  always  pay  this  regard  to 
the  finish  of  his  figures.  In  the  present 
performance  there  are  instances  of  gross 
neglect  and  carelessness, — for  example, 
the  dog,  and  boy  mimicking,  and  the  feet 
of  Jack  in  the  Green.  This  it  is  which 
disgusts  common  spectators ;  we  have 
found  it  so,  and  many  is  the  time  that  we 
have  spoken  in  defence,  or  extenuation  of 
it,  lest  they  might  be  too  much  pre¬ 
judiced.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  man  should 
take  so  much  trouble  to  ruin  his  reputa¬ 
tion,  when  he  could  so  easily  obviate  it. 
Next  to  the  fruit  girl,  the  farmer  is  the 
best  figure  ;  then  the  sailor  and  soldier ; 
and  all  the  others  are  good.  The  ex¬ 
pressions  of  all  are  in  perfect  accordance 
with  their  various  characters  and  pursuits. 

In  contrasting  this  picture  with  that  of 
Eucles,  it  cannot,  we  are  sure,  be  matter 
of  any  doubt  as  to  which  we  judge  the 
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palm  of  excellence.  Clearly  and  indis¬ 
putably  must  it  convince  any  being  of 
sense  and  judgment,  that  Haydon  un¬ 
doubtedly  excels  in  historical,  not  in  fa¬ 
miliar,  nor  comic,  painting.  To  call  him 
the  Hogarth  of  our  day  is  to  insult  him  ; 
as  well  might  Hogarth  be  compared  to 
Raphael,  because  he  painted  Paul  before 
Agrippa,  the  good  Samaritan,  and  Christ 
at  the  Pool  of  Bathesda.  It  ought  rather 
to  excite  our  pity,  that  a  man  possessed 
of  such  commanding  talents  should  be 
compelled  to  waste  his  time  and  genius 
upon  subjects,  to  others  however  agree¬ 
able,  yet  so  irksome  and  inimical  to  his 
own  feelings  and  ideas- 

There  are  numerous  sketches  and  draw¬ 
ings  in  oil  and  chalk  hung  about  the 
room,  and  all  display  the  vigour  and 
masterly  handling  of  a  genius.  Amongst 
the  number  are,  the  first  sketch  (in  oil) 
of  Eucles — Entry  into  Jerusalem,  and 
Xenophon  and  the  Ten  Thousand.  The 
first  does  not  materially  vary  from  the 
finished  painting,  excepting  here  the  arm 
of  Eucles’s  wife  is  stretched  out,  and  the 
Greek  on  horseback,  having  no  cap. — 
No.  16,  Alexander  and  Bucephalus, 
has  been  before  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  It  is  a  picture  of  great  merit. 
There  are  Haydon’s  usual  faults  and  ex¬ 
cellencies  in  it :  he  has^.  thrown  great 
vigour  and  animation  into  the  whole  pic¬ 
ture.  Alexander  sits  his  horse  manfully 
and  easily,  but  he  is  devoid  of  that  mas¬ 
culine  beauty  and  dignity  which]  is  na¬ 
turally  Jpoked  for  in  one  so  near  apper¬ 
taining  to  a  God. 

Here  likewise  are  his  celebrated  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Judgment  of  Solomon,  and 
Entry  into  Jerusalem.  In  this  style,  and 
upon  this  scale  of  painting,  the  true 
genius  of  Haydon  is  seen  to  advantage. 
Here  the  vigour  of  composition,  the  ma¬ 
jesty  of  his  figures  and  sublimity  of  effect 
strike  the  spectator  with  wonder  and 
pleasure.  The  design  of  his  Solomon  is 
grand,  simple  and  solemn,  suitable  to  the 
subject  represented.  The  gravity  and 
dignity  of  Solomon  is  striking;  the  ma¬ 
jestic  simplicity  with  which  he  is  robed, 
gives  an  air  of  towering  grandeur  and 
awe,  that  makes  us  feel  as  if  we  were  in 
reality  a  witness  of  the  scene.  The  co¬ 
louring  of  this,  as  well  as  of  his  Jerusalem, 
is  rich  and  mellow,  and  shews  that  Hay- 
don’s  principles  of  colouring  can  with¬ 
stand  time  and  neglect ;  for  these  two 
paintings  have  been  bandied  about  and 
tossed  amidst  heaps  in  garrets,  among 
rubbish  and  damp.  The  only  figure 
which  we  object  to  here  is,  that  of  the 
man  about  to  strike  the  child.  In  the  first 
place,  it  tells  too  much  of  a  studied  figure, 
too  much  of  academical  rules  to  be  na¬ 


tural, — again,  it  is  too  violent  in  its  action  ; 
he  is  screwing  up  his  strength  sufficient 
to  knock  down  an  ox  or  an  elephant, 
and  we  are  certain,  were  he  to  strike  as 
represented,  he  would  undoubtedly  anni¬ 
hilate  the  false  mother,  instead  of  the 
child.  The  architecture  is  very  fine, 
elegant  and  solid,  and  the  temple  in  the 
distance  is  masterly  put  in,  though  he 
may  have  violated  chronology  ;  but  there 
are  allowances  to  poets  and  painters  not 
conceded  to  less  ethereal  personages. 

.  His  Entry  into  Jerusalem  is  a  fine  pic¬ 
ture — a  picture  that  can  bear  comparison 
with  the  proudest  of  foreign  countries,  or 
any  ever  produced  here,  and  had  we  time 
it  should  be  examined  more  minutely, 
but  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is  a  work  that 
would  alone  have  distinguished  Haydon 
had  he  never  painted  any  other,  and  that 
it  is  a  burning  shame,  a  stigma  on  the 
taste  of  this  country,  that  the  only  man 
who  endeavours  lo  cultivate  and  dignify 
her  historical  school  of  painting  should 
be  left  unprotected,  unpatronised,  and, 
as  a  last  resource,  be  compelled  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  his  productions  by  a  raffle  \ — a 
system  now  even  scouted  from  the  stage 
of  the  itinerant  mountebank  ;  and  yet  it 
is  practised  in  London,  and  noblemen — * 
(he  proud  aristocracy  of  Engjand,  are 
humble  enough  to  dabble  in  a  lottery  ! — ■ 
Oh,  most  mighty  and  sapient  race,  prate 
no  more  about  thy  nobility.  C.l.H. 


I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in  my  Note-book. 

M,  W.  of  Windsor « 

SPLENDID  BRIBE. 

Bourrienne  gives  the  following  instance 
of  a  bribe  : — The  Prince  de  Conde  offer¬ 
ed  to  Pichegru  to  betray  his  country  to 
the  Bourbons,  for  the  following  price  : — 
££  To  be  made  a  Marshal  of  France,  a 
Governor  of  Alsace,  a  Cordon  Rouge,  the 
Chateau  de  Chambord,  with  its  park  and 
twelve  pieces  of  cannon ;  a  million  of 
ready  money ;  two  hundred  thousand 
livres  per  annum  ;  a  hotel  it!  Paris  ;  a 
pension  of  200,000  livres,  with  a  rever¬ 
sion  of  half  to  his  wife,  and  a  quarter  to 
his  heirs  for  ever  ;  and,  finally,  that  his 
native  town  of  Arbors  should  bear  his 
name,  and  be  exempt  from  taxes  for 
twenty  years.” 


SPECIMENS  OF  GERMAN  GENIUS. 

There  is  no  more  potent  antidote  to  low 
sensuality  than  the  adoration  of  beauty. 
All  the  higher  arts  of  design  are  essen¬ 
tially  chaste,  without  respect  of  the  ob¬ 
ject.  They  purify  the  thoughts,  as  tra¬ 
gedy,  according  to  Aristotle,  purifies  the 
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passions.  Their  accidental  effects  are  not 
worth  consideration.  There  are  souls  to 
whom  even  a  vestal  is  not  holy. 

August  Wilhelm  v.  Schlesrel. 

Each  minute  appears  to  us  the  end,  the 
object,  of  all  former  minutes.  We  mis¬ 
take  the  seed  of  life  for  the  harvest — the 
honey-dew  on  the  ears  for  the  sweet  and 
nourishing'  juice — and’  like  beasts,  we 
chew  the  blossoms. 

Jean  Paul  F.  Richter. 


The  most  agreeable  of  all  companions 
is  a  simple,  frank  man,  without  any  high 
pretensions  to  an  oppressive  greatness ; 
one  who  loves  life,  and  understands  the 
use  of  it ;  obliging, — alike  at  all  hours  ; 
above  all,  of  a  golden  temper,  and  stead¬ 
fast  as  an  anchor.  For  such  an  one,  we 
gladly  exchange  the  greatest  genius,  the 
most  brilliant  wit,  the  profoundest  thinker. 

Lessing. 

The  most  perfect  specimens  of  ordinary 
women  have  a  very  acute  and  distinct 
perception  of  all  the  boundary  lines  of 
every-day  existence,  and  guard  themselves 
conscienciously  from  overstepping  them. 
Hence  their  well-known  and  remarkable 
uniformity.  They  cannot  bear  excess, 
even  in  refinement,  delicacy,  truth,  vir¬ 
tue,  passion.  They  delight  in  variety  of 
the  common  and  accustomed.  No  new 
ideas, — but  new  clothes.  Fundamental 
monotony — superficial  excitement.  They 
love  dancing,  especially,  on  account  of 
its  light,  vain,  and  sensual  character. 
The  highest  sort  of  wit  is  insufferable  to 
them — as  well  as  the  Beautiful,  the  Great, 
the  Noble  :  middling,  or  even  bad  books, 
actors,  pictures,  and  the  like,  delight 
them.  Novalis. 


It  is  a  coarse  but  very  common  mis¬ 
apprehension,  that  in  order  to  represent 
the  Ideal,  an  aggregate  of  virtues  as  nu¬ 
merous  as  possible  must  be  packed  toge¬ 
ther  under  one  name  : — a  whole  com¬ 
pendium  of  morality  be  exhibited  in  one 
man.  Nothing  is  effected  by  this  but  the 
utter  extinguishment  of  individuality  and 
truth.  The  Ideal  consists  not  in  quantity 
but  in  quality.  Grandison  is  exemplary, 
but  not  ideal.  A.  W.  von  Schlegel. 

Germans  are  serious  in  society,  their 
comedies  are  serious,  their  satire  is  serious, 
their  whole  polite  literature  is  serious.  Is 
the  comic  alone  always  unconscious  and 
involuntary  in  this  people  ?  Ib. 

There  are  ideal  trains  of  events  which 
run  parallel  with  the  real  ones.  Seldom 
do  they  coincide.  Men  and  accidents 


commonly  modify  every  ideal  event  or 
train  of  events,  so  that  it  appears  imper¬ 
fect,  and  its  consequences  are  equally 
imperfect.  Thus  it  was  with  the  Refor¬ 
mation — instead  of  Protestantism,  arose 
Lutheranism.  Novalis. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  MALT  AND  BEER  TAXES. 

The  following  memoranda  may  just 
now  he  interesting  :  —Alehouses  were 
established  in  this  country  as  early  as 
721  ;  and  are  mentioned  in  the  laws  of 
Ina,  King  of  Wessex.  Public  houses 
were  first  licensed  in  1621,  authority 
being  granted  for  that  purpose  to  Sir 
Giles  Montpessan  and  Sir  Francis  Michel, 
for  their  own  emolument.  In  1553,  the 
number  of  taverns  in  London  was  limited 
to  forty.  The  malt  tax  was  established 
in  1697,  increased  in  1760,  and  new 
modelled  in  1766.  An  Excise  duty  on 
beer  and  ale  was  first  legally  imposed  in 
1660. 

MARRIAGE  A  MEDICINE. 

It  is  a  custom  in  Syria  to  allow  sick 
women  to  be  present  at  weddings,  from 
a  popular  superstition  that  the  marriage 
benediction  is  a  certain  remedy  for  all 
their  disorders.  The  same  superstition 
seems  gaining  ground  here,  for  many 
sick  (love-sick)  females  wish  to  be  pre¬ 
sent  on  such  an  occasion. 


FONDNESS  OF  THE  RUSSIANS  FOR 
ORNAMENTS. 

Independently  of  the  cheap  price  of 
provisions,  there  is  something  else  fa¬ 
vourable  to  residing  in  Moscow  ;  one  is 
not  dazzled  from  morning  to  night  by  the 
brilliant  uniform  of  the  officers  ;  and  a 
gentleman  looks  more  in  his  proper  place 
in  Moscow  than  in  the  northern  capital. 
I  remember  a  certain  Prince,  who  dined 
with  me,  making  his  appearance  with 
thirteen  orders — every  thing,  from  the 
copper  medal  for  the  battle  of  Moskowa, 
to  the  superior  order  of  St,  Anne.  It 
required  about  an  hour’s  time  to  learn  the 
history  of  his  different  exploits  ;  he  fought 
all  his  battles  o’er  again,  and  about  six 
hundred  times  he  slew  the  slain.  I  have 
seen  a  Professor  or  great  celebrity  writing 
letters  in  his  dressing-gown,  with  three 
stars  stuck  upon  the  same  robe-de-cham- 
bre.  Once  when,  during  a  bitter  cold 
morning,  an  elderly  gentleman  alighted 
from  his  travelling  carriage  at  a  miserable 
inn,  to  endure  the  half-hour’s  uncom¬ 
fortable  delay  always  experienced  in 
changing  horses,  and,  to  enjoy  a  little 
real  heat,  disrobed  himself  of  his  shube, 
to  mv  great  surprise,  I  saw  no  less  than 
five  "stars  and  orders.  The  rage  for  ap¬ 
pearing  in  this  trumpery  baffles  all  belief. 
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Every  common  soldier  has  four  or  five  of 
these  dingle-dangles  from  his  coat  ;  and 
I  could  scarcely  convince  my  friends  that 
in  England  we  were  contented  to  exhibit 
our  honours  once  or  twice  a-vear.  Not 
contented  with  the  five  hundred  orders, 
more  or  less,  common  to  the  Russians, 
the  Emperor  caused  an  Order  of  Merit  to 
be  brought  into  use  in  1828.  If  any  offi¬ 
cer  had  been  tried  at  a  court-martial, 
although  he  had  been  acquitted,  he  could 
not  wear  the  order.  It  was  altogether  a 
trumpery  concern— a  golden  wreath  of 
oak-leaves,  I  believe,  with  the  number  of 
years  of  faithful  service  marked  in  the 
centre  :  to  be  sure,  in  some  countries,  it 
was  thought  expedient  to  mark  the  vaga¬ 
bonds,  but  in  Russia  it  is  found  much 
easier  to  mark  the  apparently  honest.  It 
is  not  very  long  ago  that  a  gallant  cap¬ 
tain  of  our  navy  was  introduced  to  the 
Emperor — as  usual,  he  inquired  concern¬ 
ing  the  life  and  active  service  of  the  offi¬ 
cer  ;  the  latter  modestly  mentioned  about 
a  dozen  brilliant  exploits.  “  How  is  it,” 
said  the  Emperor,  ee  you  have  no  deco¬ 
rations?” — “  In  England,”  replied  the 
gallant  captain,  “  they  give  few  decora¬ 
tions  ;  but  they  give  us  half-pay,  and 
which  I  for  one  take  to  be  rather  a  better 
thing.”  New  Month . 

N0ttcs£  of  230nft<L 

The  English  Army  in  France :  being 
the  Narrative  of  an  Officer.  2  vols, 
12mo.  Colburn  and  Bentley,  1830. 
This  amusing  work  is  more  a  series 
of  personal  anecdotes  than  a  “  History  of 
the  Wars,”  which  might  be  supposed 
from  its  title.  As  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  a  hasty  perusal,  it  bears  the  stamp 
of  reality  ;  and  indeed,  on  this  point,  the 
author  says  in  the  preface,  “  I  have 
invented  nothing ,  but  I  have  described 
faithfully  what  rose  to  my  observation 
among  events  in  the  causation  of  which 
I  had  no  concern.”  And,  in  truth,  he 
appears  to  have  one  great  merit  for  a 
“■reminiscence”  writer,  he  is  not  al¬ 
ways  intruding  himself  before  the  reader : 
the  greater  part  of  the  stories  relate  to 
his  comrades.  We  think  it  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  for  any  one  to  read  two  pages  with¬ 
out  feeling  interested  in  this  work.  The 
narratives  are  told  in  a  very  easy  and 
playful  manner  ;  and,  as  light  reading  to 
pass  an  otherwise  dull  hour,  these  vo¬ 
lumes  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended. 
By  way  of  illustrating  our  remarks,  we 
introduce  the  following  bit  to  our  readers. 

The  Morning  af  Waterloo. — After  a 
hasty  but  substantial  breakfast,  “  the 
serious  business  of  the  memorable  day 
commenced.  I  recollect  several  of  us 


feeling  drowsy  after  so  very  solid  a  re¬ 
past  ;  we  accordingly  retired  to  our 
damp  straw,  in  the  hope  of  snatching 
a  few  winks,  but  had  not  been  long  there 
when  Lord  Uxbridge  came  past.  We 
rose  at  his  approach,  but  he  kindly  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘  Lie  still,  gentlemen,  lie  stili, 
take  all  the  sleep  you  can  get — you  will 
be  wanted  presently.’  About  tins  lime 
the  general  of  our  brigade  came  out  of 
the  village,  and  informed  us  ihat  there 
would  be  a  famous  day  ;  for  the  Prus¬ 
sians  would  be  up  by  eleven,  and  that 
an  overwhelming  attack  would  then  be 
made  upon  the  French,  who  were  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  committed  a  great .  mis¬ 
take,  in  waiting  where  they  were  till 
morning.  -Did  not  Buonaparte  think  we 
had  done  the  same  on  our  side  ?  I  be¬ 
lieve  lie  is  reported  to  have  said,  when 
he  discovered  our  army  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  as  he  had  followed  them  to  on  the 
previous  day,  *  Ah,  je  les  tiens ,  done, 
ces  Anglais However  this  may  be, 
all  the  world  knows  that  the  object  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  falling  back 
upon  the  position  in  question,  was  to 
form  a  communication  with  Blucher, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  retreat  to  new 
ground,  not  very  far  from  our  left ;  and 
that  a  coalition  had  been  agreed  on  be¬ 
tween  the  allied  commanders,  which 
would  have  been  effected  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  had  the  country  not  been  bogged 
by  the  rain  of  the  preceding  night.  This 
unforeseen  and  irremediable  obstacle 
caused  the  whole  of  the  objection  tfiat 
has  been  urged  against  the  English  army 
being  placed  in  such  hazardous  circum¬ 
stances.  But  it  was  impossible  to  say 
how  soon  our  allies  might  arrive,  and 
after  the  understanding  that  had  been 
established,  would  there  not  have  been 
a  breach  of  faith  had  the  English  gene¬ 
ral  left  his  position,  when  there  was  a 
fair  chance  of  maintaining  it,  even  for  a 
time  ?  Another  most  absurd  complaint 
has  been  current  among  the  vulgar,  that 
the  Duke  was  surprised — that  he  was  not 
at  his  post,  &c.,  when  the  enemy  broke 
into  the  country.  I  am  very  sure  that  if 
his  Grace  were  to  speak  candidly  on  the 
subject,  he  would  say  that  he  expected 
to  be  surprised. 

“  Napoleon  was  not  a  likely  man  to 
send  his  compliments,  with  a  message  to 
inform  him  when  he  would  enter  upon 
active  operations,  and  where  he  purposed 
to  commence;  and  as  to  ‘the  post,* 
where  would  these  wise  folks  have  as¬ 
signed  it?  Do  they  think  it  was  either 
fit  or  necessary  for  the  commander  of  an 
army  to  be  performing  the  duly  of  a 
vidette,  or  at  most  of  an  officer  on  pic- 
quet  ?  His  proper  post  was  precisely 
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where  it  was,  and  where,  on  all  corres¬ 
ponding  occasions,  it  has  been — at  the 
head-quarters  of  the  army — the  most  con¬ 
venient  place  for  receiving  information, 
conducting  the  general  business  of  a 
large  army,  as  connected  with  the  very 
existence  of  a  nation,  and  for  issuing 
orders.  i  Oh,  but  he  was  at  a  ball  when 
the  news  came!’  What  then?  Did  it 
signify  which  street  or  which  house  of 
Brussels  he  happened  to  be  in  ?  It  has 
never  been  hinted  that  when  he  went  to 
this  ball  he  desired  that  no  news  might 
be  communicated  to  him.  Where  would 

they  have  had  him  ?  In  bed- - fast 

asleep  ?  In  which  of  these  two  situations 
was  he  most  likely  to  be  on  the  alert  ? 
I  wish  John  Bull  would  say  nothing 
about  what  he  does  not  understand,  or 
talk  sense.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
did  his  duty,  and  the  British  nation  know 
not  their  obligations  to  him.  If  this 
country  were  the  seat  of  war  for  one 
month,  there  would  be  a  very  different 
feeling  towards  those  who  have  fought 
her  battles  upon  other  soils,  and  kept  an 
enemy  from  ravaging  her  own.” 

In  our  next  we  shall  make  a  few  fur¬ 
ther  extracts  from  these  amusing  volumes. 

Cugtcmg  of  Stoioug  Countries. 


CUSTOM  OF  BURNING  HEIFERS  FOR  ASHES, 

FOR  PURIFICATION, —  f  SIN  WATER,’ 

ORIGIN  OF  ‘  HOLY  WATER.’ 

For  the  Olio. 

When  the  Priest  burnt  the  Heifer  he 
was  separated  from  his  house  to  a  chamber 
prepared  in  the  court  of  the  Temple  called 
the  ‘  Stone  Chamber  ’  containing  stone 
vessels,  in  which  he  ministered  seven  days. 
After  the  Heifer  was  burnt,  she  was  beaten 
with  staves  ;  her  and  the  wood  of  the  pile 
wherewith  she  was  consumed,  were  sifted 
with  sieves  and  whatever  was  black  which 
could  be  possibly  pounded  was  made  into 
ashes,  and  that  which  had  no  ashes  in  it 
was  left  to  be  pounded  separately.  Not 
any  of  the  ashes  were  laid  up  in  the  court, 
but  divided  into  three  parts — one  part  in 
the  fort  or  frontier  ;  another  part  in  Mount 
Olivet  and  the  third  parted  to  all  the  wards. 
That  which  was  parted  to  the  wards  the 
priests  sanctified  with  it.  That  which  was 
put  in  Mount  Olivet  the  Israelites  sprinkled 
with  it ;  and  that  which  was  put  in  the  fort 
was  received.  And  thus,  some  of  every 
burnt  heifer  was  laid  in  store  and  safety. 
After  this  precept  was  commanded  nine 
red  heifers  were  burnt  till  the  desolation 
of  the  second  Temple.  The  first,  by 
Moses,  the  second,  by  Ezra,  and  seven 
after  him  till  the  Temple  was  destroyed. 

In  respect  of  the  ashes,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  remark  that  all  Israelites  were 
fii  to  keep  it.  Therefore  any  of  the  com¬ 


mon  people  that  brought  a  vessel  out  of 
the  house,  though  an  earthen  vessel  and 
said,  f  This  vessel  is  clean  for  the  Sm 
Water, ’  it  was  presumed  to  be  clean, 
sanctified  and  sprinkled.  And  so,  if  any  of 
the  common  people  said, f  I  am  clean  for 
the  Sin  Water ,  or  had  the  Sin  Water  by 
him  and  said  it  is  clean,’  his  word  was 
taken,  for  there  was  no  man  in  Israel  too 
vile  for  it.  How  clearly  this  sprinkling  is 
practised  by  the  Romish  priests,  it  requires 
not  a  word  ;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that 
the  water  now  denominated  the  ‘  Holy 
Water’  in  the  chapels,  is  the  same  in 
effect  as  the  ‘  Sin  Water’  used  by  the 
Israelites,  with  a  view  of  being  cleansed 
from  all  sin.  There  was  the  water  of 
sprinkling  and  the  blood  of  sprinkling. 
The  difference  between  the  old  and  new 
dispensation  is  the  only  real  cause  why 
water  is  now  in  use  instead  of  blood. 

Pyla. 
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ANOTHER  GOOD  ONE. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

“  You  are  an  old  stager  with  the  la¬ 
dies,”  said  A  to  his  friend  ;  “  you  kiss 
all  you  meet.” — “  Pardon  me,”  replied 
another,  “  in  that  case  he’s  not  a  stager, 
but  an  Omnibus /” 

A  GENTLE  REPROOF. 

For  the  Olio. 

A  short  lime  since,  a  respectable  look¬ 
ing  person  entered  a  conventicle  at  no 
great  distance  from  Portsmouth,  during 
the  delivery  of  a  discourse  upon  charity 
and  good  will  toward  our  neighbours. 
The  visitor  walked  leisurely  along  until  he 
reached  the  pulpit,  from  which  the  sleek 
headed  gospeller  was  launching  his 
thunders  on  the  ungodly  ;  casting  his 
eyes  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  in  hope 
that  some  friendly  one  would  offer  him  a 
seat,  but  not  a  single  pew  door  was  open¬ 
ed.  Instead  of  betraying  any  ill  feeling 
at  this  unchristian  conduct,  the  person 
aforesaid  deliberately  walked  out  of  the 
chapel,  but  shortly  returned  with  a  huge 
log  of  wood  upon  his  shoulders,  which 
he  set  down  under  the  pulpit  and  used 
as  a  seat.  As  he  entered,  every  pew  door 
flew  open — the  congregation  were  abash¬ 
ed  and  felt  the  reproof  most  bitterly  ; 
but  he  who  had  thus  confounded  them, 
heeded  not  the  effect  he  had  produced, 
and  quitted  the  place  upon  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  discourse,  having  assured 
himself  that  the  hint  was  effectual,  a. 

If  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  born  without 
that  which  is  usually  designated  the  seat 
of  honour ,  what  would  he  be  like  ?— - 
The  Bottomless  Pit.  a. 
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Wednesday,  May  19. 

St.  Peter  Celestine.—High  Water  25 m  after  U  Morn  — 56m  after  II  After. 

St.  Peter. — Our  saint  was  born  in  Apulia  about  the  year  1221  ;  from  his  infancy  he  evinced 
the  most  extraordinary  piety.  On  the  death  of  Nicholas  IV.  he  was  unanimously 
elected  Pope.  After  having  sat  in  the  chair  four  months,  he  abdicated  the  su¬ 
preme  dignity  of  the  church  the  13th  of  December,  1.92.  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have 
died  In  his  75th  year. 

May  19,1822—  Expired  Camille  Jo rda n,  the  celebrated  French  politician.  When  his  native 
place  (Lyons)  opposed  the  tyranny  of  the  National  Convention,  he  first  displayed 
his  eloquence.  After  the  siege  of  Lyons,  he  retired  to  Switzerland,  and  from  (hence 
■came  to  this  country,  where  he  formed  a  connexion  with  Erskine,  Fox,  &c  ,  and 
studied  our  literature,  legislation,  and  constitution.  Subsequently,  he  went  to 
Germany,  where  he  also  became  acquainted  with  several  of  the  first  literati.  In 
1800  he  was  recalled  to  France,  and  opposed  the  pretensions  of  Buonaparte,  then 
First  Consul.  During  the  Imperial  Government,  he  lived  in  entire  seclusion, 
occupied  solely  with  literary  pursuits.  Attached  to  the  Bourbons,  he  endeavoured 
to  promote  their  restoration  in  1814. 

Thursday,  May  20. 

Ascension  Day — St,  Bernardin  of  Sienna,  d.  a. a.  1444. — Sun  rises  8  m  aft  4 — sets  53m  aft  7. 

May  20,  1750. — The  celebrated  French  author,  Marmontel,  in  his  life,  says  to-day,  “  I  had 
carelessly  finished  my  tragedy  of  ‘  Cleopatre;’  and  this  piece,  which,  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  my  works,  is  that  on  which  I  have  employed  the  most  labour,  favoured 
of  the  precipitation  with  which  we  write,  at  an  age  when  we  have  not  yet  felt  how 
difficult  it  is  to  write  well.  It  heeded  all  the  indulgence  of  the  public  to  obtain 
the  very  moderate  success  of  eleven  representations.  I  had  introduced  upon  the 
stage  the  denouement  with  which  history  furnished  me,  and  Vaucauson  had  un¬ 
dertaken  to  contrive  for  me  an  automaton  aspic,  that  at  the  moment  when  Cleo¬ 
patre  pressed  it  to  her  bosom  to  excite  its  bite,  should  imitate,  almost  to  nature, 
the  motion  of  the  living  aspic,  But  the  surprise  created  by  this  ingenious  piece 
of  mechanism  diverted  the  spectators  from  the  true  interest  of  the  moment,  I  have 
since  preferred  a  denouement  more  simple.  Besides,  I  ought  to  acknowledge  that 
I  had  presumed  too  much  on  my  own  powers,  when  I  hoped  to  persuade  my  au¬ 
dience  to  pardon  Antony’s  excessive  error.  The  example  it  affords  is  terrible  ;  but 
the  extreme  difficulty  was  to  make  it  affecting.” 

Friday,  May  21. 

High  Water  Oh  53m  Morn — !  h  19m  After n 
Marianne  Colston,  in  her  “  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  France,  Italy,  &e.”  under  this 
flay  writes.  “  We  saw  here  (Ancona)  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  said  to  pos- 
sess  the  miraculous  power  of  opening  and  shutting  its  eyes;  and  so  far  as  we 
could  comprehend  the  account  given  us,  both  by  our  cicerone,  and  a  religieuse 
who  showed  us  the  church,  when  Bonaparte  was  here,  and  desired  the  image  to  be 
brought  to  him,  he,  terrified  at  seeing  it  open  its  eyes,  threw  his  handkerchief  over 
it,  when  the  indignant  Madonna  threw  it  back  again.” 

Saturday  May  22. 

St.  Basilicas ,  mar.  a.d.  372. — New  Moon,  13m  after  7  Morning. 

May  22,  1645. — The  siege  of  Oxford  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  commenced  on  this  day,  and  last¬ 
ed  till  the  5th  of  June;  when  the  siege  was  raised,  and  the  next  day  Sir  Thomas 
went  to  Borstall  House  near  Brill,  in  Buckinghamshire,  which  he  endeavouring  to 
storm,  was  courageously  repelled  by  Sir  William  Campion. 

Sunday,  May  23. 

SUNDAY  AFTER  ASCENSION  DAY. 

Lessons  for  the  Day,  12  chap.  Deut .  morn. — 13  chap.  Deut.  even. 

St.  Desiderius,  Bishop  of  Langres,  7th  Century. 

May  23,  1617- — Bom  at  Lichfield,  Elias  Ashmole,  the  celebrated  herald  and  antiquarian*  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  &  died  in  1693,  at  Lambeth. 

Monday,  May  24. 

Sts.  Donation  and  Rogation,  mar.  a.d.  287. — Sunrises  3m  after  4 — sets  58  m  after  7. 

May  24,  1543. — Expired  in  his  70th  year,  Copernicus,  the  famous  astronomer,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  establishment  of  the  planetary  system  of  Pythagoras.  At  the  age 
of  only  twenty-seven,  this  great  man  had  acquired  such  fame,  that  he  was  called 
to  Rome  to  take  the  office  of  a  public  professor  of  mathematics  in  that  city.  He 
however,  still  continued  his  astronomical  pursuits,  notwithstanding  his  public 
engagements,  and  diligently  observed  the  lunar  eclipse  of  1500.  Being  desirous  to 
devote  himself  more  particularly  to  astronomy,  he  left  Rome,  and  having  ultimate¬ 
ly  settled  at  Frauenburg,  he  commenced  a  rigorous  examination  of  the  different 
systems  of  the  universe,  the  result  of  which  was  the  firmest  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  that  which  now  bears  his  name.  His  immortal  work,  On  the  Revolution  of  the 
Celestial  Orbs ,  forms  a  perfect  body  of  astronomy. 

Tuesday,  May  25. 

St.  Mary  Magdalen  of  Pazzi,  Vir.  d  a.d.  1607.—  High  Water  1  m  aft  4  mor. — 21m  aft  4  Aft . 

Our  saint,  who  was  a  native  of  Blondelmonti,  entered  the  order  of  the  Carme¬ 
lites  in  1582;  in  1604  she  wa3  chosen  sub-prioress,  in  which  station  she  edified  the 
community  twenty-four  years  and  three  months. 

Erratum. — Page  303,  column  1,  for  “  one  day,”  read  "  our  day.” 
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FRANCESCA”  ZAMORA. 

BY  JOHN  MALCOLM. 

% 

Oh  grief,  beyond  all  other  griefs,  when  fate 
First  leaves  the  young  heart  lone  and  desolate 
In  the  wide  world,  without  that  only  tie 
For  which  it  loved  to  live,  or  feured  to  die. 
Lorn  as  the  hung-up  lute  that  ne’er  hath 
spoken, 

Since  the  sad  day  its  master-chord  was  broken. 

- -  Mooiik. 

It  was  a  joyful  day  when  the  division 
of  the  army  to  which  I  belonged,  then 
encamped  in  the  south  of  Spain,  received 
orders  to  strike  their  tents,  and  to  occupy 
as  winter  quarters  the  villages  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighbourhood. 

There,  for  the  first  time  since  my  arri¬ 
val  in  the  Peninsula,  I  was  separated  from 
my  friend  Edwards,  with  whom  I  had 
hitherto  shared  the  same  tent,  but  who 
now  had  quarters  assigned  to  him  in  the 
house  of  an  elderly  gentleman  and  his 
lady,  who,  having  no  family  of  their  own, 
had  adopted  a  niece,  bereaved  of  her 
parents  by  death  while  she  was  yet  too 
young  to  feel  the  loss.  She  might  at  that 
21 — Vol.  V.  X 


See  png*.  35 ?, 


time  be  about  the  age  of  nineteen,  and 
was  by  far  the  finest  woman  I  had  ever 
seen,  even  in  her  own  land  of  beauty  ; 
and  few  men  whose  affections  were  free 
couM  have  looked  upon  Francesca  Za¬ 
mora  without  emotion. 

Edwards  was  a  young  man  of  a  gay 
and  light-hearted  disposition,  one  of  those 
who  can  dally  with  love,  and  play  around 
its  flame  without  being  much  scorched  ; 
but  his  attentions  to  the  fair  Spaniard  were 
so  marked,  and  such  a  mutual  regard 
seemed  to  subsist  betwixt  them,  as  in  less 
troubled  times  would  have  rendered  their 
union  for  life  a  matter  of  more  than  mere 
probability. 

But  with  the  first  appearance  of  spring 
our  army  took  the  field  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  who  commenced  their  retreat  to¬ 
wards  the  north,  and  Edwards  and  I 
became  messmates  and  sharers  of  the  same 
tent  as  formerly. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  ha¬ 
rassing  march  that  we  were  joined  by  an 
officer  who  had  been  left  behind  in  our 
late  quarters  for  a  few  days  on  regimental 
duty,  and  by  him  informed,  that,  shortly 
after  the  departure  of  the  regiment.  Fran- 
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cesca  Zamora  had  disappeared  from  the 
house  of  her  friends,  and  that  every  search 
after  her  had  proved  in  vain. 

Her  loss  had  excited  deep  and  univer¬ 
sal  regret,  for  she  was  the  pride  of  the 
village,  and  the  delight  of  all  hearts. 
Edwards  seemed  much  affected  at  the 
time,  and  for  several  days  was  in  low 
spirits,  but  afterwards  regained  his  usual 
gaiety,  and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the 
circumstance  altogether. 

We  had  nearly  concluded  a  long  day’s 
march  without  getting  sight  of  the  enemy, 
when  towards  evening,  all  at  once,  from 
"  a  rising  ground,  we  beheld  them  posted 
upon  a  ridge  of  heights  from  which  they 
showed  no  disposition  to  retire. 

Our  troops  immediately  moved  on  to 
dislodge  them,  in  the  face  of  a  furious 
cannonade,  as  well  as  of  a  heavy  and 
destructive  fire  of  musketry,  and  after  a 
sharp  action,  succeeded  in  driving  them 
from  the  heights  ;  but  darkness  coming 
on,  it  was  impossible  to  follow  up  our 
advantage,  and  we  contented  ourselves 
with  occupying  the  position  from  which 
we  had  driven  them. 

Our  loss  was  severe — and  among  those 


who  returned  not  from  the  strife  was  Ed¬ 
wards.  Yet  he  had  not  been  seen  among 
the  killed  or  wounded,  and  there  seemed 
no  possibility  of  his  having  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  enemy,  as  they  had  not 
given  us  an  opportunity  of  coming  in 
close  contact  with  them.  In  the  report 
of  the  casualties,  therefore,  he  was  return¬ 
ed  as  missing  ;  and,  oh  !  with  what  ago¬ 
nies  of  doubt  and  sickening  suspense  is 
that  brief  word  fraught,  as  it  meets  the 
startled  gaze  of  far-distant  friends  !  What 
vague  and  dark  conjectures  does  it  call 
up  into  the  bosom  of  affection,  compared 
to  which  certainty  of  any  kind,  even  of 
death  itself,  were  a  relief  1 

We  bivouacked  during  the  night,  which 
was  stormy  and  dark,  save  when  the  moon 
would  break  out  in  momentary  gleams 
through  the  black  and  billowy  clouds 
careering  over  the  sky  ;  and  I  sat  all 
alone  by  a  fire  which  my  servant  had 
kindled,  musing  upon  the  strange  and 
wild  vicissitudes  of  a  soldier’s  life,  and 
the  mysterious  disappearance  of  Edwards, 
whose  absence  made  a  miserable  gap  in 
my  existence. 

The  friendships  formed  in  camp,  I  be- 
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Sieve,  are  few  ;  for  hardships  and  priva¬ 
tions  have  a  tendency  to  shut  up  the 
avenues  to  the  heart  against  generous  and 
social  feelings,  and  to  render  it  cold  and 
selfish  ;  yet,  if  once  formed,  they  seem 
to  be  strengthened  by  such  trials,  and  a 
community  of  suffering  becomes  a  bond 
of  union.  But  of  the  few  friends  whom  I 
possessed  during  the  campaign,  and  with 
whom  I  had  lived  in  a  state  of  intimacy 
almost  unknown  to  social  and  civilized 
fife,  every  battle  had  deprived  me  of  one, 
and  now  I  was  alone  and  a  stranger  amidst 
the  crowds  of  a  camp,  where  yet  the 
strong  necessity  of  circumstance  compels 
men  to  herd  together,  and  to  form  new 
intimacies,  even  with  the  memory  of  a. 
lost  friend  warm  at  the  heart. 

It  was  now  verging  towards  the  middle- 
watch  of  the  night,  when  a  sudden  thought 
came  iuto  my  mind,  that  I  would  go  and 
search  for  Edwards  upon  the  field  of 
battle.  Who  knows  (thought  I)  but  he 
may  have  escaped  notice  among  the  dead, 
or  he  may  be  still  alive,  but  disabled  by 
wounds,  and  perchance  perishing  for  want 
of  human  aid  ? — The  plan  was  no  sooner 
conceived  than  I  felt  an  irresistible  im¬ 
pulse  towards  its  accomplishment.  [ 
therefore  hastily  drew  my  cloak  around 
me,  and  proceeded  alone  towards  the 
contested  ground,  which  lay  at  no  great 
distance  in  our  rear.  In  a  melancholy 
mood  I  approached  its  precincts,  which 
were  skirted  by  a  lonesome  wood,  and  had 
no  sooner  entered  the  te  valley  of  death” 
than  1  stumbled  over  a  dead  body.  I 
sprang  up  with  a  feeling  of  horror,  and 
at  that  moment  a  sudden  stream  of  moon¬ 
light  falling  on  the  pale  face  and  lifeless 
form  before  me,  revealed  to  my  shudder¬ 
ing  recognition  an  officer  whom  I  had 
known  in  England,  and  had  frequently 
seen  at  the  banquet  and  the  ball  the  gayest 
of  the  gay  ;  and  now,  oh  what  a  drearjr 
meeting,  at  the  dead  of  night,  and  on.  the 
field  of  battle,  to  jostle  with  his -corpse  ! 

I  passed  over  the  ground  with  more  slow 
and  cautious  steps;  but  had  not  pro¬ 
ceeded  far,  when  I  was  startied  by  the 
sound  of  footsteps,  and,  upon  directing 
my  attention  towards  the  place  whence 
it  proceeded,  could  distinguish  a  tall 
figure  muffled  up  in  a  Spanish  cloak 
approaching  through  the  gloom. 

46  Who  goes  there  ?”  I  exclaimed,  (as 
is  the  soldier’s  wont  in  cases  of  danger 
or  of  doubt;)  but  receiving  no  answer, 
and  observing  that  the  unknown  stood 
still,  I  again  called  out,  “  Who  are  you, 
and  with  what  intent  do  you  roam  among 
the  dead  at  the  midnight  hour  ?  Speak 
instantly,  or  I  shall  hold  you  as  a  plun¬ 
derer,  and  treat  you  as  a  toe.” 

Upon  hearing  these  words  the  stranger 


slunk  back  into  the  wood,  which  con¬ 
firmed  my  suspicions,  that  he  was  one  of 
those  marauders  who  follow  in  the  wake 
of  an  army,  and  come  forth  with  stealthy 
steps,  in  the  shadow  of  the  night,  to 
plunder  the  dead  and  to  despatch  the 
wounded,  in  order  to  obtain  their  clothes 
and  money  Ruthless  hands  had  already 
been  busy  at  their  sacrilegious  work  on 
the  battle-field  ;  for,  amidst  the  fitful 
gleams  shot  from  the  moon,  as  her  wan¬ 
ing  crescent  sailed  through  the  storm,  I 
had  frequent  glimpses  of  the  naked  and 
outraged  dead,  lying  in  their  gory  wounds, 
with  their  pale  ghastly  faces  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  sky,  and  glimmering  in  the 
cold  wan  night-beam.  Meantime  the 
storm  waxed  wilder  every  moment,  and 
howled  and  wailed  through  the  wood. 
There  was  something  fearful  in  that  up¬ 
roar  of  nature,  contrasted  with  the  dreary 
silence  and  peace  of  death.  A  feeling  of 
painful  solemnity  passed  over  my  heart ; 
and,  after  traversing  the  field  without 
making  any  discovery  respecting  Ed¬ 
wards,  I  retraced  my  steps  and  returned 
to  the  camp.  The  operations  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  which  succeeded  I  pass  over,  as 
not  being  relevant  to  my  narrative.  But 
about  a  month  after  this  affair  with  the 
enemy,  while  reposing  in  my  tent  during 
the  heat  of  noon,  1  was  startled  by  the 
apparition  (for  such  for  a  moment  I  con¬ 
ceived  it  to  be)  of  my  lost  friend. 

Yes;  Edwards  it  was  who  stood  before 
me,  though  much  changed  and  emaciated, 
but,  overcome  with  amazement,  I  gazed 
upon  him  without  the  power  of  utterance. 
“  Why  don’t  you  speak  ?”  were  his  first 
words  ; — ff  ghosts,  you  know,  must  be 
questioned  ere  they  break  silence  ;  how¬ 
ever,  on  account  of  our  long  intimacy, 
for  this  once  I  dispense  with  this  condi¬ 
tion  of  their  nature.”  As  soon  as  I  had 
recovered  from  the  shock  produced  by  the 
presence  of  one  whom  I  had  long  num¬ 
bered  with  the  dead,  I  made  him  give  me 
an  account  of  his  mysterious  disappear¬ 
ance  and  unexpected  return.  It  was  to 
the  following  effect : — 

About  the  middle  of  the  action,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  foregoing  pages,  Edwards 
received  a  severe  wound,  by  which  he 
was  so  disabled  as  to  be  unable  to  move 
from  the  spot  where  he  had  fallen,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  dying  and  the  dead.  In 
this  helpless  situation  he  remained  un¬ 
noticed  until  the  fall  of  night,  when  his 
wounds  became  stiff  and  agonizing,  and 
at  last  nature  was  so  far  overpowered  with 
suffering,  that  he  sunk  into  a  slumber, 
which  w'ould  have  ended  in  the  sleep  ot 
death,  had  he  not  been  roused  from  it, 
by  feeling  his  temples  chafed,  and  his 
head  gently  raised  from  the  ground. — 
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Slowly  and  heavily  he  raised  his  eyes, 
and  a  burst  of  moonlight  breaking  through 
the  gloom,  showed  him  the  pale  face  of 
Francesca  Zamora  bending  over  him,  as 
she  supported  his  head  upon  her  bosom. 
As  soon  as  he  showed  symptoms  of  re¬ 
turning  life  and  consciousness,  she  beck¬ 
oned  to  a  female  attendant  in  waiting, 
who  immediately  approached,  and  by 
their  joint-exertions  Edwards  was  re¬ 
moved  to  a  solitary  and  deserted  cottage 
at  some  distance,  where  medical  assistance 
was  procured,  and  his  wounds  were 
dressed  by  the  snrgeon  of  a  village  a  few 
miles  in  rear  of  the  scene  of  action, 
p-  Thus  it  was,  that,  under  the  influence 
of  a  romantic  passion,  and  perhaps  a  pre¬ 
sentiment  that  she  might  be  the  preserver 
of  its  object,  Francesca  had  quitted  her 
kindred  and  her  home, — had  sacrificed 
the  approval  of  her  friends,  and,  more 
than  all,  had  risked  her  reputation, — and 
with  a  female  domestic  had  contrived,  by 
means  only  known  to  themselves,  to  track 
the  movements  of  the  army  undiscovered 
and  unsuspected,  and  at  length,  on  a 
night  of  storm,  and  a  field  of  death,  to 
snatch  from  the  brink  of  the  grave  the 
object  of  her  first  affection.  Alas  that  a 
love  so  rare  and  so  devoted  as  hers  should 
ever  meet  with  so  sad  a  fate  1 — that  after 
saving  him  from  death,  and  tending  him 
in  sickness,  till  her  fair  young  face  faded 
with  watching  his  fevered  slumbers, 
which  was  done  with  a  patience  that 
ceased  not  from  its  labour  of  love  until  he 
was  once  more  restored  to  a  state  of  con¬ 
valescence, — that  after  these,  rfnd  all  her 
other  sacrifices  and  sufferings,  she  should 
have  to  learn,  ere  he  departed  for  the 
army,  that  he  was  already  betrothed  to  a 
lady  in  his  own  land ! 

Ed  wards  was  not  wanting  in  gratitude  ; 
he  poured  out  his  heart  before  her  at 
parting,  calling  her  his  preserver  and 
dearest  friend,  but  said  that  a  gulf  of  fate 
was  fixed  between  them,  and  that  she 
herself  must  cease  to  regard  him,  were  he 
base  enough  to  break  his  vows  ;  he,  how¬ 
ever,  expressed  his  hope  that  she  would 
still  think  of  him  as  a  friend  who  was  in¬ 
debted  to  her  for  life,  and  who  would 
cherish  her  memory  till  his  latest  breath  ; 
finally,  he  obtained  from  the  unfortunate 
girl  a  promise  that  she  would  again  return 
to  her  friends. 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  Edwards,  I 
was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  an  escort 
about  to  proceed  to  Lisbon  with  a  party 
of  our  sick  and  wounded  men  ;  and  as 
our  route  lay  through  that  part  of  the 
country  which  we  had  occupied  as  winter- 
quarters,  Edwards  requested  that  I  would 
make  particular  inquiries  respecting  his 
deliverer,  as  he  felt  he  could  not  be  happy 


until  he  had  heard  of  her  safe  arrival  af 
her  native  village.  At  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning  I  marched  off  with  my  party', 
and  bade  adieu  to  the  camp,  whose  white 
tents  faded  away  into  the  horizon  like  the 
dying  gleam  of  distant  sails.  I  proceeded 
with  my  charge,  by  slow  and  easy  marches, 
until  we  reached  our  late  village-quarters, 
where,  upon  inquiry,  I  learnt,  with  regret, 
that  Francesca  had  not  returned,  nor  had 
ever  been  heard  of  since  the  time  of  her 
departure  from  her  inconsolable  friends  ; 
and  as  it  was  supposed  she  must  have  met 
with  some  fatal  accident,  masses  had  been 
said  for  the  repose  of  her  soul. 

As  I  had  seen  and  known  her  in  her 
day  of  smiles,  her  romantic  and  melan¬ 
choly  storyjnade  a  deep  impression  upon 
my  mind,  and  the  mystery  that  now  hung 
over  her  fate  gave  rise  in  my  imagination 
to  a  thousand  vague  and  dismal  conjec¬ 
tures  respecting  her.  But  the  beautiful 
and  exciting  scenes  through  which  I  passed 
gradually  began  to  efface  from  my  mind 
these  and  all  other  subjects  of  painful 
contemplation, — not  but  that  the  face  of 
the  country  tended  at  times  to  revive  them, 
for  here  and  there  it  bore  the  records  of 
ruin  ;  but  the  healing  principle  of  Nature 
was  busy  at  the  work  of  renovation,  and 
was  spreading  a  garment  of  green — a 
beautiful  oblivion  over  what  she  could  not 
restore.  Young  flowers  were  springing 
up  on  the  battle-field,  making  the  grave 
a  place  of  beauty  and  the  nursery  of  new 
life  ;  and  the  poor  peasants,  who  had 
been  hunted  from  their  hearths  into  the 
dens  and  caves  of  the  wildest  sierras,  were 
once  more  returning  to  their  homes,  and 
beginning  to  repair  the  work  of  destruction. 

I  had  now  been  a  considerable  time 
upon  the  march,  when,  at  the  close  of  a 
long  day’s  journey,  we  arrived  at  a  vil¬ 
lage  where  I  found  it  would  be  necessary 
to  allow  my  party  a  day’s  rest,  as  the 
sick  and  wounded  were  beginning  to  suffer 
much  from  fatigue  and  exposure  to  the 
heat  of  the  climate  ;  and  on  the  following 
evening  I  sauntered  forth  to  take  a  survey 
of  the  place,  which  was  beautifully  si¬ 
tuated  at  the  foot  of  some  stupendous 
mountains.  I  had  strayed  about  a  mile 
from  the  village,  when,  upon  turning  the 
angle  of  one  of  the  hills,  I  came  suddenly 
upon  a  large  mansion  which  stood  in  the 
gorge  of  one  of  the  defiles  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  from  whence  might  be  had  a  glimpse 
of  their  mystic  recesses,  wending  away 
through  the  shadowy  mazes  of  rock  and 
glen  ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  a  vast 
range  of  champaign  country,  variegated 
with  woods  and  waters  and  old  castles, 
stretched  away  to  the  horizon  in  one  wide 
gleam  of  evening  glory.  From  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  building  before  me,  I 
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supposed  it  to  be  a  convent,  which  con¬ 
jecture  was  strengthened  by  the  approach 
of  a  priest  proceeding  towards  it.  As  I 
had  ever  found  the  holy  fathers  to  be  social 
and  communicative,  I  accosted  him,  and 
began  to  make  inquiries  about  the  large 
prison-looking  abode  before  us.  He  in¬ 
formed  me  that  it  was  not  a  convent,  but 
an  asylumn  for  insanity,  containing  in¬ 
mates  from  many  different  parts  of  Spain  ;• 
and  proffered  his  services  to  procure  me 
admission,  in  case  I  felt  any  curiosity  to 
visit  its  cells.  Although  the  exhibitions 
of  a  madhouse  are  of  the  most  painful 
description,  I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  behold 
them,  even  as  we  feel  a  fatal  impulse  to 
leap  from  the  precipice  into  the  gulf  from 
which  the  flesh  shrinks  and  recoils.  I 
therefore  accepted  the  offer  of  my  con¬ 
ductor,  and  proceeded  along  with  him  to 
the  asylum,  whose  massy  portals  opened 
at  his  call,  and  closed  after  us  with  a 
hoarse  and  sullen  sound. 

Upon  entering  the  drear  abode,  my  ears 
were  assailed  with  strange  and  discordant 
sounds,  blending  in  wild  chorus.  The 
voice  of  laughter,  (f  where  laughter  is  not 
mirth,” — the  groans  of  despair  and  shouts 
of  unearthly  glee,  echoed  by  the  clanking 
of  chains  and  the  sound  of  the  keeper’s 
lashj  rung  through  that  hell  of  human 
agony,  whose  dwellers,  like  the  benighted 
blind,  dwelt  in  darkness  at  noonday. — 
There  might  be  seen  every  species  of 
mental  aberration, —  madness  with  its 
ee  phantom  crown”  and  fettered  hands, 
— and  melancholy, — deep,  religious  and 
hopeless  melancholy7,  struck  into  despair 
by  the  terrors  of  a  world  to  come,  deem¬ 
ing  itself  already  in  the  place  of  lost  souls, 
and  sitting  mute  in  the  blackness  pf  dark¬ 
ness.  But.  who  may  unveil  the  visions 
that  beset  the  maniac’s  cell, — perchance 
more  wild  and  incongruous  than  the  hor¬ 
rors  that  haunt  bur  most  fevered  dreams  ! 
The  sights  around  me  soon  became  so 
intolerable  that  1  was  about  to  leave  the 
place,  when  all  at  once  there  arose  from 
a  neighbouring  cell  a  strain  of  music,  at 
first  low  and  faint,  as  a  sigh  struggling 
into  sound,  or  such  as  breaks  upon  our 
dreams.  I  never  heard  its  like  before, 
and  never  shall  again.  If  sorrow  could 
mingle  with  the  songs  of  the  blest,  I  might 
have  deemed  it  the  anthem  of  a  departed 
spirit ;  but  no,  it  was  a  strain  of  earth,  the 
breathings  of  a  woman’s  voice  and  of  a 
broken  heart,  which  longed  to  be  at  rest. 
I  could  not  intrude  upon  such  sacred 
sorrow  ;  but  when  at  last  the  strain  died 
away  into  silence,  I  entered  the  cell,  and 
in  its  dim  light  beheld  a  young  female  of 
exquisite  symmetry  silling  in  an  attitude 
of  deep  dejection,  with  her  brow  resting 
upon  her  hands.  She  raised  her  head  at 


my  approach,  and  in  a  maze  of  horror, 
as  if  I  had  beheld  a  visitant  unveiled  from 
the  world  of  spirits,  my  gaze  grew  fixed 
and  frozen  upon  the  face  of  Francesca 
Zamora  ! 

As  soon  as  the  mist  had  passed  from 
my  brain,  and  the  stupor  from  my  heart, 
I  inquired  of  the  keeper  what  he  knew 
respecting  her  ;  but  the  only  information 
he  could  give  amounted  to  this,  that  she 
had  been  brought  to  the  neighbouring 
village  by  some  shepherds,  who  had  found 
her  wandering  among  the  wild  recesses 
of  the  mountains,  half-famished  with 
hunger  ;  and  as  she  could  give  no  account 
of  herself  whatever,  and  was  evidently 
labouring  under  mental  derangement,  she 
had  been  received  into  the  asylum,  where 
she  had  since  remained  in  the  state  in 
which  I  then  beheld  her. 

I  drew  near  and  addressed  her  by  name, 
and  tried,  by  every  means  1  could  devise, 
to  awaken  some  slumbering  recollection, 
and  to  strike  some  chord  of  her  heart  ; 
but  all  in  vain.  With  a  cold  vacant  gaze 
she  regarded  me  for  a  moment,  and  then 
bowed  down  her  head  as  before,  and  sunk 
into  a  profound  silence.  I  could  endure 
the  sight  no  longer,  and  quitted  the  mourn¬ 
ful  scene.  Upon  arriving  at  Lisbon,  I 
lost  no  time  in  transmitting  an  account  of 
what  I  had  seen  to  the  friends  of  Fran¬ 
cesca,  and  to  Edwards.  But  the  tale  of 
sorrow  never  met  his  ear,  for  ere  my  letter 
had  arrived  at  the  British  camp  he  was 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  bad  news, — -he 
had  fallen  in  battle  ! 

Tales  of  Field  pf  Flood. 


EXERCISE. 

BY  HORACE  GUILFORD. 

( For  the  Clio.) 


Mount,  mount  my  blood !  be  bold  my  spirit! 
Wake 

My  heart  thv  merriest  pulse!  bear  me,  my 
limbs, 

So  buoyantly  that  my  free  feet  shall  seem 
To  wing  me  from  a  world,  whose  grov’ling 
stains 

This  matin  sweet,  these  breezes,  this  broad  sun 
And  glorious  scenery  have  assoil’d  me  from  ! 

Oh  !  to  be  blest  with,  health,  and  (boon  more 
rich) 

To  meet  the  morning  splendours  with  an  eye 
That,  sickens  not  at  waking  ;  to  go  forth 
Rejoicing  in  sound  strength — to  feel  the  wind, 
(Unfanged  and  turn’d  to  fragrance  by  the  sun,) 
Salute  the  kindling  cheek ; — to  hear  the  voice. 
And  view  the  various  race  that  Labour,  sire 
Of  happiest  children,  sends  abroad  :  the  bind 
With  shirt  stript  up  and  brawny  muscles  bare. 
Poising  his  massive  implements;  the  coit  ’d 
And  ruddy  matron  swelling  her  short  cloak, 
Scarlet  or  purple,  or  more  sombre  grey, 

With  the  clean  treasures  of  the  weekly  mart. 
The  high  blue  sky  that,  like  the  costly  frame 
Of  some  fair  picture,  girdles  the  rich  scene. 
Changeful  but  always  beautiful;  the  mist 
Feathering  and  fleeting  as  the  bridegroom  sun 
Withdraws  the  virgin  veil  from  nature  s  face. 
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The  forest  trees  that  to  the  lively  gale 
Shake  their  old  boughs  and  scatter,  ’mid  a 
shower 

Of  dewy  pearls,  myriads  of  birds  t®  chaunt 
The  diapason  of  the  skies  ;  the  hedge. 

Laced  with  the  light  and  spangled  gossamere; 
The  soft  green  bank  still  shady,  the  cool  dews 
Still  safe  but  trembling  for  that  fiercer  hour. 
When  the  meridian  charioteers  shall  stoop 
To  quaff  them: — these  are  the  delights  that 
Heaven 

Bestows  unask’d  on  man  !  ah,  happy  he. 
Would  he  be  wise  and  understand  how  far. 
Far  poorer  are  the  transitory  gifts 
That  form  the  burthen  of  his  fondest  prayers. 

Me  this  inspiring  hour  hath  made  anew  ! 
Unthrall’d  me  from  all  pains,  disburthen’d  me 
From  every  sorrow,  exorcised  my  soul 
Even  from  the  shade  of  care,  and  planted  these 
High  thoughts  but  grateful,  fancies  wild  but 
pure. 

And  unrestrained  but  not  unhallow'd  bliss  ! 

Oh,  mountains !  and  ye  woods  that  fling 
abroad 

Your  pomps, — the  throne  and  canopy  of  Na¬ 
ture, — 

My  breast  expands,  as  if  to  shape  itself 
In  the  vast  mould  of  your  sublimities  ! 

Sing  on,  ye  happy  birds !  there’s  not  a  strain. 
The  liveliest  that  quivers  in  your  throats. 

But  wakes  a  chord  responsive  in  my  heart ! 

Be  glad,  ye  gales,  for  I  have  not  a  sigh 
To  taint  your  purity,— -shine,  glorious  sun  ! 
For  I  can  greet  thee  with  congenial  smiles  ! 


REEFING  TOPSAILS— FOR  THE 
FIRST  TIME. 

From  the  unpublished  Journal  of  an  Ex-Mid¬ 
shipman. 

For  the  Olio » 


Towards  midnight  I  had  managed  to 
fall  into  an  uneasy  kind  of  dose,  from 
which  I  was  aroused  by  a  strange  and 
astounding  clamour.  The  ship  was  lying 
down  nearly  on  her  beam-ends,  the  waves 
rushed  madly  past  her  sides,  and  the  wild 
blast  mourned  shrilly  and  sadly  on  the 
night  air,  dashing  the  loose  sails  against 
the  masts  with  the  noise  of  thunder  ;  while, 
at  intervals,  the  voices  of  the  crew  mingled 
with,  or  rose  above  the  elemental  clamor. 
Presently,  I  recognized  the  voice  of  Sellis 
issuing  a  peremptory  command.  Instantly 
there  was  a  confused  trampling  of  feet 
overhead,  a  clattering  of  blocks  and 
slackened  cordage,  and  a  voice,  broken  by 
a  thousand  fogs,  dismally  summoned, 
te  All  hands,  reef  topsails  !  ” 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  clung 
to  my  hammock  in  considerable  trepida¬ 
tion  ;  but  when  the  master-at-arms  pre¬ 
sented  himself  at  my  side,  and  demanded, 
i(  Why  the  h —  I  did  not  turn  out  ?”  1 
fairly  shivered  with  affright.  iS  Come, 
come,”  said  he,  rudely  shaking  me  by 
the  shoulders  ;  “  every  one  that  cracks 
a  biscuit  in  this  ship  must  do  something 
for  it.” 

Resistance  I  knew- to  be  wholly  una¬ 
vailing  I  quitted  my  hammock,  and3 


scarcely  aware  of  what  I  was  about, 
drew  on  my  trowsers,  and  followed  him 
up  the  companion  ladder,  my  teeth  chat¬ 
tering  with  cold  and  apprehension.  The 
night  was  pitchy  dark  ;  and  the  ship, 
close  upon  a  wind,  drove  furiously 
through  the  long  heavy  sea,  occasion¬ 
ally  throwing  up  vast  sprays  from  under 
her  bows,  and  flooding  her  decks  fore 
and  aft :  sky  above,  and  sea  beneath, 
presented  alike  black  and  dismal  mur¬ 
kiness,  save  a  long  line  of  phosphoric 
radiance,  which  the  vessel  left  behind 
her,  and  the  momentary  dismal  bright¬ 
ness  that  succeeded  to  the  breaking  of 
each  long  swell  as  it  swept  across  her 
laboured  track.  The  wind  came  in  sul¬ 
len  gusts,  for  a  moment  laying  the  ship 
nearly  on  her  broad  side,  and  straining 
her  every  spar  and  timber  in  a  fearful 
manner  and  then  dying  away,  left  her 
rolling  and  pitching  in  the  trough  of  a 
tremendous  sea.  One  of  these  squalls 
had  just  spent  itself  as  I  put  my  head  on 
deck,  and  the  cross  swell  catching  the 
ship  on  her  weather  quarter,  bore  her 
larboard  bow  under  water  ;  but  as  sud¬ 
denly  righting  herself,  the  masts  creaked 
and  nodded,  as  though  about  to  fall,  the 
sails  (thrown  back  for  the  moment)  flut¬ 
tered  loosely  against  them  with  a  tre¬ 
mendous  noise  ;  and  the  deluge  of  water 
she  had  taken  in  forward  descended 
again  to  its  parent  source  with  the  force 
and  noise  of  a  cataract. 

My  tormentor,  the  lieutenant,  (Sellis) 
immediately  perceived  me,  and  said, 
“  Ha,  ha,  shipmate,  is  it  you  ?  come 
jump  into  the  mizen-rigging.  Let  go  the 
topsail  halyards  1”  he  sung  out  in  an 
authoritative  tone. 

“  Ay,  ay.  Sir  !”  responded  a  gloomy 
voice. 

I  could  scarcely  see  my  hands  before 
me,  but  as  remonstrance  would  only 
subject  me  to  some  new  mortification,  I 
groped  my  way  to  the  weather  rigging 
and  when  alt  else  had  began  to  ascend, 
1  placed  my  feet  in  the  lanyards,  and 
cautiously  followed  them  to  the  topsail 
yard.  For  the  service  I  was  of,  I  might 
quite  as  well  have  remained  on  deck. 
Absolute  terror  utterly  incapacitated  me 
from  any  exertion,  save  that  of  clinging 
with  convulsive  tenacity  to  the  yard. 
Suspended  on  the  tottering  spar  over  the 
midnight  and  stormy  sea — a  false  step — 
a  sudden  yaw  of  the  ship,  might  sweep 
me  into  its  inexorable  vortex  ;  and  before 
I  was  missed,  she  might  have  passed 
miles  on  her  trackless  way.  I  thought 
of  this,  and  my  faculties  and  limbs  seem¬ 
ed  paralyzed. 

When  I  again  found  myself  safe  in 
my  hammock—  .  .  'fit* 
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AGNES: — A  Swiss  Tradition. 
( For  the  Olio.) 


The  snow  was  on  the  mountain  side. 

The  gentle  current  ceased  to  glide; 

For  Winter,  with  his  chilling  blast. 

Had  iced  it  as  it  rippled  past, 

And  bound  it  in  an  iron  chain. 

To  wait  some  summer  hour  again  : 

Yet  oft  there  was  a  faint  moonbeam, 

Which  ever  and  anon  would  gleam 
Upon  the  frozen  track,  and  show 
A  span  of  light,  o’er  leagues  of  snow. 

And  served  to  make  the  desert  shore 
Look  still  more  barren  than  before  ! 

’Tis  thus  some  hope  will  often  steal 
Along  the  soul,  and  be  believed  ; 

Yet,  as  it  withers,  make  it  feel 

More  sad  than  when  it  first  was  grieved: 
And  now  the  faint  and  feeble  ray 
But  came,  ’t would  seem  to  fade  away. 

The  Alpine  heights,  that  brave  the  skies, 

Look  like  tall  pyramids  of  ice, 

At  which  the  gazer's  brow  must  bend. 

And  marvel  where  that  pile  can  end; 

Yet  marvel  more  that  for  its  base 
It  has  on  earth  a  resting  place ; 

And  it  is  now  that  silent  hour 
Of  closing  night,  when  thought  has  power 
To  turn  the  soul  from  guilt  and  crime 
More  than  at  any  other  time. 

The  snow  is  pure,  and  human  tread 
Has  never  press'd  its  virgin  bed; 

But  when  the  foot  of  man  shall  trace 
On  its  pale  front  his  blighting  pace, 

’Twill  leave  upon  its  tint  a  stain 
That  heaven  alone  can  cleanse  again. 

And  there  is  one  fair  maiden  now. 

As  pure  as  is  that  virgin  snow, 

Yet  when  the  foot  of  man  shall  stain 
With  eager  tread  that  frozen  plain, 

The  might  of  Heaven  alone  can  clear 
The  snow  of  virtue  taiuted  there. 

I  will  not  say  how  Agnes  met 

The  stranger  form  that  wooes  her  now, 
Suffice,  her  sparkling  eyes  of  jet 
Were  never  seen  to  sparkle  so, 

As  on  that  even  when  he  came, 

A  wilder’d  traveller  faint  and  pale. 

To  share  awhile  their  cheering  flame, 

And  crave  a  shelter  from  the^gale. 

And  many  a  day  he  tarried  there, 

For  ’twas  the  rigid  time  of  year, 

When  Winter,  in  his  annual  wrath, 

With  frozen  gales,  had  bound  the  path. 

The  stranger— he  was  young  and  gay. 

Had  journey’d  far  o’er  distant  climes, 
And  had,  besides,  that  winning  way. 

That  lures  the  struggling  heart  toft  times 
Against  its  better  reason,  on. 

Till  guilt  and  shame  and  sin  are  done. 

And  can  we  muse,  when  Agnes  heard 
Of  dangers  dared,  and  death  incurred, 

Of  peril  from  the  raging  deep, 

Or  the  high  mountain’s  mighty  steep. 

Of  human  savage,  or  the  snake, 

Couched  for  his  prey  beneath  the  brake; 

Of  this,  aud  more,  told  with  a  tongue 
Of  softest  softness,  that  she  hung 
Enamoured  o’er  the  teller,  till 

Her  soul  was  moulded  to  his  will. 

* 

Ah!  can  we  muse,  that  she  who  ne’er 
Had  heard  the  tale  of  guile  before. 

Or  felt  its  poison  blight  the  ears, 

Should  know  nst  till  the  ruin  is  o’er, 
The  deadly  danger  in  the  tone 
Falsehood  and  guilt  had  claimed  their 
own. 


And  many  and  many  a  day  passed  on, 

Alas  !  how  quickly  passed  to  one 
Who  watched  the  moments  as  they  passed, 
And  dreaded  each  would  be  the  last 
Of  meeting,  and  would  ring  the  knell, 

Deeper  than  that  of  death — “  Farewell !” 

The  stranger  met  her  tearful  eye. 

Her  heaving  heart,  her  deepened  sigh  ; 

He  marked  her  hectic  cheek — that  hour 
Proclaimed  his  victim  and  his  power! 

And  well  too  was  he  versed  in  guile. 

Knew  when  to  frown,  and  when  to  smile, 

As  seemed  the  maiden  most  inclined 
To  yield  to  passions,  or  the  mind  ; 

And  thus  he  whisper’d  when  farewell 
He  bade  to  all,  and  left  the  dell, 

That  he  would  meet  her  when, the  sway 
Of  night  succeeded  that  of  day. 

E’en  by  the  frozen  hill,  and  state 

His  name,  his  rank,  his  home,  and  fate, 

That  bade  him  leave  her  but  to  come 
And  claim  her  mistress  of  that  home. 

When  friends,  who  else  would  frown,  should 
hear 

How  he  was  loved,  how  she  was  dear. 

And  now  the  spoiler’s  foot  has  press’d 
The  snowy  path  with  many  a  strain. 

And  now  he  hangs  upon  that  breast 
That  never  can  know  peace  again. 

For  ruin,  bitter  ruin,  has  cross’d 
Her  path  of  youth  that  soon  is  lost 
(n  clouds  of  shame,  once  wont  to  beam 
On  waking  joy,  on  nightly  dream. 

She  is  the  victim ;  and  the  tear 
Falls  even  now  o’er  virtue’s  bier. 

Oh  !  yes  !  the  frenzied  moment  past. 

How  bitter  has  it  grown  to  cast 
A  thought  upon  the  yesterday  ! 

How  sad  to  think  the  morrow’s  sun 
Will  shine  upon  a  guilty  one ! 

•She  tries,  alas!  but  cannot  pray  ; 

Her  voice  congeals,  and  anguish  seals 
The  words  her  tongue  would  say. 

And  he ,  the  spoiler,  can  he  sea. 

The  ruin  that  his  guilt  has  wrought, 
Without  one  pang  of  sympathy. 

One  agony  of  thought  ? 

Or  kneels  he  but  to  lure  the  more 
The  victim  he  has  lured  before  i 

Alas!  no  penitence  is  his, 

No  thought  of  mercy’s  sympathies. 

No  Conscience  to  rebuke  the  deed  — 

He  follows  that  accursed  creed 

That  gives  the  passions  vent ;  and  sneers, 

Alike  at  woman’s  wrongs  and  tears. 

What  though  he  kneels  ?  he  would  not  bow 
Before  the  God  by  whom  he  swears; 
And  his  corrupted  heart,  e’en  now. 

Denies  the  vow  his  tongue  declares. 

And  yet  he  swears  by  heaven  and  earth, 

By  honor — all  that  life  has  worth, 

That,  ere  another  moon  has  run 
Her  course  of  light,  the  Holy  Onb, 

Who  registers  such  acts  in  heaven, 

Shall  hear  the  sacred  blessing  given  I 
Yes.  at  the  altar  will  lie  seek 
To  call  the  roses  to  her  cheek. 

To  lull  her  spirit;  and  her  dim 
And  tearful  eye,  when  turned  on  him, 

Again  shall  shine  as  when  at  first 
It  turned  upon  that  form  accursed. 

Such  is  his  vow,  he  need  not  swear. 

Nor  moon,  nor  sun  will  shine  again 
On  him  or  her.  The  Mighty  One 
Has  heard  the  stifled  prayer  ot  pain, 
And  the  next  spot  on  which  they  meet 
Will  be  before  his  judgment  seat. 

Even  while  be  swears,  even  while  his  form 
Is  crouching  on  the  icy  ground, 
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Rolls  the  fierce  demon  of  the  storm, 

And  shakes  the  frozen  masses  round. 

The  avalanche  falls — the  icy  hill 
Slides  from  its  mountain  base,  until 
It  buries  in  its  monstrous  bourne 
The  ruiner  and  the  ruined  one  ! 

Bedford  Square,  W.  R - s. 

May,  1830. 


THOUGHTS  and  OBSERVATIONS 
ON  THE  PERFORMANCE  AND  TENDENCY 
OF  THE  BEGGARS’  OPERA. 

For  the  Olio. 

Notwithstanding  that  Swift  and  Pope 
are  said  to  have  assisted  Gay  in  com¬ 
pleting  his  work,  the  ‘  Beggars’  Opera 
and,  that  its  popularity,  when  first  repre¬ 
sented,  was  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
dramatic  representation  however  apt 
the  political  allusions  to  the  times  and 
their  leading  political  characters,  who 
figured  at  the  head  of  national  affairs  ; 
and  also,  that  a  vein  of  humour  run 
through  the  lyrical  versification  adapted 
to  old  tunes  and  fine  old  English  melody. 
I  cannot  think  the  evidence  sufficiently 
strong  to  justify  this  Opera  in  the  present 
day  with  the  feminine  cast  for  its  hero. 
Of  the  persons  in  the  drama,  there  is  not 
one  who  can  be  conscientiously  selected 
either  for  precept  or  example.  c  Captain 
Macheath’  is  the  chief  in  the  picture,  and 
the  foremost  on  the  canvass.  But  who 
is  he  ?  And  what  does  he  do  ?  Like 
many  other  captains,  he  is  a  highwayman 
and  libertine,  entertains  highly  sensitive 
notions  of  honour,  and  idolizes  himself 
in  the  notion  that  he  is  a  correct  por¬ 
trait  of  a  gentleman.  With  a  personable 
appearance,  a  good  voice,  and  a  taste 
for  singing,  he  captivates  credulous  fe¬ 
males  to  suit  his  purpose  ;  and,  as  it  might 
be  expected,  abandons  them  by  caprice, 
and  resigns  himself  to  be  executed  with¬ 
out  a  sigh.  As  one  vice  generally  ac¬ 
companies  another,  so  does  the  Captain 
drink  hard  to  drown  reflection,  which 
ought  to  be  alive  to  the  responsibility  of 
approaching  dissolution,  rather  than  to 
be  deadened  into  composure  and  insen¬ 
sibility.  That  such  a  man  has  been  and 
is — is  no  palliation  for  crime.  Macheath 
is  a  criminal  decidedly.  Notorious  and 
courageous,  he  glories  with  impunity, 
and  is  brave  without  virtue.  This  quality, 
from  beginning  to  end,  does  not  redeem 
his  heart  by  compunction  or  sincere  re¬ 
pentance.  The  frailty  of  his  human  na¬ 
ture  is  too  gross  to  be  refined  by  abstract 
impulse.  What  is  worse-— he  is  left  to 
himself  without  an  adviser.  As  he  is 
personated  in  the  present  day,  by  merely 
asserting  what  he  before  contradicted, 
that  he  will  take  Polly  as  his  lawful  wife 
to  escape  the  drop  ;  he  is  entirely  freed 


from  the  hands  of  justice,  and  open  to  thf 
same  course  of  life.  That  by  taking 
Polly  to  be  his  lawful  wife,  I  admit  is 
just,  since  she  may  be  supposed  to  have 
obtained  his  pardon.  But  after  all,  is 
not  the  Captain’s  character  drawn  pur¬ 
posely  to  shew  the  political  tendency  of 
a  wicked  great  man,  or  a  great  wicked 
man  ?  Whether  it  is  or  not,  yet  T  cannot 
think  with  many  writers  that  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  e  great  captain  !’  is  benefi¬ 
cial  for  example,  or  excellent  for  precept. 
If  Swift  had  taken,  or  did  actually  lake, 
an  interest  in  the  composition,  with  all 
his  celebrity,  he  was  an  indelicate  wri¬ 
ter.  Pope  was  little  better  in  his  collo¬ 
quial  character.  (  The  Beggar’s  Opera,’ 
indicates  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  its 
tried  authors,  who  have  written  works  of 
immortal  and  imperishable  duration,  in 
which  the  Opera  in  question  must  not 
be  indexed.  It  is  a  singular  inconsist¬ 
ency  to  put  a  female  into  this  principal 
actor  of  his  day.  She  is  selected,  I 
shall  be  told,  on  account  of  the  songs  and 
her  capability  for  executing  them.-^- 
This  wTould  appear  a  cogent  reason,  if 
modesty  has  abandoned  the  histrionic 
sphere  ;  but  otherwise,  it  is  culpable  in 
the  extreme.  That  Madame  Vestris 
should  be  chosen  for  the  heroic  achieve¬ 
ment,  is  not  remarkable,*  after  her 
personation  of  Don  Giovanni,  a  con¬ 
temptible  libertine  !  But,  if  we  admit 
that  her  gaiety  of  action  and  her  execu¬ 
tion  of  voice  are  suitable,  then  who  can 
say  so  of  her  person  ?  As  a  woman, 
Madame  Vestris  is  charming  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  But  her  figure  is  too  diminutive 
for  the  gallant,  robust,  enterprising  Mac¬ 
heath — the  beacon  to  robbers  and  the 
robber  of  female  virtue  by  a  seductive 
manly  form  and  commandingly  graceful 
person.  She  looks  like  a  cockney  dandy 
dressed  from  a  haberdasher’s  ;  shakes  a 
whip — twirls  her  hat — talks  mightily  fine 
— struts  —  looks  archly  — speaks  flip¬ 
pantly,  and  in  short,  feigns  the  very  hero 
of  littleness,  a  very  Bombastes  Furioso. 
I  do  not  say  that  stature  forms  the  basis  of 
courage,  or  great  deeds  of  valour,  but  we 
are  led  to  suppose  that  the  Captain  was 
great  in  person  and  villany  too. 

Peachum  and  Lockit  are  admirably 
drawn,  but  the  smartest  things  they  say 
and  do  are  the  most  exceptionable.  I  do 
not  like  a  subject  which  concerns  the  law, 
the  religion,  and  the  life  of  any  person  to 
be  treated  with  levity  under  the  noose  of 
the  gallows.  Even  the  tolling  of  the  bell 
is  too  awful  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  of  a 


*  In  addition  to  this  lady,  VTaylett,  Love, 
Helnte,  and  several  others,  have  been  elected 
“  Members  of  the  heroic  class. ” 
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farce ;  Ihe  prison  walls  strike  chillness 
into  the  vessels  of  the  heart,  but  why 
should  pity  draw  out  her  tears  in  a  cause 
so  unworthy  of  them  ?  Our  pity  is  alive 
to  the  awakening  sensations,  the  throbbing 
emotions,  the  despairing  hopes,  the  fugi¬ 
tive  dreams  of  Lucy  and  Polly,  whose 
inbred  affections  are  so  unhappily  wrought 
and  worked  upon.  Both  of  these  girls 
are  more  worthy  than  their  parents,  whose 
life  might  have  made  them  worse  ;  their 
virtue  was  retrievable,  not  so  Mrs.  Pea- 
chum’s,  who  had  lived  in  open  violation 
of  law  and  justice.  Who  that  has  a  spark 
of  moral  rectitude,  wiil  defend  her  de¬ 
luding  Filch  into  further  crime  ?  What 
has  the  author  done  to  reprehend  lier  con¬ 
duct? — he  has  shown  her,  it  is  true,  in 
her  natural  colours,  but  they  go  off  the 
picture  in  shade  without  leaving  a  right 
impression  in  the  mind  of  the  observer. 
I  believe  that  many  a  one  has  filched  after 
having  seen  this  representation — many  a 
one  quarrelled  about  the  division  of  ill- 
gotten  money  and  goods — many,  alas  ! 
have  committed  crimes  in  the  hope  of 
reprieve,  and  dared  to  be  heroic  in  un¬ 
justifiable  acts,  because  other  great  cap¬ 
tains  before  them  have  been  so,  and 
escaped  that  justice  w'hich  is  due  to  its 
offenders.  At  least,  by  way  of  represen¬ 
tation,  some  idea  of  punishment  ought  to 
be  realized,  or  where  is  the  offence  ? 

Some  writers  defend  the  “  Beggars’ 
Opera  ”  upon  the  score  of  its  having  so 
much  human  nature  infused  into  the  dra¬ 
matis  personae.  There  is  a  virtuous  and 
a  vicious  humanity.  The  one  leads  to 
good,  the  other  to  ill.  Which  is  the  pre¬ 
ponderating  influence  in  this  piece  ?• — 
Follies  are  not  vices,  though  but  too  often 
the  harbingers  to  them.  Nothing  should 
be  countenanced  upon  the  stage  that  is 
not  moral.  So  far  as  the  stage  actors 
deviate  from  this  principle,  so  far  they 
have  wandered  from  the  original  intention 
of  scenic  display.  If  this  were  the  case, 
the  theatre  would  not  call  for  the  con¬ 
demning  voice  of  the  divine,  but  be  in¬ 
strumental  in  assisting  him  in  the  great 
work  of  cultivating  the  minds  of  society,, 
A  play  may  be  lively  and  laughable  with¬ 
out  injury  ;  serious  and  painful  without 
danger.  Which  ever  way  passion  is 
marked,  whether  lightly  or  heavily,  the 
fruits  of  morality  should  be  scattered  for 
the  gleaner’s  instruction.  This  is  the  end 
of  all  that  is  durable — this  only  will  satisfy 
the  mind  when  reflection  awakes.  Does 
any  one  feel  the  wiser  or  better,  after 
rising  from  a  perusal  of  the  “  Beggar’s 
Opera,”  as  it  is  now  performed  ? 

Dramaticus. 


AN  APPARITION. 

From  Warner's  “  Literary  Recollections .” 

My  sincere  respect  for  the  memorjr  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Townsend,  would,  were 
I  to  follow  its  impulse,  lead  me  into  a 
length  of  remark  upon  his  character  and 
attainments,  incompatible  with  the  nature 
of  my  work :  I  will  therefore  close  this 
biographical  sketch  with  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  a  very  singular  fact,  related  to  me 
in  the  first  instance  by  him  ;  but  which 
has  since  been  confirmed,  by  a  voucher 
scarcely  to  be  resisted — an  indisputably 
true  report  of  Dr.  Alsop’s  viva  voce  de¬ 
claration  on  his  dying  bed. 

Lord  William  Petty  was  the  Third  son 
of  the  old  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  and 
brother  to  the  present  highly-gifted  Lord 
of  Bowood.  He  had  attained  the  age  of 
seven  or  eight  years ;  as  remarkable  for 
the  precocity  of  his  understanding,  as  he 
was  unfortunate  in  the  delicate  state  of  his 
constitutional  health.  The  Marquess,  called 
to  London,  by  his  Parliamentary  duties, 
had  left  the  child  at  Bowood,  for  the  winter, 
with  Mr.  Jarvis,  his  tutor,  and  suitable 
domestics.  The  late  Dr.  Priestley,  also, 
the  Marquess’s  librarian,  made  one  of  the 
party.  On  an  ill-omened  day,  beautiful 
and  brilliant,  but  intensely  cold,  the  game- 
keeper,  in  compliance  with  Lord  William’s 
request,  took  the  lad  before  him  on  horse¬ 
back.  His  Lordship  rode  with  his  waist¬ 
coat  open,  and  chest  exposed  ;  and  an  in¬ 
flammation  on  the  lungs  was  the  immediate 
consequence  of  this  incaulion.  On  the 
first  appearance  of  indisposition,  Mr. 
Alsop,  of  Caine,  the  family  apothecary, 
(himself  much  attached  to  the  child),  was 
summoned  to  attend  his  Lordship.  His 
treatment  promised  a  favourable  result, 
and  a  few  days  after,  he  left  him,  in  the 
forenoon,  apparently  out  of  danger.  To¬ 
wards  evening,  however,  the  symptoms 
becoming  decidedly  worse,  the  family  were 
alarmed  ;  and  Mr.  Jarvis  thought  it  right 
to  call,  for  Mr.  Alsop’s  immediate  assist¬ 
ance.  It  was  night  before  this  gentleman 
reached  Bowood  ;  but  an  unclouded  moon 
showed  every  object  in  an  unequivocal  dis¬ 
tinctness.  Mr.  Alsop  had  passed  through 
the  Lodge  Gate,  and  was  proceeding  to 
the  house,  when  to  his  utter  astonishment, 
he  saw  Lord  William  coming  towards  him 
in  all  the  buoyancy  of  childhood,  restored, 
apparently,  to  health  and  vigour. — “  I 
am  delighted,  my  dear  Lord,”  he  exclaim¬ 
ed,  “  to  see  you  ;  but,  for  heaven’s  sake, 
go  immediately  within  doors  ;  it  is  death 
to  you  to  be  here  at  this  time  of  night.” 
The  child  made  no  reply  ;  but,  turning 
round,  was  quickly  out  of  sight.  Mr., 
Alsop,  unspeakably  surprised,  hurried  to 
the  house.  Here  all  was  distress  and  con- 
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fusion  ;  for.  Lord  William  had  expired  a 
few  minutes  before  he  reached  the  portico. 

The  sad  event  being,  with  all  speed, 
announced  to  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne, 
in  London,  orders  were  soon  received  at 
Bowood,  for  the  interment  of  the  corpse, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  funeral  pro¬ 
cession.  The  former  was  directed  to  take 
place  at  High  Wickham,  in  the  vault 
which  contained  Lord  William’s  mother  : 
the  latter  was  appointed  to  halt  at  two 
specified  places,  during  the  two  nights  on 
which  it  would  be  on  the  road.  Mr.  Jarvis 
and  Dr.  Priestley  attended  the  body.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  melancholy  journey, 
the  latter  gentleman,  who  had  hitherto  said 
little  on  the  subject  of  the  appearance  to 
Mr.  Alsop,  suddenly  addressed  his  com¬ 
panion,  with  considerable  emotion,  in 
nearly  these  words — “  There  are  some 
very  singular  circumstances  connected 
with  this  event,  Mr.  Jarvis  ;  and  a  most 
remarkable  coincidence  between  a  dream 
of  the  late  Lord  William,  and  our  present 
mournful  engagement.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
as  I  was  passing  by  his  room  door  one 
morning,  he  called  me  to  his  bedside : 
Doctor,  (said  he)  what  is  your  Christian 
name  ?  Surely  (said  I)  you  know  it  is 
Joseph. — Well,  then,  replied  he  in  a  lively 
manner,  ‘  if  you  are  a  Joseph,  you  can 
interpret  a  dream  for  me,  which  I  had 
last  night,  I  dreamed  Doctor  that  I  set  out 
upon  a  long  journey  ;  that  I  stopped  the 
first  night  at  Hungerford  ;  whither  I  went 
without  touching  the  ground:  that  I  flew 
from  thence  to  Salt  Hill,  where  I  remained 
the  next  night ;  and  arrived  at  High 
Wickham,  on  the  third  day  :  where  my 
dear  mamma,  beautiful  as  an  angel, 
stretched  out  her  arms,  and  caught  me 
with  them.’  Now,  continued  the  Doctor, 
te  these  are  precisely  the  places  where  the 
dear  child’s  corpse  will  remain  on  this  and 
the  succeeding  night,  before  we  reach  his 
mother’s  vault  which  is  finally  to  receive 
it* 

I  make  no  further  remark  on  this  sin¬ 
gular  narrative,  than  to  assure  the  reader 
of  my  own  solemn  belief  of  the  truth  of 
all  its  particulars. 

of  tljc  Capoatr# ; 

THE  DETHRONED. 

A  TALE  OF  LICHFIELD.'* 

1  BY  HORACE  GUILFORD. 

For  the  Olio. 

Warner,  perfectly  frantic  with  conflict¬ 
ing  passions,  his  flesh  flayed  with  lashes, 
and  his  mind  raw  with  the  sense  of  dis¬ 
honour  and  rage  for  revenge,  made  in¬ 
stinctively  for  the  Forest  of  Cannock.  In 

*  Continued  from  p.  312. 


its  most  westerly  thickets  stood  a  wide 
dreary  building,  which  had  once  been  the 
abode  of  a  wealthy  Franklin  ;  he  had 
been  slain  or  dispossessed  in  these  ill- 
governed  times,  and  the  house  was  now 
ostensibly  a  hostel,  with  the  sign  of  the 
Brazen  Helmet.  It  was  a  huge  straggling 
structure  of  rough  stone,  a  perfect  jumble 
of  gables  and  chimnies  climbing  one  over 
another,  miserably  out  of  repair,  situated 
in  a  deep  glade  from  whence  the  trees 
retired,  except  eight  or  nine  old  elms  that 
flung  their  ample  shade  over  the  clamber¬ 
ing  roof.  , 

It  was  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  day  after  the  Bishop’s  enthrone¬ 
ment,  when  mine  host  of  the  Helmet,  a 
powerful  but  ill-looking  fellow,  came  forth 
and  fixed  a  blazing  pine-torch  over  the 
porch,  above  which  an  old  rusty  morion 
claimed  the  proud  title  of  this  wretched 
inn.  In  none  of  his  best  humours,  (for 
company  had  been  slack,  and  the  rob¬ 
bers,  his  regular  guests,  absent  an  unusual 
time,)  he  felt  little  soothed  when,  looking 
into  the  forest  illumed  by  the  red  flame, 
he  descried  a  miserable  looking  man, 
with  hurried  but  staggering  steps  advanc¬ 
ing  to  the  door ;  his  dress  was  torn  and 
stained,  his  eye  blood-shot,  his  whole 
appearance  distracted  ;  one  hand  clutch¬ 
ed  together  his  dishevelled  garments, 
while  the  other  grasped  a  sealed  packet 
and  a  signet  ring. 

S(  How  now  ?”  exclaimed  the  savage, 
“  are  we  to  whistle  to  the  wind  for  lack 
of  company  till  it  sends  us  a  dying  man 
for  a  guest?” — for  now  the  figure  reeled 
and  fell  across  the  threshold.  “  But  save 
us  1”  he  continued,  as  he  surveyed  more 
closely  the  pallid,  distorted  countenance, 
till  his  own  seemed  to  catch  its  reflected 
hue,  “  it  cannot  be  !” 

ee  Wine,  Gotta  !  wine,  or  I  die  !”  fal¬ 
tered  Warner,  for  it  was  he,  “  raise  me — > 
so- — never  stare  and  gasp,  man  ;  if  I  have 
suffered ,  I  have  done  also,  and  there  is 
comfort  yet,”  (smiling  ghastfully  on  the 
packet  in  his  hand,)  “  but  bring  me  wine 
— or  rather,  bear  me  in — take  down  your 
brand — bolt  and  bar  thy  doors,” — he 
attempted  to  rise,  but  would  have  fallen, 
had  not  Gotta  caught  him  in  his  arms, 
and,  carrying  him  like  a  child  into  the 
house,  placed  him  in  its  principal  apart¬ 
ment.  It  was  a  large  room  extending 
over  half  the  building.  A  plentiful  heap 
of  turf  and  brushwood  blazed  in  a  vast 
vaulted  fire-place,  whose  gaping  orifice 
looked  like  some  temple  of  the  penates. 
Venison  and  boar  hams,  mingled  with 
flitches,  bunches  of  dried  herbs,  and  great 
ropes  of  golden  onions  swung  from  the 
lofty  roof ;  wooden  and  iron  utensils  of 
cookery,  interspersed  with  less  peaceful 
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instruments,  hung  round  the  room,  which 
by  day  was  lighted  only  from  the  top. 

A  melancholy  lookiug,  middle-aged 
woman  rose  from  the  long  settle  by  the 
lire  with  a  scream,  as  Warner  was  placed 
on  it  ;  a  sturdy  lad  was  roused  from  his 
half-sleep  at  the  apparition  ;  and  a  large 
wolf-dog,  whose  deep  hoarse  bark  had 
never  ceased  since  the  stranger’s  ap¬ 
proach,  now  dropped  his  tail  and  ears, 
— whimpered, — laid  his  monstrous  head 
on  Warner’s  knee,  and  seemed  fully  to 
enter  into  the  melancholy  state  of  his  old 
acquaintance. 

Meat  and  wine  were  now  brought  forth, 
in  attacking  which  the  Captain  seemed 
the  personification  of  famine  and  thirst  ; 
and  the  lustre  returned  to  his  blue  eye 
and  the  colour  to  his  cheek.  But  ere  he 
detailed  his  adventures,  he  requested  to 
be  led  into  the  Chamber  of  Dais,  (for 
such  there  had  been  when  the  house  had 
better  owners,)  and  thither  the  hostess 
conducted  him.  There  stripping  himself 
with  a  groan  of  rage,  shame,  and  pain, 
he  submitted  his  lashed  shoulders  to  the 
eye  and  hand  of  his  hostess,  who,  with  a 
skill  and  tenderness  ill  suited  to  her  situa¬ 
tion  and  appearance,  washed  his  stripes, 
fomented  them  with  healing  herbs,  and, 
by  the  various  medicaments  she  employ¬ 
ed,  showed  herself  at  least  as  much  mis¬ 
tress  of  pharmacy  as  a  proficient  in  cook¬ 
ery.  Then  having  reconducted  him  to 
the  larger  room,  she  left  him  to  prepare 
the  tattered  remnants  of  bygone  splendour 
in  the  old  bed-room  for  the  reception  of 
his  wearied  frame.  When  she  returned, 
Warner,  now  greatly  recruited,  was  dis¬ 
coursing  vehemently  with  her  husband. 

ee  The  fools !”  lie  said,  <e  and  yet 
faithful  and  brave  fools,  forgot  when  their 
chief  was  in  danger,  that,  in  rushing  to 
his  rescue,  they  were  abandoning  the 
pledge  of  his  safety  ;  and  now  she  is  fled 
— ray  men  slain, — and  myself  reduced  to 
the  level  of  a  lashed  hound  >”  He  paused, 
and  then  wringing  the  host’s  hand 
bitterly,  he  pursued,  “  Yet  1  have  motives 
to  live — hopes  of  triumph  !  Vengeance 
I  have  already  tasted ,  but  I  will  be  glut¬ 
ted  with  it — glutted ,  Gotta,’’  and  fling¬ 
ing  away  his  hand,  he  rose  and  strode  up 
and  down  the  room.  “  The  haughty 
Dominican  I  will  strike  through  his  niece  ; 
Courtnaye  1  will  destroy  by  seconding  his 
evil  views  ;  his  wife  I  will  make  my 
thrall;  Sybil  Burghill  his  paramour  ; 
and  the  pangs  of  all  this  mischief  shall 
concentrate  in  the  bosom  of  the  plausible 
Lionel  of  Helmhurst !  This  once  al- 
chieved,  I  will  think  the  base  scars  now 
burning  on  my  skin,  glorious  badges— 
charms  that  gave  me  all  I  wanted  belore, 
a  reason  and  a  spur  to  cruelty  !” 
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Here  he  unfolded  the  packet,  and  read 
as  follows : — 

“  Sweet  Brother, 

“  By  the  mercy  of  Heaven  and  the 
courage  of  the  good  Warden,  I  have 
escaped  my  cruel  thrall,  and  have  taken 
sanctuary  with  the  Prioress  of  the  Black 
Benedictines  ;  any  missives  with  your 
signet  (which  the  holy  father  will  restore 
to  you  when  he  gives  you  these)  will  be 
welcomed,  till  you  arrange  for  the  final 
deliverance  of 

“  The  widowed  Wife  of  De  Courtnaye. 

fc  From  the  House  of  the  Benedictines 
at  Fairwell.” 

“  By  all  that’s  mischievous,  how  fell 
these  missives  into  thine  hands  ?”  said 
Gotta. 

“  I  was  roaming  over  the  wild  Can¬ 
nock  like  a  mad  wolf ;  my  entrails  were 
consuming  away  with  fury,  when  I  saw 
a  man — I  sprung  upon  him — I  had  done 
so  were  it  my  own  father  1  He  took  the 
death  stroke  as  calmly  as  1  would  a  sa¬ 
lute  from  my  mistress— staggered  on  his 
knees— and,  as  he  clasped  his  hands — 
but  not  to  me— my  dagger  smote  him 
again,  for  he  had  the  shaven  crown,  and 
I  was  smarting  from  the  spite  of  shaven 
crowns ; — he  was  dead,  but  I  spurned, 
beat,  mangled  his  carcase,  till  in  my  mad 
rage  I  tore  his  vest,  and  this  packet  and  * 
this  signet  became  mine  /” 

Ci  And  know  ye  whom  ye  slew  !” 

“  Know  him?”  said  the  robber,  with 
a  horrid  change  of  countenance,  “  I  ought 
to  know  him :  he  was  by  my  side  all  the 
way  hither,  rising  from  the  bloody  turf 
the  moment  I  turned  from  him — and  there 
he  stands  still !  there  he  stands  yet !”  (and 
he  pointed  to  the  far  and  gloomy  end  of  the 
apartment)  ‘c  dost  thou  not  see  him  ?— the 
spare  form  clad  in  gray,  the  rope  girdle, 
the  silver  tonsure,  tHe  spare  forehead — 
Dost  not  see  him,  Gotta  ?” 

Words  cannot  describe  the  emotions  of 
the  host,  as  he  gazed  towards  the  quarter 
to  which  Warner’s  finger  pointed  ;  his 
eye-balls  seemed  starling  from  his  head, 
his  knees  shook,  his  teeth  clattered,  his 
hair  bristled,  a  perfect  epilepsy  seemed  to 
have  seized  him.  Such  is  the  power  of 
guilty  memory  1  There  was  nothing 
visible  but  a  long  stream  of  moonlight 
stealing  pallidly  through  a  crevice— yet 
this  little  circumstance,  at  a  future  period, 
decided  the  issue  of  this  story.  War¬ 
ner  applied  deeply  to  the  wine  flaggon. 

“  Weariness  and  suffering  have  dazzled 
mine  eyes  and  wrecked  my  mind.  Sleep 
will  restore  all  to-morrow — ay,  to-mor¬ 
row  the  fool  Biddulf  will  be  leading  his 
vassals  against  the  robber’s  hold— ha  1 
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ha !  old  Edial  will  slack  the  sleuth- 
hound  !  while  this,  cunningly  used/’  he 
held  up  the  ring  exultingly,  “  shall  make 
the  whipped  Warner  able  to  place  his 
foot  on  prelates  and  on  peers  !’’’ 

We  willingly  close  the  scene  on  this 
dreadful  man,  and  proceed  with  the  tale. 

To  he  continued . 


from  <©Mtht0n. 


Out  of  the  old  fields  cometh  the  new  corn. 

Sir  E.  Coke. 

Curious  Letter  of  the  Duchess  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  to  King  James  the  First. 

May  it  pleas  your  Majestie, 

I  have  received  the  two  boxes  of  dried 
ploms  and  graps,  and  the  box  of  violatt, 
caks,  and  chickens  ;  for  all  which  I  most 
humbly  thank  your  Majestie. 

I  hope  my  Lord  Anan  *  has  tould  your 
Majestie,  that  I  did  mene  to  wene  Mall 
very  shortly.  I  wood  not  by  any  mens 
a-don  it,  till  I  had  first  made  your  Ma¬ 
jestie  acquainted  with  it  ;  and  by  reason 
my  cusen  Bret’s  boy  has  been  ill  of  latt, 
for  fere  shee  should  greeve  and  spyle  her 
milke,  maks  me  very  desiorous  to  wene 
her  ;  and  I  think  she  is  ould  enufe,  and 
I  hope  will  endure  her  wening  very  well; 
for  I  thinke  there  was  never  child  card 
less  for  the  brest  than  shee  dos  ;  so  1  do 
entend  to  make  trial  this  night  how  shee 
will  endure  it.  This  day  praying  for  your 
Majestie’s  health  and  long  life,  I  humbly 
take  my  leve. 

Your  Majestie’s 

Most  humble  Servant, 

R.  Buckingham. 


dFtue  ^rt£. 

SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

(Continued  from  p.  298.) 
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No.  11.  Portrait  of  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Turner,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 
J.  Howell. — Mr.  Howell  bids  fair  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  our  most  eminent  portrait- 
painters  ;  he  has  a  purity,  freedom  of 
handling,  and  chasteness  of  colouring, 
that  reminds  us  of  the  works  of  Lawrence  ; 
witness  his  two  portraits  No.  22,  and  No. 
108.  From  the  number  of  portrait- 
painters,  we  mean  the  younger  artists  who 
are  aspiring  to  fortune  and  fame,  only 
three  can  at  all  compete  with  him,  viz. 
Partridge,  Faulkner,  andRothwell. 

No.  75.  From  the  Grounds  of  Lord 


*  Tlie  person  intrusted  with  this  important 
commission  concerning  the  weaning  of  Mall, 
was  Sir  John  Murray  of  the  Bedchamber, 
created  Viscount  Annan  by  King  James. 


Yarborough,  Isle  of  Wight.  W.  R. 
Earl. — Mr.  Earl  has  rapidly  improved, 
and  promises  to  be  great  in  landscape¬ 
painting.  There  is  a  clearness  and  Cuyp- 
like  warmth  and  effect  in  his  present  pro¬ 
duction,  that  shows  he  has  studied  both 
nature  and  cotemporary  painting  with 
attention  and  success  ;  the  sky  is  parti¬ 
cularly  clear,  and  the  foreground  rich  and 
purely  handled.  No.  323.  Landscape , 
with  Children  fishing,  near  Eltham, 
Kent,  is  equally  good  in  every  respect, 
excepting  that  the  sky  is  rather  common¬ 
place,  and  raw  in  effect.  No.  205. 
Sketch  of  the  seat  of  Lord  Farnhorough , 
Bromley  Hill,  Kent ,  is  also  good. 

No.  125.  Part  of  Craddock's  Chapel 
and  Gateway  to  the  precincts  of  the 
Monastery,  at  Monmouth,  as  it  remain¬ 
ed  in  the  year  1706.  G.  Maddox. — 
There  cannot  be  anything  in  civilized  life 
more  agreeable  than  that  there  are  means 
of  preserving  to  our  sight  the  resemblance 
of  objects  which  otherwise  would  be  ob¬ 
literated  by  time,  whether  it  is  the  human 
face,  or  remains  of  architectural  struc¬ 
tures,  when  in  their  glory,  distinguished 
for  beauty  and  grandeur ;  and  we  are 
sure  the  antiquarian  and  admirer  of  such- 
scenes  as  the  one  now  preserved  by  Mr. 
Maddox,  will  feel  indebted  to  him  ;  it  is 
a  very  creditable  performance,  and  he 
cannot  do  better  than  continue  in  this  line 
of  painting,  for  such  subjects  are  inex¬ 
haustible  in  the  romantic  country  of 
Wales,  where  nature  adds  her  attractions 
to  the  remains  of  art.  This  picture  was 
sold  on  the  first  day. 

No.  86.  Exterior  of  ihe  Chapel  of 
the  Virgin  Church  of  St.  Pierre,  at 
Caen.  D.  Roberts. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  productions  which  we  have 
seen  from  Roberts  ;  the  light  and  shade 
are  judiciously  managed,  the  colouring 
rich,  and  the  picturesque  costume  of  the 
figures  gives  it  an  air  of  gaiety  and 
bustle. 

No.  97.  Debutante.  J.  Holmes. — -Re¬ 
presenting  Miss  Kemble  in  her  room, 
dressing  for  Juliet.  The  likeness  is  too 
flattering,  and  there  is  no  meaning  in  the 
picture,  while  its  execution  and  style 
dees  not  make  it  of  sufficient  value  as  a 
painting. 

No.  139.  Naples.  W.  Linton. — The 
artist  has  given  a  truly  classical  and  antique 
air  to  this  city,  with  great  clearness  of 
colouring  and  breadth  of  effect.  The 
figures  in  the  foreground  are  characteristic 
and  richly  painted,  and  what  is  better, 
more  correctly  drawn  and  neatly  executed 
than  was  the  habit  of  this  artist  before  he 
visited  Italy.  If  there  is  any  fault  to  find 
with  this  clever  picture,  it  is  the  harsh¬ 
ness  of  the  outline  against  the  sky. 
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Nos.  15 1  and  324.  The  Castle  of 
f Gandolfs ,  and  Lake  of  Albano,  Rome 
in  the  distance,  and  Gonoa,  by  the  same, 
are  alike  excellent. 

No.  131.  The  P iff erari  at  Christmas f 
in  Via  St.  Isidoro,  at  Rome.  A.  Aglio. 

• — Much  in  the  new  style  of  Wilkie,  and 
being  very  much  of  the  same  subject  as 
the  latter’s  Pilgrims  of  Calabria  at  the 
shrine  of  the  Virgin,  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  last  year.  Mr.  Aglio  is  a  pro¬ 
mising  artist. 

No.  143.  Interior  of  a  Polish  Syna¬ 
gogue  at  the  moment  when  the  Manu¬ 
script  of  the  Law  is  elevated  after  the 
portion  far  the  Day  has  been  read  to 
the  Congregation.  S.  A..  Hart.— Rem- 
brandtish  in  effect  of  light  and  shade,  but 
wanting  his  rich  and  magical  colouring. 
Although  Mr.  Hart’s  performance  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  yet  the  paintings  of  Rembrandt 
will  rise  in  our  imagination,  for  the  style 
is  so  similar,  and  the  subject  one  which 
that  painter  delighted  to  portray,  viz. 
interiors,  with  figures  of  Jews,  with  tur¬ 
bans  and  rich  dresses,  that  the  comparison 
cannot  but  be  drawn.  No.  337.  Study 
of  a  Rabbi,  by  the  same.. — A  small  head  : 
there  is  greater  richness  of  colour  here, 
and  it  is  quite  a  gem. 

No.  175.  Stage-struck  Hero.  W. 
Kidd. — Master  Snip,  instead  of  attending 
to  his  broad-cloth  and  needle,  has  taken 
to  reading  Shakspeare,  which  has  given 
him  a  great  itching  for  acting,  so  he  has 
mounted  the  shop-board,  the  sleeve-board 
for  a  sword,  thrust  through  his  side-poc¬ 
ket  ;  book  in  hand,  he  is  declaiming  to 
his  fellow  workmen,  to  the  astonishment 
of  one,  who  rests  the  red-hot  goose  and 
is  burning  his  work,  and  the  delight  of 
the  other,  who  is  applauding  -him  to  the 
echo,  while  the  frenzy  of  the  poor  hero  is 
likely  to  be  disturbed  in  no  very  enviable 
manner  by  the  master,  who  is  slyly  creep¬ 
ing  in,  with  a  most  choleric  countenance, 
ready  to  thrash  the  poor  presumptuous 
actor.  It  is  scarce  necessary  to  say  that 
it  is  a  very  laughable  production-. 

As  a  companion  to  the  above  we  notice 
No.  418.  Studying  Tragedy.  R.  Far¬ 
rier. —This  is  not  so  pleasing  as  Mr. 
Kidd’s  ;  a  female  is  studying  tragedy,  and 
so  deeply  is  she  inspired  with  the  feelings 
of  her  part,  that  she  is  unconscious  of  the 
destruction  she  is  committing  in  the  shape 
of  looking  glasses,  bottles,  smashing  a 
bonnet-box,  &c.  while  the  woman  dress¬ 
ing  her  hair  is  so  alarmed,  that  she  is 
burning  the  heroine’s  hair.  It  is  too 
highly  wrought,  and  borders  upon  the 
burlesque. 

No.  450.  Scene  from  Rob  Roy.  W. 
Kidd. — Representing  that  part  where  the 
Baillie  is  on  the  defensive  with  the  red- 


hot  poker,  and  in  truth  the  assailants  have 
need  to  be  shy  of  it,  for  Mr.  Kidd  has 
made  it  of  gigantic  dimensions,  and  of 
such  terrific  redness,  that  we  think  it 
would  alarm  even  the  Fire  King. 

No.  181.  Tarring  a  Vessel ,  Dart¬ 
mouth.  C.  R.  -Stanley.- — A  very  able 
and  excellent  painting.  C.  L  H. 


I  will  make  a  prlef  of  it  in  my  Note-book. 

M.  W.  of  Windsor, 

Crispin,  a  Day  after  the  Fair. — A 
laughable  little  incident  occurred  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
arrival  at  Oudenarde,  in  the  tribulation 
of  a  shoemaker,  ((  who  recounted  to  us, 
with  deep  chagrin,  and  considerable  pa¬ 
thos,  the  misfortunes  which  had  attended 
his  laborious  endeavours  to  get  a  sight 
of  the  great  English  General.  In  the 
first  place  he  had  made  a  holiday,  and 
dressed  himself  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  in 
honour  of  the  occasion,  and  had  left  home 
at  a  very  early  hour,  in  order  to  be  at 
the  place  where  he  had  been  informed 
that  his  grace  had  staid  all  night,  ere 
the  Duke  could  possibly  leave  it  in  the 
morning.  Thither  he  trudged  hastily, 
and  arrived  just  in  time  to  learn  the  mor¬ 
tifying  intelligence  that  the  Duke  was 
gone  to  inspect  some  fortified  place  a  few 
miles  off.  His  courage  was  yet  fresh, 
and  he  followed.  Gone  again  !  Which 
way  ?  To  Oudenarde — O,  all  is  now 
right,  that  is  where  the  troops  are  to 
assemble,  and  it  is  near  home.  Arrived 
at  Oudenarde  just  loo  late  to  catch  a  view 
there— but  the  soldiers  were  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  town,  and  the  general  was 
on  his  way  to  them.  “  Sure  of  him  at 
last — need  not  hurry  now— don’t  care 
about  the  troops — can  see  them  any  day 
at  home — and  a  review  is  a  capital  occa¬ 
sion  ;  the  general  having  to  stand  still 
all  the  time.”  But  poor  Crispin  was  not 
aware  that  we  were  merely  to  be  looked 
at,  as  we  were  drawn  up  by  the  road¬ 
side,  while  the  general  passed  along  the 
line.  So  that  when  he  arrived,  he  had 
the  misery  to  find  the  soldiers  filing  off 
to  their  quarters,  and  to  hear  that  the 
magnet  of  his  attraction  had  betaken  him¬ 
self  again  to  his  travelling  carriage,  in 
which  he  was  making  the  best  of  his 
way  to  dine  with  Louis  XV  III.  at 
Ghent.”  The  English  Army  in  France. 


MAHOMEDAN  FABLES. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

God's  Two  Thrones.  —  Mahomedan 
writers  say,  that  God  has  two  thrones; 
the  first  of  his  majesty  and  glory  ;  the 
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second  his  judgment-seat.  That  his  throne 
is  supported  by  8000  columns,  whose  sub¬ 
stance  and  value  is  unknown,  and  the 
ascent  to  it  contains  300,000  steps  ;  that 
between  each  step  there  is  a  distance  of 
300,000  years’  journey,  and  each  space 
full  of  angels  drawn  up  in  squadrons. 

The  black  and  white  Crow. — It  is 
affirmed  by  Mahomedan  scribes,  that 
crows  were  originally  white  till  Noah 
replaced  his  confidence  on  the  pigeon. 
But  the  more  general  opinion  is,  that  the 
Prophet,  desirous  of  propagating  his  views, 
called  the  very  white  crow,  and  delivered 
to  him  the  f  blessing  of  riches  ’  under  his 
right  wing,  and  the  4  curse  of  1 — e’  under 
his  left,  with  a  strict  injunction  to  cast  the 
first  on  the  believers,  and  the  other  on 
the  Christian  unbelievers,  but  the  unlucky 
crow  making  a  mistake,  cast  the  faithful 
the  curse  instead  of  the  blessing.  Hence 
the  Arabs,  in  caution,  say,  4  not  the  trust 
of  the  black  crow.’  And  the  English,  in 
derision,  4  He  shot  at  a  pigeon  and  killed 
a  crow.’  p. 


will  of  our  own,  if  we  are  not  thwarted 
and  thrust  aside  from  our  innocent  desires 
by  the  caprice  of  persons  older  than  our¬ 
selves,  is,  in  many  respects,  the  happiest 
epoch  of  human  existence.  Then  is  the 
sunshine  of  the  bosom,  the  first  vintage 
and  harvest  of  our  newly-acquired  senses 
of  perception  and  imagination,  before 
dear-bought  experience  has  convinced  us 
of  their  futility  and  hollowness.  It  is  the 
epoch,  in  which,  by  the  omnipotent  cha¬ 
racter  of  nature,  we  have  no  care  what 
we  shall  eat,  or  wherewithal  we  shall  be 
clothed.  But  all  is  provided  for  us  by  a 
superintendence  that  asks  no  aid  from 
ourselves,  and  in  which  we  have  no  par¬ 
ticular  of  consciousness.  Godwin. 

DERIVATION  OF  JARGON. 

Jargon  is  derived  from  Jergone  Chie- 
reco,  a  clergyman.  He  being  accustomed 
to  the  Latin  by  reason  of  his  occupation, 
spoke  in  an  unknown  tongue  to  the  illite¬ 
rate  as  a  confused  gibberish,  or  jargon, 
high-flown,  and  smattering.  b.  d. 


CARDS  OF  THE  POPISH  PLOT. 

(  For  the  Olio.) 

Continued  from  page  303. 

Ace  of  Diamonds — The  consult  at  the 
White  Horse  Taverne. 

Two  of  Diamonds — Ireland  and  Grove 
drawn  to  their  execution. 

Three  of  Diamonds — Ashby  received 
instruction  of  Whitebread  for  the  society 
to  offer  Sir  George  Wakeman  £10,000. 

Four  of  Diamonds — Whitebread  made 
Provintiall. 

Five  of  Diamonds— Severall  Jesuitts 
receiving  commissions  to  stir  the  people 
to  rebellion  in  Scotland. 

Six  of  Diamonds — Pickerin  executed. 

Seven  of  Diamonds  —  Sir  William 
Waller  burning  Popish  books,  images, 
and  reliques. 

Eight  of  Diamonds — The  consult  at 
Wild  House. 

Nine  of  Diamonds — Fenwick  at  Dover 
sending  students  to  St.  Omers. 

Ten  of  Diamonds — Gavan  informs  the 
fathers  of  the  affairs  in  Staffordshire. 

Knave  of  Diamonds — Pickerin  at¬ 
tempts  to  kill  the  King  in  St.  James’s 
Park. 

Queen  of  Diamonds — Mr.  Ieninso 
examined  by  ye  Privy  Councell. 

King  of  Diamonds — Mr.  Dugdale  in 
Staffordshire  reading  several  letters  re- 
lateing  to  the  Plott.  To  be  continued . 


HAPPINESS  OF  CHILDHOOD 
The  period  of  life  from  three  years  to 
ten,  if  we  are  kindly  treated,  if  we  are 
not  galled  with  the  iron  yoke  of  despotism, 
if  we  are  not  made  to  feel  that  we  have  a 


Custom#  of  Partem#  Countries. 


MARRIAGE  CEREMONY  OF  THE  ARMENIANS 
IN  TURKEY  AND  PERSIA. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  enlightened  na- 
tions  of  Europe,  that  in  those  barbarous 
countries  women  of  all  classes  and  de¬ 
nominations  are  debarred  from  the  sight 
of  men  ;  so  it  is  evident  this  rigorous  habit 
was  introduced  among  the  female  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Armenian  inhabitants  of 
those  countries  soon  after  their  trans¬ 
plantation  from  their  native  soil. 

In  cases  of  marriage,  the  parents  of  the 
intended  bride  and  bridegroom  meet  to¬ 
gether,  and  confer  on  the  subject ;  when, 
if  they  chance  to  agree,  the  mother  of  the 
intended  bridegroom  proceeds  to  visit  the 
intended  bride,  on  the  part  of  her  son, 
and  should  she  approve  of  her,  they  then 
repair  to  their  respective  abodes,  where 
they  go  through  the  ridiculous  ceremony 
of  tinging  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  in¬ 
tended  pair  with  myrtle  ;  after  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  which,  they  entertain  their 
friends  and  relations  with  a  cup  of  warm 
sherbet,  chiefly  composed  of  sugar,  water 
and  cardamons,  which  is  followed  by  an 
interchange  of  rings,  performed  with 
some  devotion  by  the  clergy.  When  the 
appointed  day  of  their  union  comes,  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  intended  match 
enrobe  them  in  clothes  of  magnificent 
splendour,  and  after  doing  so,  they  extol 
the  merits  of  the  intended  pair  in  terms 
of  most  exaggerated  praise  with  loud  vo¬ 
ciferation.  After  the  encomiums,  they 
convey  the  intended  bridegroom,  in  a 
large  circle,  to  the  mansion  of  his  intend- 
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ed  spouse,  holding  lighted  torches  in  their 
hands,  (for  in  Turkey  and  Persia  this 
ceremony  of  the  church  is  celebrated  at 
night  only),  from  whence  they  direct 
their  steps  to  the  church,  accompanied 
with  musical  instruments  of  discordant 
sounds. 

At  the  end  of  this  rite,  the  officiating 
priest,  muttering  a  benediction  over  it, 
gives  a  glass  of  wine  to  the  new  pair, 
which  they  drink  mutually  ;  after  the 
dispensation  of  which,  the  clergyman 
fastens  green  and  red  coloured  stuffs  (in 
shape  exactly  like  our  suspenders)  on  the 
breast  of  the  bridegroom,  in  a  right  an¬ 
gular  direction  from  one  over  another ; 
and  he,  in  the  meantime  suspends  on  the 
neck  of  the  bride  a  string  of  silk  threads, 
which  are  to  be  tied  together  three  days 
after  their  marriage.  Then  the  bells  of 
the  church  are  rung,  which  is  done  in 
publication  of  their  union,  because  they 
have  no  other  method  to  spread  such  re¬ 
ports  about  than  by  the  noise  of  the  bells 
in  those  countries.  As  soon  as  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  reach  the  gate  of  their 
house,  they  find  a  plate  of  porcelain 
placed  on  the  threshold  of  the  gate,  which 
the  bridegroom  treads  upon  and  reduces 
to  pieces,  in  illustration  of  his  having 
trampled  under  his  feet  the  head  of  Satan, 
by  forsaking  his  wicked  paths, — because 
they  are  of  opinion  that  celibacy  is  always 
guided  by  the  devil.  The  hall  is  deco¬ 
rated  with  every  kind  of  oriental  magni¬ 
ficence,  in  which,  when  they  enter,  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  stand  in  a  conspi¬ 
cuous  place,  when  a  band  of  bearded 
ecclesiastics  approach  and  congratulate 
them  on  their  happy  union  ;  after  which, 
the  crowd  follow  their  example.  Soon 
after  these  professions  of  joy  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  union,  the  mother  of  the 
bridegroom  steps  forward  and  takes  the 
bride  by  the  hand,  and  carries  her  in 
the  midst  of  her  female  companions  into 
another  apartment,  where  they  pass  three 
days  in  successive  merriment  and  joy  : 
so  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom  do  in 
their  quarter  too.  At  the  expiration  of 
this  period,  they  return  to  their  respective 
roofs  ;  and,  according  to  the  established 
custom  of  this  nation,  the  bride  is  then 
first  formally  delivered  over  by  her  pa¬ 
rents  to  the  impatient  bridegroom,— that 
is  three  days  after  the  solemnization  of  the 
nuptials. _ 

gnectrattamt. 

SrRIGHTLY  WHALES. 

i  An  extraordinary  shoal  of  whales,  to 
the  number  of  sixty  or  upwards,  made 
their  appearance  on  the  I6th  ultimo,  off 
Corran  Ferry,  Linnie  Loch,  and  continued 


for  some  time  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  inhabitants  rowed  out  in  boats,  with 
the  intention  of  driving  them  into  the 
Straits,  when  the  whales  became  quite 
outrageous,  leaping  several  yards  into  the 
air!  and  occasioning  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  appear 
like  a  boiling  cauldron.  Several  shots 
were  fired  at  them  without  any  apparent 
effect. 

REAL  HAVANNAH. 

The  following  laughable  parody  of 
Wallack’s  Love’s  Ritornella,  in  the  ‘  Bri¬ 
gand,’  was  sung  by  Harley  on  his 
benefit : 

Real  Havannah  ! 

Precious  cigar  ! 

Gentle  as  manna, 

Bright  as  a  star — • 

Pleasant  at  llreside, 

Cheery  on  road — 

Best  of  all  perfumes 
At  home  or  abroad. 

Real  Havannah  ! 

Puff  away  care — 

Blow  my  misfortunes 
Into  thin  air. 

Real  Havannah  ! 

O  who  would  dare 
Meerschaum  or  hookah 
With  thee  compare  ? 

When  thy  bright  tip 
Any  mortal  may  see. 

Thou  art  his  choice 
And  a  smoker  is  he. 

Real  Havannah,  &c. 

Real  Havannah  ! 

Prlmest  of  stuff. 

Sell  me  no  humbug, 

Vender  of  snuff — 

Think  not  on  me 

You  can  cut  any  jokes — - 
’Tis  Toper  Thomas 

Himself  who  now  Smokes. 

Real  Havannah  !  &c. 


ANOTHER  BATCH. 

Why  is  a  lady  of  weak  intellect  like  a 
part  of  a  word  ?  Because  she  is  a  silly - 
belle .  Another— Why  is  a  waiter  like  a 
blood  horse  ?  Do  you  give  it  up  ?- — Be¬ 
cause  he  runs  for  the  plate.  The  best  of 
all,  and  spick  and  span  new — Why  is 
Brighton  like  a  person  who  gets  all  he 
can,  and  keeps  what  he  gets  ?  Because  it 
is  a  sell- hsh  town. 


A  WATCH. 

A  watch  may  represent  the  mind  of  man. 
While  it  assures  him  his  life’s  a  span  ; 

The  wheels  its  powers,  the  balance  reason 
shows;  .... 

Thoughts  are  the  hands ,  declaring  how  it  goes. 
Conscience  the  regulator,  sets  it  right; 

The  chain  reflection— wind  up  every  night ; 
With  self-examination  as  the  key'. 

The  figured  dial-plate  your  heart  may  he  : 
Your  words  and  actions  best  its  goodness  prove. 
Then  strive  by  these  to  gainits  Maker's  love. 
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Wednesday,  May  26.  .  \ 

St.  Augustine.— High  Water  4 1  m  after  4  Morn  — 2 m  after  5  Aj'ter. 

St.  Augustine  — Oar  saint  mentioned  to-day  was  deputed  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great  to  be  the 
apostle  of  England.  He  landed  on  the  side  of  Kent  in  ,  and  converted  Ethel- 
bert,  the  powerful  king  thereof,  with  many  of  his  subjects.  St.  Augustine  after  a 
life  of  labour,  ended  his  days  a  d.  604. 

May  26  1827. — Expired  the  Rev.  Mark  Noble,  F.A.S.  Rector  of  Harming  in  Kent*  a  gentleman 
well  known  in  the  literary  world  as  an  industrious  compiler.  Residing  upon  his 
living,  he  had  leisure  sufficient  to  bring  forth  numerous  works,  Many  of  his 
writings  are  extremely  valuable  for  the  research  they  display,  as  may  be  seen  by 
consulting  his  Genealogical  Histories  of  the  present  Royal  Family  of  Europe,  the 
History  of  the  College  of  Arms,  and  the  continuation  of  Granger. 

Thursday,  May  27. 

St.  Bede. — Sun  rises  59 m  after  3 — sets  2 m  after  8. 

St.  Bede. — This  saint  is  said  to  have  been  a  prodigy  of  learning  and  piety,  and  is  Baid  also  to 
have  surpassed  8t.  Gregoryineloquer.ee.  The  Sonnet  written  upon  St.  Bede  by 
Wordsworth,  contains  the  following  lines  : — 

- - Sublime  recluse  ! 

The  recreant  soul,  that  dares  to  shun  the  debt 
Imposed  on  human  kind,  must  first  forget 
Thy  diligence,  thy  unrelaxing  use 
Of  a  long  life,  and,  in  the  hour  of  death. 

The  last  dear  service  of  thy  passing  breath.  • 

May  27,  1265.— Born  on  this  day,  the  eminent  Italian  poet,  Dante.  His  chief  work,  the  Co¬ 
media  Divina,  is  singular  in  its  kind,  both  as  to  plan  and  sentiment,  which  a’  e 
sublimely  wild  and  romantic,  often  satirical  and  severe ;  but  the  diction  and  har¬ 
mony  is  extremely  classical,  nervous,  and  poetical. 

Friday,  May  28. 

St,  Caranmas,  Martyr. — High  Water  2 nt  after  6  Morn— 2'  m  after  6  Aftern 

May  28,  1821. — Died  Charles  Alfred  Stothard,  son  of  Thomas  Stothard,  It. A.  This  eminent 
artist  and  antiquary  principally  employed  his  pencil  in  delineating  specimens  of 
ancient  costume,  and  similar  subjects,  which  were  most  congenial  to  his  predelic- 
tions  for  antiquarian  enquiry.  Of  this  description  is  his  Monumental  Effigies  of 
Great  Britain,  a  work  of  considerable  interest,  and  supplying  much  information. 
In  1819,  Mr-  S.  exhibited  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  his  drawings  from  the 
Bayeux  Tapestry,  accompanied  with  an  historical  memoir.  A  short  time  previous 
to  his  death,  he  had  contemplated  a  work  intended  to  Illustrate  the  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth.  The  calamitous  accident  that  prematurely  closed  the  career  of  this  talented 
artist  happened  as  follows : — While  copying  a  window  in  the  church  of  Bere  Fer¬ 
rers,  for  a  series  of  illustrations  of  the  County  of  Devon,  in  Lyson’s  Magna  Britan- 
nica,  the  ladder  on  which  he  stood  broke,  and,  failing  against  a  monument,  he  was 
killed  on  the  spot. 

Saturday,  May  29. 

St.  Maximinus. — Moon's  First  Quarter,  4 8m  after  10  Morning. 

Our  saint,  who  was  a  native  of  Poictiers,  was  admitted  to  holy  orders  in  332,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  defenders  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  Council  of 
Sardita  in  347.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  Poiton  in  349. 

May  29, 1643. — Died  Louis  XIII.  at  St.  Germain  en  Lay.  The  character  of  this  monarch  ma¬ 
nifested  that  propensity  to  be  governed  which  displays  weakness  of  the  heart, 
together  with  a  coldness  and  indifference  joined  to  a  melancholy  disposition,  which 
rendered  his  attachments  rather  the  effect  of  habit  than  of  affection,  and  inspired 
all  about  him  with  weariness  and  disgust.  One  of  his  principal  favourites  said  to 
a  friend,  “  How  unhappy  I  am  to  live  with  a  tnan  who  wearies  me  from  morning 
to  night.”  He  was  devout,  but  his  devotion  showed  itself  in  minute  observances, 
and  submission  to  his  confessor.  He  had  a  share  of  judgment  and  solid  sense,  and 
did  not  want  decision.  For  the  administration  of  justice  he  was  inclined  to  rigour, 
and  thence,  perhaps,  acquired  the  epithet  of  the  Just ,  though  some  ascribe  it  only 
to  the  circumstance  of  his  being  born  under  the  sign  of  the  Balance. 
Whit-Sunday,  May  30. 

Lessons  for  the  Day ,  lesson  13  chap.  Deut.  to  v.  18  $  2d  lesson  14  chap.  Acts  v  34  morn. 

- — II  chap.  Isaiah:  -  19  chap .  Acts  to  v .  21  even. 

St.  Walstan.  d  1016. — Sunrises  55m  after  3— sets  5  m  after  3. 

The  solemn  festival  of  Peutecost  or  Whitsuntide  was  instituted  to  commemorate 
the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  heads  of  the  Apostles,  in  tongues  as  it  were 
of  fire,  (Acts,  2,  3).  Pentecost  in  Greek  signifies  the  fiftieth,  it  being  the  fiftieth 
day  from  the  Resurrection.  It  is  also  called  Whitsunday,  from  the  Catechumens, 
wko  were  clothed  in  white ,  and  admitted  on  the  eve  of  this  Feast  to  the  Sacrament 
of  Baptism.  Verstegan  says,  it  was  antiently  called  Wied  Sunday,  i.  e.  Sacred 
Sunday,  for  wied  or  wived  signifies  sacred  in  the  old  Saxon. 

Monday,  May  31. 

St.  Cantius  and  others  martyrs.— High  Water  38 m  after  8  morn ■ — \bm  after  9  Aftern. 

May  31,  1821 — Expired  at  Cheshunt,  ie, t .  79,  Mr  Oliver  Cromwell.  This  gentleman  was  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  protector,  being  great  grandson  of  Henry,  his  fourth  son,  who 
was  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  and  M.P.  for  Cambridge.  Mr.  C.  was  the  author  of  a 
recent  work  entitled  Memoirs  of  the  Protector  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  his  sons  Ri¬ 
chard  and  Henry,  illustrated  by  original  letters  and  other  family  papers,  with 
portraits.  At  one  period  of  his  life  he  practised  as  a  solicitor,  but  of  late  years 
relinquished  all  professional  employment. 

Part  XXXIII.  with  four  Engravings ,  is  published  with  this  Number . 
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UN  DA  ; 

A  TRADITION  OF  TYROL» 


When  the  wanderer,  traversing  the 
beautiful  valley  called  the  Ortzhall,  in 
Tyrol,  has  passed  the  magificenl  waterfall 
of  Stuben,  and  the  path,  gradually  becom¬ 
ing  narrower  and  steeper,  winds  on  among 
detached  masses  of  rock,  sometimes  along 
fearful  abysses  on  the  one  hand,  and 
sometimes  beneath  immense  perpendicular 
walls  of  stone  on  the  other,  he  comes  to  a 
rude,  uncultivated  track,  where,  at  the 
foot  of  a  beetling  cliff,  overhanging  the 
foaming  torrent  of  the  impetuous  Ortz- 
bach,  there  is  a  cavern  almost  closed  by 
a  block  of  gigantic  magnitude.  Having 
squeezed  himself  with  difficulty  through 
the  narrow  aperture,  he  discovers  in  the 
interior,  which  is  nearly  choked  up  with 
rubbish,  seven  crosses  of  black  wood  ; 
and,  in  the  rock  forming  the  side  of  the 
cavern  are  to  be  seen  the  same  number  of 
crosses,  and  an  inscription  now  nearly 
obliterated,  cut  in  the  decayed  stone,  and 
bearing  the  stamp  of  very  high  antiquity. 
22— Vox..  V.  Y 


It  cost  me  cnsiderable  trouble  (o  make  out 
the  date  1198,  and  the  word  Unda.  The 
romantic  wildness  of  the  spot,  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  some  vast  convulsion,  and  the 
singular  situation  of  the  place  itself, 
together  with  these  symbols  apparently 
denoting  some  fatal  catastrophe,  excited 
my  curiosity  ;  but  neither  my  guide  nor 
any  of  the  persons  whom  I  met  with  could 
give  me  further  information  than  that  this 
was  the  burial-place  of  some  people  who 
had  been  killed  by  lightning.  The  travel¬ 
ler  in  these  parts  is  accustomed  to  memo¬ 
rials  of  such  accidents,  for  he  frequently 
meets  with  votive  tablets,  as  they  are 
called,  upon  which  is  to  be  seen  painted 
the  melancholy  story  of  one  who  has 
perished  by  the  fall  of  a  rock  or  a  tree, 
or  tumbled  down  a  precipice,  or  been 
drowned  by  the  sudden  swelling  of  some 
mountain  torrent.  I  conjectused,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  more  modern  crosses  might 
commemorate  an  event  of  this  kind  ;  but 
that  there  should  be  the  same  number 
hewn  in  the  rock  with  so  ancient  a  date 
and  a  long  superscription,  to  me  to  be 
sure  illegible,  piqued  my  curiosity,  and  I 
suspected  that  this  might  be  the  scene  of 
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some  great  catastrophe  or  other  remark- 
able  event. 

1  hoped  to  obtain  information  on  this 
subject  from  the  priest  at  the  parsonage 
of  the  contiguous  village  of  Solden, 
where  I  experienced  a  kind  reception, 
but  was  referred  to  the  archives  of  the 
neighbouring  hospice.  I  took  the  trou¬ 
ble  to  turn  over  the  not  very  copious 
collection  of  manuscripts,  and,  among 
several  legends,  I  met  with  the  following, 
which,  on  account  of  the  date,  the  name 
of  Unda,  and  (lie  popular  tradition,  I 
could  not  help  applying  to  this  rude  mau¬ 
soleum. 

When  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa 
kept  his  court  at  Wimpfen  on  the  Necker 
there  lived  at  that  place  Unda  von  Wan- 
gen,  an  orphan  adorned  with  all  the 
charms  of  youth,  beauty,  and  innocence 
Henry  ofNeiden,  one  of  the  first  nobles 
of  the  court,  saw  her  by  accident,  con¬ 
ceived  a  passion  for  her,  and  from  yhat 
moment  never  ceased  to  persecute  her 
with  his  importunities.  Peremptorily  as 
she  rejected  the  coarse  advances  of  the 
knight,  he  was  not  to  be  daunted.  One 
evening,  in  a  fit  of  inebriety,  he  penetra¬ 


ted  to  her  apartment,  and  would  have 
clasped  her  in  his  arms,  but,  slipping 
from  his  grasp,  she  darted  down  stairs 
with  the  speed  of  a  chased  deer.  The 
knight  followed,  but  his.  limbs  refused 
their  office  ;  he  fell  in  descending  the 
stairs ;  his  dagger,  being  displaced  by 
the  shock,  pierced  his  breast,  and  he  was 
found  weltering  in  his  blood.  The  weak, 
the  delicate  Unda,  was  accused  of  his 
murder.  The  emperor  was  enraged  at 
the  loss  of  his  favourite  ;  and  Unda,  who 
protested  her  innocence,  having  no  other 
witnesses  but  God  and  her  own  con¬ 
science,  was  doomed  to  die. 

Justice  seems  to  have  been  in  those 
days  tolerably  rapid  in  its  movements, 
and  to  have  begun  with  execution,  and 
finished  with  an  investigation  of  the 
alleged  crime.  On  this  point,  however, 
the  legend  merely  intimates  that  she  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  sentence.  At 
this  ceremony,  Frederic  of  Reifenstein, 
who  had  been  sent  to  the  emperor’s  court 
by  his  uncle,  the  bishop  of  Trent,  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  fair  Unda.  He 
was  captivated  by  her  beauty,  enchanted 
by  the  innocence  of  her  look  and  demean- 
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our,  and  deeply  affected  by  her  melan¬ 
choly  fate.  He  vowed^with'in  himself  to 
save  her.  But  a  few  hours  were  left  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  design.  He 
bribed  the  guards,  procured  the  keys  of 
the  prison  —  how,  my  legend  does  not 
explain-— and  at  midnight,  bore  off  the 
fainting  Unda,  who  imagined  that  she  was 
to  be  led  forth  to  die.  Consigning  her  to 
the  care  of  his  faithful  Bertram,  he  order¬ 
ed  him  to  convey  her  to  his  castle  of  Na- 
turns,  in  the  Vintschgau.  He  himself 
remained  for  some  time  at  court  as  if 
nothing  had  happened  ;  he  then  returned 
to  his  uncle,  and  flew  to  Naturns  to 
receive  the  thanks  of  the  lovely  Unda. 

Bertram  had  meanwhile  conducted  the 
lady  in  safety  to  the  castle,  and  delivered 
her  into  the  hands  of  the  aged  Buda,  who 
had  been  the  knight’s  nurse,  and  whose 
assiduous  attentions  and  kindness  dried 
her  tears  and  silenced  her  apprehensions. 
The  gratitude  which  she  felt  towards  her 
deliverer  was  soon  changed  by  the  old 
woman’s  praises  of  her  master  into  a 
warmer  feeling.  Frederic  arrived.  My 
legend  says  not  a  word  about  raptures, 
or  love  ;  nor  is  it  till  seven  years  after¬ 
wards  that  I  find  Unda  again  mentioned 
as  a  wife  and  the  mother  of  several 
blooming  children. 

This  brings  us  to  the  precise  period 
when,  Pope  Urban  III.  having  died  of 
fright  and  grief  on  receiving  the  melan¬ 
choly  tidings  of  the  conquest  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  bv  the  great  Sultan  Saladin,  his  suc¬ 
cessor  Celestine  III.  summoned  all  the 
princes  of  the  West  to  the  rescue  of  the 
holy  city  from  the  hands  of  the  Infidels. 
The  kings  of  England  and  France,  with 
the  bravest  of  their  nobles,  and  the  great 
emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa,  at  the  head 
of  the  flower  of  German  chivalry,  obeyed 
the  call.  Reifenstein,  with  his  men-at- 
arms,  prepared  to  join  the  latter.  Unda, 
bathed  in  tears  and  filled  with  sinister  pre¬ 
sentiments,  strained  her  husband  to  her 
bosom.  He  commended  her  and  his 
children  to  the  care  of  the  Almighty  and 
of  his  trusty  castellan,  Ulric  of  Gruns- 
berg,  tore’  himself  from  her  embrace, 
mounted  his  charger,  hastened  to  Meran, 
and  with  many  of  the  neighbouring  gen¬ 
try  joined  the  main  army  on  the  Austrian 
frontiers.  He  assisted  to  strike  terror 
into  the  Greeks,  participated  in  the  giory 
of  the  victory  over  the  Seldjukes,  was 
engaged  in  the  storming  of  Acre,  entwin¬ 
ed  his  brow  with  laurels,  and  bore  seve¬ 
ral  scars  as  tokens  of  his  valour. 

Not  far  from  the  spot  where  the  cold 
waters  of  the  Cydnus  had  well  nigh 
caused  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
the  emperor  Frederic  perished  by  impru¬ 
dently  bathing  in  the  equally  cold  and 


impetuous  Saleph.  His  second  son,  of 
the  same  name,  conducted  the  troops  fur¬ 
ther  into  the  Holy  Land,  and  look  part  in 
the  siege  of  Acre,  where  many  soldiers 
and  persons  of  distinction  fell.  Our  Fre¬ 
deric’s  brave  band  too  was  reduced  to  a 
very  small  number,  and,,  as  the  discord 
which  divided  the  princes  and  the  army 
prevented  furtherl  progress,  he  prepared, 
just  at  the  moment  of  the  arrival  of  a 
fresh  body  of  warriors,  to  return  to  his 
country  and  to  bis  family. 

Unda  lived  meanwhile  in  close  retire¬ 
ment  in  the  castle  of  Naturns,  and  shed 
many  bitter  tears  on  account  of  her  belov¬ 
ed  consort,  attending  mass  twice  a  day, 
and  offering  up  ardent  prayers  to  heaven 
for  the  speedy  return  of  her  beloved  Fre¬ 
deric.  Ulric  taught  the  boys  to  ride  in 
the  castle-yard,  while  the  lady  Unda  in¬ 
structed  the  girls  in  the  innermost  bower, 
and  thus  the  time  passed  slowly  and  sadly 
away. 

Or.  the  festival  of  St.  Corbinian,  Unda, 
in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  repaired  to  Mais, 
and,  after  performing  her  devotions  in 
the  chapel  dedicated  to  that  saint,  rested 
herself  in  the  shade  of  the  lofty  chesnut- 
tree  which  overhung  it,  contemplating, 
beside  the  solitary  spring,  the  beautiful 
prospect  presented  by  the  surrounding 
country.  Meek  and  pious  as  she  was, 
Unda  nevertheless  had,  unknown  to  her¬ 
self,  a  most  malignant  foe.  Hertngard, 
the  wife  of  Rudolph  of  Vilenzano,  had 
once  cherished  hopes  of  obtaining  the  hand 
of  Frederic.  He  preferred  Unda,  and 
Hermgard,  in  despair,  united  herself  with 
Rudolph,  with  whom  she  led  a  miserable 
life.  She  accused  Unda  as  the  author  of 
her  wretchedness,  conceived  the  bitterest 
hatred  against  her,  and  vowed  signal 
revenge.  The  tidings  of  her  happiness 
only  served  to  strengthen  this  vile  passion., 
which  was  continually  receiving  fresh  food 
from  her  own  unfortunate  situation.  Her 
dark  spirit  did  not  meditate  murder  ;  she 
sought  a  species  of  revenge  of  slower  but 
equally  fatal  operation  ;  she  wished  to 
enjoy  the  gratification  of  seeing  her  haled 
rival  pining  under  a  protracted  decay. 
Long  had  she  waited  for  an  opportunity  : 
the  favourable  moment  seemed  now  to 
have  arrived.  She  too  had  gone  on  the 
same  day  to  Mais,  not  indeed  to  perform 
religious  duties  :  but,  inquisitive  respect¬ 
ing  every  movement  of  U  nda  s,  she  had 
gained  information  ot  her  intended  joui- 
ney,  and  it  was  only  on  such  an  occasion 
that  she  could  see  her,  for  Ulric  cautious¬ 
ly  guarded  the  entrance  to  Naturns,  and 
his  mistress  never  ventured  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  castle. 

With  syren  look  and  speech  she  ap¬ 
proached  ’the  pious  pilgrim,  whom  Ulric 
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had  been  prevented  by  illness  from 
attending:  she  was  overjoyed  at  having 
at  last  an  opportunity  of  making  the  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  of  the  noble  lady  of 
Reifenstein,  described  herself  as  a  juve¬ 
nile  playmate  of  her  Frederic’s,  pretended 
that  she  had  at  home  a  palmer,  who  had 
brought  news  from  the  Holy  Land,  and 
invited  her  to  call  as  she  returned  at  the 
castle  of  Thursteis,  situated  near  the  high¬ 
road.  The  virtuous  Unda,  suspecting  no 
harm,  and  burning  with  desire  to  question 
the  palmer,  who  had  perhaps  seen  her 
husband,  accepted  the  invitation,  on  which 
Hermgard  parted  from  her  with  an  hypo¬ 
critical  embrace  and  a  triumphant  heart. 

After  the  pilgrim  had  finished  her  devo¬ 
tions,  and  fulfilled  her  vow  by  founding 
a  yearly  mass  at  the  shrine  of  the  saint, 
she  hastened  with  her  Bertha,  an  infant 
two  years  of  age,  to  her  new  friend,  im¬ 
patient  for  the  wished-for  tidings.  The 
lady  of  Vilenzano  met  her  with  demons¬ 
trations  of  joy  in  the  court-yard,  conduct¬ 
ed  her  into  the  castle,  and  promised  to 
introduce  her  to  the  palmer.  Scarcely 
had  Unda  entered  with  a  heart  throbbing 
with  expectation,  when  Hermgard  sud¬ 
denly  changed  her  tone. 

“  Have  I  thee  in  my  power  at  last, 
traitress,”  cried  she,  inflamed  with  rage  ; 
“  have  I  thee  in  my  power  at  last  to  sa¬ 
tiate  my  long  suppressed  revenge  !  Many 
years  of  sorrow  and  sadness  have  I  passed  ; 
it  is  now  thy  turn  to  pass  as  many.  A 
slow  poison  shall  consume  thy  life,  and 
despair  shall  be  thy  lot !  Now  chuse  be¬ 
tween  the  death  of  this  infant,”  she  had 
meanwhile  caught  up  the  child,  and 
pointed  a  dagger  to  its  breast — <f  or  an 
oath  from  which  no  priest  shall  release 
thee,  never  more  to  embrace  thy  husband, 
but  to  repulse  him  from  thy  heart,  that 
thou  mayst  experience  in  thy  turn  the  tor¬ 
ture  which  thou  hast  prepared  for  me. 
Chuse— swear — or  thy  child  has  not  ano¬ 
ther  moment  to  live.” 

Vain  were  the  prayers  and  entreaties  of 
the  half  fainting  Unda  to  be  spared  the 
cruel  oath ;  maternal  affection  finally 
overcame  every  other  feeling.  “  Hold  !” 
cried  she  to  her  tormentor,  who  had 
already  raised  her  arm  to  strike — “  hold, 
1  will  swear.”  Upon  the  host,  which  a 
confederate  of  the  wretch,  in  the  habit  of 
a  priest,  handed  to  her,  she  swore  a  hor¬ 
rid  oath,  which  was  (o  embitter  all  her 
joys,  to  destroy  the  happiness  of  her  whole 
life. 

“  Now,”  said  Hermgard  to  her,  with 
a  malicious  sneer,  ft  now  mayst  thou 
enjoy  if  thou  canst  the  society  of  thy  lov¬ 
ing  husband,  who  is  not  far  off — such  at 
least  is  the  message  which  the  pious  pal¬ 
mer  was  to  bring  thee  ;  for  the  same  ship 


conveyed  them  both  from  the  Holy  Land 
to  Cyprus,  where  Reifenstein  was  detained 
for  some  time.  Thou  mayst  now  return 
to  thy  castle  as  soon  as  thou  wilt.”  With 
these  words  she  conducted  Unda,  more 
dead  than  alive,  into  the  fore-court,  where 
an  old  servant  who  had  attended  the  lady 
on  her  pilgrimage,  was  waiting  for  her. 
Silent,  and  scarcely  conscious  of  what 
was  passing  around  her,  she  arrived  at 
the  castle,  clasping  little  Bertha  closely 
to  her  bosom,  as  if  apprehensive  lest  she 
should  be  again  snatched  from  her  em¬ 
brace. 

Frederick  had  meanwhile  arrived  at  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  which  king  Guy,  on 
being  driven  from  Jerusalem,  had  pur¬ 
chased  of  the  English  monarch  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion.  A  gloomy  presentiment 
urged  him  to  hasten  his  departure,  but  he 
was  obliged  to  stay  against  his  will,  in 
compliance  with  the  especial  desire  of  the 
king  and  Lusignan,  by  whom  he  was 
held  in  the  highest  esteem.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  man  cannot  always  act  according  to 
the  impulse  of  his  feelings.  Circumstances 
often  interpose  an  insuperable  barrier, 
and  permit  him  to  advance  only  step  by 
step,  at  a  time  when  the  most  ardent  wish 
of  his  heart  would  impel  him  to  an  eagle’s 
speed. 

At  length  he  embarked  and  soon  arri¬ 
ved  at  Rome,  where  he  had  letters  to  de¬ 
liver  to  Pope  Celestine  III.  and,  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  blessing  of  his  holiness,  he 
set  out  for  Tyrol.  He  flew  through 
Italy,  had  already  passed  Meran  and 
Partschins,  and  once  more  beheld  the 
turrets  of  his  castle,  while  his  heart 
throbbed  vehemently  at  the  idea  of  meet¬ 
ing  once  more  the  beloved  objects  whom 
he  had  left  behind. 

Two  months  had  elapsed,  and  the 
future  presented  itself  to  Unda’s  imagi¬ 
nation  in  darker  and  still  darker  colours. 
The  fearful  hope  had  stifled  in  her  bosom 
every  emotion  of  joy,  and  tears,  bitter 
tears,  which  she  had  once  shed  only  on 
account  of  her  husband’s  absence,  were 
now  wrung  from  her  by  the  thought  of 
a  meeting  equally  desired  and  dreaded. 
For  days  together  she  would  sit  silent 
in  her  bower,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
distant  horizon  or  pursuing  the  winding 
course  of  the  Adige,  where  every  wTave 
hurrying  past  to  return  no  more  was  an 
emblem  of  her  happiness  which  had  fled 
for  ever.  Thus  was  she  one  day  seated, 
her  head  supported  on  her  hand,  when  a 
cloud  of  dust  appeared  in  the  distance  ; 
it  approached  nearer,  in  the  direction  of 
the  castle  ;  she  recognized  the  plume  and 
scarf  of  her  husband  ;  she  rushed  down 
the  staircase  ;  overpowered  by  her  emo¬ 
tions,  and  forgetting  the  terrific  oath. 
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she  sank  swooning  into  the  arms  of  her 
beloved  Crusader. 

The  first  moment  of  returning  con¬ 
sciousness  brought  with  it  the  recollection 
of  her  heinous  offence.  With  a  shriek 
of  anguish  she  tore  herself  from  his  bosom, 
all  the  horrors  of  her  violated  oath  burst 
upon  her  soul,  and  she  felt  herself  loaded 
with  a  curse  from  which  she  could  never 
more  be  relieved.  She  fled  to  her  most 
retired  chamber,  locked  the  door,  and 
tore  her  hair  and  wrung  her  hands  in  an 
agony  of  despair.  It  was  not  till  she  had 
thus  passed  two  days  that,  exhausted  in 
mind  and  body,  she  listened  to  the  en¬ 
treaties  of  her  husband  soliciting  admit¬ 
tance,  and  made  him  acquainted  with 
the  horrible  story.  There  he  stood,  pale, 
gnashing  his  teeth  with  rage,  shuddering 
at  the  artifices  of  malice,  thunderstruck, 
as  well  at  his  own  misfortune,  as  to  be¬ 
hold  in  the  wife  of  his  bosom  an  alien 
and  a  criminal  laden  with  the  guilt  of 
perjury.  No  language  can  describe 
Unda’s  despair.  Here  the  husband  whom 
she  had  been  forced  to  renounce  for  ever 
—-there  the  idea  of  her  soul  doomed  be¬ 
yond  reprieve  to  eternal  perdition — over¬ 
powered  her  senses,  and  chilled  every 
drop  of  blood  in  her  veins.  For  a  whole 
week  she  layr,  sometimes  in  speechless 
stupor,  sometimes  in  frightful  convul¬ 
sions  ;  till  one  evening  she  secretly  put 
on  a  hair  garment,  and  fled  from  the  scene 
of  her  former  happiness,  forsaking  hus¬ 
band,  children,  all,  and  pursued  by  the 
keenest  pangs  of  remorse  for  her  supposed 
crime. 

She  proceeded  to  the  Carthusian  con¬ 
vent  of  Schnalls,  and  poured  forth  the 
sorrows  of  her  heart  into  the  bosom  of 
the  reverend  prior  \  but  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  give  her  absolution.  “  Go, 
my  daughter,”  said  he,  kindly  to  her, 
while  the  tears  trickled  down  the  deep 
furrows  in  his  cheeks  and  fell  upon  his 
venerable  beard,  “go  and  expiate  thy 
sins  with  patience  and  resignation^;  I 
have  not  the  power  to  absolve  thee.  Seek 
a  solitary  place,  and  in  fasting  and  prayer 
reconcile  thyself  with  God.  In  a  few 
years.  Heaven  may  perhaps  give  thee  a 
sign  whether  thou  mayst  venture  to  throw 
thyself  at  the  feet  of  his  holiness  and  to 
implore  pardon.”  After  wanaering  for 
some  time  in  the  wild  valleys  of  the 
neighbouring  country,  she  at  length 
reached  the  dreary  tract  of  the  upper 
Ortzthai :  there  she  found  a  spacious 
cavern,  in  which  she  built  a  small  cha¬ 
pel  of  stone  ;  this  she  made  her  abode, 
moss  her  couch,  and  roots  and  herbs  her 
only  food. 

The  fame  of  her  piety  soon  spread 
abroad.  She  was  reverenced  like  a  be¬ 


neficent  divinity  by  the  whole  country. 
She  expressed  the  juice  of  flowers  and 
plants  and  cured  the  sick  ;  she  carried 
peace  and  consolation  into  every  dwel¬ 
ling  ;  and  whoever  needed  her  assistance 
had  only  to  apply  to  the  pious  recluse. 
But  for  her  own  heart  there  was  no  peace, 
no  consolation,  and  the  tormenting 
thought  of  the  curse  that  lay  upon  her 
soul  haunted  her  incessantly. 

Her  husband  had  meanwhile  employed 
all  possible  means  to  find  out  his  lost 
Unda  :  he  explored  all  Tyrol,  with  the 
exception  of  that  solitary  spot,  without 
discovering  any  traces  of  her.  He  vowed 
vengeance  against  Hermgard,  but  was 
spared  the  trouble  of  executing  it,  for  she 
died  miserably,  and  in  the  agonies  of 
remorse,  in  consequence  of  the  ill-treat¬ 
ment  of  her  brutal  husband. 

To  be  continued - 


cf  a  ISraften  Heart. 

(  For  the  Olio.) 


TO  H - 

EFFUSION  FIRST. 

Let  me  not  blench  thy  beauty’s  bloom 
With  these  fond  lays  of  mine, 

I.  would  not  shade  thy  brow  with  gloom, 
Not  even  to  be  thine. 

For,  oh,  thou,  sweet!  I  love  thee  so, 
That  f  could  almost  bear 

To  see  thee  to  another  throw 
The  heart  that  I  would  share. 

And  I  could  live,  despised,  forgot. 

And  all  contented  he; 

Ay,  bless  with  fervent  prayer  my  lot. 

If  it  brought  peace  to  thee ! 

If  I  could  know  that  rare 
And  chosen  heart  of  thine 

From  grief  was  free,  I  should  not  care 
Much  what  became  cf  mine. 

Oh,  let  it  smoulder  then  away. 

Or  rot  amul  the  grave  ; 

Above  it  let  the  light  winds  play, 

The  dark  grass  wave.  W.  M, 


TO  H - . 

EFFUSION  SECOND. 

Oh,  heart  has  never  feit 
What  mine  has  felt  for  thee; 
Such  sorrow  mingled  with 
Such  high  felicity. 

Sorrow  that  would  have  riven 
A  common  mortal’s  breast, 

And  joys  like  those  which  heaven 
Bestows  upon  the  blest. 

My  heart  is  trembling  now 
At  its  too  fond  desires, 

And  weeps  amid  the  glow 
Of  its  loo  ardent  fires. 

My  eyes  are  wet  with  tears, 
Falling  so  silently 
And  pensive,  1  scarce  deem 
That  they  can  fall  for  thee. 

Perhaps  the  influence 
Of  yonder  placid  sky. 

Doth  calm  the  throb  intense, 

And  softens  the  sad  sigh. 
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Perhaps  that  heavenly  power, 

That  tempers  the  chill  air 
To  the  shorn  lamb,  doth  shower 
A  balm  on  my  despair. 

Yet  not  for  me  it  comes, 

Nor  for  a  thought  of  mine  ; 

For  my  sake  ? — no,  it  falls — 

It  only  falls  for  thine. 

Alas!  in  me  there  dwells 
Too  much  of  wrong  with  love , 

For  my  poor  heart  to  claim 
A  solace  from  above. 

But  yet  for  thee  I  feel 
A  solace  has  been  given  ; 

For  thy  pure  thoughts  can  steal 
The  dew  and  balm  from  heaven. 

(To  be  continued .)  .  W.M. 


MOSAIC  GEOLOGY. 

BY  J.  F.  PENNIE,  ESQ. 

For  the  Olio . 


Various,  and  often  totally  opposite  as 
light  to  darkness,  have  been  the  theories 
of  the  earth’s  formation  ;  which,  from 
time  to  time,  amused  and  puzzled  the 
learned  world.  Burnet,  Woodward, 
Scheuchrer,  Whiston,  Playfair,  Hutton, 
Antonio  Lazzaro,  Werner,  Welch,  and 
lastly  Penn,  who  proudly  styles  himself 
the  Mosaic  Geologist,  with  several 
others,  have  published  different  systems, 
or  endeavoured  to  erect  new  ones  from 
the  ruins  of  two  opposite  theories  which 
they  have  overthrown.  We  shall,  how¬ 
ever,  for  want  of  room,  confine  our  re¬ 
marks  wholly  to  the  two  late  systems  pub¬ 
lished  by  Welch  and  Penn,  both  pro¬ 
fessing,  though  at  direct  variance  with 
each  other,  to  be  founded  on  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  crea¬ 
tion. 

The  theory  of  Mr.  Welch  is  as  follows 
— -we  use  his  own  words: — ff  I  beg  leave 
to  assume,  that,  by  the  power  and  word 
of  the  Almighty  by  agency  of  fire,  a 
union  of  the  gases  was  effected  and  which 
in  a  slate  of  nebula ,  uniting,  formed  a 
globe  of  water,  of  much  larger  dimensions 
than  the  present  earth,  with  its  seas,  now 
only  encompassing  our  shores.  These 
gases  contained  and  combined  all  the  pro¬ 
per  principles  of  future  matter;,  it  being 
found  that  the  elementary  principles  even 
of  the  metals  is  gas,  and  that  by  chemical 
process  a  variety  of  matter  may  be  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  sea,  the  water  of  which 
may  be  converted  into  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  and  those  gases  reunited,  will 
again  produce  the  same  quantity  of  water. 
Now  a  globe  of  water  thus  formed  became 
the  emporium,  or  grand  magazine  ;  a 
union  of  stony  particles  probably  then 
t?ok  place,  which  when  they  became  spe¬ 
cifically  heavier  than  the  water,  descended 
from  every  part  to  the  centre,  and  formed 


a  nucleus,  whilst  the  stony  particles  in 
their  descent  obtained  from  the  diurnal 
motion  the  form  of  a  spheriod,  and  to 
which  law  all  matter  uniting  is  subjected.” 

“  The  nucleus  being  of  a  nature  suited 
to  marine  vegetation,  plants  were  by  the 
creative  power  of  the  Deity  first  pro¬ 
duced,  suited  to  the  want  of  testaceous  and 
crustaceous  animals.  From  these  sources, 

I  presume,  the  earth  received  its  gradual 
increase,  that  in  proportion  as  vegetables 
and  animals  have  been  produced,  the 
layers  or  strata  have  been  formed,  and  the 
waters  lessened  ;  and  that  in  the  process 
of  time,  the  earth  approached  towards  the 
surface,  when  the  long  confined  volcanic 
matter  acquired  a  force  superior  to  the 
resisting  external  pressure,  burst  the 
hitherto  unbroken  globe,  raised  the  conti¬ 
nents  with  the  mountains,  producing  vari¬ 
ous  phenomena  ;  also  that  a  progressive 
work  will  continue,  until  vegetables,  with 
animals,  cease  to  exist,  and  time  shall  be 
no  more.” 

This  hypothesis  appears  to  be  a  kind  of 
union  with  the  Wernerian  and  Huttonian 
systems,  and  in  some  points  similar  to  that 
of  Antonio  Lazzaro,  wdio  finding  that 
Santorini  had  been  elevated  froiti  the  sea 
by  a  volcano,  imagined  that  the  whole 
phenomena  of  the  creation  might  be 
easily  accounted  for  in  the  same  way,  by 
lifting  all  the  continents  from  the  ocean 
with  the  help  of  expansion,  caused  by  the 
central  heat,  which  he  thought  would  also 
clearly  explain  the  yet  inexplicable  ap=, 
pearance  of  bodies  now  far  remote  Irom  the 
sea,  the  situations  of  which  were  once  most 
undoubtedly  submarine. 

As  far  as  geology  has  yet  penetrated, 
this  system  does  not  hold  good,  because 
those  rocks  termed  primary  contain  no 
remains  of  organization,  nor  can  the  pro* 
perties  with  which  marine  shells  are  form¬ 
ed  be  discovered  in  them  by  chemical 
analysis;  transition,  rocks  being  the 
lowest  in  which  any  thing  like  fossil 
remains  of  animal  or  vegetable  substances 
are  found.  ’Tis  true  D’Aubison  asserts 
that  he  discovered  in  some  of  those  rocks 
hitherto  denominated  primitive,  among 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  organic 
remains  ;  but  this  is  not  sufficient  autho¬ 
rity  on  which  to  ground  a  theory,  much 
less  to  support  it.  Yet  it  must  be  allow¬ 
ed  that  there  is  far  greater  plausibility 
about  this  hypotheses  of  Mr. Welch,  than 
about  any  we  yet  have  seen.  But  it  is 
not  its  agreement,  or  disagreement  with 
geological  facts  which  we  have  now  to 
examine,  but  its  affinity,  or  to  use  part  of 
its  title-page,  its  “  union  with  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creation .” 

“  When  ages,  or  more  distant  periods, 
of  time continues  Welch,  had  rolled. 
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away,  and  depositions  had  increased,  so 
as  to  approach  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
Jehovah  appeared,  as  recorded  by  Moses, 
And  God  said  let  the  waters  be  gather¬ 
ed  together  into  one  place— and  let  the 
dry  land  appear.  And  it  was  so,’  &c. 
Moses  still  noblv  supports  the  omnipo¬ 
tence  of  Deity.  Then  we  have  a  descrip¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Welch  of  the  event.  <e  The 
rocks  rent  asunder ! — the  islands  rose  out 
of  the  abyss  !— the  mountains  were  then 
brought  forth  ! — the  Alps,  the  Andes,  the 
Cotopaxi,  with  the  Chimborazo,  lifted 
their  lofty  heads  above  the  clouds.  The 
sea,  as  if  affrighted,  suddenly  withdrew 
to  the  caverns  beneath  the  deep  !’* 

If  this  be  not  a  downright  contradiction 
in  terms  to^  instead  of  a  union  with 
Moses,  then  we  know  not  what  can  be 
termed  contradiction.  Here  is  first  a 
tedious  process  of  ages,  “or  more  distant 
periods  of  time,”  slowly  going  on  for  the 
formation  of  the  world  ;  whereas  God, 
according  to  Moses,  created  the  Heavens 
as  well  as  the  Earth  with  light  also — 
and  that  in  one  day  !  for  at  the  end  of 
the  first  day  night  came.  How  light 
could  depart  and  night  come  before  there 
was  any  sun  created  we  cannot  conceive, 
nor  will  any  theory  or  exposition  explain; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  Moses  declares  that 
the  light  was  called  day,  and  the  dark¬ 
ness  night ,  on  the  first  day,  although  the 
two  great  lights  made  to  rule  over  the 
day  and  over  the  night,  were  not  “  set 
in  the  firmament  of  heaven”  till  the 
fourth  day. 

It  is  worse  than  useless  for  Welch  to 
pretend,  in  defence  of  his  system,  that  the 
six  days  is  only  a  “  figurative  manner  of 
expression  relative  to  the  Dveity,  with 
whom  is  neither  beginning  of  days  or  end 
of  years,”  nor  that  the  six  days  by  the 
same  historian  are  called  one,  in  the  2nd 
chapter  and  4th  verse,  or  that  the  days 
and  weeks  in  the  book  of  Daniel  “  allude 
to  long  and  distant  periods  because,  in 
the  first  place,  this  professes  to  be  history, 
not  prophecy;  and  because,  in  the  se¬ 
cond  place,'  Moses  positively  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  assigns  each  portion  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty’s  work  of  creation  to  its  respec¬ 
tive  ‘day , — ay,  and  a  day  of  so  many 
hours  caused  by  the  diurnal  motion  of 
the  globe;  for  at  the  end  of  each  day’s 
labour,  he  constantly  asserts  that  the 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first, 
second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
days.  This  is  so  expressly  pointed  out, 
so  regularly  repeated  throughout  the 
whole  week,  and  the  seventh  day  named 
as  a  day  of  resi  to  answer  the  Lawgiver’s 
design  of  establishing  the  Hebrew  Sab¬ 
bath,  that  it  is  totally  impossible  to  get 
over  it  in  any  way,  or  by  any  explana¬ 


tion,  mode  or  figure,  of  speech  in  any 
language.  So  that  unless  Mr.  Welch 
could  get  these  distinct  days,  with  then- 
repetitions  of  ‘‘evening  and  morning” 
erased  from  the  text  of  Moses,  or  clearly 
prove  them  to  be  glosses  or  interpolations, 
his  theory  instead  of  being  in  “  unison,” 
will  ever  be  at  complete  variance  with 
that  historian’s  account. 

Again — it  so  happens,  according  to 
Moses,  that  it  was  not  till  the  fifth  day 
that  the  waters  brought  forth  abundantly, 
for  on  that  day  it  was  that  “  God 
created  great  whales,  and  every  living 
thing  that  moveth ,  which  the  waters 
brought  forth  abundantly  after  their  kind. 
And  God  blessed  them,  saying,  he  fruit¬ 
ful  and  multiply,  and  fill  the  waters 
in  the  seas.”  Whereas  the  earth  was 
not  only  created  previous  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  deep,  but  had  brought  forth 
grass,  “  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the 
fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  its  kind.” 

What  then  becomes  of  Mr.  Welch’s 
theory  of  a  nucleus ,  of  testaceous  and 
crustaceous  animals,  from  whom  the  earth 
received  its  gradual  increase  with  its 
layer  or  strata,  successively  formed  of 
depositions,  by  which,  in  the  progress  of 
time  it  approached  towards  the  surface  of 
the  surrounding  ocean.  Moses  made  a 
much  more  expeditious  business  of  ii. 
He  says  “  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  at  the  same  time,  and  on  the 
first  day.”  “  By  the  heavens,”  says  Mr. 
Welch,  “I  understand  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  with  our  planetary  system.”  Ay, 
and  the  stars  also  to  boot,  it  seems, 
“  those  glorious  orbs  that  surround  us, 
and  fill  the  wide  expanse.” 

Is  there  any  consistency  we  would  ask 
in  such  a  theory  as  this  ?  The  earth  it 
appears  was  unknown  periods  (if  Mr. 
Welch  be  correct)’ in  its  gradual  forma¬ 
tion,  while  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and 
even  the  unknown  myriads  of  stars,  start¬ 
ed  all  at  once  into  existence,  there  hav¬ 
ing  been  no  matter  previous  to  Mr. 
Welch’s  gases  created  ;  dreary  solitude 
reigning  till  then  with  the  Omnipotent 
through  all  the  unbounded  regions  of 
everlasting  space,  and  the  inconceivable 
periods  of  eternity  !  But  surely  if  the 
earth  were  so  many  ages  forming  from 
beds  of  cockles,  periwinkles,  limpets,  and 
oysters — the  moon,  and  all  the  planets  of 
our  system,  from  their  apparent  analogy, 
must  have  had  an  equal  or  superior  length 
of  time,  according  to  their  several  mag¬ 
nitudes  ;  for  their  successive  generations 
of  sea-weeds  and  shells,  before  they  could 
receive  their  present  form.  We  will  say 
nothing  about  the  sun  or  the  stars — as 
philosophers  have  not  yet  decided  of  what 
kind  of  matter  they  are  composed. 
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But  with  all  due  submission  to  Mr. 
Welch,  he  has  no  right  to  suppose  the 
stars  coetanous  with  our  globe ;  for, 
although  it  is  said  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  and  sixteenth  verse,  that  on  the 
fourth  day,  “  God  made  two  great  lights 
— the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day,  and 
the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night : — he 
made  the  stars  also;”  yet  “he  made” 
in  the  last  clause  of  the  sentence,  is  an 
interpolation,  and  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Hebrew.  It  should  therefore  be,  and 
the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night, — the 
stars  also.”  It  is  very  plain  then  that  it 
is  not  the  verb  made ,.  but  rule,  which 
refers  to  the  stars.  The  moon  being  to 
us  the  superior  light  when  she  shines, 
may  well  be  said  to  rule  the  stars  as  well 
as  the  night ; — a  phrase  often  to  be  found 
in  ancient  authors,  thus  iEschylus  calls 
her— 

The  ancient  governess,  a  mother  of  the  stars. 

But  we  have  exhibited  enough  of  Mr. 
Welch’s  theory  to  show  that  it  is  not  in 
“  unison  with  the  M'osaic  account  of  the 
creation,”  and  shall  now  dismiss  it  alto¬ 
gether,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  con¬ 
cise  view  of  the  still  more  recent  and 
boasted  hypotheses  of  Penn,  who  pom¬ 
pously  styles  himself  the  Mosaic  Geo¬ 
logist  ;  (though  Welch  has  a  prior  and 
even,  we  think,  a  better  right  to  the  title) 
in  contradistinction  to  all  other  theorists, 
whom  he  superciliously  denominates— 
Mineral  Geologists. 

To  be  continued. 


THE  NEW  JOHN  ANDERSON  MY  JO" 

A  PARODY  ON  BURNS’  FAVORITE  SONG. 

[It  is  said  that  Madame  Vestris  has  testified  a 
desire  to  settle  the  existing  differences  with 
Mr,  Anderson,  hut  that  the  accommodation 
is  refused  by  the  father  of  the  latter.  W e 
believe  there  is  no  truth  in  the  report.  On 
the  subject  of  their  quarrel  the  following 
lines  have  appeared.] 


John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

{  wonder  what  you  mean. 

To  cause  your  groom  to  go,  John, 

And  hiss  me  from  the  scene: 

I  could  not  have  supposed,  John, 
That  you’d  have  served  me  so, 

Oh,  you’re  a  naughty  cruel  m  in, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

When  we  were  first  acquaint, 

1  helped  to  rouge  your  cheeks,  John, 
And  I  rubbed  your  nose  with  paint;. 
I  took  you  to  John  Calcraft, 

As  very  well  you  know, 

And  I  got  you  this  engagement, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

I  was  your  first  conceit. 

But  noo  ye’ve  flown  to  Josephine, 

And  I  maun  sigh  an’  greet! 


Sair,  sair,  it  grieves  my  mind,  John, 
An’  it  gi’es  me  mickle  woe, 

That  ye  suld  be  fause  hearted, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

We’ve  trod  the  boards  tliegither. 
And  money  a  cosey  afternoon 
Ha’e  pass’d  wi’  ane  anither; 

Let’s  tak’ the  sound  advice,  John, 

O’  the  carle  wi’  the  frosty  pow, 
An’  just  e'en  “  kiss  an’  friens”  agen, 
John  Anderson,  my  jo. 


THE  TRIAL  OF  A  WIZARD. 


The  conduct  of  Sir  Francis  North  while 
upon  the  bench  was  in  many  points  wor¬ 
thy  of  great  commendation.  Like  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
reformation  of  the  abuses  which  existed  in 
the  law  ;  his  mode  being  to  note  down  the 
point  which  appeared  to  require  amend¬ 
ment  ;  and  afterwards,  when  at  leisure, 
to  reduce  his  observations  into  such  a 
form  that  an  act  of  parliament  might  be 
founded  on  them.  It  is  supposed  by  Isis 
biographer,  that  the  first  idea  of  the  s  a- 
tule  of  frauds  proceeded  from  him  ;  and 
he  also  asserts,  that  several  other  altera¬ 
tions,  which  afterwards  passed  into  laws, 
arose  from  his  suggestions.  Another  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  chief  justice  was  a  general 
register  for  lands  a  scheme  upon  which 
“  he  worked  sincerely.”  He  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  so  far  in  these  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  as  to  prepare  several  draughts  of 
bills,  which,  after  his  death,  were  found 
amongst  his  papers.  In  presiding  at  the 
trial  of  causes,  the  chief  justice  exerted 
himself  to  confine  the  counsel  to  the  point 
in  question,  and  to  cut  down  that  redun¬ 
dancy  of  speech,  which,  he  used  to  ob¬ 
serve,  “  disturbed  the  order  of  his 
thoughts.”  ee  He  was,”  says  his  biogra¬ 
pher,  “  very  good  at  waylaying  the  craft 
of  counsel  ;  for  he,  as  they  say,  had  been 
in  the  oven  himself,  and  knew  where  to 
look  for  the  pasty.”  Upon  one  difficult 
occasion  his  conduct  on  the  bench  was 
entitled  to  the  highest  commendation. 
“  At  Taunton  Dean,”  says  Roger  North, 
“  he  was  forced  to  try  an  old  man  for  a 
wizard  ;  and  for  the  curiosity  of  observ¬ 
ing  the  state  of  a  male  witch  or  wizard,  I 
attended  in  the  court,  and  sat  near  where 
the  poor  man  stood.  The  evidence  against 
him  was,  the  having  bewitched  a  girl  of 
about  thirteen  years  old  ;  for  she  had 
strange  and  unaccountable  fits,  and  used 
to  cry  out  upon  him  and  spit  out  of  her 
mouth  straight  pins  ;  and  w  henever  the 
man  was  brought  near  her,  she  fell  in  her 
fits,  and  spit  forth  straight  pins.  His 
lordship  wondered  at  the  straight  pins, 
which  could  not  be  so  well  couched  in 
the  mouth  as  crooked  ones  ;  for  such  only 
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used  to  be  spit  out  by  people  bewitched. 
He  examined  the  witnesses  very  tenderly 
and  carefully,  and  so  as  none  could  col¬ 
lect  what  his  opinion  was  $  for  he  was 
fearful  of  the  jurymen’s  precipitancy,  if 
he  gave  them  any  offence.  When  the 
poor  man  was  told  he  must  answer  for 
himself,  he  entered  upon  a  defence  as 
orderly  and  well  expressed  as  I  ever  heard 
spoke  by  any  man,  counsel  or  other ;  and 
if  the  attorney-general  had  been  his  ad¬ 
vocate,  I  am  sure  he  could  not  have  done 
it  more  sensibly.  The  sum  of  it  was 
malice,  threatening,  and  circumstances  of 
imposture  in  the  girl ;  to  which  matters 
he  called  his  witnesses,  and  they  were 
heard.  After  this  was  done,  the  judge 
was  not  satisfied  to  direct  the  jury  before 
the  imposture  was  fully  declared  ;  but 
studied  and  beat  the  bush  awhile,  asking 
sometimes  one  and  then  another  question, 
as  he  thought  proper.  At  length  he 
turned  to  the  justice  of  peace  that  com¬ 
mitted  the  man  and  took  the  first  exami¬ 
nations.  *  And,  sir,’  said  he,  4  pray 
will  you  ingenuously  declare  your  thoughts 
if  you  have  any,  touching  these  straight 
pins  which  the  girl  spit  ;  for  you  saw  her 
in  her  fit?’ — 4  Then,  my  lord,’  said  he, 
4  I  did  not  know  that  1  might  concern 
myself  in  this  evidence,  having  taken  the 
examination  and  committed  the  man.  But 
since  your  lordship  demands  it,  I  must 
needs  say,  I  think  the  girl,  doubling  her¬ 
self  in  her  fit  as  being  convulsed,  bent  her 
head  down  close  to  her  stomacher,  and 
with  her  mouth  took  pins  out  of  the  edge 
of  that,  and  then,  righting  herself  a  little, 
spit  them  into  some  bystander’s  hands.’ 
This  cast  an  universal  satisfaction  upon 
the  minds  of  the  whole  audience;-  and  the 
man  was  acquitted.  As  the  judge  went 
down  stairs  out  of  the  court,  a  hideous  old 
woman  cried,  4  God  bless  your  lordship  !’ 
— 4  What’s  the  matter,  good  woman  V 
said  the  judge.-— 4  My  lord,’  said  she, 
4  forty  years  ago,  they  would  have  hang¬ 
ed  me  for  a  witch,  and  they  could  not, 
and  now  they  would  have  hanged  my 
poor  son  !’  ”  Cab.  Cyc. 

STANZAS _ (For  the  Olio  ) 


Talk  not  to  me  of  the  pleasures  around  ; 

Use  not  the  language  of  glee; 

Say  not,  that  sunshine  is  gilding  the  ground. 
And  melody  moving  the  sea  ; 

Stay  not  the  zephyr  to  throw  me  its  breath; 

Shew  not  the  fair-blossom’d  flower  ; 

But,  bring  me  the  roses  are  wither’d  in  death, 
And  deck  round  my  sorrow-built  bowel  . 
The  beauties  around  me  but  draw  forth  a  tear, 
1  taste  not  the  joys  they  bestow  ; 

For  the  sweetest  of  melody  jars  on  the  ear. 
When  the  heart  has  been  long  tuned  to  woe  ! 

Talk  not  of  Hope  !  that  might  once  have  re¬ 
moved 

The  dull  mark  of  care  from  my  brow  ; 
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But,  so  worthless,  so  false  have  herwhisperings 
proved. 

That  I  heed  not  their  mockery  now  : 

I  have  hoped,  ah  !  (go  long  and  too  vainly,  alas! 

To  believe  that  her  tales  can  prove  true  ; 

Oh  !  let  the  false  prophetess  speedily  pass. 
Her  pictures  they  fade  in  my  view  : 

Are  the  dreams  of  the  night  worth  the  toil  of 
the  day. 

When  they  fly  at  the  first  of  the  morn  ? 
What  is  Hope,  but  a  vision  that  withers  away. 
When  truth  and  when  memory  dawn  ? 

Talk  not  of  Pleasure !  for  some  she  may  smile 
But  for  me  she  has  nought  but  a  frown  ; 

And  every  plant  I  would  train  up  her  hill, 

Lo  !  Misery  withers  it  down  ! 

True,  life  was  not  meant  to  be  blossoms  all  o’er, 
Blights  sometimes  must  wither  the  tree; 

But  why  should  each  shoot,  that  gives  others  a 
,  flower, 

Grow  nothing  but  poison  for  me  ? 

The  bud  that  is  blighted  swells  not  to  the  sun. 
Though  the  summer  be  brilliant  and  clear. 
But  withers  away  on  the  stem  where  it  hung. 
And  dies  ere  the  end  of  the  year. 

Talk  not  of  love!  ah,  that  ought  to  have  blest 
My  youth  and  my  life  with  its  spell; 

I  have  loved — more  than  fancy  or  verse  have 
exprest, 

Have  adored — as  ’twere  madness  to  tell  ! 

All  my  hopes,  all  my  joy  s,  of  earthly  design, 
Had  affection’s  rich  columns  all  through  ; 

Oh  !  how  can  l  wish  that  they  never  were  mine? 

Or  build  the  whole  fabric  anew  ? 

Had  I  loved  with  less  fervour,  I  then  had  ne’er 
known 

The  pangs  that  are  tearing  me  uow, 

For  the  bud,  that  is  wither’d  before  it  lias 
blown, 

Is  seldom  pluck’d  off  from  the  bough. 

Talk — but  of  trouble  and  sorrow  and  care  ; 

Use  not  the  language  of  glee  ! 

Lo !  the  dark  thunder  cloud  hangs  in  the  air, 
That  shall  be  pleasure  to  me  ! 

My  heart  is  as  dark,  and  the  tempest  of  woe 
Its  tumult  rolls  over  my  mind  ; 

Ah  !  could  the  cold  hearts  that  would  censure 
me  know. 

There’s  a  sunbeam  still  glowing  behind  ! 
The  nightingale,  caged,  still  belongs  to  the 
grove ! 

The  eagle  that’s  chain’d,  to  the  sky  ! 

The  tortures  of  feeling,  the  sorrows  of  love 
Have  no  place  in  the  mansions  on  high  ! 

Talk — hut  of  worlds  and  of  joys,  that  wait 
The  feeiing  and  good  when  they  die; 

Their  purity,  blessedness,  freedom  relate, 

And  thither  my  fancy  shall  fiy. 

The  heart,  that  has  kindred  in  happier  lands, 
May  here  well  its  misery  deplore; 

For  when  can  the  captive  forget  that  his  hands 
Confine  from  his  own  native  shore  ? 

The  brook  cannot  rest  in  the  meadow,  but 
wends 

Its  murmuring  course  to  the  sea  : 

Oil !  on  earth,  with  each  hope  still  some  misery 
blends ; 

Oh  !  talk  but  of  Heaven  unto  me  ! 

11.  JARMAN. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE. 

The  following  calamitous  affair  is  nar¬ 
rated  by  the  author  of  that  amusing  work, 
the  44  English  Army  in  France .” 

“  A  fair  was_held  in  the  town  of  F— s, 
and  1  should  stop  to  say  how  much  1 
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was  edified  by  a  regular  traveller,  or 
bagman,  on  behalf  of  Jose  Maria 
Farina ,  (the  Eau  de  Cglogne  man),  did 
I  not  believe  as  much  in  the  hippocratic 
virtues  of  Mr.  Farina ’  s  water,  as  I  do 
in  those  of  the  Pope’s — and  did  I  not  call 
to  mind  the  tragic  occurrences  which 
plunged  us  all  into  sorrow,  and  almost 
into  disgrace.  One  of  our  dragoons 
waylaid  a  farmer,  riding  home  from  the 
fair,  and  shot  him  dead  !  An  officer, 

stationed  at  G — -,  had  been  dining 

at  head-quarters,  and,  on  his  way  home, 
found  the  corpse — probably  his  acci¬ 
dental  arrival  prevented  the  assassin  from 
executing  his  purpose  of  plunder,  for  it 
was  ascertained  (and  indeed  known  to 
the  soldier)  that  the  deceased  carried  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  about  him. 
The  officer  immediately  returned  to 

F- - s,  and  gave  the  alarm.  Every 

soldier  in  the  town  was  paraded,  though 
past  ten  o’clock  ;  every  pistol  and  car¬ 
bine  examined  ;  and  a  man  was  sus¬ 
pected — if  I  recollect  accurately,  his  pis¬ 
tol  was  found,  though  lie  denied  having 
been  absent  from  quarters,  and  main¬ 
tained,  that  he  had  put  it  by,  clean,  in 
its  place.  His  character,  however,  was 
gone.  The  officers  offered  a  reward  of 
one  hundred  pounds  for  the  detection  of 
the  murderer.  I  was  on  parade  when 
this  offer  was  published  ;  the  man  quailed 
and  turned  white  in  the  countenance ; 
but  said  nothing.  He  was  brought  to  a 
general  court-martial,  and  acquitted  ;  but 
for  years,  he  lived  at  least  a  suspected 
murderer. 

“  Long,  long  afterwards,  another  man 
died  in  his  bed,  and  confessed  the  crime 
of  which  poor  R —  had  been  unjustly 
accused.  The  real  murderer  and  R — 
had  been  comrades,  and  of  course  occupied 
the  same  quarters.  The  assassin  took 
R — ’s  pistol,  and  with  it  perpetrated  the 
bloody  deed,  though  he  reaped  no  ad¬ 
vantage  from  it.  I  am  shocked  to  add, 
that  a  woman ,  who  lived  with  the  mur¬ 
derer,  was  acquainted  wsth  the  whole  of 
the  affair,  though  she  never  revealed  any 
thing  till  her  paramour  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  vengeance.” 


of  tl) t  Cape^tt’ii ; 

THE  DETHRONED. 

A  TALE  OF  LICHFIELD.* 
BY  HORACE  GUII.FORU. 

For  the  Olio. 


During  the  winter  months  that  now 
rapidly  approached  and  passed  awav,  we 
will  as  rapidly  sketch  the  events  belong¬ 


*  Continued  from  p.  332, 


ing  to  this  story.  De  Courtnaye  accom¬ 
panied  the  King  to  Ireland,  and  Sir  Lio¬ 
nel,  after  an  ineffectual  search  after  his 
sister,  whose  letter  from  Fairwell  we 
have  seen  never  reached  him,  left  Helm- 
hurst  to  join  the  King,  about  a  week 
before  missives  came  from  the  Prioress, 
declaring  her  ee  satisfaction  in  having 
sheltered  his  sister,  who,  she  stated,  had 
according  to  the  directions  conveyed  under 
his  signet,  proceeded  from  the  convent, 
under  the  protection  of  four  men  in  the 
Biadulf  livery,  for  her  brother’s  hall  in 
Helmhurst,  where  the  Lady  Prioress 
trusted  to  hear  of  her  safe  arrival.”  This 
letter  lay  some  months  at  Helmhurst,  till 
it  was  forwarded  with  others  to  the  absent 
knight. 

Meanwhile,  of  the  hapless  Baroness 
nothing  was  heard  or  seen.  Warner,  too, 
had  disappeared  ;  it  was  conjectured  he 
had  accompanied  De  Courtnaye,  and  there 
seemed  grounds  for  this  opinion,  for  when 
in  the  close  of  May,  the  Baron,  by  his 
patron’s  permission,  returned  to  prosecute 
his  suit  with  Sybil,  Warner  was  seen  in 
more  obsequious  attendance  upon  him 
than  ever.  The  followers  of  De  Biddulf, 
in  wrath  at  their  unsuccessful  march,  had 
burnt  the  old  hall  to  the  ground,  and  the 
Robber  Chief  now  formed  one  of  De 
Courtnaye’s  household. 

The  growing  disturbances  of  the  time 
soon  superseded  the  horror  occasioned  by 
the  murder  of  the  Warden  ;  and  Sir  Lio¬ 
nel  had  the  misery  of  leaving  his  revered 
friend  in  his  bloody  grave,  and  his  sister 
in  unknown  perils,  without  being  able  to 
avenge  the  one  or  to  succour  the  other. 
Thus  the  Spring  passed  away,  and  the 
great  festival  of  Whitsuntide  approached. 
The  kingdom  was  now  distracted  by  wars 
and  rumours  of  wars.  The  internal  mis¬ 
management  of  the  realm,  the  regency  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  his  uncle,  and  the  un¬ 
seasonable  expedition  of  Richard  into 
Ireland,  together  with  the  urgent  invita¬ 
tions  of  his  numerous  and  powerful  friends 
in  England,  had  induced  the  Duke  of 
Hereford  to  meditate  a  return  from  his 
exile.  Report  at  this  time  had  anticipated 
his  arrival  and  magnified  his  forces. 

Meanwhile  the  Lord  Courtnaye  receiv¬ 
ed  his  dismissal  from  the  Bishop,  and  his 
visits  to  the  palace  were  prohibited.  De 
Burghill  was  called  to  London  by  the 
alarming  exigences  of  ihe  time  ;  when 
one  morning,  as  Sybil  was  mournfully 
sitting  in  her  bower  in  the  highest  story 
of  the  Eastern  tower  of  the  palace,  gazing 
abstractedly  over  the  blue  hills  and  woods 
of  Leicestershire,  a  notice  was  placed  in 
her  hand  by  one  of  her  maidens,  who  said 
that  a  muffled  stranger  had  thrown  it  into 
the  gateway.  It  warned  her  of  appearing 
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in  the  approaching  festival  of  Whit-Mon¬ 
day,  where,  from  her  rank  as  the  Bishop’s 
niece,  it  would  be  expected  site  should 
bear  one  of  the  tutelary  saints  to  be  blessed 
by  the  Priest  of  St.  Mary’s. 

“  If,”  continued  the  letter,  “  you  dare 
abide  the  result,  go  as  usual,  but  have  a 
sufficient  body  of  the  Bishop’s  yeomen 
about  you  well  armed  ;  when  you  arrive 
opposite  the  Hostel  called  ‘  The  Pilgrim’s 
Rest,’  you  will  see  a  band  habited  like 
Robin  Hood  and  his  Men  ; — let  no  fear 
unnerve  you  ;  they  will  approach  you, 
but  give  your  people  strict  orders  to  seize 
Robin  Hood  and  Scathelock  :  have  them 
conveyed  forthwith  to  the  Guildhall,  and 
there  will  meet  you  one  who  humbly 
hopes  that  her  zeal  in  your  behalf  may 
make  amends  for  an  ill-spent  life.” 

It  was  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  archers 
at  the  Shooting  Butts,  on  that  fair  hill 
north  of  the  Close,  called  The  Bishop's 
Walk,  and  commanding  the  Minster,  the 
Palace,  the  City,  and  the  various  churches 
of  Lichfield,  that  Sybil  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  putting  this  mysterious  scroll  in 
the  hands  of  Sir  Reginald  Dyott  of  Stich- 
brooke,  a  distant  kinsman  of  her  father’s. 
He  not  only  attached  importance  to  it, 
but  advised  Sybil  to  mingle  as  usual  in 
the  procession,  taking  upon  himself  the 
preparation  and  the  conduct  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  means  of  precaution. 

Accordingly,  the  important  Monday 
came.  The  various  acts  commencing  with 
Edward  the  Confessor,  confirmed  by 
Henry  the  Second,  and  subsequently  by 
Edward  the  First,  at  Winchester,  estab¬ 
lished  the  rites  of  this  festival,  entitled 
THE  ARRAY  OF  ARMOUR. 

The  citizens  confederated  to  "defend  the 
kingdom  against  all  foreigners  and  ene¬ 
mies.  Every  man  between  fifteen  and 
sixty  was  to  be  assessed  and  sworn  to 
armour,  according  to  the  amount  of  their 
property — the  richest  in  a  hauberke  or 
breastplate  of  iron,  a  sword,  a  knife,  and 
ahorse;  others  a  doublet,  a  breastplate 
of  iron,  a  sword,  and  a  knife  ;  those  less 
wealthy  a  sword,  a  bow  and  arrows,  and 
a  knife  ;  others  again  were  to  keep  gis- 
armes,  knives,  and  other  less  weapons. 
Constables  were  to  be  sworn  to  survey 
these  arms,  and  to  note  their  defects.  But 
the  point  most  bearing  on  our  story  is, 
that  these  constables  were  to  present  “  all 
meh  as  do  lodge  strangers  in  upland- 
ish  towns,  for  whom  they  will  not 
answer .” 

It  v/as  after  the  service  of  Tierce  had 
been  performed  in  the  Palace  Chapel,  on 
this  high  festival,  that  Sybil  de  Burghill, 
bearing  a  silver  effigy  of  the  Virgin,  and 
attended  by  Sir  Reginald  Dyott  and  her 
Seneschal,  with  an  escort  of  twenty  men- 


at-arms,  passed  through  the  postern  of  the 
palace,  and  was  ushered  into  the  city 
through  the  Southern  or  Langton’s  Gale, 
as  it  was  called,  leading  from  the  Close. 
Lichfield  had  put  on  her  beautiful  gar¬ 
ments.  The  different  belfries  mingled 
their  sounds  with  numerous  bands  of 
music.  Processions  were  moving  in  every 
quarter.  Persons  of  the  first  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  offerings.  Mys¬ 
teries  and  pageants  showed  their  barbaric 
costume  in  every  street.  Bands  of  men, 
imitating,  with  shirts  and  ribbons,  the 
Moresco  costume,  were  seen  in  every  cor¬ 
ner  performing  sarabands,  chaqons,/&c., 
while  the  Priest  of  St.  Mary’s,  in  full 
pontificals,  stood  in  the  Church-porch, 
blessing,  receiving,  and  ushering  to  their 
shrine  the  various  images  as  they  were 
presented. 

Sybil,  with  her  splendid  suite,  crossed 
the  east  angle  of  the  Market-place  ;  the 
crowd  separating  with  the  profoundest 
demonstrations  of  respect  as  she  passed, 
and  having  made  her  offering  and  knelt 
to  receive  the  old  man’s  benediction, 
moved  round  the  west  end  towards  St. 
Michael’s  Hill,  to  inspect,  according  to 
usage,  the  array  of  armour  displayed  in 
a  building  erected  for  that  purpose.  When 
she  arrived  opposite  the  Pilgrim’s  Rest, 
in  Tam  worth  Street,  she  saw,  exactly  as 
the  unknown  had  told  her,  a  superbly 
dressed  and  numerous  troop  of  foresters, 
with  vizards,  representing  the  outlaws  of 
merry  Sherwood.  So  attractive  was  the 
appearance  of  these  masquers,that  Sybil  for 
a  single  moment  paused  ere  she  disturbed 
their  revels;  but  seeing  them  gradually  ad¬ 
vancing  towards  her,  she  looked  in  alarm 
to  Sir  Reginald  Dyott  ; — he  gave  the 
preconcerted  signal,  and  in  an  instant  the 
men-at-arms  surrounded  and  arrested  the 
two  principal  masquers  with  many  of  their 
band  ;  they  were  quickly  divested  of  their 
visorS,  &c.  and  discovered  to  the  eyes  of 
the  astonished  multitude  at  least  more 
weapons  and  defensive  armour  than  was 
stipulated  by  the  “  Court  of  Array," — 
The  leaders  being  no  other  than  the  noble 
Baron  Walter,  and  his  accomplice  in  all 
evil,  the  “  pitiless  and  merciless”  Captain, 
Warner. 

W'e  will,  however,  follow  these  wor¬ 
thies,  who  (while  Sybil  in  the  greatest 
consternation  was  escorted  back  to  the 
Palace,)  were  accompanied  by  a  vast 
crowd  into  the  Guildhall,  where  the  city 
magistrates  were  then  holding  their  court. 
Close  to  the  elevated  seat  of  these  func¬ 
tionaries,  was  discovered  a  female  deeply 
muffled,  in  earnest  conference,  and  on 
the  prisoners  being  placed  before  them, 
the  chief  magistrate  addressed  her.  aloud. 
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“  Hofried  of  the  Wood  !  thou  seest  thy 
bidding  hath  been  done  ;  those  whom  thou 
hast  impeached  are  before  thee,  without 
the  aid  of  the  civic  bands,  which  doubt¬ 
less  we  would  have  lent  thee  to  coerce 
such  daring  disturbers  of  our  city  charter  ; 
yea,  though  it  were  the  King  himself,” 
added  the  worthy  Bailiff,  glancing  at  the 
Lord  Courtnaye  with  a  look  in  which 
habitual  respect  for  nobility  seemed 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  importance 
of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

“  Here,  then,”  said  the  woman,  throw¬ 
ing  back  her  muffler,  and  disclosing  to  the 
scowling  Warner  the  hostess  of  the  Bra¬ 
zen  Helmet, — “  here  I  proclaim  that  the 
much  wronged  Rosamund,  styled  Baroness 
of  Courtnaye,  still  lives — that  she  hath 
been  for  months  the  thrall  of  the  ruffian 
Warner,  from  whom  my  influence  and 
presence  have  alone  prevented  her  receiv¬ 
ing  the  last  indignity.  She  now  languishes 
in  a  most  cunning  hiding-place,  at  the 
hostel  of  the  Brazen  Helmet,  in  the  forest. 
My  wretched  husband  is  there,  too,  luna¬ 
tic  with  remorse ;  and  I,  miserable 
woman,  desperate  of  any  longer  inter¬ 
posing  between  that  miscreant  and  his 
captive,  appear  in  this  court  as  one  who 
harboureth  strangers  for  whom  she 
will  not  answer  /” — here  the  unhappy 
being  was  conveyed  from  the  hall  in  a 
strong  fit. 

“  Sir  Bailiff  1”  said  De  Courtnaye, 
whose  proud  spirit  seemed  broken  to  the 
ground  at  this  dreadful  exposure,  and 
who  had  stood  pale  with  humiliation  and 
guilt — “Sir  Bailiff,  my  sins  have  found  me 
out :  all  that  she  has  advanced  is  true— 
but  it  was  that  villain  who,  fostering  my 
evil  designs  when  in  their  infancy,  reared 
them  till  they  became  the  monsters  that 
are  now  dragged  forth  to  the  hatred  of  my 
fellows  l” 

“  Our  bond  is  cancelled,  then,  at 
last!”  shouted  Warner;  and  before  an 
arm  could  be  raised  to  prevent  him,  a 
concealed  knife  gleamed  in  his  uplifted 
hand,  and  ere  one  pulse  could  quicken  in 
that  hall,  was  buried  in  the  throat  of 
De  Couitnaye,  where  his  armour  left  it 
exposed  ; — he  fell,  choaked  with  blood, 
and  expired  instantly  ! 

In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  that  imme¬ 
diately  arose  in  the  court,  loud  cries  were 
heard  from  without,  and,  as  if  to  make 
“  confusion  more  confounded,”  a  horse¬ 
man,  draggled  with  dust  and  sweat,  rushed 
into  the  Town  Hall  with  the  astounding 
intelligence  that  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
whose  landing  had  long  been  announced, 
was  advancing  to  Lichfield,  with  Richard 
of  Bordeaux  in  his  keeping,  and  was  now 
within  a  day’s  journey  of  the  city.  Fresh 
messengers  poured  in— the  Court  rose  in 


the  utmost  disorder — and,  when  some* 
thing  like  composure  was  restored^  War¬ 
ner  was  no  where  to  be  found. 

To  be  continued. 


$2aturaltet. 

MUSCULAR  STRENGTH  OF  INSECTS. 

Mouffet,  in  his  Theatre  of  Insects, 
mentions  that  an  English  mechanic,  named 
Mark,  to  shew  his  skill,  constructed  a 
chain  of  gold  as  long  as  his  finger, 
which,  together  with  a  lock  and  key, 
were  dragged  along  by  a  flea  ;  and  he 
had  heard  of  another  flea  which  could 
draw  a  golden  chariot,  to  which  it  was 
harnessed.  Bingley  tells  us  that  Mr. 
Boverich,  a  watchmaker  in  the  Strand, 
exhibited  some  years  ago  a  little  ivory 
chaise  with  four  wheels,  and  all  its  pro¬ 
per  apparatus,  and  the  figure  of  a  man 
sitting  on  the  box,  all  of  which  were 
drawn  by  a  single  flea.  The  same  me¬ 
chanic  afterwards  constructed  a  minute 
landau,  which  opened  and  shut  by  springs, 
with  the  figure  of  six  horses  harnessed  to 
it,  and  of  a  coachman  on  the  box,  a  dog 
between  his  legs,  four  persons  inside, 
two  footmen  behind  it,  and  a  postillion 
riding  on  one  of  the  fore  horses,  which 
were  all  easily  dragged  along  by  a  single 
flea.  Goldsmith  remarks  upon  these 
displays  of  pulician  strength,  that  the 
feats  of  Samson  would  not,  to  a  commu¬ 
nity  of  fleas,  appear  to  be  at  all  mira¬ 
culous.  Latreille  tells  us  a  no  less  mar¬ 
vellous  story  of  another  flea,  which  drag¬ 
ged  a  silver  cannon  twenty-four  times  its 
own  weight,  mounted  on  wheels,  and  did 
not  manifest  any  alarm  when  this  was 
charged  with  gunpowder  and  fired  off. 
Professor  Bradley,  of  Cambridge,  also 
mentions  a  remarkable  instance  of  insect 
strength  in  a  stag-beetle  ( Fucanus  Cer - 
vus)  which  he  saw  carrying  a  wand  a 
foot  and  a  half  long,  and  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  even  flying  with  it  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  several  yards. 

It  has  been  remarked,  with  reference 
to  these  facts  of  comparative  size  and 
strength,  that  a  cock-chafer  is  six  times 
stronger  than  a  horse  ;  and  Linnreus  ob¬ 
serves,  that  if  an  elephant  were  as  strong 
in  proportion  as  a  stag-beetle,  it  would 
be  able  to  tear  up  rocks  and  level  moun¬ 
tains.  The  muscular  power  of  fish, 
however,  seems  to  bear  a  near  compa¬ 
rison  with  that  of  insects.  “  I  have  seen,” 
says  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  “  the  sword  of  a 
sword-fish  sticking  in  a  plank  which  it 
had  penetrated  from  side  to  side  ;  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  animal  was 
then  moving  through  a  medium  even  a 
thousand  times  more  dense  than  that 
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through  which  a  bird  cleaves  its  course 
at  different  heights  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
that  this  was  performed  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection  with  the  ship,  what  a  conception 
do  we  form  of  this  display  of  muscular 
strength.  It  should,  however,  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  muscular  power  of  the 
sword-fish  is  principally  shewn  in  the 
rate  of  swimming,  by  which  the  animal 
overtakes  the  ships,  and  thus  acquires  the 
momentum  which  determines  the  force 
of  the  blow.  We  may  understand  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  strength  of  insects, 
when  we  look  at  the  prodigious  number 
of  their  muscles — the  fleshy  belts  or  rib¬ 
bons  by  whose  means  all  animal  morions 
are  performed.  The  number  of  these 
instruments  of  motion  in  the  human  body 
is  reckoned  about  529  :  but  in  the  cater¬ 
pillar  of  the  goat-moth,  Lyonnet  counted 
more  than  seven  times  as  many  :  in  the 
head,  228  ;  in  the  body,  1647  ;  and 
around  the  intestines,  2186  ;  which,  after 
deducting  20,  common  to  the  head  and 
gullet,  gives  a  total  of  4061. 

“  Any  lady,”  says  Kirby  and  Spence, 
“  fond  of  going  to  be  tempted  with  an 
exhibition  of  fine  lace,  would  experience 
an  unexpected  gratification  could  she  be 
brought  to  examine  the  muscles  of  a 
caterpillar  under  the  microscope  ;  with 
wonder  and  delight  she  would  survey  the 
innumerable  muscular  threads  that  in 
various  directions  envelope  the  gullet, 
stomach,  and  lower  intestines  of  one  of 
those  little  animals  - some  running  lon¬ 
gitudinally,  others  transversely,  others 
crossing  each  other  obliquely,  so  as  to 
form  a  pattern  of  rhomboids  or  squares'; 
others,  again,  surrounding  the  intestine 
like  so  many  rings,  and  almost  all  exhi¬ 
biting  the  appearance  of  being  woven, 
and  resembling  fine  lace, — one  pattern 
ornamenting  one  organ  ;  another,  a  se¬ 
cond  ;  and  another,  a  third.” 

We  put  the  caterpillar  of  the  goat- 
moth,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded, 
under  a  bell-glass,  which  weighed  nearly 
half  a  pound,  and  of  course  more  than 
ten  times  the  weight  of  the  insect;  yet 
it  raised  it  up  with  the  utmost  ease.  We 
then  placed  over  the  glass  the  largest 
book  which  we  had  at  hand— “  Loudon’s 
Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,”  consisting 
of  about  1500  pages  of  strong  paper,  and 
weighing  four  pounds;  but  this  did  not 
succeed  in  preventing  the  escape  of  the 
animal,  which  raised  the  glass,  though 
loaded  with  the  book,  nearly  a  hundred 
times  its  own  weight,  and  made  good  its 
exit.  The  multiplicity  of  its  muscles  above 
enumerated,  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  of 
which  are  situated  in  the  legs  alone,  will 
enable  us  to  understand  how  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  feat  was  performed.  Even  this 


power  of  muscle,  however,  would  doubt¬ 
less  have  been  unavailing  in  raising  the 
loaded  glass,  except  in  connexion  with  two 
favourable  circumstances  under  which  the 
experiment  was  performed,  and  which  are 
necessary  to  be  borne  in  mind  to  render 
the  operation  perfectly  credible  : — 1st, 
that  the  wedge-like  form  of  the  caterpil¬ 
lar’s  head,  in  connexion  with  the  pecu¬ 
liar  shape  of  the  glass,  enabled  it  to  lift  it; 
and  2d,  that,  one  side  of  the  glass  resting 
on  the  table,  the  insect  only  bore  half  the 
weight  of  the  glass  and  book. 

Library  Enter'.  Knowledge. 


Zlyt  Nate  2Saafc. 

I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in  my  Note-book. 

M.  IV.  oj'  Windsor 


AN  UPRIGHT  JUDGE. 

So  rooted  and  vehement  was  Sir  Mat¬ 
thew  Hale’s  abhorrence  of  every  thing 
like  improper  influence,  that  he  carried 
his  punctilious  feelings  on  this  subject  to 
an  almost  fantastical  excess.  Some  anec¬ 
dotes  of  this  “  unreasonable  strictness  ” 
have  been  preserved.  A  gentleman  who 
happened  to  be  a  party  in  a  cause  which 
stood  for  trial  at  the  assizes  sent  a  buck  to 
the  judge  as  a  present.  On  the  trial  com¬ 
ing  on.  Hale  remembered  the  name,  and 
desired  to  know  ei  if  he  was  the  same  per¬ 
son  who  sent  him  the  venison  ?”  On 
discovering  that  this  was  the  fact,  he  told 
the  donor,  that  “  he  could  not  suffer  the 
trial  to  go  on  till  he  had  paid  him  for  his 
buck.”  The  gentleman  answered,  “  that 
he  never  sold  his  venison,  and  that  he 
had  done  nothing  to  him  which  he  did 
not  do  to  every  judge  that  had  gone  that 
circuit,”  an  assertion  confirmed  by  several 
gentlemen  present.  The  judge,  however, 
calling  to  mind  the  maxim  of  Solomon, 
that  a  gift  perverteth  the  ways  of  judg¬ 
ment,  would  not  suffer  the  trial  to  pro¬ 
ceed  until  the  venison  was  paid  for,  which 
the  gentleman  resenting  as  an  insult, 
withdrew  the  record.  In  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  Hale  directed  his  servants  to  pay  for 
the  six  sugar-loaves  which,  according  to 
custom,  were  presented  to  him  at  Salis¬ 
bury  by  the  dean  and  chapter.  He  car¬ 
ried  the  same  spirit  into  the  common  trans¬ 
actions  of  life,  and  on  making  purchases 
insisted  upon  paying  more  than  was  de¬ 
manded  ;  a  refinement  which  even  the 
most  jealous  construction  of  his  actions 
could  scarcely  have  rendered  necessary. 
On  being  told  that  he  seemed  to  make  ill 
bargains,  he  replied,  “  that  it  became 
judges  to  pay  more  for  what  they  bought 
than  the  true  value,  so  that  those  with 
whom  they  dealt  might  not  think  they 
had  any  right  to  their  favour  by  having 
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sold  such  things  to  them  at  an  easy  rate.” 
He  added,  that  it  was  suitable  to  the  re¬ 
putation  which  a  judge  ought  to  preserve 
to  make  such  bargains  that  the  world 
might  see  they  were  not  too  well  used  on 
some  secret  account.  Cab.  Cyc 


OF  THE  SINGULAR  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE 

BLOOD  AFTER  BEING  TAKEN  FROM  THE 

BODY. 

A  minute  drop  of  blood,  (says  the  able 
and  well  informed  Editor  of  the  Technolo¬ 
gical  Repository,  in  an  article  upon  the 
Microscope,)  freshly  drawn,  being  laid 
upon  a  slip  of  glass,  and  covered  with 
a  thin  slice  of  tale,  will  continue  to  flow 
for  several  hours  afterwards,  and  will 
afford  ft  most  interesting  object  under  the 
microscope.  It,  however,  requires  an 
excellent  instrument  to  view  it ;  we  have 
found  the  single  lens  of  our  Varley’s 
microscope,  of  the  sixtieth  of  an  inch 
focus,  to  answer  perfectly.  Sometimes 
the  single  cakes  alone  flow  forwards  in  the 
serum,  and  frequently  rows  of  the  com¬ 
bined  ones  will  be  intermingled  with 
them.  What  this  very  singular  property 
may  be  owing  to,  is,  we  believe,  yet  un¬ 
ascertained  ;  it  may  possibly  be  the  curd¬ 
ling  action  of  the  blood,  or  that  part  of  it 
termed  the  erassamentum,  in  separating 
from  the  serum,  or  more  fluid  part  of  it  ; 
at  any  rate  it  constitutes  a  highly  inter¬ 
esting  microscopic  object. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  KINDLING  STRIFE. 

“  That  set  on  tire  the  tire, 

That  burned  the  burning.” 

One  brought  fire  and  another  after 
brought  wood  ;  he  that  brought  wood 
was  bound  to  pay.  One  brought  wood 
and  then  another  brought  fire  ;  now  he 
that  brought  the  fire  was  bound  to  pay. 
If  one  came  and  made  the  flame,  then  he 
was  bound  to  pay.  But  if  either  complied 
not  with  the  law  propounded,  he  was  said 
to  kindle  strife,  and  unworthy  of  that 
mutual  aid  which  is  expected  by  kindred 
beings  in  communion  with  each  other  in 
the  common  cause  of  human  fellowship. 

— -  J.  P.  R. 

ANCIENT  NOBILITY. 

It  is  a  fact  but  little  regarded,  that  the 
first,  noble  family  in  England  was  that  of 
Lord  Courtenay,  who  descended  from 
those  Earls  of  Devonshire  who  often  in¬ 
termarried  with  the  blood-royal  of  France 
and  Britain,  as  may  be  found  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  Sully ’s  memoirs.  The  Duke 
of  Beaufort  is  descended  from  Geoffery 
Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Anjou,  son  ofFulke, 
king  of  Jerusalem,  and  grandson  to  the 
Empress  Maud,  daughter  to  Henry  I. 
Consequently  this  family  has  flourished  as 
Dukes,  Marquesses,  and  Earls,  without 
descending  to  a  lower  degree,  for  full  700 


years.  The  Duke  of  Montague  traces  his' 
descent  by  the  female  line  from  Charle¬ 
magne.  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury’s  family 
is  derived  from  the  famous  Talbot,  the 
terror  of  France.  Hence  they  have  been 
Peers  for  500  years. 

DIVORCE. 

By  the  law  of  England,  marriage  is  in¬ 
dissoluble,  except  in  the  single  instance 
of  the  crime  of  adultery.  The  first  case 
of  divorce  that  occurs  in  Parliamentary 
history,  was  in  1669,  and  was  that  of 
Lord  Roos,  who  was  afterwards  Duke  of 
Rutland.  Kng  Charles  II.  attended  the 
debates  in  the  house  on  the  bill  for  the 
dissolution  of  his  Lordship’s  marriage, 
which  passed  only  by  a  small  majority. 
Bishop  Burnet  attributes  its  passing  to  a 
sceptical  and  libertine  spirit  at  Court,  and 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  King  himself  to 
ob'ain  a  divorce  from  his  queen,  Cathe¬ 
rine  of  Braganza.  From  that  time  to 
1800,  a  period  of  130  years,  there  were 
only  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  divorces 
by  act  of  Parliament  ;  whereof  eight  were 
in  the  first  45  years  ;  fifty  in  the  next  60 
years ;  and  seventy-four  in  the  last  25. 
Then  the  divorces  ran  on  in  rapid  pro¬ 
portion  ;  for  from  1820  to  1830,  there 
iiave  been  twenty-six  cases  of  parliament¬ 
ary  divorce. 

ms ful  minti . 

Ants  are  often  at  this  season  of  the 
year  very  annoying  to  the  gardener  in 
the  conservatory  and  green-house.  They 
may  be  totally  exterminated  by  mixing  a 
small  quantity  of  arsenic  with  some  pow¬ 
dered  sugar,  spread  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 

Mode  of  Destroying  Bugs — To 
effectually  annihdate  these  noxious  in¬ 
truders,  their  common  harbour,  the  bed¬ 
stead,  should  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  all 
the  joints  and  crevices  washed  well  with 
spirits  of  wine  and  then  fired.  This  will 
at  once  remove  old  and  \oung  and  destroy 
the  eggs  deposited.  As  a  further  pre¬ 
caution,  close  every  interstice  or  cavity 
with  the  best  soft  soap  mixed  up  with  ver¬ 
digris  and  Scotch  snuff.  On  this  composi¬ 
tion,  should  any  young  ones  have  remain¬ 
ed  or  quit  the  eggs  after  the  igniting  of  the 
spirits,  they  will  feed  and  speedily  die. 

An  excellent  method  of  killing  bi¬ 
sects  for  preserving  in  cabinets ,  consists 
of  enclosing  the  insects  to  be  killed  in  a 
small  glass  phial,  and,  after  corking  it, 
putting  it  into  boiling  water,  or  exposing 
it  on  the  fire.  In  this  method  the  wings 
are  not  apt  to  become  wrinkled,  as  the 
vapour  arising  from  the  bodies-  of  the 
insects,  or  from  the  moisture  contained  in 
the  bottle,  is  sufficient  to  prevent  their 
shrivelling. 
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CUSTOMS  OF  THE  MALTESE. 

The  marriage  ceremonies  of  the  people 
of  Malta  are  the  same,  says  Wilkinson  in 
his  valuable  “  Epitome,”  as  in  many  other- 
parts  of  Christendom  ;  the  first  visit  the 
bride  pays  to  her  parents  is  merely  cele¬ 
brated  by  a  fete  called  nargia,  and  which 
consists  of  a  grand  conversazione ,  as  in 
Italy,  during  which  the  company  receive 
refreshments  of  all  kinds.  In  this  island 
no  longer  is  seen  the  Neuicha  following  a 
funeral  but  two  women  in  black  cloaks 
carrying  chafing  dishes  with  incense.  The 
only  particular  custom  which  is  confined 
to  the  houses  of  the  rich,  is  the  Cuceiha, 
or  a  meeting  of  relations  and  friends  on 
the  birth-days  of  their  children.  When 
all  the  company  are  assembled,  they  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  child,  if  a  boy,  two  baskets, 
one  containing  corn  and  comfits,  the  other 
jewels,  money  and  an  inkstand, sword, &e. 
His  choice  determines  the  profession  or 
character  he  will  assume  in  growing  up  : 
if  he  chooses  the  corn,  it  is  a  sign  of  ge¬ 
nerosity  ;  if  he  prefers  the  inkstand,  he  is 
designed  for  trade  or  the  bar  ;  if  he  seizes 
the  sword,  they  trust  in  his  valour;  thus 
Achilles  by  a  similar  choice  betrayed  at 
the  court  of  Lvcomedes,  that  the  robe  he 
wore  concealed  a  hero.  If  it  is  a  girl,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  sword  and  inkstand,  they 
substitute  needles,  silks,  and  ribands.  On 
the  last  day  but  one  of  the  carnival,  a  fete 
takes  place  in  the  great  square  of  Valletta. 
Before  the  Corps  de  Garde  they  erect  long 
poles,  and  the  intermediate  space  is  filled 
with  rope  ladders;  the  whole  is  covered 
with  branches  of  trees,  on  which  are  hung 
from  top  to  bottom  live  animals,  baskets 
of  eggs,  hams,  sausages,  garlands  of 
oranges  ;  in  short,  all  sorts  of  food  :  this 
pile,  which  they  call  a  Cocagua,  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  globe  made  of  cloth,  on 
which  stands  a  figure  of  Fame  :  the  whole 
square  is  filled  with  people,  anxiously 
waiting  for  the  signal  from  the  gran  vis- 
conte,  who  is  head  of  the  police :  the 
Maltese  are  so  submissive,  and  their  fear 
of  this  officer  so  great,  that  by  his  order, 
one  day,  a  false  signal  being  given  for 
assailing  the  Cocagna,  the  crowd,  which 
had  already  covered  half  the  ladders, 
quietly  came  down  again.  They  neither 
suffer  strangers  or  soldiers  to  partake  of 
the  profits  of  this  feast,  and  even  ill-treat 
them  if  they  present  themselves.  The 
provisions  of  the  Cocagna  belong  to  those 
who  seize  them,  and  they  know  very  well 
how  to  protect  them  from  being  carried 
off  by  the  crowd  ;  this  frequently  produces 
quarrels  between  different  sets.  The  man 
who  first  gets  up  to  the  figure  of  Fame 
receives  a  present  in  money  ;  tne  moment 
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he  seizes  the  standard,  the  globe  divides, 
and  outfiy  a  number  of  pigeons.  This 
fete,  during  which  the  shrieks  of  joy  for¬ 
tunately  drown  the  cries  of  the  poor 
animals  which  are  hung  up,  and  which 
they  snatch  off  even  alive  by  piecemeal, 
is  highly  gratifying  to  the  populace. 
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FOUR  GOOI)  THINGS. 

Sir  James  Graham  is  a  fine  speaker — 
has  a  fine  person — a  fine  wife — and  a 
fine  fortune. 

Catalina  has  the  credit  of  saying  that 
she  sang  in  France  for  charity ,  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  money,  arid  in  Italy  for  fame  ; 
and  there  is  but  little  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  this  assertion. 

Sir  John  Harrington  was  so  careless  of 
his  affairs,  that  his  extravagance  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  part  with  a  fine  estate 
named  Nyland,  in  Somersetshire.  Ful¬ 
ler  relates,  that  Sir  John  one  day  riding 
over  his  manor,  accompanied  by  his 
trusty  servant  John,  he  turned  suddenly 
round,  and  with  his  accustomed  pleasantry 
said— 

“  John,  John,  this  Nyland, 

Alas!  once  was  my  iand.” 

To  this,  John  as  witlinglv  answered — 

“  If  you  had' had  more  wit,  Sir, 

It  might  have  been  your’s  yet,  Sir.” 

The  Duke  of  Wellington’s  house  at 
Hyde  Park  corner,  was  originally  built 
by  Lord  Bathurst.  After  it  was  finished, 
the  late  King  visited  Lord  Bathurst,  and 
having  looked  about  the  house,  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  said,  with  reference  to  its  situation, 
“Well,  well,  I  must  congratulate  vour 
lordship  on  your  promotion.”  Lord 
Bathurst,  thinking  his  Majesty  had  chan¬ 
ged  the  subject,  regretted  that  he  was 
not  aware  to  what  allusion  was  made. — 
“  O  yes,”  said  the  King,  “  you  have 
had  a  conspicuous  promotion — you  are 
now  muster-master-general  of  dust  for 
the  western  district.” 


SINGULAR  EPITAPH  RECENTLY  INSCRIBED 
IN  TOTTENHAM  CHURCH-YARD. 

Tread  lightly  on  his  ashes, 

Ye  men  of  Genius, 

For  lie  was  your  companion  ! 

Weed  his  grave  clean, 

Ye  men  of  Goodness, 

For  he  was  your  brother  !* 


*  In  the  same  Church-yard,  not  far  from 
“  Afflictions  sore  long  time  I  bore, 
Physicians  was  in  vain,”  &c. 
is  the.  following  grave  orthography,— 

A  seancear  friend.” 
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Tuesday,  June  1. 

St,  JVistan  of  Mereia,  died  a.d.  849. — Sun  rises  53 m  after  3  sets  7m  after  8. 

June  1,  1 78^. — Upon  this  day  sixty  English  officers  in  the  service  of  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
tendered  their  commissions  to  the  Empress  in  consequence  of  her  having  appoint¬ 
ed  the  notorious  Paul  Jones  to  a  command  in  the  Russian  fleet,  declaring  they  would 
neither  serve  with,  nor  under  that  renegado. 

Wednesday,  June  2. 

Sts.  Marcellinus  Peter,  mar .  d.  304.— High  Water  45 m  after  9  mor. — 21m  after  10  After . 

June  2,  1653. — On  this  day  the  English,  commanded  by  Monk,  defeated  the  Dutch  under  Van 
Trump,  taking  and  destroying  twenty  of  their  ships,  and  pursuing  the  enemy  to 
their  own  harbours.  This  engagement,  which  happened  off  the  North  Foreland, 
in  Kent,  lasted  two  days. 

Thursday,  June  3. 

St.  Lifard ,  Abbol ,  6 th  Cent. — Sun  rises  34 m  after  4— sets  27m  af.er  7. 

June  2,  18.6. — Died  at  his  apartments  in  the  Taurida  Palace,  Nicholas  Von  Karamsin,  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Russian  historian  and  poet.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in 
the  twelfth  volume  of  his  “  History  of  the  Russian  Empire.”  Karamsin  is  regarded 
as  the  most  popular  writer  that  Russia  ever  produced  ;  all  his  productions  are  said 
to  indicate  the  greatest  genius  and  power,  and  are  of  a  very  striking  and  impres- 
sive  character. 

Friday,  June  4. 

St.  Nenoc,  Virgin,  died  a.d.  467.— High  Water  I1A  53m  Morn. — OA  0m  Afternoon . 

June  4,  1820. — Expired  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age,  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Grattan,  M.P.  This 
illustrious  statesman  and  orator  was  born  in  Dublin,  where  his  father  was  an  emi¬ 
nent  barrister.  He  was  educated  to  the  same  profession,  but  becoming  disgusted 
with  it,  retired  from  its  avocations  ;  and  in  1775  entered  the  Irish  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  i  here  he  soon  distinguished  himself  both  by  his  superior  talents,  and  by  his 
zealous  patriotism.  Throughout  his  whole  parliamentary  career,  he  was  assiduous 
to  obtain  an  entire  abolition  of  all  the  penal  laws  against  tiie  Catholics,  and  in  this 
cause  he  at  last  expired.  The  remains  of  this  eminent  patriot  are  deposited  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  not  far  from  those  of  the  illustrious  Pitt  and  Fox. 

Saturday,  June  5. 

St.  Dorotheas  of  Tyre,  martyr  — Sun  rises  30m  after  4— sets  31m  aftsr  7. 

June  5,  1826. — Anniversary  of  the  death  of  Carl  Maria  Von  Weber,  the  eminent  composer  of 
the  operas  Der  Freischutz  and  Oberon ;  the  success  which  attended  the  production 
of  the  former  piece  is  unequalled  in  the  Annals  of  the  English  Drama. 

Sunday,  June  6. 

TRINITY  SUNDAY. 

Lessons  for  the  Day,  1  chap .  Genesis  Morning — 18  chap.  Genesis  Evening , 

Full  Moon  19m  after  2  Afternoon. 

June  6,  1720.— Died  Robert  Preston,  drawer  at  the  far-tamed  tavern  of  the  Boar’s  Head,  East- 
Cheap.  This  celebrated  tavern  has  furnished  subject  matter  for  the  pens  of  our 
first  writers  from  Shakspeare  down  to  WaBhinghton  Irving.  The  back  windows 
of  this  hostel,  where  the  sons  of  kings  have  deigned  to  revel,  used  to  look  into  the 
burial  ground  of  St.  Michael’s,  and  it  is  a  curious  and  remarkable  fact  that  it  con¬ 
tains  an  inscribed  gravestone  in  memory  of  the  individual  here  mentioned.  The 
epitaph  of  honest  Robert  runs  as  follows  : — 

Bacchus,  to  give  the  toping  world  surprise. 

Produced  one  sober  son,  and  here  he  lies  ; 

Though  nursed  among  full  hogsheads,  he  defied 
The  charms  of  wine,  as  much  as  others  piide. 

O,  reader  !  if  to  justice  thou’rt  Inclined, 

Keep  honest  Preston  duly  in  thy  mind  ; 

He  drew  good  wine,  took  care  to  fill  his  pots, 

Had  sundry  virtues  that  outweigh’d  his  spots  i 

You  that  on  Bacchus  have  the  like  dependance,  ^ 

Pray  copy  Bob  in  measure  and  attendance. 

Monday,  June  7. 

St.  Golman,  Irish  B.  d.  a.d.  610.  —  High  Water  19m  after  2  Morn— Mm  after  2  After. 

June  7,  1566. — On  this  day  that  public  spirited  man,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion-stone  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  with  such  activity  did  this  munificent  citi¬ 
zen  proceed  in  its  erection,  that  it  was  wholly  completed  at  his  own  cost,  before 
the  November  of  the  following  year. 

Tuesday,  June  8. 

St.  Gildard ,  Bishop,  died  511. — Sun  rises  48m  after  3 —sets  12m  after  8. 

■June  8,  1828  — Expired  the  Rev.  W.  Coxe,  /et.  81,  author  of  Travels  in  Switzerland  ;  Memoirs 
of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,;  Historical  Tour  in  Monmouthshire  ;  History  of  the  House 
of  Austria  ;  Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  ;  Memoirs  of  John  J)uke  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough  j  and  many  other  valuable  and  interesting  works, 

Errata.— At  page  807,  in  the  M  Skeleton  Rider,”  in  the  32d  line  for  “  ould”  read  “  auld,” 
in  the  eighth,  for  “  loitered”  read  41  twittered  j”  and,  in  the  second  column,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  line  should  succeed  the  19th  line  from  the  bottom  : 

11  Wad* st  drink  up  a’  the  Fairies ’  river.” 
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Sllurftratett  ^vttcle. 

RUDIF  BRONDINBERGER. 

A  LEGEND  OF  THE  RHINE. 

( For  the  Clio.) 

On  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  a  few 
leagues  below  Oberwessel,  and  partly 
hidden  by  the  tail  heathy  hills  which 
skirt  the  l  iver,  the  vestige  of  a  rude  gothic 
tower,  to  which  tradition  assigns  the  fol¬ 
lowing  singular  legend,  is  yet  discernible. 

Its  earliest  possessor  is  said  to  have  been 
a  haughty  though  valiant  knight,  named 
Conrad  Brondinberger,  unto  whom  it  was 
presented  by  the  renowned  F rederick  Red- 
beard,  at  the  termination  of  a  desperate 
border  fray,  wherein  he  had  defended  the 
emperor  against  a  band  of  spearmen, 
hacking  and  hewing  his  way  through 
them  with  a  courage  and  resolution  worthy 
even  of  Ruberzhald  himself.  Indeed, 
there  were  many  who  looked  upon  him 
as  one  descended  from  that  whimsical  and 
malicious  sprite,  and  many  there  were 
who  scrupled  not  to  vent  their  opinions 
pretty  openly  and  pretty  largely  upon  the 
subject. 

23— Vol.  V. 


Now  there  dwelt  not  many  leagues  dis¬ 
tant  from  Brondinberger  Hall,  and  in  the 
same  period,  a  brave  and  generous  baron, 
called  Arnold  Maldenhein,  between  whom 
and  Sir  Conrad  a  very  close  intimacy  had 
long  subsisted,  insomuch  that  one-half 
the  year  was  chiefly  passed  by  Sir  Arnold 
at  the  hall,  and  the  other  by  the  knight 
of  Brondinberger  at  Maldenhein  ;  a  sepa¬ 
ration,  therefore,  betwixt  them,  even  for 
the  space  of  a  single  day,  was  a  thing  of 
very  rare  occurrence. 

Their  friendship  originated  during  a 
hunting  excursion  in  the  adjacent  forest : 
Sir  Conrad  Brondinberger,  flushed  with 
success,  had  unwittingly  pursued  his  game 
into  its  dark  and  dismal  recesses,  and  ere 
he  could  withdraw  himself  from  its  be¬ 
wildering  maze,  a  wolf  of  monstrous  size 
sprang  suddenly  from  among  the  brush¬ 
wood  which  beleaguered  his  path  upon 
the  neck  of  his  steed,  and  fastening  on 
the  shoulder  of  its  rider,  bore  him  in  an 
instant  to  the  ground.  At  that  very  mo¬ 
ment  a  shaft  came  whistling  through  the 
leaves,  so  truly  aimed  that  it  struck  the 
ravenous  monster  full  on  the  forehead, 
when  he  instantly  relaxed  his  jaws,  and 
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dropped  dead  beside  his  intended  victim. 
This  exploit  was  followed  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Sir  Arnold  Maldenhein,  who, 
with  two  or  three  of  his  attendants,  came 
to  the  aid  of  Sir  Conrad. 

<£  By  St.  Bernhald  !  but  thou  hadst  an 
ugly  foe  to  contend  with/’  said  the  baron 
to  the  knight  of  Brondinberger,  as  he 
bound  up  his  frightfully  mangled  shoulder 
with  his  scarf ;  “  ’twas  well  the  game 
attracted  us  both  to  the  same  spot,  or  yon 
grisly  monster  would  scarce  have  been 
despoiled  of  his  feast.” 

“  Thy  assistance  came  most  oppor¬ 
tunely/’  answered  Conrad,  grasping  the 
hand  of  his  deliverer,  “  and  I  thank  thee 
for  it.  I  have  heard  full  oft  of  the  gallant 
warrior  of  Maldenhein,  and  have  as  often 
coveted  his  friendship.  Lead  me  to  my 
castle  on  the  river  side,  my  hurt  calls  for 
instant  attention.” 

Notwithstanding  the  strict  intimacy 
which  succeeded  this  event,  and  which 
appeared  to  increase  daily,  it  had  not 
lasted  above  a  year  or  so,  ere  it  was  sud¬ 
denly  converted  to  the  most  deadly  hate. 
— Sir  Conrad  Brondinberger,  during  his 
stay  at  Maldenhein,  had  become  greatly 


enamoured  with  the  daughter  of  his  friend, 
insomuch  that  he  at  length  besought  her 
hand  in  marriage.  She  was  then  in  the 
very  bloom  and  beauty  of  womanhood, 
possessed  of  every  charm,  and  endowed 
with  a  nature  peculiarly  mild  and  fasci¬ 
nating.  The  knight  of  Brondinberger,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  exercised  an  air 
of  extreme  haughtiness,  and  had,  beside, 
a  seemingly  inherent  propensity  to  quar¬ 
rel  and  domineer,  which  oftentimes  broke 
out  upon  the  most  frivolous  occasions. — 
This,  though  it  could  not  entirely  escape 
observation,  was  nevertheless  greatly  di¬ 
minished  in  the  eyes  of  his  friend  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  the  lady  Beatrice, 
and  therefore  determined  the  baron,  at  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  latter,  at  once  to 
reject  his  suit,  which  he  forthwith  did, 
observing  all  possible  courtesy.  Then  it 
was  that  the  indomitable  spirit  of  Bron¬ 
dinberger  showed  itself  at  once  in  its  true 
colours.  When  the  baron  tendered  him 
his  refusal,  he  stood  surrounded  by  his 
numerous  and  splendidly  clad  retinue, 
whom  he  had  assembled  purposely  to 
escort  their  expected  mistress  to  the  hall. 
The  condition  of  its  haughty  owner  on 
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receiving  so  unexpected  an  answer  to  his 
proposal  may  best  be  imagined :  his  visage 
naturally  dark  and  morose,  underwent 
many  frightful  and  menacing  expressions; 
his  eyes  flashed  fire  around  him,  and  in  a 
voice  deep  and  emphatic,  which  remained 
long  in  the  remembrance  of  many,  he 
exclaimed,  “  Woe  unto  that  descendant 
of  my  name  who  shall  mate  with  the 
house  of  Maldenhein.” 

At  Sir  Conrad’s  death  his  castle  de¬ 
volved  to  Sir  Herman,  his  son,  from  him 
to  another,  and  so  on  till  it  fell  to  Sir 
Rudif,  the  hero  of  my  story,  and  the 
eighth  successor  to  Sir  Conrad.  I  should, 
however,  make  mention,  that  each  pre¬ 
ceding  owner  had  paid  the  most  reli¬ 
gious  observation  to  the  words  uttered 
by  Sir  Conrad ;  therefore  had  the  true 
spirit  of  inveteracy  betwixt  the  house  of 
Brondinberger  and  that  of  Maldenhein 
descended'  in  regular  rotation  from  Sir 
Conrad  to  Sir  Arnold  down  to  Sir  Rudif 
and  Sir  Argand. 

It  was  a  remarkable  coincidence  that 
an  affair  of  a  like  nature  to  that  which 
originated  the  friendship  of  the  former, 
created  also  a  strict  and  lasting  intimacy 
between  the  latter  ;  the  implacable  ha¬ 
tred  which  had  hitherto  existed  betwixt 
their  houses  was  at  once  and  entirely 
forgotten,  and  to  cement  their  intimacy 
still  closer,  the  sister  of  the  lord  of  Mal¬ 
denhein  was  shortly,  and  with  her  own 
full  concurrence,  to  become  the  bride  of 
the  knight  of  Brondinberger. 

Albeit  Sir  Rudif’s  predecessors  had 
every  one  inherited  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  haughty  and  insolent  demeanour  of 
Sir  Conrad  ;  statues  of  whom,  clad  in 
their  heavy  sable  armour,  decorated  the 
walls  of  the  huge  banquetting  apartment., 
Rudif  himself  presented  a  strong  and 
powerful  contrast,  arrogance  and  con¬ 
tumely,  the  chief  characteristic  of  his 
ancestors,  had  in  his  disposition  no  share 
whatever ;  he  was  mostly  mild  and  dis¬ 
passionate,  though  not  a  whit  less  valiant; 
and  his  features,  though  somewhat  rugged 
and  uneven,  generally  wore  a  pleasant 
and  good-humoured  expression. 

Now  it  was  rumoured  among  the  vassals 
at  Brondinberger  Hall,  that  during  the 
hunt  which  took  place  some  time  since  in 
the  forest  adjoining,  a  voice  was  suddenly 
heard  to  exclaim  in  a  holiow  and  sepul¬ 
chral  tone — “  Woe  unto  the  Brondin¬ 
berger  who  shall  wed  witli  a  daughter  of 
the  house  of  Maldenhein.”  The  knight 
at  that  moment  was  urging  his  steed 
through  a  heap  of  furze  and  long  tanglad 
weeds,  which  fringed  a  dark  and  deep 
morass,  and  which  required  his  utmost 
skill  to  pilot  his  way  safely  through,  for 
the  moon,  which  was  riding  high  in  the 


heavens,  became  repeatedly  overcast. — 
As  those  mysterious  words,  however, 
rang  loudly  on  his  ear,  a  brilliant  stream 
of  moonlight  suddenly  illuminated  the 
swamp,  and  discovered  a  tall,  grisly 
figure  wading  slowly  through  it,  which 
many  declared  to  have  been  a  perfect  re¬ 
semblance  of  Sir  Conrad’s  effigy  in  Bron- 
dinberger  Hall.  The  vision,  however, 
was  but  momentary,  and  the  scene  be¬ 
came  again  buried  in  profound  darkness, 
when  the  bugle  of  Sir  Rudif  brought  the 
lord  of  Maldenhein  to  his  assistance,  for 
a  grim  and  gigantic  wolf  had  fastened  on 
his  steed. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  that  day  which 
saw  the  nuptials  of  the  lord  of  Brondin¬ 
berger,  that  a  princely  assemblage  of 
knights  and  dames,  gorgeously  attired, 
illumined  with  their  presence  the  vast  and 
splendidly  decorated  hall  of  Sir  Rudif. 
The  laurelled  goblets  of  rich  and  spark¬ 
ling  gold,  and  foaming  witfh  choice  and 
cooling  beverages,  were  quaffed  again 
and  again  to  the  happiness  of  the  newly 
allied  pair;  the  jest  careered,  the  pledge 
went  round,  and  the  high  vaulted  roof 
rang  repeatedly  with  the  names  of  the 
brightest  and  fairest  in  Germany.  The 
minstrels,  fired  with  wine  and  the  praises 
which  were  incessantly  showered  upon 
them,  sang  with  redoubled  ardour  the 
valorous  achievements  of  the  noblest  and 
bravest  of  the  land. 

Thus  sped  the  greater  portion  of  the 
night,  when  the  festivities  grew  languid  ; 
the  most  mercurial  spirit  began  to  tire,  and 
ihe  sunniest  eye  to  diminish  of  its  bright¬ 
ness  Some  proceeded  to  the  chambers 
allotted  to  them,  and  others,  whom  wine 
and  wassail  had  rendered  sluggish  and 
drowsy, slumbered  in  their  seats;  while 
the  numerous  flambeaux  which  had  hither¬ 
to  blazed  with  unmitigated  splendour, 
began  now  to  shed  a  dim,  quivering  and 
uncertain  light.  The  minstrels  seeing 
their  services  no  longer  required  had 
every  one  departed,  and  a  deep  and  im¬ 
pressive  silence  shortly  succeeded  to  the 
late  uproarious  mirth.  Then  it  was  that 
the  boom  of  the  midnight  breeze,  he¬ 
ralding  the  storm  which  was  every  mo¬ 
ment  expected  to  burst,  might  have  been 
distinctly  heard  among  the  clustering 
foliage  of  the  aspen  beech  and  linden 
trees  in  the  gardens  of  the  tower,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  waves  of  the  Rhine  dash¬ 
ing  with  angry  violence  on  the  huge 
crag  at  its  base.  Bright  and  repealed 
exhalations  had  been  observed  for  some 
time  playing  upon  the  hot  and  turbulent 
horizon,  which  oftentimes  startled  from 
his  slumbers  the  lord  of  the  hall,  who 
sat  beneath  a  superb  canopy  at  the  head 
of  the  board,  immediately  fronting  the 
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tall  lancet  window  through  which  they 
were  seen.  Presently  the  storm  which  had 
long  threatened  broke  forth  at  once  with 
unparallelled  fury,  'accompanied  in  its 
onset  by  a  wild  and  searing  flash,  which 
shivered  the  painted  window  to  atoms, 
and  lighted  up  the  hall  with  indescribable 
brilliancy.  Sir  Rudif,  notwithstanding 
his  general  fearlessness,  seemed  petrified 
with  terror ;  every  object  appeared  at 
first  to  dance  and  reel  before  his  eyes, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  lapse  of  some 
moments,  that  he  could  summon  the  least 
degree  of  composure.  When  he  did  so, 
it  was  to  behold  the  hideous  phantom  of 
the  swamp,  dilating  amid  the  increased 
gloom  to  a  most  formidable  size  ;  his 
attitude  was  decidedly  menacing,  and 
his  large,  red,  grinning  eyes,  were  fixed 
intently  on  Sir  Rudif.  The  latter  in 
glancing  round  the  walls  of  the  apart¬ 
ment,  beheld  to  his  surprise  every  recess 
vacated  of  the  statues  of  his  ancestors, 
which  had  recently  occupied  them  ;  ano¬ 
ther  glance,  and  he  beheld  them  grouped 
on  either  side  the  dark  and  frightful  ap¬ 
parition,  who  in  a  well  remembered 
voice  exclaimed  aloud — “  Woe  unto  the 
Brondinberger  who  shall  wed  a  daughter 
of  the  house  of  Maldenhein,” — and  in 
a  moment  the  ghastly  assemblage  disap¬ 
peared. 

The  morning  sun  streaming  into  the 
apartment  discovered  Sir  Rudif  sitting 
erect  in  his  seat,  though  quite  dead ; 
his  features  were  livid  and  frightfully 
distorted,  which  many  imputed  to  the 
lightning,  —  though  others  confidently 
averred  that  the  Demon  Ruberzhald  had 
set  his  mark  upon  him,  the  rather  that 
they  affected  to  trace  a  few  unintelligible 
characters  which  had  the  appearance  of 
being  branded  on  the  forehead,  though 
’twas  nought  in  reality  but  the  encroaches 
of  time.  T.F. 


of  a  23t  0imt  fifeart 

(  For  the  Olio.) 


TO  H - . 

EFFUSION  THIRD. 

I  dare  not  wish  nor  hope  that  thou 
Sliouldst  ever,  sweet,  be  mine; 

I  tremble  while  I  let  thee  know 
My  too  fond  heart  is  thine. 

Oh.  look  not  on  me  with  an  eye 
Of  anger,  do  not  chide 
Me  when  thou  seest  the  broken  sigh 
Burst  forth  I  fain  would  hide. 

Do  not,  though  thou  mayst  never  love. 
Look  coldly  on  me,  sweet, 

I  bear  the  frowns  from  one  above, 

But  thine  I  could  not  meet. 

Do  not,  while  thus  I  sigh  forlorn, 

Thy  pity  hold  from  me  ; 

From  others  I  that  boon  would  scorn, 
But  it  is  sweet  from  thee. 


The  only  wish,  the  only  prayer, 

My  heart  holds  near  and  dear, 

I  dare  not  mutter  on  the  air. 

Nor  let  it  meet  mine  ear  ; 

And  when  1  kneel  me  down  at  night, 

For  heavenly  peace  to  pray, 

Thy  form  obtrudes  upon  me  bright, 

To  turn  that  peace  away. 

But  cease,  my  heart ! — ’tis  sweet  to  think 
That  we  may  meet  again, 

Where  mortal  life  hath  failed  to  link 
The  soul  with  guilt  and  pain  ; 

And  though  it  be  an  idle  dream, 

That’s  scarcely  wished  by  thee. 

It  is  the  last,  the  only  gleam 

Of  sunny  hope  in  me.  W.  M. 


TO  H - . 

EFFUSION  FOURTH. 

My  earliest  dream  was  a  dream  of  thee, 

Tho’  a  thing  of  air  and  a  phantasy; 

I  have  sat  alone  in  the  dead  of  night, 

And  soothed  my  soul  with  the  vision  bright; 
The  vision  that  whispered  a  spirit  shone 
In  on  my  musings  though  dark  and  lone ; 

And  I  felt,  1  know  not  wfiy,  that  time 

Would  give  to  my  yearning  heart  its  own, 
Though  it  even  dwelt  in  some  distant  clime. 
Where  scarcely  a  gentle  thought  is  known. 
Oh,  mine  was  a  faith  like  a  martyr’s  pure, 

So  deeply  felt  and  so  calmly  sure, 

That  each  darker  hour  that  overspread 
My  mind,  and  upon  my  full  heart  shed 
Its  meed  of  glow,  it  turned  away, 

And  I  revelled  still  in  a  sun-bright  day ; 

Oh,  was  it  strange  that  a  heart  so  young, 

From  guilt  and  sorrow  proudly  free. 

That  thus  in  holiest  hope  it  clung 
To  an  ideal  form  resembling  thee  ? 

But  I  despaired,  for  the  world  came  on. 

In  all  its  sullen,  smoky  glare, 

And  I  hardly  hoped  to  fix  upon 
So  pure  and  fair  a  being  there. 

Amidst  the  rancour  and  the  strife, 

And  bitter  struggliRgs  of  life  ; 

I  looked  around,  and  lovely  eyes 
Beamed  in  their  thousand  victories; 

My  cheeks  grew  pallid  in  their  gaze, 

Like  bloodstones  in  the  sun’s  bright  rays  ; 

And  smiles  fell  on  my  heart  from  some. 

Like  moonlight  on  a  marble  tomb. 

That  softens  the  pale  face  of  death. 

Yet  cannot  give  back  the  vital  breath. 

I  looked  around,  yet  could  not  trace 
That  inward  worth,  that  outward  grace. 

That  singleness  of  heart  and  mind. 

Within  thy  purer  being  shrined, 

Nor  that  soft  eye  and  softer  tone, 

Such  as  ray  languishing  heart  might  own. 

And  so  the  world  grew  dark  and  drear. 

And  to  me  as  a  desart  lied, 

The  sun-beam  scarcely  seemed  to  cheer, 

But  rather  shone  to  parch  and  sear, 

The  heart  whose  longing  thoughts  had  dried 
Its  vital  currents  in  their  course, 

And  unto  which  the  heavens  denied, 

For  comfort,  the  divine  resource 
Of  Hope — for  hope  was  wither’d  too, 

And  with  it  all  the  kindred  dew 
Of  holy  thoughts — the  hidden  springs, 

That  prompt  the  soul’s  imaginings; 

The  living  verdure,  and  the  flowers 
That  spring  from  our  sublimer  powers, 

Like  shrubs  upon  the  mountain’s  height; 

All,  all  partook  that  fatal  blight. 

And  perished  ! — I  grew  sad — anon 
I  felt  my  sterner  sadness  gone. 

And  1  grew  calm,  and  cheered  my  heart 
With  the  lowly  efforts  of  my  lyre; 

Yet,  oh  !  no  spirit  bore  a  part. 

Nor  warmed  beneath  the  muse’s  fire  ; 
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I  worshipped  nature  for  awhile, 

And  thought  that  I  beheld  her  smile, 

And  smiling,  rouud  my  temples  twine, 

The  ivy  wreath  with  hand  divine. 

Last  I  was  reckless,  and  I  gave 
My  hand  away  as  nothing  worth; 

And  threw  it  to  the  wind  and  wave, 

Ay,  even  with  a  show  of  mirth  ; 

Though,  when  the  holy  rite  was  said, 

My  spirit  sunk  within  me  dead, — 

Yet  then  my  face  its  smiles  put  on, 

I  smother’d  with  a  laugh  the  groan, 

The  bitter  throe,  and  struggling  sigh, 

That  shook  my  bosom  forcibly. 

That  passed  away. — Oh,  then  there  came 
That  one,  that  chosen  one ,  which  grew 
Up  with  my  bosom’s  infant  flame. 

And  o’er  the  youthful  senses  flew 
Like  some  bright  bird,  whose  beauteous  form 
Seems  sent  to  charm  away  the  storm; 

And  I  could  only  look  on  her, 

And  feel  that  while  I  look  I  err; 

And  dare  not,  must  not  e’er  reveal 
A  type  or  tythe  of  what  1  feel  ; 

And  yet  must  see,  or  think  i  see, 

A  drop  of  pity  in  her  eye, 

A  smile  that  seems  to  rise  for  me, 

A  fond,  fond  look — a  gentle  sigh, 

And  thrill;  oh  !  with  a  bursting  heart, 
Whene’er  in  mutual  grief  we  part. 

And  have  the  parting  look  impressed, 

Deeper  than  sorrow  in  the  breast ; 

And  feel  her  pressure  soft  and  bland 
Remaining  on  the  tingling  hand, 

Burnt  in  as  is  the  felon’s  mark, 

’Mid  thoughts  and  feelings  deep  and  dark. 

W.  M. 


THE  BEST  BED-ROOM; 

OR,  THE  APPARITION  LAID. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Olio, 

Sir — Your  interesting'  notice  of  Dr, 
Alsop  on  the  ‘Apparition,’  page  329  of 
the  Olio,  brings  to  my  recollection  a 
circumstance  which  happened  in  my  own 
family,  whom  the  worthy  doctor  attended. 
Known  to  be  a  skilful  and  clever  man  on 
most  subjects,  he  was  applied  to,  for  the 
cure  of  an  evil  often  known  to  exist  in 
manorial  houses  in  the  darker  ages 
throughout  England.  Our  best  bedroom, 
as  it  was  called,  that  is,  a  large  room, 
whose  walls  were  covered  with  a  series  of 
family  portraits,  painted  in  massive  frames, 
the  bed  and  furniture  of  yellow  damask, 
and  the  chairs  tall  and  thin,  with  cane  bot¬ 
toms  and  backs,  the  table  massive  and 
dark  with  cloven  paws,  and  every  part 
kept  in  the  neatest  manner  fit  for  any 
distinguished  guest  that  might  be  treated 
hospitably  during  his  slay  with  us.  In 
course  of  time,  it  became  a  topic  of  con¬ 
versation  that  this  room  was  haunted. 
This  catching  the  doctor’s  ear,  he  inquired 
more  minutely  into  the  matter.  My  grand¬ 
father,  full  of  a  persuasion  that  the  doctor, 
by  reading  a  portion  of  the  NewTeslament, 
could  settle  the  point,  induced  him  to  come 
over  from  Caine  for  that  purpose.  He 
was  lit  to  this  bedroom, and  the  night  being 


gloomy  our  family  went  every  one  their 
own  way  to  rest,  but  anxiously  and  fear¬ 
fully  as  to  what  might  be  the  result.  The 
doctor  had  not  been  long  in  bed  ere  a 
figure  came  silently  along  the  room  and 
drawing  aside  the  curtains,  glanced  on  his 
face,  and  as  quietly  departed.  He  leapt 
out  of  bed,  and  taking  the  lamp,  carefully 
examined  every  nook,  but  to  no  satisfaction. 
As  he  was  sure  he  had  heard  footsteps 
outside  the  room  door,  he  opened  it 
gently,  and  to  his  surprise  he  saw  our 
gardener,  who  said,  “  I  hope,  Zur,  the 
ghost  has’nt  hurt  ye.”  “  Nay  1”  said  the 
doctor,  “  but  what  brought  you  here, 
Harry.”  “  Why,  zur  !”  replied  Harry, 
himself  an  almost  apparition,  “  1  came 
here  to  listen,  and  if  1  should  be  wanted, 
to  take  your  part;  cause  how,  ghosts  I 
know  be  pratty  deadly.”  “Not  to  doctors, 
Harry,”  said  Alsop,  “  you  had  better  go 
to  sleep  and  leave  me  alone.”  “  As  you 
like,  zur,”  said  Harry,  but  not  a  wink  of 
sleep  would  he  get,  for  he  remained  in 
hushing  anxiousness  in  the  passage  with 
an  old  sword  in  his  hand  all  the  night 
through.  Meanwhile,  the  doctor  return¬ 
ed  thoughtfully  to  his  bed.  The  figure, 
which  was  wrapped  in  a  long  gown,  came 
a  second  time.  The  doctor  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  visit,  collected  his  vision, 
and  observed  a  restless  expression  of 
countenance, — the  face  of  an  elderly 
man — deathly  and  cadaverous  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  but  mild  in  eye  and  sorrowful  in 
heart.  As  the  figure  glanced  away  frsm 
the  curtain  he  snatched  it  aside  with  his 
hand;  and, ere  he  could  trace  the  place 
of  its  retreat,  a  blank  pervaded  the  spot. 
We  had  a  good  library  in  our  study  ;  and 
from  which,  several  old  bibles,  testaments 
and  other  black  lettered  sages  were  heap¬ 
ed  on  the  table.  The  doctor  after  ru¬ 
minating  sometime,  came  to  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  dress  himself,  and  reviving  the 
lamp,  he  sat  beside  the  table  and  began 
to  read  portions  of  the  New  Testament. 
Considerable  time  had  elapsed.  He  could 
hear  Harry  occasionally  heave  a  deep 
groan,  adding  the  “  I  ord  have  mercy  upon 
us!”  And  he  resolved  the  next  approach 
to  ask  the  object  of  the  apparition.  Harry 
had  got  near  the  door  and  was  peeping 
through  the  keyhole.  Intense  silence 
reigned  in  the  room.  The  “  apparition  ” 
came  before  the  doctor  lor  a  third  time. 
“  In  God’s  name,”  said  he.  “  Ay,  in 
God’s  name  !”  answered  Harry.  “  In 
God’s  name,”  why  hauntesl  thou  this 
place?  What  disturbs  thy  rest?”  The 
apparition  pointed  to  a  corner  of  the  room 
and  once  more  disappeared.  Ihe  doctor 
opened  the  door.  “  I  ze6d  he,  zur,  ’  said 
Harry,  “  of  all  the  world  like  my  old 
master.”  “Come  in,”  said  the  doctor. 
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Harry  tremblingly  obeyed.  They  broach¬ 
ed  a  plank  in  the  floor — a  bag  of  gold 
was  therein  deposited— the  cancelled  will 
of  an  estate  was  discovered,  and  ever  after 
the  best  bedroom  was  as  quietly  tenanted 
as  any  other  room  in  the  house. 

Sir,  your’s  respectfully, 

A  Testator  of  the  Family. 
June  9th,  1830. 


HL&lzi  of  t! )t  Capetftrg ; 

THE  DETHRONED. 

A  TALE  OF  LICHFIELD.* 

BY  HORACE  GUILFORD. 

For  the  Olio. 

The  tale  now  hastens  to  a  conclusion. 
The  Robber  Captain,  who  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  confusion  to  rush  out  of 
the  hall,  seize  the  nearest  horse,  and  gal¬ 
lop  furiously  to  the  forest,  had  nearly 
gained  the  Brazen  Helmet,  when  certain 
of  his  scouts  met  and  informed  him  that 
the  King,  the  Duke,  Bishop  Burghill, 
Sir  Lionel  Biddulf,  and  a  vast  attendance, 
were  then  a  short  distance  east  of  the 
forest,  and  would,  doubtless,  passthrough 
it  on  their  road  to  Lichfield.  He  spurred 
on  his  horse,  and  with  what  feelings 
may  be  imagined,  saw  at  the  very 
porch  of  the  hostel  the  Lady  Rosamund, 
accompanied  by  the  sturdy  clown  men¬ 
tioned  before,  in  the  very  act  of  escaping. 
She  saw  her  fate  in  his  countenance  ; 
he  did  not  notice  her  companion,  who 
with  a  cry  of  terror  fled  into  the  wood, 
but  grasping  her  emaciated  arm,  drew 
rather  than  led  her  into  the  old  kitchen. 

The  host,  in  the  most  hopeless  insanity, 
sat  muttering,  scowling  and  grinning  by 
the  hearth,  and  the  unearthly  peals  of 
laughter  with  which  he  hailed  the  entrance 
of  Warner  with  his  victim,  shocked  even 
the  blood-hardened  robber  himself.  Soon, 
however,  with  forced  calmness  more  hor¬ 
rible  to  the  luckless  lady  than  the  most 
outrageous  violence,  he  commanded  her 
to  kneel ;  she  mechanically  obeyed,  and 
he  thus  spoke  : — 

ee  Baroness  of  Courlnaye  ! — I  address 
thee  by  that  style,  for  it  is  thy  sentence! 
—  Thou,  fatal  as  well  as  fated  woman, 
hast  been  the  evil  star  of  my  destiny  ! — 
For  thee  I  first  relinquished  the  rank  and 
influence  of  a  Free  Leader,  to  become  the 
instrument  of  thy  thrice  false  Lord  !  — 
When  I  encountered  crime  to  which  my 
former  life  was  innocence,  thou  wert  the 
cause  ! — When  1  was  forced  to  mingle  as 
a  menial  in  a  retinue  less  numerous  than 
a  wave  of  my  gauntlet  might  once  have 
commanded,  thou,  Rosamund  de  Court- 


*  Continued  from  p.  348. 


naye,  didst  force  me  there  !-*-Ihave  spared 
thy  life  when  1  might  have  slain  thee  ; 
and  what  has  been  my  reward  ?  I  have 
been  scourged  like  a  slave, —  my  gallant 
followers  have  been  murdered, — fame, 
fortune  gone!  my  life  has  been  made  a 
burden.  And  yet  thou  livest,” — he 
gnashed  his  teeth  horribly, — “  livest  to 
be  the  high  dowered  widow  of  De  Court- 
naye  !” 

if  Widow!”  ejaculated  the  Baroness 
faintly. 

“  Widow  ? — ay,  widow  !  though,  trust 
me,  thou  shalt  not  wear  weeds  long  ! — 
Hear  me  !  This  day  was  thy  brother’s 
dainty  leman  to  have  been  carried  off  in 
the  midst  of  the  mummeries  yonder,  and 
brought  hither, — to  be  by  turns  the  part¬ 
ner  of  thy  captivity,  and  the  companion, 
far  amours ,  of  thy  faithful  Lord.  We 
were  foiled.  The  Baron  grew  peevish, 
turned  upon  his  old  comrade  ;  and  that 
comrade,  not  being  in  his  mildest  mood, 
answered  him  with  this!”  and  Warner 
held  up  the  still  bloody  war-knife. 

Rosamund  sprang  at  once  to  her  feet 
with  a  ringing  cry,  that  made  the  maniac 
host  shiver  and  moan,  and  in  the  attitude 
of  a  vengeful  Pallas, 

“  Villain  !”  she  exclaimed,  ie  thou  hast 
consummated  the  diabolical  arts  by  which 
thou  didst  decoy  my  wretched  husband 
from  truth  and  honour,  by  thrusting  an 
unprepared  soul  to  that  judgment  where 
its  guilt  shall  he  heaped  upon  thine  own  ! 
— -What,  ho  !”  she  shrieked  till  the  roof, 
nay,  the  forest  rang, — {t  What,  ho  !  lieges 
attach  the  murderer  1” 

“  Stay,  wild  frenetic  !  till  I  join  ye 
both  there  !”  and  the  knife  was  within  an 
inch  of  her  bosom,  when  the  lunatic  host 
sprang  up,  and  with  gigantic  force  seizing 
his  arms,  exclaimed — • 

“  Hold,  cousin  !  there  be  those  yon¬ 
der,”  pointing  to  the  dusky  end  of  the 
room,  “  would  fain  have'  speech  with 
thee  ;  he  thou  wot’stof  is  there,  with  his 
gray  dress, — and  many  another  that  I 
know  as  well  as  thou  !” 

f‘  Loose  me,  dotard  !”  said  Warner  ; 
and  after  vain  struggles,  finding  himself 
overpowered  by  the  sheer  strength  of 
roused  madness,  he  aimed  his  knife  at  the 
maniac  ;  but  it  was  a  movement  fatal  to 
himself,  for  in  a  trice  Gotta  wrenched  (he 
weapon  from  his  hand,  and  dealt  him 
swifter  than  thought  two  strokes  under 
the  fifth  rib,  that  stretched  him  with  a 
groan  like  an  explosion,  a  quivering 
corpse ! 

A  trampling  as  of  a  multitude  of  horse 
was  heard  on  the  turf  before  the  hostel  of 
the  Brazen  Helmet,  and  in  the  next  in¬ 
stant  the  stout  rustic,  who  had  fled  at  the 
approach  of  Warner,  came  hastily  into 
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the  room,  closely  followed  by  two  stalely 
figures,  who  gazed  with  equal  but  various 
emotion  on  the  scene  before  them.  Both 
were  in  complete  armour,  but  had  their 
vizors  raised.  The  first,  his  care-worn 
but  still  handsome  features  proclaimed  to 
be  Richard  Plantagenet.  His  conical  hel¬ 
met,  richly  foliated,  had  the  regal  diadem 
in  jewellery  round  ils  lower  rim  ;  his 
gorgeous  suit  of  Milan  armour  was  cover¬ 
ed,  except  his  arms  and  legs,  by  a  tabard 
of  scarlet  velvet,  quartering  the  arms  of 
England  and  France.  The  other  person¬ 
age,  by  his  sagacious  and  majestic  tran¬ 
quillity  of  face,  by  the  broad  gold  collar 
of  S.S.,  implying  his  haughty  and  pro¬ 
phetic  motto,  tc  Souverain but  chiefly 
by  his  well-known  crimson  cargan,  em¬ 
broidered  with  pearls,  and  drooping  in 
rich  folds  over  his  basinet,  might  quickly 
be  recognised  as  the  returned  Duke  of 
Lancaster. 

The  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  the  Abbot  of 
Westminster,  Sir  Lionel  Biddulf,  and 
others  followed,  each  as  they  entered 
uttering  exclamations  as  the  ghastly  sight 
in  that  dismal  apartment  presented  itself 
to  their  view.  The  wretched  host,  his 
beard  of  hideous  growth,  his  small  eyes 
bright  with  madness,  his  hands  and  face 
smeared  with  blood,  sat  astride  on  the 
corpse  of  his  victim,  mowing,  howling, 
and  gibbering.  The  beautiful  Lady  de 
Courtnaye,  in  the  most  miserable  attire, 
and  stiffening  with  the  horror  that  pre¬ 
vented,  by  its  intensity,  either  words  or 
tears,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  floor, 
while  the  great  wolf-dog,  growling  and 
glaring,  seemed  to  hesitate  on  whom  he 
should  first  fasten  his  bared  fangs.  Sir 
Lionel  sprang  to  his  sister,  and-the  warm 
flood  of  tears  that  streamed  over  her  pale 
thin  neck,  first  recalled  the  poor  lady  to 
herself,  and  then  finding  herself  safe  and 
clasped  in  the  dear  arms  of  an  only  bro¬ 
ther,  she  gave  way  at  once,  and  with  a 
faint  ejaculation  of  joy,  was  borne  by  Sir 
Lionel  in  a  deep  swoon  into  the  outer  air- 
The  ill-starred  Richard,  overwhelmed  in 
liis  hour  of  adversity  by  so  many  occular 
testimonies  of  his  mis-government,  stood 
with  clasped  hands,  head  and  body  droop¬ 
ing,  and  at  length,  turning  to  Bolingbroke, 

“  See,  fair  cousin,”  he  said,  “  see  from 
what  a  load  you  are  about  to  relieve  us  ! 
— all  this  bloody  mischief  lies  at  the  so¬ 
vereign’s  door.  We  thank  heaven  and 
you  that  the  seclusion  of  a  cloister  will 
afford  us  leisure  to  assoii  us  of  its  stains !” 

4<  Say  rather,  my  noble  liege,  that 
many, .years  of  good  government  on  the 
throne  of  your  royal  fathers,”  said  the 
generous-hearted  Dominican,  kindlv  yet 
reverently  approaching  his  master,  ‘  will 
enable  your  grace,  by  the  aid  of  the  noble 


Lancaster,  to  wash  from  mens’  minds  all 
memory  of  this  or  of  any  other  miscar¬ 
riages.” 

“  My  Lord  of  Lichfield  speaks  well,” 
said  the  deep  but  reverential  tones  of  Bo¬ 
lingbroke,  “  far  be  it  from  Harry  of  Lan¬ 
caster  to  seek  higher  rank  in  this  disturbed 
realm,  than  that  which  may  entitle  him 
to  reclaim  his  sovereign’s  confidence  from 
the  traitors  who  have  abused  his  princely 
disposition  so  long.” 

Plantagenet  being  still  absorbed  in  sor¬ 
row,  the  Duke  gave  orders  that  Warner’s 
body  should  be  removed,  and  the  wretch¬ 
ed  maniac  placed  under  proper  care.  The 
trumpets  soon  after  sounded  to  horse,  and 
the  whole  company  passed  from  this  dis¬ 
mal  scene,  into  the  fresh  green  forest.  A 
vast  train  of  horses,  some  with  noble  and 
knightly  riders,  and  others  whose  richly 
embroidered  saddles  were  empty,  held  by 
pages  and  yeomen  in  costly  liveries,  filled 
the  turfy  glade  in  front  of  the  Brazen 
Helmet. 

The  great  banner  of  England  waved 
over  a  thousand  pennons  and  guidons  of 
multifarious  blazonry,  mingled  with  flash¬ 
ing  glaives,  gisarmes,  maces,  burgonets, 
and  bucklers,  illuminated  by  the  placid 
radiance  of  the  declining  sun,  that  spar¬ 
kled  through  the  leafy  vistas  of  the  forest, 
or  fell  in  broad  yellow  flakes  on  the  thick 
turf.  Two  steeds,  the  one  white  as  snow, 
the  other  coal-black,  stood  pre-eminent 
from  their  size  and  beauty,  and  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  their  caparisons.  Their  sau- 
toirs  were  of  gold  heavily  embossed,  the 
saddles,  covered  with  purple  and  scarlet 
brocade,  resembled  the  back  of  an  arm¬ 
chair  ;  the  chanfrons  were  of  red  leather, 
embossed  with  gold,  while  the  poitra!  and 
croupiere  of  laced  mail,  were  almost  hid¬ 
den  by  the  cointise  of  purple  silk,  that  of 
the  white  steed  being  powdered  with 
fleur-de-lys,  while  the  black  barb  was 
embroidered  wilh  the  S  8. 

H;gh  Hereford”  led  his  royal  cou¬ 
sin  with  great  humility  to  the  white  barb, 
whose  quivering  eats  and  low  trembling 
neigh  confessed  his  liege  master.  Just  as 
Bolingbroke,  with  solemn  parade  of  defe¬ 
rence,  knelt  and  was  assisting  the  Planta¬ 
genet  to  his  stirrup,  the  King’s  large  white 
greyhound  came  bounding  op  to  her  mas¬ 
ter,  but  after  snuffing  his  surcoat  for  a 
moment,  turned  away  and  leaping  upon 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  placed  her  long 
white  paws  carelessly  on  his  shoulders, 
in  which  action  the  golden  circlet  about 
her  neck  became  unclasped,  and  rolled  at 
at  his  feet. 

<<  Nay,  then,”  said  the  poor  prince, 
«  see  if  Blemach  have  not  discovered  her 
new  sovereign,  and  shaken  off  my  badge 
before  him.” 
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The  Duke  spoke  not,  but  his  high  heart 
throbbed  at  this  trivial  occurrence,  which 
the  superstition  of  the  time,  not  less  than 
the  murmured  exclamations  of  those  about 
him,  stamped  as  ominous.  He  sprang  to 
his  horse,  and  the  procession  was  soon  in 
motion  towards  the  principal  road  to 
Lichfield. 

The  widowed  Baroness  of  Courtnaye 
travelled  with  the  suite  in  a  silken  litter, 
from  whose  side  Sir  Lionel  was  insepar¬ 
able,  whispering  through  its  curtains 
words  of  comfort.,  and  painting  to  his  sis¬ 
ter  the  tranquillity  of  her  future  days  in 
the  stately  seclusion  of  Helmhurst,  and 
the  society  of  his  affianced  Sybil. 

The  ecclesiastics  ambled  along  on  mules 
or  Spanish  jennets,  with  footmen  at  the 
bridle  of  each,  and  moved  in  groupes 
deeply  conversing  on  the  important  crisis 
of  affairs,  in  which  their  rank,  wealth, 
and  reputation  entitled  them  to  claim  a 
leading  share.  On  their  approaching 
Brigg-street,  the  Magistrates,  with  the 
companies  in  their  liveries,  met  them, 
doing  more  reverence  to  Lancaster  than 
to  the  King,  and  <(  rejoicing  that  God 
had  sent  them  such  a  prince,”  &c.  Ri¬ 
chard  cast  a  glance  at  his  confessor,  who 
rode  in  front  of  the  other  churchmen,  and 
whose  hood,  drawn  closely  over  his  face, 
prevented  its  being  seen  that  the  good 
Bishop  was  in  tears.  They  had  now  pass¬ 
ed  Norburgh’s  Gate,  and  were  turning- 
up  towards  the  grand  portal  of  the  palace, 
when  the  King  stopped,  and  looking  at  a 
broad  and  lofty  tower  heavily  machico- 
lated,  that  frowned  over  a  range  of  fair 
gardens  to  the  turrets,  steeples,  and  gabled 
mansions  of  the  city,  exclaimed, 

“  So  please  you,  cousin  of  Lancaster, 
here  will  Richard  take  his  unrest.  Our 
Lord  Confessor  will  lodge  you  as  beseems 
your  sunny  state,  but  it  were  ill  that  the 
palace  in  which  a  King  of  England  hath 
feasted,  should  be  darkened  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  Thr  Dethroned.” 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Olio. 

Mr.  Editor. — Having  never  seen  a 
printed  copy  of  the  following  Maxims,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  forwarding  them  for 
insertion  in  the  Olio.  They  are  copied 
from  a  very  old  MS.  in  my  possession. 

Your  constant  reader,  A. 

1.  Misfortunes,  like  estates,  are  to  be 
valued  by  comparison. 

2.  Moderation  is  but  a  state  brick  in 
government. 

3.  A  good  common  understanding  is 
no  common  thing. 

4.  It  is  ridiculous  to  meet  sorrow  half¬ 


way,  and  so  dread  the  strokes  of  thunder 
before  you  see  the  lightning. 

5.  Devotion  is  the  last  of  our  amours. 

6.  True  merit,  like  the  deepest  river, 
makes  the  least  noise. 

7.  He  who  can  smile  at  the  misfor¬ 
tune  of  being  robbed,  steals  something 
from  the  thief. 

8.  Malice  keeps  no  holidays. 

9.  Think  every  day  thy  last,  and  the 
rest  is  clear  gain. 

10.  Mistrust  proceeds  from  an  ill  prin¬ 
ciple,  though  it  is  wisdom  to  be  upon  our 
guard. 

11.  The  height  of  human  wisdom  is 
to  bring  our  tempers  down  to  our  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  to  make  a  calm  within, 
under  the  weight  of  the  greatest  storms 
without. 

12.  When  we  cannot  resent  an  injury, 
we  ought  to  dissimulate,  for  by  provoking 
an  enemy  we  receive  a  second. 


8‘  I  CAN’T  GO  ON  l” 

For  the  Olio . 

Hither  I  turn  and  shrewdly  guess, 

Whatever  theme  I  con, 

The  cnres  of  all  will  sometimes  press, 

With  truth-—*  I  can't  go  on!' 

For,  once  I  heard  a  vocalist, 

That  trill’d  and  thought  he  shone  ; 

But  he  the  time  and  keynote  miss’d. 

And  piped — ‘  I  can't  go  on!’ 

An  nctor  nearly  through  his  part, 

Mem’ry,  his  prompter,  gone, 

He  fled  with  Pity  for  his  art. 

And  sigh’d — *  I  can’t  go  on!’ 

The  insolvent  striving  in  life’s  tide 
Against  the  clam’rous  dun  ; 

Stopp’d  payment,  though  the  world’s  so  wide, 
And  said—*  I  can't  go  on!' 

The  special  pleader  for  the  cause 
He  tries  to  gain,  anon. 

When  foil’d,  exclaims,  *  the  fault’s  in  laws — 
My  Lud  ! — I  can't  go  on!’ 

And  many  a  wight,  in  various  plight, 

When  hope  and  cash  are  gone, 

Feels  misery’s  tooth  severely  bite, 

And  cries — *  I  can't  go  on!’ 

Thus,  like  the  waggoner  that  call’d 
On  Jupiter,  there’s  none 

Will  help  like  self,  when  self’s  enthrall’d. 

If  Friendships — ‘  can't  go  on!’ 

I.  Stop. 

RIGHT  v.  WRONG. 

(A  constitutional  cask.) 

For  the  Olio. 


“  The  King  can  do  no  wrong,  ’tis  said,” 
Observed  Friend  Hal  to  neighbour  Ned, 

All  parties  here  unite  :  ” 

“  But  grant,”  says  Ned,  “  this  doctrine  true, 
”  Does  it  a  thing  of  course  ensue, 

”  That  all  he  does  is  right  ?” 

Henry  Inck. 
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MOSAIC  GEOLOGY. 

BY  J.  F,  PENNIE,  ESQ. 

For  the  Olio. 

Continued  from  puge  344. 

The  leading  principles  of  Penn’s  sys¬ 
tem  are, — 

First.  That  the  whole  globe  was  created 
in  the  same  way  as  plants,  animals,  and 
men  were  ;  that  is,  perfectly  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  state — cutting  up  at  their  very  roots 
the  Vulcanian  and  Neptunian  theories, 
and  their  disintegnation  of  former  worlds 
— that  is,  to  be  more  explicit,  rocks  were 
not  formed  by  deposition ,  nor  melting, 
but  at  once,  by  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty 
Creator  ;  and  from  the  record  of  Moses, 
Penn  infers,  that  at  their  first  formation, 
these  rocks  were  wholly  covered  with 
water,  not  the  chaotic  ocean  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  but  the  salt  waters  of  the 
sea. 

This  is  precisely  the  system  of  Welch, 
with  this  difference,  that  Penn  supposes 
these  rocks  all  formed  in  a  few  hours, 
while  Welch  considers  them  the  deposi¬ 
tions  of  unlimited  periods.  Penn  likewise 
speaks  in  the  same  manner  of  a  tremen¬ 
dous  convulsion,  when  the  waters  of  the 
sea  retired  to  their  channels,  and  the 
mountains  were  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  great  deep.  Thus  far  our  readers 
will  instantly  perceive  that  Welch  has 
the  greatest  claim  at  least  to  originality. 

Secondly.  That  at  the  Deluge  the  earth, 
as  well  as  the  inhabitants,  were  destroyed, 
and  consequently,  that  the  present  earth 
was  originally  the  bed  of  the  Antedi¬ 
luvian  ocean,  and  vice  versa. 

This  system,  Mr.  Penn  conceives,  fully 
explains  why  neither  the  remains  of  plants 
nor  animals  are  found  in  the  primitive 
rocks  ;  and  also  accounts  for  those  pro¬ 
ductions  once  submarine  being  now  found 
in  supermarine  situations,  embedded  in 
rocks  and  on  the  highest  mountains. 
There  is  much  plausibility  in  different 
parts  of  this  system,  but  like  every  other 
former  hypothesis,  it  is  weak,  often  ridi¬ 
culous,  and  totally  contradicted  in  many 
of  its  leading  points  by  facts  which  never 
yield  to  arguments,  and  even  by  Moses 
fiimself. 

And  first,  we  shall  quote  Mr.  Welch 
in  opposition  to  this  wild  theory  of  the 
ocean  changing  places,  as  at  a  country 
dance,  with  the  earth. 

The  assertions,  therefore,  that  the 
poles  have  changed,  and  that  the  sea  left 
its  bed,  have  not  only  to  overcome  tnese 
testimonies  of  3000  years  standing,  but 
also  to  reconcile  the  difficulty  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  of  hydrostatics,  the 
waters  could  possibly  have  left  the  lowest 
parts  of  the  earth  to  overflow  mountains 


at  least  four  miles  aboye  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  Or  had  the  poles  ever  been  re¬ 
versed,  and  either  of  them  facing  the  sun, 
the  motion  of  the  earth,  instead  of  being 
from  west  to  east,  must  necessarily  have 
been  from  south  to  north  ;  consequently 
one  half  the  globe  would  have  been  in 
constant  light,  while  the  opposite  would 
have  been  in  continued  darkness.  This 
fact ,  which  may  be  proved  by  referring 
to  an  orrery,  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
that  the  poles  have  ever  been  as  they  are 
now  found  ;  and  allowing  the  bed  of  the 
sea  to  be  only  two  miles  in  depth,  the 
alteration  must  have  been  six  miles  in 
perpendicular  height  in  order  to  overflow 
the  highest  parts  of  the  land.  The  idea, 
therefore,  of  the  waters  as  a  mass  having 
ever  left  their  present  bed,  is  preposte¬ 
rous — contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  the  cause  of  marine 
substances  found  at  the  equator.” 

Mr.  Penn’s  system  is  not,  by  any 
means  original ;  others,  long  before  this 
self-dubbed  Mosaic  Geologist,  have 
asserted,  principally  from  the  remains  of 
marine  animals  and  vegetables  found  on 
and  in  the  highest  mountains,  that  what 
is  now  the  bed  of  the  sea  was  at  some 
former  period  dry  land  and  inhabited , 
while  the  present  high  lands  were  co¬ 
vered  with  the  ocean. 

But  we  shall  not  animadvert  on  the 
absurdity  of  the  Antideluvian  ocean  rush¬ 
ing  from  half  of  the  globe  to  the  other, 
nor  stop  to  inquire  at  present  from  whence 
the  waters  of  the  deluge  came  which 
covered  the  shell-formed  precipices  of 
Perda,  six  miles  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  or  the  still  loftier  summits  of  the 
Andes  and  Himmalaya,  but  refer  to  the 
Mosaic  passages  on  which  Mr.  Penn  so 
boldly  lays  his  hypothesis.  These  are 
chiefly — “  God  resolved  to  destroy  man 
and  beast  with  the  earth,"  &c.— “  He 
sendeth  forth  the  waters  and  they  destroy 
the  earth" — Again  in  Peter,  “The 
Wurid  which  then  was,  perished"  Never 
were  words  perhaps,  since  a  written  lan¬ 
guage  has  been  in  use,  more  perverted  to 
bolster  up  a  system.  They  will  none  of 
them  bear  the  strained  interpretation  Mr. 
Penn  has  put  upon  them.  The  world 
and  the  earth  are  often  used  under  the 
figure  of  a  metonomy  for  its  people  or 
inhabitants ;  for  instance,  in  the  very 
same  chapter  from  which  the  first  of  these 
texts  is  taken, — <c  And  God  looked^en  the 
earth,  and  behold  it  was  corrupt . 

To  be  continued. 

Libraries  are  the  wardrobes*of  litera¬ 
ture,  whence  men,  properly  informed, 
may'  bring  forth  something  for  ornament, 
much  for  curiosity,  and  more  for  use. 
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UN  DA  ; 

A  TRADITION  OF  TYROL. 
Continued  from  341. 


Several  years  had  now  elapsed  :  care, 
sorrow,  and  vexation,  threw  Reifenslein 
upon  a  sick-bed  ;  his  illness  lasted  several 
months  and  none  could  afford  him  relief. 
The  fame  of  the  skill  of  “the  pious  wo¬ 
man  ’*■ — for  so  she  was  called — in  the 
healing  art  had  by  this  time  reached  the 
Vintschgau.  The  knight  sent  his  son, 
who  was  aporoaching  the  years  of  man¬ 
hood,  to  consult  her.  Without  asking  his 
name,  she  made  enquiries  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  complaint,  and  gave  him  a 
potion  with  which  Otto  hastened  home  to 
his  sick  father.  Frederic  took  it  and  re¬ 
covered.  Otto,  and  his  blooming  sister 
Ottilia,  resolved  to  perform  a  pilgrimage 
to  their  benefactress  to  express  their -gra¬ 
titude.  Unda  received  them  kindly,  but, 
without  speaking,  extended  her  hand  to 
the  portrait  which  Ottilia  wore  suspended 
from  a  gold  chain  at  her  bosom.  “  How 
came  you  by  this  portrait?”  eagerly  en¬ 
quired  she.  “It  is  the  likeness,”  replied 
Ottilia,  “  of  my  dear,  but  alas  !  long  lost 
mother.” — Daughter !  son  l  mother !  were 
the  exclamations  that  burst  from  them  as 
they  rushed  into  each  other’s  embrace. 
Their  transport  was  unbounded  Ottilia 
declared  that  she  would  never  more  leave 
her  mother,  and  Otto  conjured  the  latter 
to  go  back  with  them  to  their  father. 
“  No,”  said  she,  “  I  dare  not  see  your 
father,  till  my  guilt  is  completely  expiated, 
and  an  avenging  God  fully  appeased. 
Go,  then,  my  children,  entreat  your  father 
to  consult  the  venerable  bishop  of  Conrad, 
as  to  what  I  have  still  to  do  to  reconcile 
myself  with  the  Almighty  :  I  may  not  yet 
venture  to  appear  before  his  sacred  vice¬ 
gerent.”  Oito  hastened  home  with  his 
sister,  for  her  mother  would  on  no  account 
suffer  her  to  remain  in  so  wild  and  solitary 
a  retreat,  and  acquainted  his  father  with 
the  joyful  tidings.  Both  flew  to  Trent, 
to  the  pious  bishop,  who  referred  them  to 
Pope  Innocent  III.,  a  pontiff  distinguished 
for  benevolence  and  kindness,  who  had 
been  elevated  in  the  flower  of  his  age  to 
the  papal  chair,  and  was  just  then  paying 
a  visit  to  Arigo  Dandolo,  the  aged  doge 
of  Venice. 

Frederic  repaired  to  that  famous  city, 
knelt  before  the  pope,  expatiated  on  the 
long  years  of  suffering  and  sorrow  endured 
by  Unda  and  by  himself,  and  implored 
his  holiness  to  give  back  to  him  a  wife, 
and  to  his  children  a  mother.  Innocent 
was  deeply  moved  ;  he  annulled  the  oath 
extorted  by  force,  and,  for  the  sake  of  her 
long  penance  and  her  good  works,  he 
acquitted  her  of  the  guilt  of  perjury,  and 


granted  her  full  and  complete  absolution, 
on  condition  that  Frederic  should  build  a 
convent.  He  ordered  a  bull  confirming 
these  grants  to  be  prepared.  Reifenslein 
and  his  son  gratefully  kissed  the  feet  of 
his  holiness,  and,  overjoyed  at  their  suc¬ 
cess,  hastened  home  with  the  utmost  ex¬ 
pedition. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  other  children, 
instigated  by  filial  affection,  set  out  to  pay 
a  visit  to  their  mother.  The  rapture  of 
all  was  beyond  description.  Sometimes 
it  was  expressed  in  the  long  silent  embrace; 
at  others  it  burst  forth  in  loud  congratula¬ 
tions.  Ottilia  informed  her  mother  that 
her  father  and  brother  were  gone  to  his 
holiness,  and  the  first  spark  of  hope  glim¬ 
mered  in  Unda’s  bosom.  She  had  now 
with  her  four  of  her  children,  Ottilia, 
Rupert,  Albert,  and  Bertha — the  same 
Bertha,  for  whose  sake  she  had  taken  the 
horrid  oath  which  had  embittered  her 
whole  life.  At  this  moment  she  forgot 
much  of  her  suffering,  and  regarded  this 
re-union  as  a  sign  of  the  renewal  of  the 
favour  of  the  Almighty. 

The  rest  of  the  day  passed  in  affection¬ 
ate  converse,  as  they  sat  lovingly  together 
at  the  entrance  of  the  cavern.  Evening 
arrived — the  sun  at  times  darted  his  rays 
through  the  majestic  larches  and  pines ; 
more  and  more  faintly  did  they  tinge  the 
summits  of  the  distant  mountains,  till 
these  were  at  length  wholly  enveloped  in 
a  mantle  of  sable  clouds.  Nothing  but 
the  roaring  of  the  neighbouring  torrent 
and  the  crash  of  descending  avalanches 
interrupted  the  stillness  and  repose  of 
Nature.  Night  came  on  :  murky  clouds 
suddenly  began  to  collect  on  all  sides  ; 
vivid  flashes  of  lightning  issued  from 
them  ;  and  the  tempest  raged  with  appall¬ 
ing  fury. 

Fatigued  with  their  journey  and  the 
vehemence  of  their  emotions,  the  children 
had  retired  to  their  couch  of  moss,  and  slept 
soundly,  while  the  mother  alone,  prostrate 
before  the  image  of  the  Redeemer,  poured 
forth  her  soul  in  prayer.  A  tremendous 
clap  of  thunder  shook  the  cavern  ;  she 
trembled,  sprang  up,  and  ran  to  her  child¬ 
ren,  to  see  if  they  were  safe ;  a  second 
shock  followed  ;  the  subterraneous  abode 
was  filled  with  sulphureous  flames  ;  the 
roof  fell  in  and  buried  the  unfortunate 
Unda  and  her  beloved  children  beneath 
the  ruins. 

On  the  very  same  day,  Reifenstein  and 
his  eldest  son  reached  Meran.  Without 
stopping,  they  hastened  onward  by  the 
shorter  route,  through  the  wild  but  beauti¬ 
ful  vale  of  Passeier,  celebrated  for  its  ro¬ 
mantic  scenery  and  its  robust  race  of  in¬ 
habitants  ;  they  determined  to  cross  a 
difficult  and  dangerous  mountain,  that  they 
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might  be  a  few  hours  earlier  in  the  arms 
of  wife  and  mother.  Evening  arrived, 
but  still  they  hurried  on  by  paths  hewn  in 
the  rocks,  across  an  endless  succession  of 
bridges,  where  one  false  step  would  be 
attended  with  inevitable  destruction,  over 
immense  blocks  of  marble  which  frequently 
seemed  to  bar  their  further  progress,  and 
loose  stones  which  rolled  from  under  their 
feet.  It  was  pitch-dark  night  when  they 
reached  the  lake  of  Passeier.  They  found 
no  track  along  the  lake,  either  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left :  all  the  roads  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  avalanches.  It  was  only  by 
means  of  the  lightning  that  they  discover¬ 
ed  a  boat  near  the  shore  of  the  agitated 
lake  ;  they  leaped  into  it  without  further 
consideration,  and  pushed  off  in  order  to 
reach  the  opposite  shore  without  loss  of 
time.  The  passage  is  short,  but  extremely 
dangerous,  on  account  of  the  sudden  tem¬ 
pests  to  which  this  lake  is  liable,  and  which 
cause  its  waves  to  break  with  fury  against 
the  perpendicular  cliffs  around  it.  On 
this  occasion  all  the  elements  were  against 
them.  One  moment  their  frail  boat  was 
whirled  on  the  crest  of  a  mountain-  billow  ; 
at  another  it  was  plunged  into  the  depths 
of  the  dark  abyss.  Exhausted  with  the 
long  and  useless  conflict,  both  at  length 
dropped  their  oars  ;  a  blast  of  unprecedent¬ 
ed  violence  upset  the  boat,  and  buried  them 
in  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

Eight  days  afterwards  the  bodies,  firmly 
clasped  in  each  other’s  arms,  were  cast  on 
shore.  The  faithful  Ulric  conveyed  them 
to  the  remains  ofUnda  and  her  children, 
and  one  sepulchre  now  unites  in  death 
those  whose  melancholy  fate  it  was  to  be 
separated  in  life,  and  whom  Providence 
removed  thus  early  from  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  this  imperfect  world  to  the 
regions  of  everlasting  peace. 

Deeply  sympathizing  in  the  fate  of  the 
virtuous  Unda  and  her  family,  I  could  not 
forbear  paying  another  visit  to  this  dreary 
spot.  I  was  accompanied  by  the  priest, 
who  acquainted  me  with  the  cause  of  the 
erection  of  the  modern  crosses.  In  the 
year  1775,  in  the  same  tempestuous  night, 
when  the  above-mentioned  lake  of  Passeier 
burst  its  banks,  and  many  human  lives 
and  a  large  tract  of  country  were  sacrificed 
to  its  fury,  seven  persons  sought  >'efuge  in 
this  cavern  from  the  vehemence  of  the 
storm.  They,  too,  like  the  Reifenstein 
family,  were  struck  by  lightning,  and 
buried  under  masses  of  rock.  By  this  last 
convulsion  the  cavern  has  been  almost 
entirely  filled  up,  and  a  mausoleum,  such 
as  is  not  to  be  paralleled  elsewhere,  covers 
the  remains  of  those  who  repose  beneath  it. 

Family  Mag. 


( For  the  Olio.) 


Will  not  the  ‘  Fine  Arts’  supply  a  lasting  feast 
to  the  mind  ? 


Model  of  Love  among  the  Roses. 

44  Young  Love  shall  dwell  with  us  for  ever.” 

By  the  recommendation  of  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  Mr.  Smith  is  giving  a 
private  view  (as  all  views  should  be, 
appertaining  to  the  affairs  of  the  heart) 
of  4  Love  among  the  Roses.’  This  ‘  Model* 
of  the  arch  and  mischievous  deity,  that 
leads  thousands  of  both  sexes  captives  at 
his  will  and  flies  like  seductive  hope  from 
one  bosom  to  another,  is  here  represented 
in  the  most  refined  and  exquisite  taste 
imaginable ;  beautifully  expressive  of 
Ovid’s  favorite  apophthegm. 

In  Cupid’s  school,  whoe’er  woftld  take  degree. 
Must  learn  his  rudiments  by  reading  me. 

The  conception  of  this  gem  of  Nature 
is  original,  and  it  gives  evidence  of  high 
attainment  in  that  class  of  art  which  is 
certain  of  recompence,  inasmuch  as  it 
delineates  e  Love  among  the  Roses,’  out 
of  the  reach  of  care  and  out  of  danger. 
Every  mother  knows  the  yielding  and  easy 
position  of  a  beautiful  cherub-formed 
infant  sleeping  in  sweet  ecstacy  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  creative  repose  of  thornless 
and  opiate  flowers,  with  music  in  its  dreams 
and  happiness  in  its  spirit. 

Mr.  C.  Smith  has,  indeed,  composed  a 
poetic  charm,  which  breathes  to  the  ear 
and  inspires  faith  in  the  nurse-attentive  eye 
that  would  nefer  be  wearied  by  watching 
over  its  joyous  fascinations  in  slumber. 
The  artist’s  deserving  flower,  the  4  Forget 
m<i  Not.  ’  is  seen  just  dropping  from  the 
urchin’s  fingers,  and  directs  the  ladies’ 
attentions  from  their  4  fondling,’  to  his  bow 
and  arrow  lying  within  his  reach — draw¬ 
ing  this  confession  from  them  in  the  words 
of  the  poet  before  quoted. 

Hence  from  thee  the  lot  shall  fall,— 

Be  thou  my  guest  the  sacrifice  for  all. 

A  marble  bust  of 4  Terry,’  once  intend¬ 
ed  by  him  as  a  gift  to  his  friend,  the 
author  of  Waverley,  and  other  clever 
productions,  are  exhibited  in  Mr.C.Smith’s 
studio,  well  worthy  of  inspection. 

Architectural  Models. 

If  these  little  attractive  patterns  of 
modern  art  are  not  brought  into  stature 
agreeably  with  the  designs  of  the  artists 
who  have  given  them  their  studious  labor 
and  effect ;  or,  that  some  of  them  have 
already  appeared  in  their  full  dimension,  • 
we  cannot  but  admire  the  zeal  evinced  bj. 
Mr.  Day  in  presenting  to  the  lovers  of 
improvement,  ‘  Models,’  which,  if  selected 
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for  their  intended  purpose,  would  redound 
to  the  credit  of  our  times.  The  f  Syllabus/ 
divided  into  five  sections,  will  give  our 
readeis  a  favourable  idea  of  this  exhibi¬ 
tion.  For  example  : 

No  I. 

A.  Is  the  centre  building  for  a  Royal 
Academy. 

B.  Exhibition  Galleries. 

C.  St.  Martin’s  Church. 

D.  The  Union  Club  and  College  of 
Physicians. 

E.  Statue  of  Charles  the  First. 

No  2. 

A.  Design  for  a  Metropolitan  Church. 

No  3. 

A.  Sketch  model  for  a  Palace. 

No  4  - CASE  OF  models/ 

A.  A  Mausoleum,  built  near  Norwich. 

B.  The  Chapter  house  to  Salisbury  Ca- 
thredal. 

C.  An  Obelisk,  erected  1829  by  the 
City  of  London,  &c. 

D.  Monumental  tomb  at  Camberwell* 

E.  Monumental  tomb  at  Windsor. 

F.  G  and  H. — Designs. 

I.  Design  of  a  Turret. 

K.  Design  for  a  Spire. 

No  5. 

Leighton  Buzzard  Cross. 


Noticed  of  2Soofc£. 


The  Cabinet  Cyclopedia. —  Vol.  7. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Geographical 
part  of  this  excellent  work,  which  is  to 
comprise  The  Cities  and  principal 
Towns  of  the  habitable  world,  contains 
those  of  the  following  kingdoms  •  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Netherlands, 
France,  and  Spain.  The  accounts  of  the 
cities  and  towns  here  given  are  neatly  and 
concisely  written,  embracing  most  of  the 
historical  facts  which  have  rendered  the 
scene  of  action  conspicuous  in  the  annals 
of  the  country.  But  there  is  one  thing  in 
the  compilation  of  the  volume  which  to  us 
appears  to  be  an  oversight.  This 
is,  the  making  mention  of  only  one 
place  in  Wales,  and  that  one  Caernarvon, 
which  appears  to  have  been  cho¬ 
sen  without  much  regard  to  its  present 
importance,  but  for  the  sake  of  stating  the 
birth  of  the  second  Edward,  from  whom 
arose  that  long  line  of  English  Princes  of 
Wales,  which  from  that  time  downwards 
have  been  heirs  apparent  to  the  throne  of 
this  country.  We  think  descriptions  of 
at  least  as  many  places  might  have  been 
afforded,  in  compliment  to  the  <e  hardy 
sons”  of  the  Principality,  as  has  been  to 
those  of  fi  ould  Ireland.”  Should  this 
volume  reach  another  edition, — and  there 
is  very  little  doubt  but  it  will,  as  it  is  by 


far  the  cheapest  and  most  prettily  illus¬ 
trated  book  we  know  of — the  author  will 
do  well  to  remedy  this  defect. 

By  way  of  sample  of  its  quality,  we 
introduce  a  few  desultory  bits.  At  page 
63,  the  account  of  Manchester  furnishes 
us  with  the  following  extract,  exhibiting 
our  great  commercial  progress. 

“  As  a  manufacturing  town  Manches¬ 
ter  principally  claims  attention.  So  early 
as  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  its  cottons  and 
friezes  are  mentioned  as  the  materials  of 
woollen  cloths.  In  1650  its  trade  is  said, 
in  cotemporary  documents,  to  employ  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  to  be  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  any  place  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  It  was,  however,  to  the  ingenuity 
of  one  man  that  it  owed  its  most  rapid  in¬ 
crease  ;  and  that  the  manufactures,  in 
fact,  of  England  in  general  were  enabled 
to  outstrip  those  o,f  every  other  part  of 
Europe.  Cotton  yarn  was  originally  all 
spun  on  the  common  one-thread  wheel, 
by  which  the  material  produced  was  not 
only  very  limited  in  quantity,  but  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  regular  and  fine  to  be  woven 
into  delicate  fabrics.  At  length,  Har- 
greave  invented  the  spinning  jenny,  by 
which  thirty  or  forty  threads  could  be 
woven  at  once ;  and  it  was  next  found 
that  two  or  three  threads  thus  spun  would 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  warp,  which 
had  uniformly  been  of  linen.  The  cele¬ 
brated  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  carried  the 
admirable  invention  of  Hargreave  to  per¬ 
fection  ;  and  in  1775  took  out  a  patent 
for  machinery,  by  which  innumerable 
spindles  could  be  worked,  and  a  single 
thread  produced  sufficiently  fine  and 
strong  for  the  warp.  This  improvement 
in  the  method  of  production  occasioned  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  sale  of  the 
goods  manufactured.  (<  The  rapid  in¬ 
crease,”  says  the  Annals  of  Commerce, 
vt  in  the  number  of  spinning  jennies, 
which  took  place  in  consequence  of  Ark¬ 
wright’s  patent,  forms  a  new  era,  not 
only  in  manufactures  and  commerce,  but 
also  in  the  dressof  both  sexes.  The  com¬ 
mon  use  of  silk,  if  it  were  only  to  be  worn 
while  it  retains  its  lustre,  is  proper  only 
for  ladies  of  ample  fortune  ;  and  yet  wo¬ 
men  of  all  ranks  affected  to  wear  it ;  and 
many  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  middle 
ranks  of  society  distressed  their  husbands, 
parents,  and  brothers,  to  procure  that 
expensive  finery  ;  neither  was  a  hand¬ 
some  cotton  gown  attainable  by  women  in 
humbler  circumstances  ;  and  hence  the 
cottons  were  mixed  with  linen  yarn,  to 
reduce  their  price.  But  now,  cotton  yarn 
is  cheaper  than  linen  yarn  ;  and  cotton 
goods  are  very  much  used  in  place  of 
cambrics,  lawns,  and  other  expensive 
fabrics  of  flax ;  and  they  have  almost 
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totally  superseded  the  silks.  Women  of 
all  ranks,  from  tiie  highest  to  the  lowest, 
are  clothed  in  British  manufactures  of 
cottons,  from  the  muslin  cap  on  the 
crown  of  the  head  to  the  cotton  stocking 
under  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  inge¬ 
nuity  of  the  calico-printers  has  kept  pace 
with  the  ingenuity  of  the  weavers  and 
others  concerned  in  the  preceding  stages 
of  the  manufacture,  and  produced  pat¬ 
terns  of  printed  goods,  which  for  elegance 
of  drawing  exceed  any  thing  that  was 
imported,  and  for  durability  of  colour 
generally  stand  the  washing  so  well,  as 
to  appear  fresh  and  new  every  time  they 
are  washed,  and  give  an  air  of  neatness 
and  cleanliness  to  the  wearer  beyond  the 
elegance  of  silk  in  the  first  freshness  of 
its  transitory  lustre.  But  even  the  most 
elegant  prints  are  excelled  by  the  supe¬ 
rior  beauty  and  virgin  purity  of  the  mus¬ 
lins,  the  growth  and  the  manufacture  of 
the  British  dominions.5  To  give  a  simple 
idea  of  the  prodigious  increase  which  took 
place  in  the  demand  thus  excited,  it  is, 
perhaps,  sufficient  merely  to  mention, 
that  a  short  time  before  Sir  Richard  Ark¬ 
wright  invented  his  machinery,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  spindles  employed  in  cotton  spin¬ 
ning  was  about  50,000,  and  the  annual 
produce  of  the  trade  under  £200,000  ;  but 
that  a  very  few  years  after,  200,000  spin¬ 
dles  were  in.  action,  and  the  revenue  in¬ 
creased  to  above  £7,000,000. 55 

Appertaining  to  the  history  of  the  city 
of  Bruges,  are  the  facts  here  given. 

(C  John  Van  Eyck,  otherwise  known 
by  the  name  of  John  of  Bruges,  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  painting  in  oils,  was  born  here, 
and  is  buried  in  the  cathedral.  This 
artist  studied  chemistry  at  the  same  time 
that  he  practised  painting.  One  day, 
trying  to  make  a  varnish  of  a  particular 
quality,  he  found  that  linseed  oil  or  nut 
oil,  mixed  with  coloms,  composed  a  solid 
and  glossy  substance  that  required  no  var¬ 
nish.  The  first  picture  painted  in  this 
manner  was  presented  to  Alphonso  X. 
king  of  Naples.  The  discoverer  long 
kept  the  invention  a  secret  for  his  own 
benefit.  This  town  also  claims  the  in¬ 
vention  of  decimal  arithmetic,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Simon  Ste¬ 
phen.5’ 

The  origin  of  a  curious  tale  that  has 
fastened  some  ridicule  upon  the  Mechlin 
lace-makers,  is  thus  told  : 

i(  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Rom- 
bauld,  is  much  admired  for  its  general 
architectural  beauty,  but  mostly  for  that 
of  its  tower,  which,  though  still  unfinish¬ 
ed,  is  350  feet  high.  A  ludicrous  story, 
reflecting  a  little  on  the  simplicity  of  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  towns-people,  is  connected 
with  this  part  of  the  building.  It  is  said 


that  the  moon  happening  to  shine  one 
night  with  peculiar  brilliancy  on  the 
tower,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  being 
on  fire,  and  that  the  inhabitants  ran  from 
all  quarters  with  buckets  in  their  hands 
to  extinguish  the  flames.  Hence  arose  a 
common  jest  through  the  country,  that 
the  wise  men  of  Mechlin  wished  to  extin¬ 
guish  the  moon.  That  there  must  have 
been  some  foundation  for  attaching  this 
ironical  imputation  of  wisdom  to  the  good 
people  of  Mechlin  appears  from  some 
lines  of  a, modern  Latin  poet,  in  which 
he  describes  six  of  the  chief  towns  in  the 
Netherlands  by  the  following  distinguish¬ 
ing  characteristics  : — ‘  Brussels  is  famed 
for  noblemen  ;  ,  Antwerp  for  money  ; 
Ghent  for  ropes ;  Brussels  for  pretty 
girls  ;  Louvain  for  sages  ;  Mechlin  for 
fools.5  It  is  said  that  travellers  some¬ 
times  involve  themselves  in  quarrels  by 
recalling  to  the  recollection  of  the  citizens 
this  anecdote  of  their  forefathers  ;  which, 
if  true,  would  be  another  proof  that  the 
irony  of  the  old  story  and  the  caustic 
taunt  of  the  poet  were  not  wholly  unme¬ 
rited.” 


m 330O6. 

I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in  my  Note-book. 

M,  W.  of  Windsor . 


PERUVIAN  LUXURY. 

Mr.  Temple,  the  author  of  a  very 
pleasing  work  upon  Peru,  informs  us 
that  in  the  almost  inaccessible  regions  of 
the  Cordilleras,  every  imported  luxury 
is  very  dear ;  “  but  the  necessaries  of 
life,  including  lama  mutton,  are  reason¬ 
able  enough, — with  the  exception  of  fuel. 
But  the  came  con  cuero  is  the  great 
luxury  of  a  South  American  gourmand , 
which  is  thus  described  :  *  The  moment 
a  bullock  is  killed,  the  flesh  on  each  side 
the  spine,  beginning  at  the  rump,  is  cut 
out,  with  enough  of  the  hide  to  meet  or 
lap  over,  so  'as  to  prevent  the  juices  from 
escaping  ;  it  is  then  covered  with  embers, 
and  roasted  like  a  potato.5  Sausages, 
hams,  and  bacon,  though  imported,  are 
much  in  use.  Sweetmeats  and  rum  are 
served  together  at  all  dinner-parties. — 
Tobacco  is  in  universal  use ;  all  smoke 
cigars,  but  a  person  is  not  expected  to 
accept  one  from  the  mouth  of  another,  as 
is  the  case  in  Spain  (even  from  the  mouth 
of  a  domestic,)  where  the  declining  of 
such  a  compliment  is  a  grievous  offence 
against  friendship  and  good  breeding  ; 
but  you  must  accept  with  grateful  ac¬ 
knowledgment  the  remains  of  a  glass  of 
rum  j  the  more  lips  it  has  touched  the 
more  cordiality  in  the  dram  j— -off  with 
it !  and  beware  of  wiping  your  mouth 
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either  before  or  after  it.  Should  you  be 
induced  to  wipe  the  brim  of  the  glass 
before  drinking,  or  turn  it  between  your¬ 
self  and  the  light  to  seek  a  little  space 
free  from  humidity,  your  reputation  is 
gone  for  ever  Que  barbaro  ! — Que 
hombro  tan  grcssero  ! — Jesus  !  Jose  ! 
Jesus!'  When  a  lady  selects  a  gentle¬ 
man  from  the  company,  by  beckoning,  or 
calling  him  to  take  her  glass  and  sip  after 
her,  the  compliment  is  then  highly  envia¬ 
ble  ;  and  whether  her  lips  be  pale  and 
shrivelled  by  the  wintry  effect  of  years, 
or  cherry-ripe  and  pouting  in  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  summer,  he  is  bound  by  the 
well-understood  laws  of  respect,  etiquette, 
honour,  gallantry,  love,  and  all  their  little 
jealousies,  to  imprint  his  own  lips  upon 
the  precise  spot  where  those  were  placed 
which  preceded  him,  and  then  to  take  off 
the  very  last  drop  in  the  glass.’  ” 

PERUVIAN  SUPERSTITION. 

The  Peruvians,  like  every  uneducated 
people,  are  very  superstitious  ;  but  all 
their  superstitions  are  not  their  own,  many 
of  them  have  been  inculcated  by  their 
instructors  in  the  Christian  religion.  At 
a  little  distance  from  Potosi  is  a  narrow 
pass  or  chasm  in  the  mountain  called  the 
puerto ,  the  cheeks  of  which  are  from  two 
to  three  hundred  feet  high,  touching 
nearly  in  places  at  the  top.  The  Peru¬ 
vians  are  taught  to  believe  that  “  this 
extraordinary  fissure  was  occasioned  by 
the  Devil  in  a  contest  with  Saint  Anthony, 
who,  of  course,  vanquished  the  former ; 
but  the  pleasantry  of  the  tale  is,  in  accus¬ 
ing  c  the  fallen  angel  ’  of  a  breach  of 
decorum,  startling  to  the  Indians  them¬ 
selves  even  in  their  unpolished  state  of 
society.  The  arch-fiend,  say  the  monks, 
was  vexed  at  finding  himself  outwitted  by 
the  saint,  and,  when  retiring  discomfited 
from  his  presence,  slapped  his  hand  inde¬ 
corously  behind,  and  gave  vent  to  his  rage 
with  so  much  violence,  as  to  rend  the 
surrounding  mountains,  and  form  the 
existing  chasm  !  To  record  this  event, 
the  image  of  the  offended  Anthony  is 
placed  in  a  niche-in  the  rock  on  one  side 
of  the  road,  where  none  pass  it  without 
a  becoming  reverence,  and  doubtless  a 
due  feeling  of  indignation  at  the  uncour- 
teous  insult,  for  which  the  downcast  look 
of  humility  in  the  countenance  of  the 
saint  plainly  evinces  his  shame  even  to 
this  day.”  Ib. 

INSANITY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  appears,  from  a  pamphlet  lately'  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  York,  that  in  the  lunatic 
asylum  in  that  city,  of  1584  patients  who 
were  confined  there  in  a  certain  number 


of  years,  700,  being  a  proportion  of  44-19 
in  every  hundred,  were  discharged  cured. 
In  the  lunatic  asylum  of  Pennsylvania,  of 
3487,  1254  were  cured,  being  35-96  in 
every  100  ;  and  the  average  number  of 
cures  in  all  the  lunatic  asylums  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  was  41*30  to  every 
100  ;  whilst  in  France  it  is  44*81,  and  in 
England  only  37-40.  In  the  state  of  New 
York,  the  population  of  which  was  in 
1825,  1,616,458,  the  number  of  lunatics 
was  8 19,  and  that  of  idiots  1421;  being 
one  lunatic  or  idiot  to  every  720  inhabit¬ 
ants.  In  Paris  the  proportion  is  one  to 
350  ;  in  London  one  to  600,  and  in  Scot¬ 
land  one  to  400. 


A  LORD  CHANCELLOR’S  RUDENESS. 

Like  Johnson,  Lord  Thurlpw  was  re¬ 
markable  for  the  rudeness  which  he  occa¬ 
sionally  exhibited  in  society,  and  which 
was  frequently  accompanied  with  vulga¬ 
rity'.  ‘s  Many  stories  of  Thurlow’s  rude¬ 
ness,”  says  Mr  Cradock,  (i  have  been 
in  general  circulation  ;  but  it  should  be 
fairly  stated,  that  he  was  ever  more  cau¬ 
tious  of  speaking  offensively  amongst  in¬ 
feriors  than  amongst  the  great,  where  he 
sometimes,  indeed,  seemed  to  take  a  pe¬ 
culiar  pleasure  in  giving  proofs  of  his 
excessive  vulgarity.”  A  single  instance 
of  this  singular  humour  will  be  sufficient. 

On  his  return  from  Scarborough,”  says 
the  writer  just  mentioned,  “  he  made  visits 
to  some  of  those  splendid  mansions  with 
which  the  county  of  York  so  greatly 
abounds ;  and  a  friend  of  mine  had  the 
honour  to  meet  him  at  one  of  them,  then 
full  of  very  high  company'.  Whilst  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  garden,  and  they  were  all  ad¬ 
miring  the  elegancies  that  surrounded 
them,  the  noble  proprietor,  being  near  the 
hothouse,  turned  to  the  lord  chancellor, 
and  politely  asked  him  whether  he  would 
not  walk  in,  and  partake  of  some  grapes  ? 

‘  Grapes  !  ’  said  Thurlow,  f  did  I  not  tell 
you  just  now  I  had  got  the  gripes  V  The 
strangers  in  the  company  were  all  petrified 
with  astonishment ;  but  his  lordship  might 
have  truly  informed  them,  that  his  replies 
were  at  least  as  polite  and  refined  as  those 
of  a  predecessor,  the  venerable  Earl  North- 
ington.”  His  lordship  had  unfortunately 
acquired  a  habit  of  swearing,  and  with 
difficulty  restrained  himself  on  occasions 
when  such  a  practice  would  have  been 
most  indecorous.  In  allusion  to  this  habit, 
as  his  lordship,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  long  vacation,  was  quitting  the  court 
without  taking  the  usual  leave  of  the  bar, 
a  young  barrister  exclaimed  to  his  com¬ 
panion,  He  might  at  least  have  said  d — 
you  !”  The  chancellor  heard  the  remark, 
and,  returning,  politely  made  his  bow. 
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x  mm*. 

Lamp  Glasses. — A  very  simple  but 
effective  precaution  is  employed  in  Paris, 
to  prevent  the  breaking  of  lamp-glasses 
by  the  sudden  application  of  heat.  Be¬ 
fore  they  are  used,  a  glazier  cuts  or 
scratches  the  base  of  the  glass  with  a 
diamond,  and  afterwards  sudden  heat  may 
be  applied  without  danger. 

Econonical  Water  Colour  for  Rooms. 
— Take  a  quantity  of  potatoes  and  boil 
them — then  bruise  them,  and  pour  on  boil¬ 
ing  water  until  a  pretty  thick  mixture  is 
obtained,  which  is  to  be  passed  through  a 
sieve.  With  boiling  water  then  make  a 
thick  mixture  of  whitening,  and  put  it  to 
the  potato  mixture.  To  give  colour,  if 
white  is  not  wanted,  add  the  different- 
coloured  ochres,  lamp-black,  &c.  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances.  This  paint  dries 
quickly,  is  very  durable,  and  has  a  good 
appearance  to  the  eye. 


Custom#  of  2£artaug  Catmtrtitf. 

CUSTOM  OF  PLANTING  PALM  TREES  AND 
MIDSUMMER  LOVE  OMENS, 
t For  the  OPo.) 

The  palm  or  date  trees,  are  male  or 
female,  as  are  likewise  the  fig  trees.  The 
female  date  trees  only  bear  the  fruits,  for 
that  which  the  male  produces  is  not  eat¬ 
able.  Thus,  it  is  usual  to  plant  male  trees 
among  the  females,  which  makes  them 
more  productive.  The  female  trees  always 
grow  somewhat  crooked,  if  any  male  ones 
are  near  them,  still  bending  and  inclining 
towards  them.  But  upon  those  where  no 
males  are  planted,  the  owners  hang  some 
of  the  fruit  they  produce — a  similar  prac¬ 
tice  they  adopt  with  fig-trees.  There  is  a 
i  Midsummer  flower’  in  England  which 
has  like  attachments  ;  and  it  is  taken  by 
villagers  to  try  the  strength  of  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  young  people  who  are  selected 
by  gossips  and  maidens,  by  the  flowers 
being  put  in  pairs  in  a  private  place  with 
the  names  appended.  In  proportion  as 
the  flowers  draw  towards  each  other,  so 
are  the  decisions  made  propitiously,  or 
unfavourably.  When  any  flower  dies  it 
is  indicative  of  the  person’s  demise. 

J.  R.  P. 


gttertfatt&ita. 

FISH  STORY,  BUT  A  TRUE  ONE. 
Some  twenty- five  years  ago,  a  Mr.  S. 
of  this  town,  who  was  then  at  Siasconset, 
sent  some  codfish  to  his  father  in  town. 
On  dressing  one  which  had  a  poke  unu- 
usually  large,  a  younger  brother  of  him 


who  sent  the  fish  had  a  mind  to  open  the 
poke,  when  to  his  and  his  father’s  aston¬ 
ishment,  he  found  in  it  an  open  jack 
knife,  handle  and  blade  eight  inches  in 
length,  which  the  fish  had  swallowed 
point  foremost.  On  examining  it,  E.  G. 
were  discovered  .marked  on  the  handle, 
when  the  lad  exclaimed,  “  ’tis  uncle 
Eben  Gardner’s.”  The  boy  hastened  to 
the  supposed  owner,  to  inquire  if  he  had 
lost  any  thing.  Being  answered  in  the 
negative,  he  then  questioned  his  uncle 
if  he  had  lost  a  knife.  His  reply  was, 
that  when  fishing  eight  or  ten  days  before 
he  lost  a  jack-knife  overboard,  east  of 
Bass-rip.  When  asked  to  describe  the 
knife,  it  soon  appeared  fully  eviden-t  that 
the  knife  found  in  the  fish’s  poke  was  the 
one  he  lost.  The  boy  who  found  the 
knife  is  now  one  of  our  most  respectable 
citizeus,  from  whom  we  had,  within  a 
few  days,  these  curious  facts. 

<— — •  Nantucket  Inq. 

SUBLIME  AND  BEAUTIFUL. 

A  little  girl  attending  a  sewing  school 
in  Johnstone  was  lately,  by  a  relative, 
presented  with  a  pin-cushion,  made  in 
the  form  of  a  book,  with  the  words  “  The 
march  of  intellect”  inscribed  on  its  back. 
The  girl  showed  it  to  her  mistress,  who, 
after  reading  the  inscription  on  the  bark, 
said,  “  Ay,  that  is  some  place  abroad.” 


PRECEPT  AND  EXAMPLE. 

A  certain  lecturer  on  intemperance  in 
Scotland,  who  has  attained  to  f  celebrity’ 
in  his  vocation,  lately  waited  on  the  mi¬ 
nister  of  a  populous  parish,  and  requested 
the  use  of  his  church  to  deliver  a  lecture 
to  the  people.  The  minister  stated  his 
determination  and  his  reasons  for  declining 
to  grant  this  for  any  other  than  purposes 
purely  devotional  ;  but  to  show  the  ap¬ 
plicant  that  he  had  no  personal  grudge 
towards  him,  he  proposed  to  give  him  the 
ff  fashion  o’  the  hoose.”  A  case  of  bottles 
was  produced,  containing  various  liquors, 
and  the  lecturer  was  desired  to  choose  and 
help  himself,  his  host  setting  the  example. 
The  former  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
taste  the  spirits,  but  he  drank  off  no  less 
than  three  full  tumblers  of  spring- water. 
Upon  which  the  reverend  sexagenarian 
shrewdly  observed, — “  My  certie,  lad  ! 
gin  ye  hadna  been  at  something  stronger 
than  water  last  night,  it’s  my  opinion  ye 
wadna  hae  been  fashed  wi’  sic  a  lowin’ 
drouth  this  mornin’.  ” 


TASTE. 

The  Tartarian  greatest  beauties  have 
the  least  noses,  and  the  wife  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Jenghiz  Khan  was  deemed  irre¬ 
sistible,  because  she  had  only  two  holes 
for  a  nose. 
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Wednesday,  June  9. 

St.  Columba,  Irish  Abbot ,  died  a.d.  597. — High  Water  33 m  after  3  mor.—b2m  after  3  After. 

June  9  1/05. — Born  at  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  Francis  Blackburne,  Archdeacon  of  Cleve* 

*  land,  distinguished  for  his  zeal,  industry,  and  acuteness,  in  pleading  the  cause  of 
ecclesiastical  reform.  Few  works,  it  is  generally  said,  display  more  ability  and 
ingenuity  than  tb git  to  which  he  principally  owes  his  celebrity,  “  The  Confes¬ 
sional,”  a’performance.  which  it  is  asserted,  has  never  yet  received  a  satisfactory 
answer.  This  venerable  divine  died  in  the  summer  of  1787,  in  the  eighty-third 
year  of  his  age. 

Thursday,  June  10 


Sts.  Getulius,  martyrs ,  2 nd  Century.— (Corpus  Christi  Day  ) 

Sun  rises  4 6m  after  3 — sets  14m  after  8. 

Corpus  Christi. — Brady,  in  his  Clavis  Caleudaria,  informs  us  that  “  the  object 
of  this  festival,  is  to  celebrate  the  inestimable  blessings  conferred  upon  mankind 
by  the  holy  sacriment  of  the  Eucharist,  with  its  mystic  doctrine  of  Transubstnn- 
tiation  ;  and  hence  the  pageantry  of  the  day  has  far  surpassed  that  of  most  others 
in  shadowy  observance.”  In  several  parts  of  the  continent,”  remarks  the  same 
author,  "  this  day  is  still  observed  with  unabated  frivolity  ?  the  figures  of  gigantic 
men,  and  large  serpents,  are  exhibited  in  token  of  the  conquest  of  Christ  over  the 
powers  of  hell.  Carpets  are  hung  out,  and  bells  rung  in  every  steeple  ;  the  streets 
abound  with  strolling  musicians,  and  persons  dancing,  some  rendered  frantic  by 
superstitious  zeal,  others  by  inebriation  j  while  grotesque  drolls  display  their  wit 
and  antics  like  our  buifoons  at  Bartholemew  Fair.”  In  England  in  the  olden  time 
garlands  and  pageants  representing  the  history  of  our  Saviour,  used  to  be  hung 
about  on  this  day,  and  we  find  among  the  ancient  annual  church  disbursements, 
*  for  four  men  bearing  torches  about  the  parish  on  this  day,  payments  of  Id.  each.’ 
Among  the  same  accounts  for  the  19th  and  21st  years  of  Edward  IV.,  we  have, 
‘  For  flaggs  and  garlondis  and  paektbreadde  for  the  torches  upon  Corpus  Christi 
day,  and  for  six  men  to  bare  the  said  torches,  iiijs.  vijd.’  And  in  1485,  1  For  the 
hire  of  the  garments  for  pageants,  is.  viiijd.’ 


Friday,  June  11. 

St.  Barnabas,  Apostle ,  1st  Century — High  Water  50m  after  4  Morn. — l!m  after  5  After 
Our  saint,  though  not  of  the  number  of  the  twelve  chosen  by  Christ,  is  never* 
theless  styled  an  apostle  by  the  primitive  fathers,  and  by  St.  Luke  himself.  After 
a  life  spent  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  St.  Barnabas  suffered  many  torments,  and 
was  stoned  to  death.  The  remains  of  St.  Barnabas  were  found  near  the  city  of 
Salamis,  with  a  copy  of  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew  in  Hebrew  laid  on  him. 

June  11,  1828. — Died  Dugald  Stewart,  jrt.  75,  the  eminent  author  of  the  “  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind,”  &c.  The  leading  characteristics  of  the  mind  of  this  distinguished 
philosopher  were,  elevated  moral  feelings,  and  the  highest  conceptions  of  what  our 
nature  is  destined  to  accomplish.  To  be  brief,  Mr.  S.  was  a  lover  of  liberty  ami 
letters,  a  scholar,  a  gentleman,  and,  beyond  all,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word 
a  philanthropist. 


Saturday,  June  12. 

St.  Eskil,  bishop  and  martyr — Sun  rises  45 m  after  3 — sets  15 m  after  8. 

June  12,  1775. — On  this  day  the  Ill-fated  King  of  France,  Louis  XVI.,  was  solemnly  crowned 
in  the  cathedral  church  at  Rheims. 


Sunday,  June  13. 

FIRST  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

Lessons  for  the  Day,  10  chap  Joshua  Morning— 23  chap.  Joshua  Evening. 

St.  Damkanade,  Virgin,  in  Ireland. — Moon's  last  Quar.  49  m  after  10  Morning. 

June  13,  1483.-— On  this  day  was  arrested  and  beheaded  by  order  of  Richard,  Duke  of  Glouces¬ 
ter,  Lord  Hastings.  This  nobleman  suffered  on  the  absurd  pretence  of  his  having 
united  with  Jane  Shore,  (the  mistress  of  Edward  IV.)  in  bewitching  the  protec¬ 
tor.  He  was  taken  from  the  Council  Room  of  the  Tower,  and  immediately  con¬ 
ducted  into  the  court  yard,  and  there  decapitated,  without  trial,  on  a  log  of  wood 
which  chanced  to  lay  in  the  way  in  front  of  the  chapel.  Lord  Hastings  died  al¬ 
most  at  the  same  instant  with  the  Queen’s  unfortunate  relations  Rivers  and  Grey, 
whose  illegal  execution  he  bad  counselled,  blind  to  the  similar  fate  which  hovered 
over  his  own  existence. 

Monday,  June  14. 

St  Nennus  of  Ireland,  Abb.  d.  a.d.  654  —  High  Water  14m  aft  7  Mor  .—17m  aft  7  After. 

June  14,  1785. — This  day  records  the  ascent  of  M-  Pilatre  de  Rosier,  the  first  aerial  navigator, 
and  his  companion  M.  Romain,  in  a  balloon,  at  Boulogne,  with  an  intention  of 
crossing  the  English  Channel  j  when  they  were  at  the  height  of  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  from  the  ground,  the  balloon  took  fire,  and  the  unfortunate  aeronauts  were 
precipitated  to  the  earth,  and  dashed  to  pieces. 


Tuesday,  June  15. 

St.  Laudelin ,  Abbot. — Sun  rises  44m  after  3— sets  1 6m  after  8. 

June  15,  1769 — The  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  at  Dolgelly,  In  North  Wales,  which 
threatened  to  bury  the  inhabitants  under  the  high  projecting  cliff's  of  Cader-Idris  ; 
torrents  of  water  burst  from  the  sides,  which  deluged  the  valley  beneath  ;  and  a 
lava  was  discharged  from  the  mountain,  which  covered  the  places  where  it  fell 
three  feet  deep. 
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Illustrated  ^rttcle. 


THE  WRECKERS. 

% 

A  TALK  OF  THE  COAST. 


Maniacs,  fiercely  ripe  for  all,  or  auglit, 

That  ever  flash’d  upon  a  desperate  thought, 
Like  men  transform’d  to  fiends  W.  Rea 


A  slender  solitary  streak  of  silveiy 
gray  light  edged  the  extreme  verge  of 
the  eastern  horizon,  and  the  pinnacles 
of  the  rocks  which  lay  opposite  to  it 
began  to  be  faintly  illumined  by  the  first 
gentle  indications  of  dawning  day.  The 
profoundest  gloom  still  enwrapped  their 
bases  and  the  Ocean,  which  were  not 
sufficiently  elevated  to  receive  the  ear¬ 
liest  favours  of  blessed  light.  Morning 
was  at  length  succeeding  a  night  of 
horrors,  which  had  proved  in  the  highest 
degree  fatal  ;  the  wind  still  raged  with 
the  fury  of  a  legion  of  foul  fiends,  and 
cast  widely  forth,  in  its  wrath,  spray, 
sand,  and  shingle ;  the  mighty  Ocean 
was  yet  convulsed,  and  huge  surges  beat 
against  and  leaped  over  the  summits  o 
the  terrific  crags  that  bounded  the  coast 
24— Vol.  V.  2  A 


of  wild  St.  Mary’s — ay,  wild,  unculti, 
vated,  and  ill-populated,  St.  Mary’s — 
although  certainly  it  was  less  sternly 
featured  in  these  respects  than  some  of 
the  contiguous  Scilly  Isles. 

The  deafening  roar  of  a  thousand  an¬ 
gry  and  conflicting  billows,  with  the 
sullen  mutterings  of  distant  deafening 
thunder,  and  the  fierce  bowlings  of  the 
careering  winds,  still  continued  that 
awful  and  harrowing  tumult,  which, 
during  the  whole  dreadful  night,  had 
utterly  drowned  the  agonizing  cries  of 
distress,  and  the  roar  of  the  minute-gun, 
whose  peal,  poured  ineffectually  over  the 
bosom  of  the  deep,  had  been,  by  the 
angry  tempest,  divided,  carried  off  it^  all 
directions,  overpowered,  and  lost.  1  or¬ 
ients  of  rain  descended  from  the  gloomy 
sky,  upon  which  still  hung  dense  masses 
of  clouds,  little  broken  by  the  gale,  or, 
if  heavily  scudding  before  it,  but  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  others  of  the  like  funereal  ap¬ 
pearance'  It  was  an  hour  in  which  none 
but  the  merciful  would  have  ventured 
abroad  with  the  intention  of  saving  then- 
miserable  fellows  from  the  engulphmg 
deep  ;  or,  none  but  the  merciless  would 
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have  prowled  forth,  for  the  purpose  of 
enriching  themselves  with  such  spoils  of 
the  dead  as  even:  remorseless  Ocean  had 
spared  from  the  general  wreck. 

In  the  humble  hut  of  Ben  Sawyer,  the 
fisherman,  reposed,  happily  unconscious 
of  the  horrors  of  the  night,'  Susanna,  the 
old  man’s  only  daughter,  indeed,  his  sole 
remaining  child  ;  for  Heaven  had,  in 
days  past,  sorely  visited  the  unhappy 
father,  and,  by  depriving  him  of  his 
wife  and  three  promising  sons  within  the 
brief  space  of  a  twelvemonth,  cast  over 
his  spirit  a  deadly  settled  gloom,  and 
filled  his  breast  with  implacable  enmity 
towards  his  fellow-men.  Said  we,  that 
Heaven  by  its  inflictions  did  this  ?  Ah, 
no  !  such  was  their  effect  upon  a  mind 
as  ill-disposed  to  receive  the  dispensations 
of  Providence  with  resignation,  as  to  re¬ 
gard  them  in  their  real  beneficent  light. 

Old  Ben  resided,  when  upon  terra 
firma,  in  the  midst  of  a  neighbourhood 
unimaginably  illiterate  and  vicious.- — 
Thieves,  smugglers,  and  murderers,  for¬ 
med,  at  the  period  of  which  we  write, 
the  principal  portion  of  the  population  of 
St.  Mary’s;  people,  whose  daylight  os¬ 


tensible  occupations  were  fishing,  pil¬ 
chard-curing,  net-making,  boat-build¬ 
ing,  and  prowling  about  the  dangerous 
precipices  of  the  island,  in  search  of  the 
eggs  of  sea- fowl  ;  people,  whose  nightly 
avocations  were  of  the  most  illegal  na¬ 
ture,  and  yet,  who  had  the  temerity, 
when  afflictions  fell  heavily  upon  the 
head  of  Ben  Sawyer,  to  ascribe  them  to 
the  divine  wrath  for  unheard-of  cruelties 
and  crimes.  Such  a  view  of  his  calami¬ 
ties,  and  such  language  respecting  him¬ 
self,  tended  by  no  means  to  soften  the 
asperity  of  Ben’s  disposition,  or  to  in¬ 
cline  him  to  regard  his  neighbours  with 
less  misanthropy  ;  if  he  loved  any  one, 
it  was  his  gentle  daughter,  but  hard  in¬ 
deed  were  the  proofs  of  filial  affection 
which  he  required  at  her  hands— galling, 
to  her  feelings,  at  variance  with  her 
principles,  and  injurious  to  her  bodily 
health.  The  eyes  of  Susanna,  opened 
at  the  near  close  of  this  dreadful  night  by 
a  strong  glare  of  light,  fixed  themselves, 
at  first  in  the  vague  unconsciousness  of 
sudden  waking,  upon  a  rough,  haggard¬ 
looking  man,  standing  beside  her  humble 
couch,  and  holding  a  lantern  to  her  face. 
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she  checked  a  faint  shriek  as  her  awak¬ 
ening  perceptions  enabled  her  to  recog¬ 
nize  her  father.  Starting  up,  she  en¬ 
quired  the  meaning  of  his  intrusion,  with 
a  heart  so  full  of  alarm  that  its  beatings 
were  almost  audible.  “  Rise,  my  girl,” 
said  Sawyer — “  rise  immediately  ;  a 
merchantman  has  gone  to  pieces  on  our 
rocks,  and  we  must  to  the  harvest  /” 
— e<  But,  oh  father  !  how  dismal  is  the 
night fe  It  is  indeed  :  but  they,  the 
dogs,  are  all  down  to  the  beach,  helping 
themselves  and  each  other,  and  who , 
Susan,  think  ye,  is  to  aid  your  old  fa¬ 
ther,  if  you  refuse  to  do  it  ?”  He  spoke 
in  a  tone  of  tender  reproach ;  the  service 
was  one  most  revolting  to  the  feelings  of 
a  humane  young  woman ;  often  had 
Susan  entreated  to  be  excused  from  its 
performance,  often  had  conscience  de¬ 
clared  the  nefarious  nature  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  which  her  father  so  frequently 
engaged  ;  and  often,  when  her  delicate 
mind  had  been  resistlessly  swayed  by 
these  whisperings  of  her  better  angel,  a 
re-action  of  thought  ensued,  which  caused 
her  hastily  to  reject  such  influences  as 
almost  parricidal.  She  remembered  that 
duty,  obedience,  and  affection,  more  than 
all,  were  due  from  herself  to  her  father, 
since  he  seemed  only  attached  the  more 
firmly  and  fondly  to  her,  as  he  disunited 
himself  from  every  other  wordly  lie.  Per- 
haps  the  expression  of  these  sentiments 
was  now  visible  on  Susanna’s  counte¬ 
nance  ;  her  parent  at  least  did  not  mis¬ 
interpret  her  intentions,  when,  throwing 
towards  her  his  thick  boat-cloak,  his  sea- 
cap,  and  great  water-proof  boots,  he 
bade  her  make  haste,  if  she  wished  for  a 
new  gown  from  the  contents  of  the  cargo, 
assuring  her  again  that  the  neighbours 
were  already  upon  the  spot,  securing  to 
themselves  the  best  of  the  spoil. 

Drearily  sounded  the  howling  storm  in 
the  ears  of  the  poor  girl ;  she  was  drowsy 
and  chilled  with  cold,  albeit  sad  were 
her  feelings  from  one  cause,  which  she 
cared  not  to  reveal  to  a  parent  whose 
heart  was  so  deadened  to  all  social  in¬ 
terests  and  affections ;  and  yet,  whilst 
her  glowing  bosom  was  agonized  for  the 
weal  of  one  individual ,  she  sighed  also 
for  the  fate  of  those  hapless  beings,  from 
whose  properly  her  sire  was  about  to  de¬ 
rive  a  guilty  advantage.  Susanna,  has¬ 
tily  equipped,  and  presenting  an  appear¬ 
ance  inconceiveably  rude  and  grotesque, 
(bearing  a  large  osier  basket  containing 
ropes,  a  hatchet,  saw,  and  other  imple¬ 
ments)  followed  old  Ben,  who  pushed 
forward  a  tumbril,  and  soon  reached  the 
rocks  from  which  their  cottage  was  not 
far  distant.  Here  was  assembled  a  mot- 
ley  group  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  whose 


uncouth  costumes  and  countenances, 
darkened  and  furrowed,  not  more  by  wea¬ 
ther  and  time  than  by  wickedness,  were 
indistinctly  beheld  by  lanterns,  torches, 
and  the  dull  gray  light  slowly  awaken¬ 
ing  in  the  east,  Handbarrows,  wheel¬ 
barrows,  Yarmouth  carts,  tumbrils,  trucks, 
baskets  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  many 
a  nondescript  conveyance,  were  mingled 
with  the  multitude,  most  of  whom,  crowd¬ 
ing  to  the  very  edge  of  each  precipice, 
wistfully  watched  the  descent  of  a  few 
bold  and  hardened  wretches,  who,  by 
means  of  ropes  and  planks,  hooks  and 
grappling  irons,  were  letting  themselves 
down  amid  the  wild  strife  of  winds  and 
waters,  and  who  vainly  endeavoured  to 
hurl  to  those  above  the  most  portable 
gleanings  from  the  unfortunate  vessel. 

Shouts  and  shrieks,  the  rushing  roar 
of  billows,  the  loud  melancholy  moan 
and  whistle  of  the  gale,  with  the  fitful 
growl  of  retreating  thunder,  united  in 
terrific  chorus ;  shouts  encouraged  thfe 
first  adventurers,  who,  braving  the  fury 
of  the  buffeting  elements,  suffered  them¬ 
selves  to  be  dashed  mercilessly  against 
the  salient  angles  of  the  rocks.  Shrieks 
marked  every  disastrous  incident  attending 
their  undertaking,  and  shouts  again,  and 
cheerings,  announced  the  safe  receipt  of 
such  articles  as  their  repealed,  but  mostly 
unavailing,  efforts,  or  the  resistless  sweep 
of  Ocean,  lodged  “  high  and  dry”  in 
secure  and  attainable  situations.  “  The 
tide  is  going  out,”  observed  Sawyer,  to 
his  shivering  and  agitated  daughter ; — 
ef  day  draws  on  apace  ;  and  a  fine  one 
shall  we  make  of  it.  Til  engage,  ere  long. 
There  Susan,  darling,  stand  aloft  with 
the  other  women,  and  catch  what  I  throw 
up  to  you.”  Then,  coiling  the  ropes 
around  him,  and  sticking  two  or  three  of 
his  tools  into  the  rough  belt  which  they 
formed,  he  commenced  his  perilous  de¬ 
scent. 

It  was  now  so  light,  that  the  rocky 
beach,  strewed  with  fragments  from  the 
unfortunate  wreck,  was  distinctly  visible ; 
timbers,  cordage,  bales,  casks,  chests, 
implements,  utensils,  and  clothes  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  with  the  sodden  bodies  of 
men,  women,  children,  and  animals, 
were  at  intervals  visible,  as  each  heavy 
sea  recoiled,  after  its  momentary  rush, 
against  the  steeps  that  half  encircled  the 
cove.  Susan  watched  anxiously  the  care¬ 
ful  but  laboured  descent  of  her  father, 
which  she  was  now  better  enabled  to  do 
than  before,  since  the  wind  had  shifted, 
and  though  still  violent,  was  less  likely 
to  drive  her  backwards.  Ben  proceeded 
cautiously  ;  habit,  indeed,  rendered  him 
capable  of  sustaining  the  fury  of  battling 
elements,  maintaining  a  firm  fooling  upon 
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sharp  slippery  rocks,  and  a  firm  hold  of 
angular  and  shelving  crags,  better  than 
many  of  his  neighbours.  To  him,  such 
situations,  such  scenes,  and  such  dan¬ 
gers,  were  far  from  being  novelties  ;  and 
though  now  and  then  a  mighty  wave 
actually  swept  over  and  hid  him  from 
the  sight  of  his  anxious  and  alarmed 
daughter,  yet,  when  it  retired,  her  affect¬ 
ionate  eyes  again  beheld  him  fixed  firmly 
as  the  rock  itself  to  the  self-same  spot  as 
before.  Having  reached  a  place  favour¬ 
able  for  the  commencement  of  his  opera¬ 
tions.  Sawyer  uncoiled  part  of  the  rope 
from  around  him,  and  securely  attached 
himself  by  it  to  a  point  of  the  precipice 
upon  which  he  stood ;  then,  enabled 
thus  to  command  any  length  of  rope  he 
pleased,  he  busily  employed  himself  in 
collecting  the  scattered  remnants  of  pro¬ 
perty  within  his  reach.  Most  of  these 
were  of  a  nature  too  ponderous  to  admit 
of  his  doing  more  at  first  for  securing 
them  than  the  mere  crowding  and  piling 
them  together  ;  but,  as  he  bereaved  the 
unfortunate  dead  of  their  vestments, 
money,  and  trinkets,  these,  rolled  up  into 
light  bundles,  were,  by  one  effort  of  his 
practised  and  nervous  arm,  hurled  aloft 
to  Susan,  who  consigned  them  to  her 
basket. 

Nearly  was  this  receptacle  filled,  when 
the  attention  of  its  owner  was  attracted 
by  the  appearance  of  a  sailor  youth, 
lying  upon  a  ledge  of  rock  at  no  great 
distance  from  her,  evidently  just  cast 
there  by  the  surges.  His  right  arm  still 
encircled  a  plank  ;  his  left  was  extended, 
as  if  in  the  act  of  warding  off  the  blows, 
to  which  he  was  exposed,  by  collision, 
amidst  the  furious  waters,  with  wrecks 
of  the  shattered  merchantman  and  por¬ 
tions  of  her  cargo.  His  fair  hair  was 
matted  by  wet  sand  and  sea- weed  ;  blood 
was  upon  his  clothes,  proceeding  from  a 
graze  visible  on  his  uncovered  bosom  ; 
but  bis  pale  placid  features  were,  by  the 
unhappy  Susan,  instantly  recognized  as 
those  of  one  but  too  well  known,  and 
loved  wiih  all  the  unspeakable  ardour 
and  devotedness  of  woman’s  fond  heart. 
She  darted  to  the  spot  where  lay  the  un¬ 
conscious  object  of  her  tenderness,  alike 
regardless  of  the  dangerous  ground  over 
which  she  must  pass  to  reach  him,  and 
the  angry  astonishment  of  an  unsuspi¬ 
cious  father,  when  he  discovered  her  de¬ 
sertion  of  the  post  which  he  had  assigned 
io  her,  and  the  cause  of  it ;  nor  was  the 
cry  which  accompanied  a  recognition,  at 
once  so  sweet  and  so  mournful,  heard 
amidst  the  continued  clamour  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  and  of  the  busy  interested  multi¬ 
tude.  Susan  seated  herself  upon  a  jut¬ 
ting  part  of  the  rock,  just  above  the  spot 


where  her  lover  lay,  raised  his  head  upon 
her  knees,  breathed  into  his  mouth  and 
nostrils,  chafed  his  cold  stiff  hands,  and, 
tearing  from  her  neck  a  linen  kerchief, 
applied  it  to  the  wound  on  his  bosom. 
In  so  doing  she  fancied  that  she  perceived 
a  slight  warmth  and  even  a  faint  pulsa¬ 
tion  about  the  region  of  the  heart,  icy  as 
were  the  drenched  clothes  which  adhered 
to  it.  A  thrill  of  joy  shot  through  her 
enamoured  bosom — of  ineffable,  but  si¬ 
lent  joy,  for  as  yet  she  dared  not  exclaim 
“  He  lives  1”  lest  so  unhoped-for  a  bless¬ 
ing  should  prove  but  the  false  picturing 
of  an  ardent  imagination  ;  nevertheless 
she  redoubled  her  efforts  to  rekindle  the 
nearly  extinct  spark  of  life,  and  her  own 
gentle  breath,  the  warmth  of  her  own 
anxious  and  impassioned  bosom,  and  the 
stout  boat-cloak  froni  her  own  shoul¬ 
ders,  were  all  employed  in  revivifying 
the  seemingly  inanimate,  but  cherished 
being. 

Poor  Susan  !  long  was  she  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  these  fearfully  inte¬ 
resting  offices,  but,  during  this  time,  the 
service  on  which  she  had  quitted  her 
home,  her  father,  the  whole  world,  and 
all  its  paltry  concerns,  were  entirely  for¬ 
gotten,  and,  with  an  intensity  of  delight, 
only  to  be  imagined,  for  described  it 
cannot  be,  she  beheld  her  cares  reward¬ 
ed  1  Slowly,  but  surely,  the  heart  now 
throbbed  beneath  her  hand,  and  every 
throb  became  stronger  and  more  distinct ; 
the  warmth  of  life  began  gradually  to  dif¬ 
fuse  itself  throughout  the  relaxing  frame, 
and  the  pale  blue  lips  and  cheeks  now 
became  perceptibly  less  rigid,  and  as¬ 
sumed  a  less  death-like  hue.  Susanna 
murmured,  with  unspeakable  delight, — 
“  O  gracious  God  !  I  thank  thee  ! — He 
lives  ! — he  lives  !”  and,  with  the  rever¬ 
ence  of  pure  and  holy  love — a  reverence 
only  to  be  comprehended  by  those  with 
whom  affection  is  indeed  a  sacred  senti¬ 
ment — the  enamoured  girl  fervently  kissed 
those  reddening  lips,  secure  that  they  could 
now  neither  return,  nor  after  a  while 
reproach  her,  perhaps,  for  bestowing  this 
pledge  of  true  and  holiest  tenderness. 

Upon  raising  her  head,  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  her  father,  burning  with  the 
anger  which  he  found  it  impossible  to 
vent  in  words,  met  the  affrighted  eyes  of 
the  gentle  girl.  “  0  father!  father!” 
exclaimed  she,  in  a  piteous  and  depreca¬ 
ting  tone,  fi  the  gallant  Syren  was  the 
vessel  wrecked  !  Know  you  not  poor 
Frederic — Frederic  Fergusson  ?  —  See  ! 
he  is  alive  ! — Yes  !  yes,  father  !  he 
lives,  thank  God,  he  lives  !’’  The  aspect 
of  Sawyer  was,  at  this  moment,  that  of 
an  absolute  daemon ;  beneath  this  basi¬ 
lisk-glance  his  daughter  cowered,  and 
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clasped  her  beloved  charge  more  fondly 
and  firmly  in  her  arms.  Ben  slowly 
turning,  peered  around  him  ;  a  project¬ 
ing  rock  hid  from  his  view  the  many, 
who,  at  no  great  distance,  were  still  bu¬ 
sily  employed  in  collecting  the  wealth 
wafted  to  them  by  the  cruel  sea  ;  he  re¬ 
sumed  his  former  position,  and  the  devil¬ 
ish  thought  which  possessed  his  black 
heart  found  vent  in  words,  uttered  in  a 
measured  and  hollow  tone  : — c‘  He  lives  / 
— Ay,  girl,  he  does  indeed  live  !  and  if 
.suffered  so  to  do,  we  and  our  hard- 
earned  wealth  are  lost— entirely  lost ! — 
Noboay  sees;  and  one  for  the  many , 
this  is  not  too  much!" 

As  he  spoke,  he  drew  from  his  hem¬ 
pen  girdle  the  hatchet,  and  raised  it 
aloft,  Susanna  then,  and  not  till  then, 
comprehending  his  diabolical  design, 
shrieked,  in  inexpressible  agony,  as  she 
embraced  her  reviving  Frederic  more 
closely.  “  O  no  1  no  !  no  i  no  !  you 
will  not«=— you  cannot — .”  The  weighty 
hatchet  fell  with  a  blow  almost  sufficient 
to  have  severed  the  stem  of  a  stout  oak  ; 
torrents  of  blood  spouted  forth,  and 
something  bounded  down  into  the  water 
below  the  fatal  spot,  so  rapidly  as  not 
at  first  to  allow  Sawyer  to  distinguish 
what  it  was.  He  knew,  however,  that 
his  aim  had  proved  true,  and  the  next 
moment  he  beheld,  with  a  horror  that 
harrowed  up  every  feeling  of  his  guilty 
spirit,  two  bleeding  headless  bodies  qui¬ 
vering  at  his  feet !  Rooted  to  the  spot, 
and  scarcely  sensible  that  the  current  of 
life  yet  flowed  in  his  own  veins,  the 
wretched  murderer  was  found  by  the 
civil  authorities  of  the  place,  and  some 
revenue  officers,  whom  reports  of  the 
wreck  had  brought  hastily  to  the  scene 
of  action. 

Of  some  of  the  wreckers  just  examples 
were  made  :  Ben  Sawyer,  as  the  most 
guilty,  was  drawn  to  the  place  of  exe¬ 
cution  on  a  hurdle,  and  hung  in  chains. 
The  shock  which  he  received  from  the 
unintentional  catastrophe  of  his  last  ap¬ 
palling  crime  had,  to  all  appearance, 
bereft  him  of  reason.  Upon  his  trial, 
however,  he  was  sufficiently  sensible  to 
assert  his  sanity  (nor  were  witnesses 
lacking  to  prove  it)  at  the  period  of  com¬ 
mitting  that  atrocious  deed,  for  which 
his  own  life  was  required  ;  but  he  died 
> — an  idiot !  Fam.  Mag . 


INCLINATION 

Is  like  a  trout ;  you  must  play  with  it 
before  you  can  attempt  to  win  it. 

The  mind  is  like  a  fire,  the  more  it 
imparts  the  more  it  is  able  to  impart. 


THE  TEST  OF  AFFECTION. 

For  the  Olio . 

•  That  prating  is  useless  the  poets  declare. 

Nor  would  [  their  doctrine  deny, 

When  they  say  that  the  lovers’  discourse  is 
but  air. 

Their  language  a  glance  of  the  eye. 

Now  poets,  like  doctors,  but  seldom  are  friends. 
Though  they  gather  their  themes  from  above* 
For  4S  sighing  like  furnance,”  old  Shakspear 
contends, 

ts  the  true  attestation  of  love. 

But  in  matters  of  love,  as  in  matters  of  state, 
Each  holds  his  opinions  most  dear  ; 

Thus  Byron  asserts,  (and  with  emphasis  great,) 
“  That  the  test  of  affection’s  a  tear,” 

Thus  symptoms  are  varied,  yet  each  may  be 
right, 

Nor  would  (  their  axioms  hush, 

But  pass  them  with  silence,  to  hail  with  de- 
light, 

The  cheek  that’s  suffused  by  a  blush  ! 

For  the  sigh  and  the  glance,  yea,  and  even  the 
tear, 

That  with  virtue  and  beauty  are  met, 

Are  assum’d  by  the  artful,  and  often  appear 
As  the  harbinger  of  a  coquette. 

But  the  unbidden  torrents  that  rush  to  the 
cheeks, 

Nor  deception  nor  art  can  controul ; 

’Tis  the  impulse  of  nature  unfetter’d  that 
speaks — 

'Tis  the  language,  the  sense  of  the  soul. 

G.  T.  E. 


EFFECTS  OF  AN  EARTHQUAKE. 

BY  CAPT.  1’.  M.  BAGNOLD. 


Having  experienced,  during  my  resi¬ 
dence  at  Coquimbo,  on  the  coast  of  Chili, 
no  less  than  sixty-one  smart  shocks  of 
earthquakes  in  twelve  months,  without 
taking  minor  ones  into  consideration,  I 
was  induced  to  obtain  from  an  officer  of 
H.  M.  S.  Volage,  the  particulars  of  the 
destructive  visitation  which  occurred  at 
Lima  in  1828. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  H.  M.  S.  Vo- 
lage  was  lying  moored  with  two  chain 
cables  in  the  bay  of  Calloa ;  the  weather 
was  remarkably  fine  and  clear,  when,  at 
half-past  seven  o’clock,  a  light  cloud 
passed  over  the  ship,  at  which  moment 
the  noise  usually  attendant  on  earthquakes 
in  that  country,  resembling  heavy  distant 
thunder,  was  heard  ;  the  ship  was  vio¬ 
lently  agitated,  and,  to  use  the  words  of 
my  informant,  ‘  felt  as  if  placed  on  trucks, 
and  dragged  rapidly  over  a  pavement  of 
loose  stones.’  The  water  around  ‘  hissed 
as  if  hot  iron  was  immersed  in  it  im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  air-bubbles  rose  to 
the  surface,  the  gas  from  which,  was 
offensive,  resembling,  to  use  my  friend’s 
phraseology  again,  ‘  rotten  pond-mud.’ 
Numbers  of  fish  came  up  dead  alongside  ; 
the  sea,  before  calm  and  clear,  was  now 
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strongly  agitated  and  turbid,  and  the  ship 
rolled  about  two  streaks,  say  fourteen  in¬ 
ches,  each  wav.  A  cry  of  (  there  goes 
the  town,’  called  my  friend’s  attention 
towards  it ;  a  cloud  of  dust,  raised  by  the 
agitation  of  the  earth  and  the  fall  of  the 
houses,  covered  the  town  from  view, 
whilst  the  tower  of  the  garrison  chapel, 
the  only  object  visible  above  the  dust, 
rocked  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  fell 
through  the  roof  *  and,  from  the  high 
perpendicular  rock  at  the  north  end  of  the 
island  of  St.  Lorenzo,  a  slab,  supposed 
thirty  feet  thick,  separated  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  and  fell  with  a 
tremendous  noise  into  the  sea.  The  wharf 
or  pier  was  cracked  three  parts  across, 
showing  a  chasm  of  eighteen  inches  wide  ; 
the  chronometers  on  shore,  except  those 
in  the  pocket,  and  most  of  the  clocks, 
stopped,  whilst  the  rates  of  chronometers 
on  board  were  in  many  instances  altered. 
A  great  number  of  lives  were  lost,  amongst 
which  were  four  priests,  killed  in  the 
churches,  one  of  them  by  the  falling  of 
an  image,  at  whose  base  he  was  at  prayer. 

The  Volage’s  chain  cables  were  lying 
on  a  soft  muddy  bottom,  in  thirty-six  feet 
water  ;  and,  on  heaving  up  the  best  bower 
anchor  to  examine  it,  the  cable  thereof 
was  found  to  have  been  strongly  acted1 
on,  at  thirteen  fathoms  from  the  anchor, 
and  twenty-five  from  the  ship.  On  wash¬ 
ing  the  mud  from  it,  the  links,  which  are 
made  of  the  best  bolt  or  cylinder  wrought 
iron,  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  undergone  partial  fusion 
for  a  considerable  extent.  The  metal 
seemed  run  out  in  grooves  of  three  or  four 
inches  long,  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
diameter,  and  had  formed  (in  some  cases 
at  the  ends  of  these  grooves,  and  in  others 
at  the  middle  of  them)  small  spherical 
lumps  or  nodules,  which,  upon  scrubbing 
the  cable  to  cleanse  it,  fell  on  the  deck. 
The  other  cable  was  not  injured,  nor  did 
my  friend  hear  of  any  similar  occurrence 
amongst  the  numerous  vessels  then  lying 
in  the  bay.  The  part  of  the  chain  so  in¬ 
jured  was  condemned,  on  the  vessel’s 
being  paid  off  at  Portsmouth,  and  is  now- 
in  the  sail-field  of  the  dock-yard,  and  I 
should  think  a  link  of  it  would  be  worth 
preserving  in  the  museums  of  the  different 
scientific  bodies. 

That  the  phenomena  of  earthquakes  are 
produced  by  volcanic  explosions,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  and  that  they  are  fre-, 
quently  accompanied  by  powerful  electric 
action,  has  long  been  known.  To  which 
qf  these  causes  are  we  to  look  for  the 
powerful  effects  here  describe  ? 

Quar.  Jour,  of  Science. 


Ilagg  of  %  Heart. 

( For  the  Olio.) 

SONNET  FIRST. 

TO  II - . 

Do  not  forget  me  in  the  gaysome  crowd, 

’Mid  smiles  and  rosy  lips  and  sparkling  eyes. 
When  the  high  voice  of  merriment  aloud 
Thrills  thro’  thy  heart  its  meed  of  ecstasies  ! 
Do  not  forget  me  when  kind  looks  are  beaming. 
And  kneeling  hearts  encircle  thee,  my  fair ; 
Do  not  forget  me  when  bright  joy  is  gleaming 
From  thy  soft  eyes  !  Retain  my  image  there. 
And  in  thy  mental  vision,  like  some  rare 
And  favour’d  flower  placed  in  a  holy  page. 
That  braves  the  scythe  of  time  and  dark  decay 
of  age!  W.  M, 


SONNET  SECOND. 

TO  H. 

What  can  I  ask  of  thee  ? — Oh,  not  thy  love. 
Nor  yet  a  gleam  of  sunshine  from  thine  eye. 
Though  it  might  come  like  pardon  from  above 
To  the  poor  wretch  that  breathes  his  latest 
sigh  ! 

Nor  dare  I  ask  thee,  maid,  to  waste  a  thought 
On  such  a  scathed  and  broken  heart  as  minej; 
Nor  yet  to  render  back  unto  me  aught 
Of  all  the  offerings  laid  upon  thy  shrine! 

I  would  not  from  thy  dewy  eyelids  wring 
The  tear  of  pity  now  my  heart  to  save, 

Yet  ’twould  be  bliss  to  know  that  thouwouldst 
bring 

That  holy  tear  to  fall  upon  my  lonely  grave, 
_  W.  M. 

CANZONET. 

For  the  Olio, 

When  lightly  falls  the  curfew’s  sound. 

And  the  sinking  sun  tells  evening  near, 
While  its  shadows  are  quietly  closing  round. 
I’ll  hasten  away  to  thy  bower,  my  dear  ; 

For  sweet  ’tis  to  rove 
In  that  fairy  hour. 

While  the  summer,  breeze  sings  in  the  linden, 
tree, 

’Mid  grotto  and  grove, 

’Mid  braken  and  bower. 

And  awake  my  guitar  to  love  and  thee  1 

When  the  stars  are  lighting  the  deep  blue  sky. 
And  melody  haunteth  the  silent  sphere, 

And  the  lamp  of  love  is  beaming  on  high. 

I’ll  hasten  away  to  thy  bower,  my  dear  1 
For  sweet  ’tis  to  rove 
In  that  fairy  hour. 

While  the  moonlight  is  streaming  all  silently, 
’Mid  grotto  and  grove, 

’Mid  braken  and  bower. 

And  awake  my  guitar  to  love  and  thee  !—T.F. 


THE  DERIVATION  AND  APPLICATION  OP 
PRECIOUS  STONES  TO  THE  TWELVE 
TRIBES  OF  ISRAEL. 

For  the  Olio . 


Almost  all  nations,  perhaps  in  imitation 
of  the  Jews,  have  given  indications  of,  and 
attributes  to.  Precious  Stones.  Thus  the 
Poles  took  the  twelve  gems  for  the  twelve 
months  of  the  year,  and  the  Arabians  gave 
twelve  shadows,  or  types,  of  their  supposed 
properties.  That  the  twelve  Tribes  of 
Israel  should  be  remarkable,  it  will  be 
shewn  by  the  following  arrangement. 

Their,  names  were  thus  engraved 
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Upon  the  Sardin  was  graven 
—  Topaz 

—  S  maraud  — 

—  Chalcedony  — 

—  Sapphire  — 

— ■  Sardonyx  — 

—  Hyacinth  — - 

—  Crysoprase  — » 

—  Amethyst  — 

—  Chrysolite  — 

—  Beryl  — 

—  Jasper  — 


Reuben 

Simeon 

Levi 

Judah  y 
Issachar  j 
Zabulon  J 
Dan  £ 
Naphtali  i 
Gad  l 
Aser  ^ 
Josepli  > 
Benjamin  £ 


Sons  of  Leah. 

Of  Bilhah,  Rachel’s  Maid. 
Of  Zelpha,  Leah’s  Maid. 
Of  Rachel. 


These  were  compared  to  the  twelve 
celestial  signs,  bright  as  lamps,  and  polish¬ 
ed  in  their  works  like  ivory  and  shining 
like  sapphires. 

1.  Of  the  Sardine,  derived  of  Adam 
(Odem)  signifying  ruddy  or  red,  of  a 
blood  colour,  also  of  Sardis,  a  chief  city 
in  Asia  where  such  stones  were  found. 
The  name  of  Reuben  was  engraved  on 
this  stone,  to  foreshew  the  warlike  state  of 
that  tribe  which  frontiered  upon  the  enemy, 
and  in  Saul’s  days  conquered  the  Hag- 
arims,  and  went  armed  before  their  bre¬ 
thren  at  the  conquest  of  Canaan. 

2.  Of  the  Topaz.  From  the  Greek 
Topazion  and  the  Hebrew  word  transposed 
Topad,  or  Topaz.  It  was  a  precious  stone 
found  in  Ethiopia,  called  by  Pliny  (b.  37) 
of  a  “  glorious  green  colour”  and  by 
Strabo,  of  a  golden  colour.”  On  this 
stone  Simeon’s  name  was  engraved  to 
shew  there  was  little  glory  till  Ezekiah’s 
days,  when  the  Simeonites  smote  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  Amalek. 

3.  The  Smaragd,  or  Emerald.  Of 
a  *  most  goodly  and  glorious  green,’  that 
the  eye  is  delighted  and  refreshed  but 
never  filled  by  looking  on  it:  and  as  there 
are  many  kinds  of  Emeralds,  so  "some  glit¬ 
ter  like  the  sun,  whose  chariot  is  there¬ 
fore  feigned  by  poets  to  shine  with  clear 
Smaragds.  On  this  stone  Levi  was  en¬ 
graved  to  foreshew  Levi’s  glory,  who 
should  leach  Jacob  God’s  judgments  and 
Israel  his  law. 

4.  The  Chalcedony  shines  like  a  star, 
but  of  purple  hue  ;  and  the  carbuncle, 
to  which  it  belongs,  has  the  name  of  fire, 
like  which  it  shines.  On  this  stone  was 
Judah’s  name  engraved  ;  and  his  glory 
was  foreshewn  by  Caleb,  Othoniel,  David 
and  Solomon,  and,  above  all,  in  Christ, 
who  came  of  this  tribe. 

5.  Sapphire.  It  is  a  very  goodly  stone, 
transparent,  very  hard,  of  blue  orsky  co¬ 
lour,  and  used,  therefore,  in  heavenly 
visions.  On  this  stone  the  name  of 
Issachar  was  engraved. 

5.  Sardonyx.  A  compound  of  Sar¬ 
dine  and  Onyx,  derived  from  smiting,  or 
bearing  strokes.  According  to  Pliny,  it 
is  mixed,  of  a  white  and  ruddy  hue,  shin¬ 
ing  like  the  rail  of  a  man’s  hand  set  in 


the  flesh.  The  name  of  Zabulon  was 
graven  on  this  stone,  with  the  addition  of 
these  words  of  direction,  as  write  plainly 
on  them  the  names  of  the  three  tribes, 
Judah,  Issachar,  Zabulon.  The  two 
latter  are  often  set  down  with  the  four 
former  patriarchs,  to  keep  Leah’s  off 
spring  together. 

7.  Hyacinth,  or  Jacinth.  Of  a 
bright  purple  colour.  Upon  it  Dan  was 
graven.  In  Hebrew  it  is  named  Leshem, 
and  a  city  of  that  name  afterwards  fell 
unto  the  tribe  of  Dan,  as  the  stone  por¬ 
tended.  Hence  Leshem  was  called  Dan. 

8.  The  Crysoprase.  Signifying  *  a 
golden  green,’  in  Greek,  however,  it  is 
the  Agate, — the  best  of  which  are  green 
with  a  golden  list.  Naphtali’s  name  was 
graven  on  this  stone.  Hence  Rachel’s 
maid’s  two  sons  are  linked  together. 

9.  The  Amethyst .  A  stone  of  a  wan 
purple  hue  and  ruddy  ;  so,  it  being  a 
warlike  sign,  Gad  was  graven  on  it,  whose 
wars  were  prophesied  aud  his  victories 
foretokened.  Here  again  the  third  row 
of  stones  was  intimated, — write  plainly 
on  them  the  names  of  the  three  tribes, 
Dan,  Naphtali  and  Gad. 

10.  The  Chrysolite.  Signifying  *  a 
golden  stone,’  for  the  glorious  colour  of 
it,  (  a  golden  sea  green  and  shining.’ 
The  Hebrew  name  is  Tarshish,  also  the 
name  of  the  (  ocean  sea,’  therefore  called 
of  the  ‘  sea  colour’  by  the  Chaldees. — 
Aser  was  graven  on  this  stone,  who  dwell 
near  the  sea  with  his  brethren. 

11.  The  Beryl.  Joseph  was  graven 
on  this  stone  ;  and  on  two  of  these  stones 
all  the  tribes  were  written.  The  Beryl 
is  of  a  sky  colour,  but  w'aterish.  Job 
calls  it  precious  ;  and  in  Joseph,  Joshua, 
Deborah,  Gideon,  Jephtha  and  Abdon, 
the  Judges  of  Israel,  the  glory  of  the 
Beryl  shewed  itself. 

12.  The  Jasper.  A  stone  of  great 
worth  and  glory,  of  which  are  many  hues, 
some  green,  azure,  airy,  parti-coloured, 
spotted  like  panthers,  from  ‘  pantere,’ 
and  says  the  Chaldee,  *  Benjamin  was 
graven  on  Apantor.’  This  last  stone  for 
the  youngest  Benjamin  is  the  foundation 
of  the  celestial  Jerusalem.  The  glory  of 
Jasper  shone  in  his  tribe  when  Solomon’s 
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Temple  was  built,  and  in  particular  per¬ 
sons,  as  Ehud,  Mordecai  and  Esther,  and 
Paul  the  Apostle.  To  the  stones  of  the 
fourth  row  the  names  were  written  as  the 
other  three  rows  previously  noticed. 

PyI  A. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Olio. 

Mr,  Editor.— The  following  extracts 
are  taken  from  a  MS.  in  my  possession, 
entitled,  f  An  English  Exposition  of 
the  Roman  Antiquities ,  wherein  many 
Roman  and  English  offices  are  paralleled,’ 
&c.  &c.  By  John  Foster,  1686. 

Your  obedient  Servant,  A. 

PORTAL. 

The  Romans  marked  out  the  place 
where  the  walls  of  their  cities  should  be 
built,  by  ploughing  up  the  ground,  and 
because  they  left  that  part  of  the  ground 
unploughed,  lightly  lifting  the  plough 
over  it  where  they  appointed  the  gates 
of  the  city,  thence  a  portando,  from  car¬ 
rying  and  lifting  the  plough,  they  called 
the  gate  porta.  This  custom  is  fully 
described  by  Cato. 

PALATINE. 

Upon  a  hill,  named  Palatine,  was  al¬ 
ways  the  seate  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
which  from  the  hill  tooke  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  a  palatine,  and  hence  the  stately 
buildings  which  we  call  palaces  took  their 
names  palatia.  This  hill  Palatine  first 
had  the  appellation  Billatinus  a  Calando, 
from  the  bellowing  of  cattle  pasturing 
thereon  in  former  times,  and  afterwards 
the  first  letter  being  changed,,  it  was  cal¬ 
led  Palatinus. 

ODD  OR  EVEN. 

The  Romans  had  many  games  with 
nuts,  some  of  which  are  at  this  day  in 
use.  One  holding  an  uncertain  number 
of  nuts  in  his  hand,  his  fellow  that  played 
with  him  was  to  divine  whether  the  num¬ 
ber  was  even  or  odd.  Horace  alludes 
to  this. 

PAPER. 

It  is  certain  that  for  a  long  time  the  use 
of  paper  was  not  known,  whence  men  were 
wont  to  write  sometimes  upon  the  inward 
rindes  of  trees,  called  in  Latin  libri,  (so 
that  to  this  day  we  call  our  books  libri, 
because  in  old  limes  they  were  made  of 
those  rindes  of  trees.)  Sometimes  they 
did  write  in  great  leaves  made  of  that  rush 
papirus,  growing  in  Egypt,  from  which 
we  have  derived  our  English  word  paper, 
and  the  Latin  word  papyrus,  now  signify¬ 
ing  writing  paper.  The  manner  how  they 
sealed  their  letters  was  thus  : — They  did 
bind  another  table  unto  that  where  the 
indite  merit  was,  with  some  strong  thread, 
sealing  the  knot  of  thread  with  wax, 
whence  Cicero  sailh  f  Linum  inscidimus,’ 
that  is,  we  opened  the  letter. 


FINING  OF  SENATORS  FOR  BEING  ABSENT. 

Amongst  the  Romans  if  any  man  being 
called  a  Senator  did  absent  himself,  then 
did  he  pay  a  fine,  which,  if  he  did  not 
ransome,  then  did  the  common  treasurer 
(  Coedere  vel  concidere  pignora,’  that  is, 
seize  or  straine  upon  the  pledges ;  upon 
which  these  two  phrases  are  used,  name- 
ly,  (  Capere  pignora  et  auferre  pignora,’ 
that  is,  to  straine  (distraine)  or  seize  upon 
a  man’s  goods. 

GOADING  OF  MALEFACTORS. 

The  custom  was  amongst  the  Romans 
that  when  any  malefactor  was  going  to 
the  place  of  execution,  and  betrayed  any 
unwillingness  (o  suffer,  the  executioner 
goaded  him  with  pricks.  That  there  was 
Stimuleum  SuppliciumP  a  kind  of  pu¬ 
nishment  with  pricks  and  goads,  is  evident, 
and  hence  cometh  that  phrase,  Stimulo 
fodero,  and  hence  that  other  phrase  of 
e  kicking  against  the  pricks.’ 

[How  different  is  this  to  the  custom  of 
our  ancestors,  who,  as  the  malefactor 
passed  along  on  the  way  to  execution, 
prepared  for  him  a  bowl  of  refeshing 
drink  to  enable  him  to  support  himself 
through  his  last  earthly  trial.] 

PISTRINO. 

The  word  Pistrinum,  signifying  in  Eng¬ 
lish  a  hand-mill,  a  word  frequent  in 
comical  authors ;  it  much  resembled  our 
Bridewell,  or  place  of  correction,  being 
called  pistrinum  a  pizendo,  from  pound¬ 
ing,  for  the  Romans  did  pound  their  com 
in  a  mortar,  calling  the  place  pistrinum, 
and  because  of  the  great  pains  that  men 
did  suffer,  as  likewise  the  strict  discipline 
used  towards  servants  thus  punished,  for 
their  necks  were  thrust  into  a  certain 
wooden  engine  called  Paussio  cape ,  lest 
haply,  in  time  of  grinding,  they  might 
eat  of  the  meal ;  hence  grew  a  custom 
among  them  that  when  a  servant  had 
offended  his  master,  he  would  menace  him 
in  this  manner,  f  In  pistrinum  te  dedam,’ 

I  will  cast  thee  into  Bridewell.  There 
was  a  punishment  to  be  condemned  to 
metal  worke.  Upian  makes  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  these  two  phrases  f  Dam- 
nari  in  metalum,  et  Damnari  in  opus 
metalli,’  to  be  thus  :  that  the  first  sort  did 
weare  heavier  and  greater  fetters  than  the 
last.  (To  be  continued) 

MR.  A.  AGLIO’S  MEXICAN 
ANTIQUITIES. 


When  we  say,  that  Mr.  Augustine 
Aglio  is  known,  or  ought  to  be  better 
known,  to  the  public,  as  the  artist  who 
executed  the  justly  admired  altar  piece, 
ceiling,  &c.  in  the  Catholic  Chapel,  Moor- 
fields,  and  that  he  has  produced  nume¬ 
rous  paintings,  consecutively,  which  are 
evidences  of  his  studious  ability  and  tin- 
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doubted  genius,  we  only  prepare  our 
readers  for  a  treat  in  another  department 
of  art,  which  is  the  result  of  five  or  six 
years  unremitted  labour, — three  of  which 
Mr.  A.  spent  in  the  investigation  of  the 
principal  European  libraries,  and  in  copy¬ 
ing  every  document  connected  with  the 
object  of  his  inquiry  which  they  contained. 
In  obtaining  access  to  those  materials,  he 
had  often  to  contend  with  great  difficulties, 
and  in  some  instances  the  obstacles  op¬ 
posed  to  his  researches  seemed  insur¬ 
mountable.  We  allude  to  the  “  Mexican 
Antiquities,”  which  are,  like  stars  in  the 
firmament,  pregnant  with  intelligence  and 
of  superlative  interest,  inasmuch  as  they 
are,  by  analogy,  connected  with  ancient 
history,  and  convey  a  complete  chrono¬ 
logical  and  astrological  analysis  of  the 
“  Collection  of  Mendoza,”  preserved  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 

The  Codex  Telleriano  Remensis  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Paris. 

The  Mexican  MSS.  of  the  Library  of 
the  Vatican. 

Fac-simile  of  a  series  of  Mexican  hiero- 
glyphical  paintings,  also  in  the  Vatican. 

Fac-simile  of  ditto,  in  the  Borgian  Mu¬ 
seum  at  the  College  of  the  Propaganda  in 
Rome. 

Fac-simile  of  ditto,  in  the  Royal  Li¬ 
brary  at  Dresden. 

Fac-simile  of  ditto,  in, the  Imperial  Li¬ 
brary  at  Vienna. 

Specimens  of  Mexican  Sculpture,  and 
the  Monuments  of  New  Spain,  consisting 
of  125  drawings,  with  appropriate  de¬ 
scriptions,  made  by  M.  Dupaix,  at  the 
express  command  of  the  King  of  Spain. 

To  these  are  added,  fac-similes  of  all 
the  hieroglyphics,  and  copies,  of  all  the 
MSS.  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  libraries  in  Europe,  accompanied  by 
an  English  translation,  with  copious  notes 
and  extracts.  To  delineate  these  illumi- 
nati  at  length,  would  require  more  acumen 
than  the  best  of  us  can  be  supposed  to 
possess.  By  observing  ad  interim ,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  time  for  the  publication  of 
these  Antiquities”  is  approaching,  in 
the  compass  of  seven  volumes,  imperial 
folio,  when  the  literary  world  will  obtain 
access  to  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
splendid  works  that  has  ever  appeared  on 
the  subject  of  Mexico, — the  people  of 
which  are  not  so  ignorant  as  many  En¬ 
glishmen  may  consider  them  to  be. 

(To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 

Those  who  cannot  cope  with  you  in 
argument  frequently  load  you  with  abuse; 
as  boys  get  from  their  antagonists,  if  un¬ 
able  to  fight  them,  and  then  make  up  for 
their  weakness  or  cowardice  by  pelting 
them  with  mud . 


MOSAIC  GEOLOGY. 

BY  J.  F.  PENNIE,  ESQ. 

For  the  Olio. 

Continued  from  page  361. 

The  same  is  implied  in  the  words  of 
Peter,  <f  The  world  which  then  was,  pe¬ 
rished.”  One  would  suppose  that  any 
person  of  common  understanding  must 
know  that  its  inhabitants  are  meant  by 
the  world,  a  mode  of  speech  used  to  the 
present  day  ;  for  the  globe  itself,  however 
ruined,  desolated,  or  changed,  according 
to  Peter’s  opinion,  did  not  perish.  The 
Psalmist  may?  also  well  say,  (s  He  send- 
eth  forth  his  waters  and  they  destroy  the 
earth  such  inundations  frequently  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  various  parts  of  our  globe. 

In  the  7th  verse  of  the  Gth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  we  read,  ei  And  the  Lord  said  I 
will  destroy  man  whom  I  have  created 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  both  man  and 
beast,  and  the  creeping  thing,  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air ;  for  it  repenteth  me  that 
I  have  made  them.”  Not  a  word  of  des¬ 
troying  the  earth ,  as  well  as  the  creatures 
belonging  to  it.  Besides,  if  it  can  in  any 
passage  whatever  be  shown  that  life  word 
destroyed  refers  as  well  to  the  earth  as  to 
its  inhabitants,  it  must  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  fulfilled  in  the  destruction  of  the 
works  of  man,  and  the  partial  injuries 
done  to  the  earth  by  the  flood,  without 
the  antideluvian  ocean  being  turned  out  of 
its  ancient  resting-place  ;  to  accomplish 
which  Penn  asserts  that  either  its  original 
bed  was  elevated  by  subterraneous  fires, 
or  the  old  land  depressed  and  broken  up 
to  form  a  basin  for  the  present  sea — he 
cannot  exactly  teii  us  which.  But  not 
one  word  is  there  in  the  Bible  to  favour 
such  a  wild  hypothesis,  although  this 
gentleman  claims  for  himself  the  exclu¬ 
sive  title  of  The  Mosaic  Geologist  ! 

He  moreover  asserts  that  this  complete 
change  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  fully  ac- 
counts,  not  only  for  those  beds  and  rocks 
of  shells  found  on  land  far  remote  from 
any  sea,  but  also  for  the  coal-fields  found 
resting  on  the  cemented  fragments  of  bec- 
cia,  or  primitive  rocks,  which  he  says 
were  formed  from  the  first  beds  of  sea¬ 
weed  which  grew  in  the  antideluvian 
ocean,  and  continued  to  be  formed  and 
covered  alternately  till  the  deluge.  But 
we  shall  refer  to  this  subject  hereafter. 

As  a  proof  that  the  earth  itself  was  not 
destroyed,  we  shall  appeal  first  to  the 
Bible,  on  which  Mr.  Penn  so  vauntingly 
rests  his  theory  ;  and  there  we  read  in 
the  8th  chapter  of  Genesis  that  “  the  wa¬ 
ters  returned  from  off  the  earth  con¬ 
tinually .”  Again  we  find  that  when 
Noah  had  waited  yet  another  seven  days, 
he  again  sent  forth  the  dove,  “  and  the 
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dove  came  in  to  him  in  the  evening,  and 
lo,  in  her  mouth  an  olive  leaf  plucked 
off.  So  Noah  knew  that  the  waters  were 
abated  from  off  the  earth.”  These 
lexis  alone,  as  they  stand,  without  any 
comment,  utterly  confute  Mr.  Penn’s 
grand  theory.  He  says  that  the  primitive 
earth  was  destroyed,  that  it  perished,  and 
Moses  positively  asserts,  that  the  waters 
continually  receded  and  abated  from 
off  the  earth.  Yet  Mr.  Penn,  whimsi¬ 
cally  enough,  we  think,  claims  the  title 
of  Mosaic  Geologist. 

We  would  ask  Mr.  Penn  where  the 
dove  found  the  olive  branch  which  she 
carried  back  to  Noah  ?  Not  floating 
withered  on  the  water  certainly,  for  in 
such  a  state  it  would  have  been  no  token 
to  Noah  that  the  waters  were  abated  from 
off  the  earth.  No,  it  seems  that  she 
(c  plucked  it  off.”  From  what? — why 
from  an  olive-tree  we  should  imagine. 
And  pray,  Mr.  Penn,  be  so  kind  as  to 
inform  us  where  this  olive-tree  grew,  or 
rather  where  was  it  growing  and  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  very  time  the  dove  plucked  off 
one  of  its  branches  ?  On  the  antideluvian 
earth,  or  in  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  old 
antideluvian  ocean  ?  Why,  not  even  Mr. 
Penn  himself,  we  can  hardly  think,  could 
venture  to  tell  us  that  olives  grew  in  anti¬ 
deluvian  times  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  I 
The  consequence  then  is,  th^t  this  Mosaic 
Geologist's  theory  expires  with  the  sen¬ 
tence,  that  the  olive-tree  from  which  the 
dove  plucked  a  branch  or  leaf,  stood  on 
the  same  spot  it  did  previous  to  the  De¬ 
luge.  How  this  said  olive-tree  held  firm 
by  the  roots  amid  the  rush  and  roar  of  the 
Universal  Deluge,  and  kept  its  leaves 
green  for  six  months  under  water,we  leave 
botanists  to  explain. 

Further, — If  it  had  been  on  the  bed  of 
the  ancient  ocean  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ark,  after  quitting  it,  took  up  their 
abode,  how  could  the  herbacious  animals 
have  existed  ?  — could  they  possibly  have 
fed  on  the  ooze,  slime,  and  sea-weed, 
of  the  departed  ocean.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Penn  would  tell  us  they  existed,  till  the 
grass  grew,  on  stinking  fish,  such  as  were 
not  nimble  enough  to  escape  with  the 
ocean  when  it  took  its  flight  into  the  other 
hemisphere,  or  were  boiled  to  death  by 
the  “  subterraneous  fires.” 

We  also  find  that  Noah  planted  a  vine¬ 
yard  shortly  after  his  quilting  the  ark. 
Where  did  he  find  the  vine-trees  ?  among 
the  sea- weeds  growing  in  the  mud  of  the 
old  ocean  ?  And  whence  came,  good 
Mr.  Penn,  the  trees  of  the  forests,  and  all 
the  numberless  species  of  fruit  trees, 
herbs,  and  flowers,  that  adorn  the  pre¬ 
sent  earth  ?  Were  their  seeds  lying  two 
thousand  years  in  the  muddy  depths  of 


the  old  sea,  ready  to  sprout  up  when  the 
waters  had  taken  to  their  heels  and  ran 
away,  or  did  Noah  and  his  sons  dive  like 
Indian  pearl  gatherers,  to  the  bottom  of 
the  new  ocean,  among  the  late  forests 
and  valleys,  and  bring  up  all  the  trees 
and  herbs  with  which  the  deluvian  earth 
at  present  is  stocked  ?  Either  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  alternatives  must  have 
been  the  fact,  or  Mr.  Penn’s  theory  must 
be  utterly  false  ;  for  we  read  of  no  new 
creation  in  Moses  of  trees  and  herbs 
yielding  seed  after  their  kind,  subsequent 
to  the  Deluge. 

Let  any  one  picture  to  himself  for  a 
moment  the  new  and  beautiful  world  Mr. 
Penn  ushers  Noah  and  his  family  into', 
after  their  quitting  the  ark.  Nothing 
around  them  but  one  eternal,  interminable 
desart  of  mud,  with  naked  mountains  and 
ghastly  rocks,  plains  of  sand,  valleys  of 
sea  shells,  stones,  and  putrefying  weeds, 
unrelieved  by  a  single  tree,  or  flower,  or 
blade  of  glass.  The  imagination  of  man, 
in  its  wildest  flight,  cannot  paint  half  the 
dreary  horrors  of  such  a  frightful  scene  ! 
But  this  is  not  all ;  Moses  positively  an¬ 
nihilates  this  silly  hypothesis  at  one  blow 
in  the  following  words  : 

fc  And  a  river  went  out  of  Eden,  to 
water  the  garden  ;  and  from  thence  it  was 
parted  and  became  four  heads. 

“  The  name  of  the  first  is  Pison  ;  that 
is  it  which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of 
Havilah,  where  there  is  gold. 

“  And  the  name  of  the  second  river  is 
Gihon  ;  the  same  is  that  compasseth  the 
whole  land  of  Ethiopia. 

“  And  the  name  of  the  third  river  is 
Hiddekel ;  that  is  it  which  goeth  towards 
the  east  of  Assyria  ;  and  the  fourth  river 
is  Euphrates.’* 

Here  we  find  the  sacred  writer  not  only 
enumerates  the  rivers  that  flowed  out  of 
Eden,  but  tells  us  their  names,  which 
wrere  well  known  in  his  time,  and  also 
those  of  the  distant  countries  which  they 
encompassed — countries  that  exist  to  the 
present  hour  in  the  maps  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  Now  Mr.  Penn  seems  to  have 
known  that  these  names  were  a  death¬ 
blow  to  his  theory,  and  tumbled  him  at 
once  from  his  usurped  throne  of  Mosaic 
Geology,  and  therefore,  as  he  could  not 
leap  over  them  in  his  progress  to  that 
self-raised  seat,  he  boldly  kicks  them  out 
of  his  way,  and  with  amazing  effrontery 
declares  they  are  a  false  gloss ,  an  inter¬ 
polation  which  has  surreptitiously  crept 
into  the  text !  This  he  presumes  to  assert 
on  his  bare  ipse  dixit ,  without  a  single 
fact  to  prove  it.  For  what  he  says  re¬ 
specting  a  gloss  of  the  last  clause  of  the 
third,  and  the  whole  of  the  fourth  verse 
in  the  fifth  chapter  of  John,  appearing  in 
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a  marginal  note  by  a  different  hand  in  the 
©reek  Codex  Ephreim,  if  correct,  goes  not 
one  step  in  support  of  his  rash  assertion 
respecting  the  text  of  Moses,  which  is 
merely  conjectural.  But  it  is  evident  as 
the  sun  at  noon  day,  that  had  not  these 
names  of  rivers  and  countries,  which  are 
to  be  found  at  the  present  day,  stood  like 
impassable  barriers  in  his  way,  such  a 
conjecture  had  never  entered  his  sapient 
head.  According  to  his  method,  a  man 
has  but  to  broach  a  theory,  however  fan¬ 
ciful  and  improbable,  and  when  he  finds 
himself  flatly  contradicted  by  some  an¬ 
cient  established  author,  instantly  to  de¬ 
clare  such  contradictions  to  be  merely 
glosses  and  interpolations, —  a  mighty 
easy  way  of  getting  over  every  diffi¬ 
culty. 

This  gentleman  also  attempts,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  confirm  his  theory,  suppos¬ 
ing  or  rather  asserting,  that  our  coal-beds 
have  been  all  produced  from  vast  fields  of 
sea-plants  alternately  covered  with  sand¬ 
stone  and  lime-stone  rocks.  If  such  were 
the  case,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  not 
only  in  the  coal,  but  in  the  rocks  accom¬ 
panying  it,  there  are  found  the  remains 
and  impressions  of  ferns,  reeds,  and  bam¬ 
boos,  corresponding  with  nothing  that  has 
yet  been  found  in  the  sea  ?  While  a  still 
stronger  proof  can  be  produced  that  coals 
are  not  formed  of  marine  plants  by  the 
surturbrand ,  which  Dr.  Henderson  found 
in  Iceland,  in  four  different  strata,  mingled 
with  others  of  lava,  basalt,  tuffa,  and  in¬ 
durated  clay.  “  The  fourth  or  upper¬ 
most  stratum  consists  of  what  the  Icelanders 
call  steinbrand  or  coal,  from  which  it 
only  differs,”  says  the  doctor,  <{  in  the 
absence  of  the  gloss.  The  two  lowest  of 
these  strata  exhibit  the  most  perfect  spe¬ 
cimens  of  mineralised  wood,  free  from 
all  foreign  admixture,  and  of  a  jet  black. 
The  numerous  knots,  roots,  &c.,  and  the 
annual  circles,  remove  every  doubt  of  the 
vegetable  origin  of  this  curious  substance. 
The  only  changes  it  has  undergone  are 
induration  and  compression,  having  been 
impregnated  with  biturnenous  sap,  and 
flattened  by  the  enormous  weight  of  the 
superincumbent  rocks.” 

To  be  continued. 


Zl)c  Naturalist 

XU  AITS  IN  THE  HABITS  OF  THE  WEASEL. 
By  W.  Selkirkshire. 

The  following  story  is  told  in  Selkirk¬ 
shire  : — “  A  group  of  haymakers,  while 
busy  at  their  work  on  Chapelhope  mea¬ 
dow,  at  the  upper  end  of  St.  Mary’s 
Loch  (or  rather  of  the  Loch  of  the  Lowes, 


which  is  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow 
neck  of  land),  saw  an  eagle  rising  above 
the  steep  mountains  that  enclose  the  nar¬ 
row  valley.  The  eagle  himself  was,  in¬ 
deed,  no  unusual  sight ;  but  there  is  some¬ 
thing  so  imposing  and  majestic  in  the 
flight  of  this  noble  bird,  while  he  soars 
upwards  in  spiral  circles,  that  it  fasci¬ 
nates  the  attention  of  most  people.  But 
the  spectators  were  soon  aware  of  some¬ 
thing  peculiar  in  the  flight  of  the  bird  they 
were  observing.  He  used  his  wings  vio¬ 
lently,  and  the  strokes  were  often  repeat¬ 
ed,  as  if  he  had  been  alarmed  and  hurried 
by  unusual  agitation  ;  and  they  noticed, 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  wheeled  in  cir¬ 
cles  that  seemed  constantly  decreasing, 
while  his  ascent  was  proportionally  rapid. 
The  now  idle  haymakers  drew  together  in 
close  consultation  on  the  singular  case, 
and  continued  to  keep  their  eyes  on  the 
seemingly  distressed  eagle,  until  he  was 
nearly  out  of  sight,  rising  still  higher  and 
higher  into  the  air.  In  a  short  while, 
however,  they  were  all  convinced  that  he 
was  again  seeking  the  earth,  evidently  not 
as  he  ascended,  in  spiral  curves  ;  it  was 
like  something  falling,  and  with  great 
rapidity.  But,  as  he  approached  the 
ground,  they  clearly  saw  he  was  tumbling 
in  his  fall  like  a  shot  bird  ;  the  convul¬ 
sive  fluttering  of  his  powerful  wings  stop¬ 
ping  the  descent  but  very  little,  until  he 
fell  at  a  small  distance  from  the  men  and 
boys  of  the  party,  who  had  naturally  run 
forward,  highly  excited  by  the  strange 
occurrence.  A  large  black-tailed  weasel 
or  stoat  ran  from  the  body  as  they  came 
near,  turned  with  the  usual  nonchalance 
and  impudence  of  the  tribe,  stood  up  upon 
its  hind  legs,  crossed  its  fore  paws  over 
its  nose,  and  surveyed  its  enemies  for  a 
moment  or  two  (as  they  often  do  when 
no  dog  is  npar),  and  bounded  into  a  saugh 
bush.  The  king  of  the  air  was  dead 
and,  what  was  more  surprising,  he  was 
covered  with  his  own  blood  ;  and,  upon 
further  examination,  they  found  his  throat 
cut,  and  the  stoat  has  been  suspected  as 
the  regicide  unto  this  day.” 

This  singular  story  I  always  looked  upon 
as  too  good  to  be  true,  until  lately  a  friend 
mentioned  the  following  fact  that  came 
under  his  own  observation  : — A  light  snow 
covered  the  ground,  and  he,  having  walk¬ 
ed  out  to  an  adjoining  hill  to  meet  with 
one  of  his  shepherds,  fell  in  with  the  track 
of  one  of  these  weasles,  which  is  easily  to 
be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  smaller 
species,  by  the  larger  footprint  and  length 
of  the  spring,  among  the  snow.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  the  track  for  some  time,  for  his 
amusement,  along  the  side  of  the  hill, 
until  he  came  to  the  marks  where  a  pair 
of  grouse  had  been  silting,  when  he  lost, 
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all  traces  of  the  weasel,  and  could  follow 
it  no  farther.  As  there  was  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  hole,  he  was  much  surprised  ; 
and  paying  close  attention  to  the  track  of 
the  animal,  he  came  to  be  convinced  that 
it  had  sprung  upon  one  of  the  birds  which 
had  flown  away  with  it.  As  he  is  a  per¬ 
son  of  uncommonly  acute  observation, 
sound  judgment,  and  strong  sense,  I  have 
the  utmost  confidence  in  the  correctness 
of  his  judgment  regarding  this  curious 
circumstance.  The  conclusion  is,  that 
the  stoat  knew  quite  well  what  it  was 
about,  and  would  keep  its  hold  until  it 
came  to  the  ground  again,  under  similar 
circumstances  with  the  eagle.  The  match¬ 
less  agility  and  comparative  strength  of 
this  little  bold  creature  would  enable  it 
to  save  itself  during  the  fall  ;  before 
which  took  place,  it  had  probably,  as  in 
the  former  strange  instance,  destroyed  the 
life  of  its  more  harmless  prey. 

Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 

Note  3300ft. 

I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in  my  Note-book. 

M.  tV.  of  Windsor. 


BRAZILIAN  JEALOUSY. 

The  following  anecdote,  related  by  an 
officer,  an  eye-witness  of  the  event,  is 
highly  illustrative  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  baneful  passion  of  jealousy  is  carried  in 
this  transatlantic  clime.  A  young  officer, 
on  a  tour  of  inspection,  arrived  on  the  eve 
of  St.  John  at  a  small  villa  in  Minas.  On 
the  following  morning,  he  accompanied 
the  capitao  mor  of  the  district  to  the  ce¬ 
lebration  of  high  mass.  During  the  cere¬ 
mony  he  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  a  young  female  kneeling  near  the 
altar.  Young,  ardent,  and  impetuous, 
he  expressed  his  admiration  with  all  the 
indiscreet  warmth  of  licentious  passion. 
The  innocent  object  of  his  aspirations 
was  the  wife  of  the  capitao  mor,  who, 
however,  vouchsafed  no  answer  to  his 
anxious  inquiries  ;  but  his  brow  grew 
dark,  and  even  as  he  bowed  down  before 
the  elevated  host,  he  meditated  a  deed  at 
which  the  blood  runs  cold.  On  leaving 
the  church,  he  framed  an  excuse  for Jeav- 
ingthe  officer  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day  ;  but  in  the  evening  he  rushed  into 
his  apartment,  and,  holding  up  a  knife 
reeking  with  blood,  exclaimed  with  a  hys¬ 
terical  laugh,  “  Your  intended  victim  is 
now  beyond  the  reach  of  dishonour?” 
Among  a  people  entertaining  such  extra¬ 
vagant  notions  of  honour,  it  would  be 
but  natural  to  expect  to  find  the  purity  of 
the  female  character  fixed  at  an  elevated 
point.  This,  however,  is  unfortunately 
not  the  case  ;  few  places,  perhaps,  per- 
sent  a  more  lamentable  picture  of  vice  and 


licentiousness  than  Villa-Rica,  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Minas.  To  sueh  a 
pitch  is  it  carried,  that  a  proposal  to  form 
a  fe  liason”  the  most  ‘f  equivoque”  with  a 
young  female  would  not  be  received  by 
her  family  as  an  insult,  but  acceded  to, 
or  declined,  according  as  they  might  deem 
it  advantageous.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  clandestine  correspondence,  although 
carried  on  with  the  most  honourable  in¬ 
tentions,  would,  if  prematurely  discover¬ 
ed,  bring  down  the  vengeance  of  the 
family  on  the  offender.  The  Mineheiro 
never  forgives  an  affront ;  he  will  track 
his  victim  with  the  ruthless  spirit  of  a 
tiger,  till  he  has  an  opportunity  of  wreak¬ 
ing  his  revenge.  The  knife  in  the  hands 
of  these  people  is  a  most  formidable  wea¬ 
pon.  With  his  left  arm  enveloped  in  the 
thick  folds  of  his  poncho,  the  Mineheiro, 
under  cover  of  this  shield,  advances  fear¬ 
lessly  against  an  experienced  swordsman  : 
if  foiled  in  his  onset,  he  will  spring  back 
ten  or  fifteen  paces  with  the  agility  of  a 
mountain-cat,  and  throw  his  knife  at  his 
advancing  foe  with  Unerring  and  fatal 
precision.  Monthly  Mag. 
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Continued  from  page  334. 

Ace  of  Spades.  —  The  Consult  att 
Somerset-house. 

Two  of  Spades — The  Funerall  of  Sir 
E.  B.  Godfree. 

Three  of  Spades — The  Execution  of 
the  murtherers  of  Sir  E.  B.  Godfree. 

Four  of  Spades — The  murtherers  of 
Sir  E.  B.  Godfree  are  diverting  themselves 
at  Bow  after  the  murther. 

Five  of  Spades- — The  body  of  Sir  E. 
B.  Godfree  carried  to  Primrose  hill  on  a 
horse. 

Six  of  Spades — The  dead  body  of  Sir 
E.  B.  Godfree  convey’d  out  of  Somerset- 
house  in  a  sedan . 

Seven  of  Spades — The  body  of  Sir  E. 
B.  Godfree  is  shew’d  to  Captain  Bedlow 
and  Mr.  Prance. 

Eight  of  Spades — Sir  E.  B.  Godfree 
carrying  up  into  a  roome. 

Nine  of  Spades — Sir  E.  B.  Godfree 
strangled  Girald  going  to  stab  him. 

Ten  of  Spades — Sir  E.  B.  Godfree  is 
perswaded  to  goe  down  Somerset-house 
yard. 

Knave  of  Spades — Sir  E.  B.  Godfree 
dogg’d  by  St.  Clement’s  church. 

Queen  of  Spades — The  Club  at  ye 
Plow  Alehouse  for  the  murther  of  Sir  E. 
B.  Godfree. 

King  of  Spades — Mr.  Prance  discovers 
the  murther  of  Sir  E.  B.  Godfree  to  the 
King  and  Councell. 

(  To  be  concluded  next  paper ) 
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A  LAND  OF  PROMISE. 

There  is  certainly  no  spot  in  the  new 
world,  or  perhaps  in  the  world  at  large, 
more  inviting  to  emigrants,  with  small 
capitals,  than  the  province  of  Tucuman. 
The  city  of  San  Miguel  del  Tucomau  is 
seated  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  fer¬ 
tile  plains  in  the  world,  producing  rice, 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  barley,  the  sugar¬ 
cane,  tobacco,  sundry  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  whatever  else  the  husbandman 
may  desire  to  cultivate.  Black  cattle, 
horses,  mules,  sheep,  and  goats,  roam  in 
large  flocks  and  herds,  in  superabundant 
pasture.  The  mountains,  about  six  lea¬ 
gues  from  the  town,  are  covered  with 
wood  and  timber  of  the  finest  kind  ; 
orange  and  lemon  trees  abound  upon  the 
declivities,  and  the  summits  are  clothed 
with  rich  pasture,  thither  the  cattle  are 
driven  during  the  hot  months  of  summer. 
— The  forests  of  this  province  are  said 
to  contain  some  of  the  most  useful  and 
beautiful  woods,  whether  for  building, 
for  machinery,  or  for  furniture.  They 
supply  most  of  the  wood- work  used  in 
the  mining  districts.  Immense  axle-trees, 
some  of  which  are  said  to  have  employed 
three  years  on  the  road  before  reaching 
Potosi,  at  the  cost  of  ope  thousand  to 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  each,  are  procured 
in  these  forests.  Orange  trees  grow  to  a 
size  unknown  in  Europe,  and  whole  cart¬ 
loads  of  the  fruit  are  conveyed  to  the  town 
by  any  one  who  chooses  to  take  the  pains 
of  gathering  them. 

Temple’s  Travels  in  Peru. 

A  MAN  HIS  OWN  GRANDFATHER. 

In  a  neighbouring  county  there  was  a 
widow  and  her  daughter-in-law,  and  a 
man  and  his  son.  The  widow  married 
the  son,  and  the  daughter  the  old  man. 
The  widow  was  therefore  mother  to  her 
husband’s  father,  and,  consequently, 
grandmother  to  her  own  husband.  They 
had  a  son,  to  whom  she  was  great-grand¬ 
mother.  Now,  as  the  son  of  a  great¬ 
grandfather  must  be  either  a  grandfather 
or  great  uncle,  this  boy  was  one  or  the 
other.  He  was  his  own  grandfather! — 
and  this  actually  was  the  case  with  a  boy 
at  Norwich  School. 


$tm  &rt£- 

EXHIBITION  of  the  ROYAL  ACADEMY 

Look  on  this  picture  and  upon  this  —Hamlet 

The  magnet  of  attraction,  as  a  work  of 
art,  the  production  ot  a  first-rate  genius, 
embodying  in  the  splendour  of  its  effect 
every  charm  both  of  colour,  composition, 
and  drawing,  is  Elty’s  Judith ,  No.  124. 


A  part  of  the  interior  of  Holofernes’  tent 
is  seen,  from  whence  Judith  has  just  re¬ 
treated  with  his  head,  which  she  is  hand¬ 
ing  to  a  female  attendant,  whose  expres¬ 
sion  is  of  fear  and  horror.  The  guards 
are  scattered  about  the  tent  of  their  mas¬ 
ter,  calmly  locked  in  the  arms  of  Mor¬ 
pheus  ;  their  athletic  frames  display 
Etty’s  consummate  skill  in  the  human 
form.  The  figure  and  attitude  of  Judith 
is  finely  conceived,  though  we  could  wish 
to  have  seen  her  face.  The  brilliancy  of 
the  colouring  is  magical  ;  we  know  not 
if  Etly  has  discovered  the  Venetian  secret, 
but  this  we  know,  if  for  the  future  lie 
improves  as  he  has  of  late  years  done,  to 
what  a  pitch  of  greatness  will  he  not 
carry  the  arts!  In  these  dull  times,  such 
a  prospect  kindles  a  flame  in  the  breast  of 
an  artist,  unknown,  unfelt  by  other  mor¬ 
tals.  Happily  for  himself  and  his  coun¬ 
try,  Etty  has  a  competency,  in  a  pecu¬ 
niary  point  of  view,  which  will  support 
him  in  his  arduous  endeavours  to  elevate 
the  arts,  and  gain  for  her  the  honourable 
distinction  of  possessing  an  Historical 
School.  He  has  three  others,  all  equally 
distinguished  by  his  beauties  ;  No.  37. 
The  Storm. — Representing  a  man  and  a 
female  in  an  open  boat,  in  a  tremendous 
sea  ;  the  purity  of  colouring  in  the  female 
is  beautiful  ;  her  expression  of  counten¬ 
ance  shows  forcibly  the  effect  her  situa¬ 
tion  has  upon  her,  while  instinctively  she 
clings  to  the  man  for  support,  when  his 
aid  can  be  of  no  avail.  No.  380.  The 
Dancer.-— h.  female  dancing,  with  two 
recumbent  figures,  and  a  landscape  back 
ground.  No..  331.  Candaules,  King 
of  Lydia,  shows  his  wife  by  stealth  to 
Gyges,  one  of  his  courtiers ,  as  she  goes 
to  bed,  is  an  exquisite  gem. 

Pickersgill,  out  of  his  number,  has  two 
excellent  female  portraits.  Nos.  188  and 
379.  Portraits  of  Mrs.  T.  H.  Baily, 
and  Miss  Ellen  Marsh. —  Both  exqui¬ 
sitely  painted,  the  colouring  clear,  rich, 
and  the  whole  in  good  keeping.  His 
portrait,  No.  137,  of  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle,  is  a  very  able  performance. 

Phillips,  Jackson,  Partridge,  Faulkner, 
and  Westall,  have  each  some  excellent 
portraits,  as  also  have  Howell,  quite  a 
new  exhibitor,  and  Rolhwell,  from  the 
Royal  Academy  at  Dublin,  of  whom  so 
much  has  been  said  and  puffed  about  in 
certain  weekly  organs  of  such  communi¬ 
cation,  that  we  are  sure,  and  we  are  not 
single  in  this  opinion,  it  has  done  him 
much  harm  ;  for  out  of  his  four  portraits 
only  one  can  be  reckoned  good,  so  that 
at  present  he  is  a  very  unequal  painter ; 
in  fact,  so  inferior  are  the  others  to  the 
single  one.  No.  447,  that  we  could  scarce 
believe  they  were  by  the  same  hand. 
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The  one  in  question  is  ceitainly  a  very 
masterly  work  ;  the  face  is  extremely  well 
painted,  the  tints  transparent,  rich,  and 
natural,  but  he  works  up  his  drapery  too 
much,  which  produces  a  woolly  effect, 
instead  of  being  bold  and  spiritedly  touch¬ 
ed  in ;  vide  Lawrence,  Reynolds,  Rubens, 
in  fact  all  the  first-rate  portrait  painters. 
Let  him  look  to  it,  and  he  will  pass  the 
Rubicon  ;  he  evidently  has  genius,  and 
an  eye  for  good  colouring. 

Those  individuals  (and  we  count  our¬ 
self  of  that  number)  who  are  admirers  of 
Wilkie,  when  he  charmed  us  with  his 
pictures  of  familiar  life,  must  deeply  regret 
the  alteration  which  has  taken  place  in 
his  style.  However  honourable  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  Portrait  Painter  in  ordinary  to 
the  King  may  be,  however  kindly  the 
feeling  may  have  been  of  his  Majesty, 
when  he  was  induced  to  confer  that  ho¬ 
nour  on  the  painter,  with  all  humble  and 
due  submission  we  must  still  question  the 
policy  both  of  patron,  in  bestowing,  and 
artist,  in  accepting  of  that  office,  when 
(no  disparagement  be  it  spoken)  he  is  so 
totally  incompetent  for  the  duty.  We 
speak  not  partially,  we  appeal  to  every 
discriminating  person,  we  appeal  to  his 
own  immediate  friends,  "whether  he  is  fit, 
and  whether  he  has  succeeded  ?  Neither 
his  previous  study,  nor  style  of  painting, 
is  suitable  to  it,  and  his  former  produc¬ 
tions  will  always  awaken  powerful  and 
fearful  comparisons,  by  no  means  favor¬ 
able  to  his  present  performances.  His 
portrait  of  his  Majesty  in  his  Highland 
costume  is  a  complete  failure  ;  we  com¬ 
pare  it  (with  no  traitorous  nor  libellous 
insinuation  to  arouse  the  sting  of  “  Scar¬ 
let  Jemf,”)  to  some  of  those  semblances 
of  men  placed  at  the  doors  of  vendors  of 
Lundy  Foot  and  Irish  Blackguard.  The 
head  wants  character,  life,  and  spirit ;  it 
looks  as  if  it  did  not  belong  to  the  body, 
and  the  body  appears  not  to  appertain  to 
the  legs  ;  there  is  no  unity  in  the  whole 
figure,  it  is  devoid  of  firmness  and  round¬ 
ness  ;  the  only  thing  we  can  find  to  praise 
is  the  plaid  dress,  but  this  is  meagre  ex¬ 
cellence,  the  last  of  all  claims  to  merit. 
Turn  we  now  to  the  other;  No.  125. 
His  Majesty  K.  George  IV.  received 
by  the  nobles  and  people  of  Scotland , 
npon  his  entrance  to  Holy  rood  House. 
— Here  again  is  a  falling  off.  His  Ma¬ 
jesty  (Heaven  bless  him  !)  looks  as  if  he 
were  in  the  pillory,  or  nigh  to  strangula¬ 
tion,  and  the  whole  wants  clearness,  or 
perhaps  Wilkie  wished  to  represent  the 
effect  of  a  Scottish  mist,  being  a  Scottish 
subject ;  and  how  comes  it  that  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  is  on  foot,  and  some  of  the  noble¬ 
men  riding  ? 


Among  the  finest  of  Jacksoffs  portraits 
are  No.  48.  Portrait  of  General  Sir  H. 
Dalrymple ;  and  143.  Portrait  of  the 
Marquis  of  Chandos. — The  latter  is  a 
whole  length. 

Beneath  this  is  an  excellent  painting. 
No.  144.  Shylock  and  Jessica.  G.  S„ 
Newton,  A. 

Jessica,  my  girl,  here  are  my  keys, 

Look  to  my  house.  Mer.  of  Yen. 

Mr.  Turner  ought  to  blush,  or  turn 
yellow,  when  he  looks  at  this  Jessica,  and 
compares  it  to  his  own  extravagant  pro¬ 
duction.  Mr.  Newton  has  succeeded  in 
throwing  great  expression  both  into  the 
countenance  and  manner  of  Jessica  and 
her  father,  the  piercing  eye  of  the  Jew 
bespeaks  his  suspicious  nature,  and  the 
girl  looks  as  demurely  as  she  possibly 
can,  when  we  consider  she  is  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  eloping  ;  it  is  cleverly  composed, 
richly  coloured,  and  boldly  handled. 

No.  426.  Abbot  Boniface.  By  the 
same. 

He  was  gazing  indolently  on  the  fire,  partly 
engaged  in  meditation  on  his  past  and  present 
fortunes,  partly  occupied  by  endeavouring  to 
trace  towers  and  steeples  in  the  red  embers. 

The  Monastery. 

A  very  fac-simile  of  monastic  indolence 
and  gluttony.  On  the  table  are  various 
good  things  of  this  world,  with  which  (as 
we  heard  a  wag  on  viewing  it  say),  he 
was  about  mortifying  his  flesh.  The  effect 
of  light  is  well  managed. 

No.  284.  Mount  St.  Michael ,  Corn¬ 
wall.  C.  Strafield. — It  is  only  now  and 
then,  or  by  fits  and  starts,  that  the  Aca¬ 
demy  will  do  justice  to  merit,  and  fortu¬ 
nately  this  fine  production  is  well  hung, 
and  most  ably  is  it  executed  ;  it  leaves  us 
nothing  to  desire,  nature  is  stamped  in 
every  touch. 

No.  275.  The  Shrine.  D.  Roberts.— 
Here  is  an  instance  of  the  shocking  man¬ 
ner  with  which  good  works  are  treated  ; 
instead  of  occupying  as  it  deserves,  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place,  it  is  thrust  into  a  corner 
on  the  floor,  and  on  the  opposite  corner, 
similarly  treated,  is  a  beautiful  composi¬ 
tion,  sweetly  coloured  and  drawn.  No. 
297.  The  Welcome.  E.  T.  Parris. 

He  comes  !  he  comes  !  and  on  his  gallant  grey, 
Looks  like  impatience  chiding  weak  delay; 
Lord  of  my  soul !  how  this  short  absence  proves 
The  value  of  a  heart  which  truly  loves. 

Gents’  Poems. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  paintings, 
we  must  mention  the  coliecfion  of  por¬ 
traits  by  Lawrence  now  exhibiting  at  the 
British  Institution,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
family.  Excellent  as  he  always  was,  yet 
we  regret  to  say  that  it  had  been  better  if 
several,  (which  we  will  hereafter  notice,) 
had  never  been  admitted.  C.  I.  H. 
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Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  Waver- 
ley  Novels.  Part  ‘2.  Charles  Tilt. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
this  Number  of  the  Landscape  Illustra¬ 
tions  to  be  superior  to  the  first.  It  con¬ 
tains  four  chaste  and  elegant  engravings 
of  views  described  or  alluded  to  in  the 
novels  of  “  Guy  Mannering,”  tf  Old 
Mortality/’  and  c<r  Rob  Roy.”  Those  of 
(C  Loch  Ard,”  and  “  The  Waste  of  Cum¬ 
berland,”  are  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
art,  and  are  alone  worth  the  price  of  the 
whole  number.  We  again  strongly  re¬ 
commend  this  elegant  work  to  our  readers, 
many  of  whom  are  probably  subscribing 
to  the  new  edition  of  the  Waverley  No¬ 
vels,  here  so  ably  illustrated. 

Custom^  of  ©atmt#  Cmmtne£. 


SOCIETY  AND  MANNERS  IN  BRAZIL. 

Many  of  the  prevailing  manners  and 
domestic  habits  of  this  people  are  of  Moor¬ 
ish  origin.  With  the  exception  of  the 
highest  class  of  society,  the  Brazilians 
take  their  meals  squatted  a-la-Turc  on 
mats  spread  on  the  ground.  A  very  sin¬ 
gular  custom  is  observed  at  these  repasts 
towards  a  stranger.  The  host,  or  the  per¬ 
son  whom  chance  may  place  beside  him, 
extracts  from  his  plate  some  portion  of 
the  dainty  it  may  contain,  and,  in  return, 
will  convey  some  choice  morsel  from  his 
own  on  to  that  of  the  stranger  guest.  As 
the  use  cf  knives  and  forks  is  on  these 
occasions  most  religiously  dispensed  with, 
there  i.s  certainly  something  in  this  custom 
revolting  to  our  European  refinement ;  but 
here  it  is  the  pledge  of  hospitality,  like 
salt  with  the  wandering  Arab.  ^ 

Some  traces  of  the  language  of  flowers, 
so  common  all  over  the  East,  are  still  to 
be  found  in  Brazil.  A  stranger  on  enter¬ 
ing  a  house,  is  invariably  presented  with 
a  flower  by  some  female  member  of  the 
family.  This  custom  has  survived  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  the  gradual  revolution 
of  manners ;  but  the  language,  the  deli¬ 
cate  allusion,  the  sentiment  of  high-flown 
gallantry  and  tender  affection,  allegori¬ 
cally  expressed  by  these  beautiful  pro¬ 
ductions  of  nature,  is  as  little  understood 
by  the  Brazilian  as  the  mathematical  ana¬ 
lysis  of  the  tables,  by  which  he  calculates 
an  eclipse,  by  the  modern  Brahmin.  By 
nature  a  Gascon,  a  Brazilian’s  description 
both  of  persons  and  things  must  be  receiv¬ 
ed  with  cautious  limitation,  for  tney  are 
always  in  the  richest  vein  of  oriental  bom¬ 
bast.  I  have  repeatedly  heard  the  empe¬ 
ror  compared  to  a  god,  and  his  people  to 
a  nation  of  heroes.  Their  usual  style  of 
addressing  a  person  is  “  most  illustrious,” 
A  splendid  entertainment  is  merely  termed 
ie  hum  copo  d'ago a  glass  of  water ; 


while  the  courage  of  some  favourite  mili¬ 
tary  officer  is  represented  as  something 
superhuman,  varying  in  a  ratio  from  that 
of  ten  to  a  hundred  thousand  devils. 
“  Tem  o  animo  de  ceno-mil  diahos ,” 
is  the  hyperbole  used  on  such  occasions. 
One  unacquainted  with  their  national  cha¬ 
racter  would  imagine  he  were  residing 
among  a  nation  of  fire-eaters  ;  but  in  few 
countries  is  the  personal  dignity  cf  man 
sunk  to  a  lower  ebb  than  in  Brazil.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  nine  years’  residence,  I  never  heard 
of  a  single  duel,  nocturnal  assassination 
being  the  fashionable  mode  of  vindicating 
outraged  honour.  The  rigid  state  of  se¬ 
clusion  in  which  the  females  are  kept, 
deprives  society  of  that  fascinating  polish 
of  exterior  cast  over  its  surface  in  other 
countries  by  the  influence  of  the  softer 
sex.  The  mind  of  the  Brazilian  female  is 
left  in  all  the  wild  luxuriance  of  unculti¬ 
vated  nature  ;  her  existence  is  monotony 
itself,  gliding  on  in  its  dull  course  in  the 
society  of  her  slaves,  to  whom  in  point  of 
intellect  she  is  little  superior ;  but  her 
manners  are  soft  and  gentle,  and  her  sen¬ 
sibilities,  when  roiused,  have  all  the  fieryr 
energy  of  her  native  clime.  Interesting, 
rather  than  beautiful,  her  sedentary  life 
tinges  her  cheek  with  a  sickly  hue  ;  while 
early  marriage  gives  to  her  figure  an 
exuberant  embonpoint,  which,  however, 
in  the  oriental  taste  of  the  country,  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  beau  ideal  of  personal  beauty 
in  both  sexes.  In  this  precocious  climate 
ladies  are  grandmothers  at  seven  and 
twenty.  Female  education,  I  have  al¬ 
ready  remarked,  is  an  absolute  nullity  ; 
that  of  the  other  sex  is  not  of  a  more  ele¬ 
vated  character.  With  the  exception  of 
those  who  have  pursued  their  studies 
abroad,  it  is  extremely  rare  to  meet  with 
any  one  who  possesses  even  elementary 
knowledge  on  any  branch  of  science  or 
polite  literature.  Few  among  them  ever 
take  the  trouble  of  reading  their  own  beau¬ 
tiful  Lusiad.  Indolent,  addicted  to  gamb¬ 
ling,  and  a  slave  to  the  grossest  sensuality, 
which  but  too  often  degenerates  into  the 
most  criminal  excesses,  all  the  finer  feel¬ 
ings  of  our  nature  are  early  blunted  in  the 
mind  of  the  Brazilian,  who  bears  the  loss 
of  his  nearest  and  dearest  friends  with  an 
indifference  amounting  to  apathy. 

Monthly  Mag. 


Saiftftattaiui. 


THE  VERY  LAST. 

Why  is  a  love-letter  like  a  paik  — 
Because  there’s  generally  Dear  in  it. 

If  the  Duke  of  Wellington  were  to  sell 
his  old  charger,  what  place  in  Piccadilly 
would  he  be  like  ?— Answer,  The  White 
Horse  Cellar.  A. 
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Wednesday,  June  16. 

St.  Aurelian,  Bish •  and  Conf. — Sun  rises  44 m  after  3— sets  16m  after  8. 

June  16,  1/22. — Anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  English  hero,  John  Churchill,  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough.  In  that  pleasing  work  of  Sir  Thomas  Bernard’s,  “  The  Comforts  of 
Old  Age, ’’written  as  a  dialogue,  we  find  put  into  the  mouth  of  Bishop  Hough,  one 
of  the  interlocutors,  the  following  honourable  mention  of  the  victor  of  Blenheim. 
“  It  was  acuteness  and  sagacity  of  mind  that  enabled  Marlborough  to  compel  the 
surrender  of  the  entire  French  army  at  Blenheim,  and  in  one  day  to  annihilate  the 
tyrannic  and  destructive  power  of  France.  Among  those  who  congratulated  our 
deliverer  upon  his  welcome  arrival  in  1688,  one  of  the  gayest  and  most  lively  cour¬ 
tiers  that  I  saw  in  the  whole  party,  was  Sergeant  Marnard,  then  about  my  present 
age.  I  observed  the  kindness  with  which  the  Prince  complimented  him  on  his 
period  of  life,  (he  was  then  ninety,)  and  on  his  having  out-lived  all  the  lawyers  of 
his  time  ;  4  I  might,’  replied  the  old  man,  *  have  out-lived  the  law  too,  if  your  high¬ 
ness  had  not  arrived.’  ” 

Thursday,  June  17. 

St.  Botolph,  Abbot ,  died  a.d.  655. — High  Water  54m  after  lOmor.— 30m  after  1 1  After. 

June  17,  1764. — Died,  aiT.  84,  Marshal  Villars,  a  distinguished  warrior  of  France.  This  skil¬ 
ful  general  was  solicited  by  his  sovereign,  Louis  XIV.  to  take  the  command  of  the 
French  army  in  Italy,  when  upwards  of  eighty-three  years  old,  in  order  to  defend 
the  Sardinian  territory.  So  vigorous  were  the  measures  taken  by  the  Marshal, 
that  we  find  no  sooner  had  he  joined  the  King  of  Sardinia  against  the  enemy,  than 
he  drove  the  imperial  army  out  of  the  Milanese  territory,  and  rescued  that  country 
from  an  unexampled  severity  of  oppression.  This  brave  old  man,  at  the  siege  of 
Milan,  answered  a  question  concerning  his  age  with  the  following  piece  of  plea¬ 
santry,  “  Dans  peu  de  jours  J'aurois  Mil-an.” 

Friday,  June  18. 

St.  Marina,  Virgin,  8th  Cent. — Sun  rises  43m  after  3— sets  1 7m  after  8. 

June  18,  1723. — Expired  in  his  78th  year,  Arthur  Murphy,  the  successful  translator  of  Tacitus, 
and  author  of  several  esteemed  dramatic  productions.  Mr.  Murphy,  as  a  man  of 
high  talents  and  polished  manners,  lived  respected,  and,  as  a  believer  in  Chris¬ 
tianity,  he  was  long,  say  his  friends,  resigned  to  the  will  of  his  Creator  ;  often  re¬ 
peating  from  Pope  the  following  lines  : — 

Half  taught  by  reason,  half  by  mere  decay. 

To  welcome  death,  and  calmly  pass  away. 

Saturday,  June  19. 

St.  Juliana  Fateonieri,  Vir.  died  a.d.  1340. — High  Water  0A  32 m  Morn. — 1A  0m  Aftern. 

June  Ip,  1821. — Died  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  G.C.B,  Such  a  distinguished  name,  known 
wherever  civilization  has  extended  itself,  speaks  more  than  any  record  we  could 
Introduce  within  our  narrow  limits.  His  time,  his  fortune,  his  talents,  his  labours, 
and  his  influence,  were  all  devoted  to  the  extension  and  cultivation  of  science,  par¬ 
ticularly  natural  history, 

Sunday,  June  20. 

SECOND  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

Lessons  for  the  Day,  4  chap •  Judges  Morning—  5  chap.  Judges  Evening. 

St.  Bain,  Bishop  of  Teronanne,  a.d.  711. 

June  20,  1825. — Expired  of  a  wound  received  at  Waterloo,  the  brave  colonel  Sir  Henry  Wal¬ 
ton  Ellis,  of  Worcester,  who  distinguished  himself  by  a  series  of  brilliant  actions 
performed  during  fifteen  years  of  active  service  in  the  cause  of  his  country  in 
Holland,  Egypt,  America,  the  West  Indies,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France.  The 
high  estimation  in  which  Colonel  Ellis  was  held,  may  be  gathered  from  the  Duke 
of  Wellington’s  dispatch  announcing  his  death,  wherein  he  laments  him  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  loss,  and  a  friend.  He  was  interred  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  has  left  behind 
him  a  name  of  imperishable  lustre.  Alas  !  all  the  honours  he  atebieved  and  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  sovereign  and  country  serve  but  to  illustrate  the  words  of  the  poet, 
that, —  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.” 

Monday,  June  21. 

St.  Ralph,  Bishop,  died  a.d.  866. 

June  21,  1676 — On  this  day  was  laid  the  first  stone  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  This  superb  struc¬ 
ture  was  finished  in  1710,  under  one  architect,  the  famous  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
and  under  one  prelate,  Henry  Compton,  Bishop  of  London. 

Tuesday,  June  22. 

St.  Alban  — High  Water  58 m  after  2  Morn. — 1 9m  after  3  Afternoon. 

St  Alban. — This  saint,  who  suffered  for  his  faith,  was  the  first  Christian  martyr  in  Britain. 
He  died  a.d*  303. 

June  22,  1746. — Fought  on  this  day  by  the  ancient  Swiss,  the  decisive  battle  of  Morat,  when 
they  signalized  themselves  by  gaining  a  complete  victory  over  Charles  the  Bold, 
and  established  that  independence  which  they  had  long  been  struggling  for  against 
surrounding  nations. 
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Slltidtratett  SlrtfrTe. 


DE  LINDSAY. 

A  TALE. 


4<  Mntt  walketh  in  a  vain  shadow,  and  dis- 
quieteth  himself  in  vain.” 

Rupert  de  Lindsay  was  an  orphan 
of  ancient  family  and  extensive  posses¬ 
sions.  With  a  person  that  could  advance 
but  a  slight  pretension  to  beauty,  but  with 
an  eager  desire  to  please,  and  a  taste  the 
most  delicate  and  refined,  he  very  early 
learnt  the  art  to  compensate  by  the  graces 
of  manner,  for  the  deficiencies  of  form  ; 
and  before  he  had  reached  an  age  when 
other  men  are  noled  only  for  their  horses 
or  their  follies,  Rupert  de  Lindsay  was 
distinguished  no  less  for  the  brilliancy  of 
his  ton  and  the  number  of  his  conquests, 
than  for  his  acquirements  in  literature, 
and  his  honours  in  the  Senate.  But  while 
every  one  favoured  him  with  envy,  he 
was,  at  heart,  a  restless  and  disappointed 
man. 

Among  all  the  delusions  of  the  senses, 
among  all  the  triumphs  of  vanity,  his 
25— Vol.  Y.  2  B 


ruling  passion,  to  be  really,  purely,  and 
deeply  loved,  had  never  been  satisfied* 
And  while  this  leading  and  master-desire 
pined  at  repealed  disappointments,  all 
other  gratifications  seemed  rather  to  mock 
than  to  console  him.  The  exquisite  tale 
of  Alcibiades,  in  Marmontel,  was  appli¬ 
cable  (o  him.  He  was  loved  for  his  ad 
ventitious  qualities,  not  for  himself.  One 
loved  his  fashion,  a  second  his  fortune  ; 
a  third,  he  discovered,  had  only  listened 
to  him  out  of  pique  at  another  ;  and  a 
fourth  accepted  him  as  her  lover  because 
she  wished  to  decoy  him  from  her  friend. 
These  adventures,  and  these  discoveries 
brought  him  disgust ;  they  brought  him, 
also,  knowledge  of  the  world  ;  and  no¬ 
thing  hardens  the  heart  more  than  that 
knowledge  of  the  world  which  is  founded 
on  a  knowledge  of  ils  vices, — made  bitler 
by  disappointment,  and  misanthropical  by 
deceit. 

I  saw  him  just  before  he  left  England, 
and  his  mind  was  then  sore  and  feverish. 
I  saw  him  on  his  return,  after  an  absence 
of  five  years  in  the  various  Courts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  his  mind  was  callous  and  even. 
He  had  then  reduced  the  art  of  governing 
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liis  own  passions,  and  influencing  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  others,  to  a  system  j  and  had 
reached  the  second  stage  of  experience, 
when  the  deceived  becomes  the  deceiver. 
He  added  to  his  former  indignation  at  the 
vices  of  human  nature,  scorn  for  its  weak¬ 
ness.  Still  many  good,  though  irregular 
impulses,  lingered  about  his  heart.  Still 
the  appeal,  which  to  a  principle  would 
have  been  useless,  was  triumphant  when 
made  to  an  affection.  And  though  sel¬ 
fishness  constituted  the  system  of  his  life, 
there  were  yet  many  hours  when  the  sys¬ 
tem  was  forgotten,  and  he  would  have 
sacrificed  himself  at  the  voice  of  a  single 
emotion.  Few  men  of  ability,  who  nei¬ 
ther  marry  nor  desire  to  marry,  live  much 
among  the  frivolities  of  the  world  after 
the  age  of  twenty-eight.  And  De  Lind¬ 
say,  now  waxing  near  to  his  thirtieth 
year,  avoided  the  society  he  had  once 
courted,  and  lived  solely  to  satisfy  his 
pleasures  and  indulge  his  indolence. 
Women  made  his  only  pursuit,  and  his 
sole  ambition  :  And  now,  at  length,  ar¬ 
rived  the  time  when,  in  the  prosecution 
of  an  intrigue,  he  was  to  become  suscep¬ 
tible  of  a  passion  ;  and  the  long  and  un- 


quenched  wish  of  his  heart  was  to  be 
matured  into  completion. 

In  a  small  village  not  far  from  London, 
there  dwelt  a  family  of  the  name  of  War¬ 
ner;  the  father,  piously  termed  Ebenezer 
Ephraim,  was  a  merchant,  a  bigot,  and 
a  saint ;  the  brother,  simply  and  laically 
christened  James,  was  a  rake,  a  boxer, 
and  a  good  fellow.  But  she ,  the  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  claimed  the  chaste  and  sweet 
name  of  Mary,  simple  and  modest,  beau¬ 
tiful  in  feature  and  in  heart,  of  a  temper 
rather  tender  than  gay,  saddened  by  the 
gloom  which  hung  for  ever  upon  the  home 
of  her  childhood,  but  softened  by  early 
habits  of  charity  and  benevolence,  unac¬ 
quainted  with  all  sin  even  in  thought, 
loving  all  things  from  the  gentleness  of 
her  nature,  finding  pleasure  in  the  green 
earth,  and  drinking  innocence  from  the 
pure  air,  moved  in  her  grace  and  holiness 
amid  the  rugged  kindred,  and  the  stern 
tribe  among  whom  she  had  been  reared, 
like  Faith  sanctified  by  redeeming  love, 
and  passing  over  the  thorns  of  earth  on 
its  pilgrimage  to  Heaven. 

In  the  adjustment  of  an  ordinary  amour 
with  the  wife  of  an  officer  in  the  — — 
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regiment,  then  absent  in  Ireland,  but  who 
left  his  g'ude- woman  to  wear  the  willow 

in  the  village  of  T- - -,  Rupert  saw, 

admired,  and  coveted  the  fair  form  I  have 
so  faintly  described.  Chance  favoured 
his  hopes.  He  entered  one  day  the  cot¬ 
tage  of  a  poor  man,  whom,  in  the  incon¬ 
sistent  charity  natural  to  him,  he  visited 
and  relieved.  He  found  Miss  Warner 
employed  in  the  same  office  ;  he  neglect¬ 
ed  not  his  opportunity  ;  he  addressed 
her  ;  he  accompanied  her  to  the  door  of 
her  home  ;  he  tried  every  art  to  please  a 
young  and  unawakened  heart,  and  he  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Unfortunately  for  Mary,  she  had 
no  one  among  her  relations  calculated  to 
guide  her  conduct,  and  to  win  her  confi¬ 
dence.  Her  father,  absorbed  either  in 
the  occupations  of  his  trade  or  the  visions 
of  his  creed,  of  a  manner  whose  repellant 
austerity  belied  the  real  warmth  of  his 
affections,  supplied  but  imperfectly  the 
place  of  an  anxious  and  tender  mother  ; 
nor  was  this  loss  repaired  by  the  habits 
still  coarser,  the  mind  still  less  soft,  and 
the  soul  still  less  susceptible  of  the  frater¬ 
nal  rake,  boxer,  and  good  fellow. 

And  thus  was  thrown  back  upon  that 
gentle  and  feminine  heart  all  the  warmth 
of  its  earliest  and  best  affections.  Her 
nature  was  love  ;  and  though  in  all  things 
she  had  found  wherewithal  to  call  forth 
the  tenderness  which  she  could  not  res¬ 
train,  there  was  a  vast  treasure  as  yet  un¬ 
discovered,  and  a  depth  beneath  that  calm 
and  unruffled  bosom,  whose  slumber  had 
as  yet  never  been  broken  by  a  breath.  It 
will  not  therefore  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  De  Lindsay,  who  availed  himself  of 
every  opportunity --De  Lindsay,  fasci¬ 
nating  in  manner,  and  consummate  in 
experience,  soon  possessed  a  dangerous 
sway  over  a  heart  too  innocent  for  suspi¬ 
cion,  and  which,  for  the  first  time,  felt  the 
luxury  of  being  loved.  In  every  walk, 
and  her  walks  hitherto  had  always  been 
alone,  Rupert  was  sure  to  join  her  •  and 
there  was  a  supplicatioh  in  his  tone,  and 
a  respect  in  his  manner,  which  she  felt 
but  little  tempted  to  chill  and  reject.  She 
had  not  much  of  what  is  termed  dignity  ; 
and  even  though  she  at  first  had  some 
confused  idea  of  the  impropriety  of  his 
company,  which  the  peculiar  nature  of 
her  education  prevented  her  wholly  per¬ 
ceiving,  yet  she  could  think  of  no  method 
to  check  an  address  so  humble  and  dif¬ 
fident,  and  to  resist  the  voice  which  only 
spoke  to  her  in  music.  It  is  needless  to 
trace  the  progress  by  which  affection  is 
seduced.  She  soon  awakened  to  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  recesses  of  her  own 
heart,  and  Rupert,  for  the  first  time,  telt 
the  certainty  of  being  loved  as  he  desired. 
“  Never,”  said  he,  “  will  I  betray  that 


affection  ;  she  has  trusted  in  me,  and  she 
shall  not  be  deceived  ;  she  is  innocent 
and  happy,  I  will  never  teach  her  misery 
and  guilt  1”  Thus  her  innocence  reflected 
even  upon  him,  and  purified  his  heart 
while  it  made  the  atmosphere  of  her  own. 
So  passed  weeks,  until  Rupert  was  sum¬ 
moned  by  urgent  business  to  his  estate. 
He  spoke  to  her  of  his  departure,  and  he 
drank  deep  delight  from  the  quivering  lip 
and  the  tearful  eye  with  which  his  words 
were  received.  He  pressed  her  to  his 
heart,  and  her  unconsciousness  of  guilt 
was  her  protection  from  it.  Amid  all  his 
sins,  and  there  were  many,  let  this  one  act 
of  forbearance  be  remembered. 

Day  after  day  went  on  its  march  to 
eternity,  and  every  morning  came  the 
same  gentle  tap  at  the  post-office  window, 
and  the  same  low  tone  of  inquiry  was 
heard  ;  and  every  morning  the  same  light 
step  returned  gaily  homewards,  and  the 
same  soft  eye  sparkled  at  the  lines  which 
the  heart  so  faithfully  recorded.  I  said 
every  morning,  but  there  was  one  in  each 
week  which  brought  no  letter — and  on 
Monday  Mary’s  step  was  listless,  and  her 
spirit  dejected — on  that  day  she  felt  as  if 
there  was  nothing  to  live  for. 

She  did  not  strive  to  struggle  with  her 
love.  She  read  over  every  word  of  the 
few  books  lie  had  left  her,  and  she  walked 
every  day  over  the  same  ground  which  had 
seemed  fairy -land  when  with  him  ;  and 
she  always  passed  by  the  house  where  he 
had  lodged,  that  she  might  look  up  to  the 
window  where  he  was  wont  to  sit.  Rupert 
found  that  landed  property,  where  farmers 
are  not  left  to  settle  their  own  leases,  and 
stewards  to  provide  for  their  little  families^ 
is  not  altogether  a  sinecure.  He  had  lived 
abroad  like  a  prince,  and  his  estate  had 
not  been  the  better  for  his  absence.  He 
inquired  into  the  exact  profits  of  his  pro¬ 
perty  ;  renewed  old  leases  oh  new  terms  ; 
discharged  his  bailiff*:  shut  up  the  roads 
in  his  park,  which  had  seemed  to  all  the 
neighbourhood  a  more  desirable  way  than 
the  turnpike  conveniences  ;  let  off  ten 
poachers,  and  warned  off  ten  gentlemen'; 
and,  as  the  natural  and  obvious  conse¬ 
quences  of  these  acts  of  economy  and  in¬ 
spection,  he  became  the  most  unpopular 
man  in  the  county. 

One  day,  Rupert  had  been  surveying 
some  timber  intended  for  the  axe  ;  the 
weather  was  truly  English,  and  changed 
suddenly  from  heat  into  rain.  A  change 
of  clothes  was  quite  out  of  Rupert  s  or¬ 
dinary  habits,  and  a  fever  of  severe  nature-, 
which  ended  in  delirium,  was  the  result* 
Tor  some  weeks  he  was  at  the  verge  of 
the  grave.  1  he  aevil  and  the  doctor  do 
not  always  agree,  for  the  moral  saith 
that  there  is  no  friendship  among  the 
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wicked.  In  this  case,  the  doctor  was 
ultimately  victorious,  and  his  patient  re¬ 
covered.  “  Give  me  the  fresh  air,”  said 
Rupert,  directly  he  was  able  to  resume 
his  power  of  commanding,  “  and  bring 
me  whatever  letters  came  during  my 
illness.”  From  the  pile  of  spoilt  paper 
from  fashionable  friends,  country  cou¬ 
sins,  county  magistrates,  and  tradesmen 
who  take  the  liberty  to  remind  you  of 
the  trifle  which  has  escaped  your  recol¬ 
lection, — from  this  olio  of  precious  con¬ 
ceits  Rupert  drew  a  letter  from  the  Irish 
officer’s  lady,  who  it  will  be  remembered, 
first  allured  Rupert  to  Mary’s  village, 
acquainting  him  that  she  had  been  re¬ 
ported  by  some  d - d  good-natured 

friend  to  her  husband,  immediately  upon 
his  return  from  Ireland.  Unhappily,  the 
man  loved  his  wife,  valued  his  honour, 
and  was  of  that  unfashionable  tempera¬ 
ment  which  never  forgives  an  injury.  He 
had  sent  his  Achates  twice  during  Rupert’s 
illness  to  De  Lindsay  Castle,  and  was  so 
enraged  at  the  idea  of  his  injurer’s  de¬ 
parting  this  life  by  any  other  means  than 
his  bullet,  that  he  was  supposed  in  con¬ 
sequence  to  be  a  little  touched  in  the 
head.  He  was  observed  to  walk  by  him¬ 
self,  sometimes  bursting  into  tears,  some¬ 
times  muttering  deep  oaths  of  vengeance  ; 
he  shunned  all  society,  and  sate  for  hours 
gazing  vacantly  on  a  pistol  placed  before 
him.  All  these  agreeable  circumstances 
did  the  unhappy  fair  one  (who  picked  up 
her  information  second-hand,  for  she 
was  an  alien  from  the  conjugal  bed  and 
board)  detail  to  Rupert  with  very  consi- 
derable  pathos. 

c<  Now  then  for  Mary’s  letters,”  said 
the  invalid  ;  te  no  red-hot  Irishman  there 
I  trust,”-  and  Rupert  took  up  a  large 
heap,  which  he  had  selected  from  the  rest 
as  a  child  picks  the  plums  out  of  his  pud¬ 
ding  by  way  of  a  regale  at  the  last.  At 
the  perusal  of  the  first  three  or  four  let¬ 
ters  he  smiled  with  pleasure ;  presently 
his  lips  grew  more  compressed,  and  a 
dark  cloud  settled  on  his  brow.  He  took 
up  another — he  read  a  few  lines — started 
from  his  sofa.  iC  What  ho,  there  ! — my 
carriage- and -four  directly  i — lose  not  a 
moment! — Do  you  hear  me? — Too  ill, 
do  you  say  ?— -never  so  well  in  my  life  ! 
— Not  another  word,  or — — My  carriage, 
I  say,  instantly  !— -Put  in  my  swiftest 
horses  !  I  must  be  at  T - to-night  be¬ 

fore  five  o’clock  !”  and  the  order  was 
obeyed. 

To  return  to  Mary.  The  letters  which 
had  blest  her  through  the  livelong  days 
suddenly  ceased.  What  could  be  the 
reason? — was  he  faithless — forgetful — 
ill  ?  Alas !  whatever  might  be  the  cause, 
it|was  almost  equally  ominous  to  her. — • 


£<  Are  you  sure  there  are  none?”  she 
said,  every  morning,  when  she  inquired 
at  the  office,  from  which  she  once  used 
to  depart  so  gaily  ;  and  the  tone  of  that 
voice  was  so  mournful,  that  the  gruff 
postman  paused  to  look  again,  before  he 
shut  the  lattice  and  extinguished  the  last 
hope.  Her  appetite  and  colour  daily  de¬ 
creased  ;  shut  up  in  her  humble  and  fire¬ 
less  chamber,  she  passed  whole  hours  in 
tears,  in  reading  and  repeating,  again  and 
again,  every  syllable  of  the  letters  she 
already  possessed,  or  in  pouring  forth  in 
letters  to  him  all  the  love  and  bitterness 
of  her  soul.  ‘£  He  must  be  ill,”  she  said 
at  last ;  he  never  else  could  have  been 
so  cruel  !”  and  she  could  bear  the  idea  no 
longer.  I  will  go  to  him — I  will  soothe 
and  aitend  him. — who  can  love  him  ? — 
who  can  watch  over  him  like  me  and 
the  kindness  of  her  natpre  overcame  its 
modesty,  and  she  made  her  small  bundle, 
and  stole  early  one  morning  from  the 
house.  f<  If  he  should  despise  me,”  she 
thought ;  and  she  was  almost  about  to 
return,  when  the  stern  voice  of  her  bro¬ 
ther  came  upon  her  ear.  He  had  for 
several  days  watched  the  alteration  in  her 
habits  and  manners,  and  endeavoured  to 
guess  at  the  cause.  He  went  into  her 
room,  discovered  a  letter  in  her  desk 
which  she  had  just  written  to  Rupert, 
and  which  spoke  of  her  design.  He 
watched,  discovered,  and  saved  her. — 
There  was  no  mercy  or  gentleness  in 
the  bosom  of  Mr.  James  Warner.  He 
carried  her  home  ;  reviled  her  in  the 
coarsest  and  most  taunting  language  ; 
acquainted  her  father,  and  after  seeing  her 
debarred  from  all  access  to  correspond¬ 
ence  or  escape,  after  exulting  over  her 
unupbraiding  and  heart-broken  shame 
and  despair,  and  swearing  that  it  was 
vastly  theatrical,  Mr  James  Warner 
mounted  his  yellow  Stanhope,  and  went 
his  way  to  the  Fives  Court.  But  these 
were  trifling  misfortunes,  compared  with 
those  which  awaited  this  unfortunate  girl. 

There  lived  in  the  village  of  T- — ~  one 
Zacharias  Johnson,  a  godly  man  and  a 
rich,  moreover  a  saint  of  the  same  chap¬ 
ter  as  Ebenezer  Ephraim  Warner;  his 
voice  was  the  most  nasal,  his  holding  forth 
the  most  unctuous,  his  aspect  the  most 
sinister,  and  his  vestments  the  most  thread¬ 
bare  of  the  whole  of  that  sacred  tribe. 
To  the  eyes  of  this  man  there  was  some¬ 
thing  comely  in  the  person  of  Mary 
Warner :  he  liked  her  beauty,  for  he  was 
a  sensualist ;  her  gentleness,  for  he  was 
a  coward  ;  and  her  money,  for  he  was  a 
merchant.  He  proposed  both  to  the 
father  and  to  the  son  ;  the  daughter  he 
looked  upon  as  a  concluding  blessing  sure 
to  follow  the  precious  assent  of  the  two 
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relations.  To  the  father  he  spoke  of  god¬ 
liness  and  Scrip — of  the  delightfulness  of 
living  in  unity,  and  the  receipts  of  his 
flourishing  country  house  ;  to  the  son  he 
spoke  the  language  of  kindness  and  the 
world — he  knew  that  young  men  had  ex¬ 
penses— he  should  feeltoo  happy  to  fur¬ 
nish  Mr.  James  with  something  for  his 
innocent  amusements,  if  he  might  hope 
for  his  (Mr.  James’s)  influence  over  his 
worthy  father  :  the  sum  was  specified, 
and  the  consent  was  sold.  Among  those 
domestic  phenomena,  which  the  inquirer 
seldom  takes  the  trouble  to  solve,  is  the 
magical  power  possessed  by  a  junior 
branch  of  the  family  over  the  main  tree, 
in  spite  of  the  contrary  and  perverse  di¬ 
rection  taken  by  the  aforesaid  branch. 
James  had  acquired  and  exercised  a  mcst 
undue  authority  over  the  paternal  pa¬ 
triarch,  although  in  the  habits  and  sen¬ 
timents  of  each  there  was  not  one  single 
trait  in  common  between  them.  But 
James  possessed  a  vigorous  and  unshack¬ 
led,  his  father  a  weak  and  priest-ridden, 
mind.  In  domestic  life,  it  is  the  mind 
which  is  the  master.  Mr.  Zach arias  John¬ 
son  had  once  or  twice,  even  before  Mary’s 
acquaintance  with  Rupert,  urged  his  suit 
to  Ebenezer .;  but  as  the  least  hint  of 
such  a  circumstance  to  Mary  seemed  to 
occasion  her  a  pang  which  went  to  the 
really  kind  heart  of  the  'old  man,  and  as 
he  was  fond  of  her  society  and  had  no 
wish  to  lose  it,  and  as,  above  all,  Mr. 
James  had  not  yet  held  those  conferences 
with  Zacharias,  which  ended  in  the 
alliance  of  their  interests, — the  proposal 
seemed  to  Mr.  Warner  like  a  lawsuit  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  something  rather  to 
be  talked  about  than  to  be  decided.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  about  the  very  same  time  in 
which  Mary’s  proposed  escape  had  drawn 
upon  her  the  paternal  indignation,  Za¬ 
charias  had  made  a  convert  of  the  son  ; 
James  took  advantage  of  his  opportunity, 
worked  upon  his  father’s  anger,  grief, 
mercantile  love  of  lucre,  and  saint-like 
affection  to  sect,  and  obtained  from  Eben- 
ezer  a  promise  to  enforce  the  marriage — 
backed  up  his  recoiling  scruples,  preserv¬ 
ed  his  courage  through  the  scenes  with 
his  weeping  and  wretched  daughter,  and, 
in  spite  of  every  lingering  sentiment  of 
tenderness  and  pitv,  saw  the  very  day 
fixed  which  was  to' leave  his  sister  help¬ 
less  for  ever. 

It  is  painful  to  go  through  that  series  of 
inhuman  persecutions,  so  common  in  do¬ 
mestic  records*;  that  system,  which,  like 
all  grounded  upon  injustice,  is  as  foolish 
as  tyrannical,  and  which  always  ends  in 
misery,  as  it  begins  in  oppression.  Mary 
was  too  gentle  to  resist ;  her  prayers  be¬ 
came  stilled  ;  her  tears  ceased  to  flow  ; 


she  sat  alone  in  her  i(  helpless,  hopeless, 
brokenness  of  heart,”  in  that  deep  de¬ 
spair  which,  like  the  incubus  of  an  evil 
dream,  weighs  upon  the  bosom,  a  burden 
and  a  torture  from  which  there  is  no  es¬ 
cape  nor  relief.  She  managed  at  last, 
within  three  days  of  that  fixed  for  her 
union,  to  write  to  Rupert,  and  get  her 
letter  conveyed  to  the  post. 

f‘  Save  me,”  it  said  in  conclusion, — 
ee  I  ask  not  by  what  means,  I  care  not 
for  what  end— save  me,  I  implore  you, 
my  guardian  angel.  I  shall  not  trouble 
you  long — I  write  to  you  no  romantic 
appeal  : — God  knows  that  I  have  little 
thought  for  romance,  but  I  feel  that  I 
shall  soon  die,  only  let  me  die  unsepara¬ 
ted  from  you, — you,  who  first  taught  me 
to  live,  be  near  me,  teach  me  to  die,  take 
away  from  me  the  bitterness  of  death. 
Of  all  the  terrors  of  the  fate  to  which  they 
compel  me,  nothing  appears  so  dreadful 
as  the  idea  that  I  may  then  no  longer 
think  of  you  and  love  you.  My  hand  is 
so  cold  that  I  can  scarcely  hold  my  pen, 
but  my  head  is  on  fire.  I  think  I  could 
go  mad,  if  I  would — but  I  will  not,  for 
then  you  cmfld  no  longer  love  me.  I 
hear  my  father’s  step — oh,  Rupert  ! — on 
Friday  next — remember — save  me,  save 
me  !” 

But  the  day,  the  fatal  Friday  arrived, 
and  Rupert  came  not.  They  arrayed  her 
in  the  bridal  garb,  and  her  father  came 
up  stairs  to  summon  her  to  the  room,  in 
which  the  few  guests  invited  were  already 
assembled.  He  kissed  her  cheek;  it  was 
so  deathly  pale,  that  his  heart  smote  him, 
and  he  spoke  to  her  in  the  language  of 
other  days.  She  turned  towards  him,  her 
lips  moved,  but  she  spoke  not.  £<  My 
child,  my  child  !”  said  the  old  man, 
“  have  vou  not  one  word  for  your  fa¬ 
ther  ' C£  Is  it  too  late  ?”  she  said  ;  “can 

you  not  preserve  me  yet?” — there  was 
relenting  in  the  father's  eye,  but  at  that 
moment  James  stood  before  them.  His 
keen  mind  saw  the  danger  ;  he  frowned 
at  his  father— the  opportunity  was  past. 
iC  God  forgive  you  1”  said  Mary  ;  and 
cold,  and  trembling,  and  scarcely  alive, 
she  descended  to  the  small  and  dark  room, 
which  was  nevertheless  the  state  chamber 
of  the  house.  At  a  small  table  of  black 
mahogany,  prim  and  stately,  starched  and 
whaleboned  within  and  without,  withered 
and  fossilized  at  heart  bv  the  bigotry, 
and  selfishness,  and  ice  of  sixty  years, 
sat  two  maiden  saints  t  they  came  for¬ 
ward,  kissed  the  unshrinking  cheek  of 
the  bride,  and  then,  with  one  word  ot 
blessing,  returned  to  their  former  seats 
and  resumed  their  former  posture.  There 
was  so  little  appearance  of  life  in  the  per¬ 
sons  caressing  and  caressed,  that  you 
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would  have  started  as  if  at  something 
ghastly  and  supernatural — as  if  you  had 
witnessed  the  salute  of  the  grave.  The 
bridegroom  sat  at  one  corner  of  the  dim 
fireside,  arrayed  in  a  more  gaudy  attire 
than  was  usual  with  the  sect,  and  which 
gave  a  grotesque  and  unnatural  gaiety  to 
his  lengthy  figure  and  solemn  aspect.  As 
the  bride  entered  the  room,  there  was  a 
faint  smirk  on  his  lip,  and  a  twinkle  in  his 
half-shut  and  crossing  eyes,  and  a  hasty 
shuffle  in  his  unwieldy  limbs,  as  he  slowly 
rose,  pulled  down  his  yellow  waistcoat, 
made  a  stately  genuflexion,  and  regained 
his  seat.  Opposite  to  him  sat  a  little 
lank-haired  boy,  about  twelve  years  old, 
mumbling  a  piece  of  cake,  and  looking 
with  a  subdued  and  spiritless  glance  over 
the  whole  group,  till  at  length  his  atten¬ 
tion  riveted  on  a  large  dull-coloured  cat 
sleeping  on  the  hearth,  and  whom  he 
durst  not  awaken  even  by  a  murmured 
ejaculation  of  <(  Puss  !” 

On  the  window  seat,  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  room,  there  sat,  with  folded  arms 
and  abstracted  air,  a  tall  military-looking 
figure,  apparently  about  forty.  He  rose, 
bowed  low  to  Mary,  gazed  at  her  for 
some  moments  with  a  look*  of  deep  in¬ 
terest,  sighed,  muttered  something  to  him¬ 
self,  and  remained  motionless,  with  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  ground,  and  leaning  against 
the  dark  wainscotf.  This  was  Monkton, 
the  husband  of  the  woman  who  had  al¬ 
lured  Rupert  to  T  ■■■»,  and  from  whom 
he  had  heard  so  threatening  an  account  of 
her  liege  lord.  Monkton  had  long  known 
Zacharias,  and,  always  inclined  to  a  se¬ 
rious  turn  of  mind,  he  had  lately  endea¬ 
voured  to  derive  consolation  from  the 
doctrines  of  that  enthusiast.  On  hearing 
from  Zacharias,  for  the  saint  had  no  false 
notions  of  delicacy,  that  he  was  going  to 
bring  into  the  pale  of  matrimony  a  lamb 
which  had  almost  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
same  wolf  that  had  invaded  his  own  fold, 
Monkton  expressed  so  warm  an  interest 
and  so  earnest  a  desire  to  see  the  reclaim¬ 
ed  one,  that  Zacharias  had  invited  him  to 
partake  of  the  bridal  cheer. 

Such  was  the  conclave- — and  never 
was  a  wedding  party  more  ominous  in 
its  appearance.  “  We  will  have,”  said 
the  father,  and  his  voice  trembled,  “  one 
drop  of  spiritual  comfort  before  we  repair 
to  the  House  of  God.  James,  reach  me 
the  holy  book  !”  The  Bible  was  brought, 
and  all,  as  by  mechanical  impulse,  sank 
upon  their  knees.  The  old  man  read 
with  deep  feeling  some  portions  of  the 
Scriptures  calculated  for  the  day  ;  there 
was  a  hushed  and  heartfelt  silence  ,  he 
rose — he  began  an  extemporaneous  and 
fervent  discourse.  How  earnest  and 
breathless  was  the  attention  of  his  listen¬ 


ers,  the  very  boy  knelt  with  open  mouth 
and  thirsting  ear.  Oh,  beneficent  Fa¬ 
ther,”  he  said,  as  he  drew  near  to  bis 
conclusion,  “  we  do  indeed  bow  before 
thee  with  humbled  and  smitten  hearts. — - 
The  evil  spirit  hath  been  amongst  us, 
and  one  who  was  the  pride,  and  the  joy, 
and  the  delight  of  our  eyes,  hath  forgot¬ 
ten  thee  for  awhile  ;  but  shall  she  not 
return  unto  thee,  and  shall  we  not  be 
happy  once  more  ?  Oh,  melt  away  the 
hardness  of  that  bosom  which  rejects  thee 
and  thy  chosen  for  strange  idols,  and  let 
the  waters  of  thy  grace  flow  from  the  soft¬ 
ened  rock.  And  now,  oh  Father,  let  thy 
mercy  and  healing  hand  be  upon  this  thy 
servant,  (and  the  old  man  looked  to . 
Monkton)  upon  whom  the  same  blight 
hath  fallen,  and  whose  peace  the  same 
serpent  hath  destroyed.”  Here  Monk- 
ton’s  sobs  were  audible.  “  Give  unto  , 
him  the  comforts  of  thy  holy  spirit ;  wean 
him  from  the  sins  and  the  worldly  affec¬ 
tions  of  his  earlier  days,  and  both  unto 
him  and  her  who  is  now  about  to  enter 
upon  a  new  career  of  duty,  vouchsafe 
that  peace  which  no  vanity  of  earth  can 
take  away.  From  evil  let  good  arise  ; 
and  though  the  voice  of  gladness  be  mute, 
and  though  the  sounds  of  bridal  rejoicing 
are  not  heard  within  our  walls,  yet  grant 
that  tlus  day  may  be  the  beginning  of  a 
new  life,  devoted  unto  happiness,  to  vir¬ 
tue,  and  to  thee!”  There  was  a  long 
pause — they  arose,  even  the  old  women 
were  affected.  Monkton  returned  to  the 
window,  and  throwing  it  open  leant  for¬ 
ward  as  for  breath.  Mary  resumed  her 
seat,  and  there  she  sat  motionless  and 
speechless,  Alas  !  her  very  heart  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  stilled  its  beating.  At  length 
Jame  said,  (and  his  voice,  though  it  was 
softened  almost  to  a  whisper,  broke  upon 
that  deep  silence  as  an  unlooked-for 
and  unnatural  interruption,)  “I  think, 
father,  it  must  be  time  to  go,  and  the  car¬ 
riages  must  be  surely  coming,  and  here 
they  are  — no,  that  sounds  like  four 
horses.”  And  at  that  very  moment  the 
rapid  trampling  of  hoofs,  and  the  hurried 
rattling  of  wheels  were  heard — the  sounds 
ceased  at  the  gate  of  the  house.  The 
whole  party,  even  Mary,  rose  and  look¬ 
ed  at  each  other- — a  slight  noise  was  heard 

in  the  hall - a  swift  step  upon  the  stairs 

— the  door  was  flung  open,  and,  so  wan 
and  emaciated  that  he  would  scarcely 
have  been  known  but  by  the  eyes  of 
affection,  Rupert  de  Lindsay  burst  into 
the  room.  “  Thank  God  !”  he  cried,  “  I 
am  not  too  late  !”  and,  in  mingled  fond¬ 
ness  and  defiance,  he  threw  his  arms 
round  the  slender  form  which  clung  to  it 
all  wild  and  tremblingly.  He  looked 
round.  “  Old  man,”  he  said,  “  I  have 
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done  you  wrong,  I  will  repay  it,  give  me 
your  daughter  as  my  wife.  What  are 
the  claims  of  her  intended  husband  to 
mine?  Is  he  rich? — my  riches  treble 
his?  Does  he  love  her? — I  swear  that 
I  love  her  more  !  Does  she  love  him  ? 
look,  old  man,  are  this  cheek,  whose 
roses  you  have  marred,  this  pining  and 
wasted  form,  which  shrinks  now  at  the 
very  mention  of  his  name,  tokens  of  her 
love?  Does  she  love  me?  You  her 
father,  you  her  brother,  you  her  lover — 
ay,  all,  every  one  amongst  you  know  that 
she  does,  and  may  Heaven  forsake  me  if 
I  do  not  deserve  her  love  ! — give  her  to 
me  as  my  wife — she  is  mine  already  in 
the  sight  of  God.  Do  not  divorce  us — 
we  both  implore  you  upon  our  knees.” 
“  Avaunt,  blasphemer !”  cried  Zacha- 
rias — Begone  1”  said  the  father — The 
old  ladies  looked  at  him  as  if  they  were 
going  to  treat  him  as  Cleopatra  did  the 
pearl,  and  dissolve  him  in  vinegar. — • 
“  Wretch  1”  muttered  in  a  deep  and  sub' 
dued  tone,  the  enraged  and  agitated 
Monkton,  who,  the  moment  Rupert  en¬ 
tered  the  room,  had  guessed  who  he  was, 
and  stood  frowning  by  the  sideboard,  and 
handling,  as  if  involuntarily,  the  knife 
which  had  cut  the  boy’s  cake,  and  been 
left  accidentally  there.  And  the  stern 
brother  coming  towards  him,  attempted 
to  tear  the  clinging  and  almost  lifeless 
Mary  from  his  arms, 

“Nay,  is  it  so?”  said  Rupert,  and 
with  an  effort  almost  supernatural  for 
one  who  had  so  lately  recovered  from  an 
illness  so  severe,  he  dashed  the  brother  to 
the  ground,  caught  Mary  in  one  arm, 
pushed  Zacharias  against  the  old  lady 
with  the  other,  and  fled  down  stairs,  with 
a  light  step  and  a  lighter  heart.  “  Follow 
him,  follow  him  !”  cried  the  father  in  his 
agony, — “  save  my  daughter,  why  will 
ye  not  save  her  ?”  and  he  wrung  his 
hands  but  stirred  not,  for  his  grief  had 
the  stillness  of  despair.  “I  will  save 
her,”  said  Monkton  ;  and  still  grasping 
the  knife,  of  which,  indeed,  he  had  not 
once  left  hold,  he  darted  after  Rupert. 
He  came  up  to  the  object  of  his  pursuit 
just  as  the  latter  had  placed  Mary  (who 
was  in  a  deep  swoon)  within  his  carriage, 
and  had  himself  set  his  foot  on  the  step. 
Rupert  was  singing  with  a  reckless  daring 
natural  to  his  character,  “  She  is  won, 
we  are  gone  over  brake,  bush,  and  scaur,” 
when  Monkton  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
shoulder;  “Your  name  is  De  Lindsay, 
I  think,”  said  the  former — “At  your 
service,”  answered  Rupert  gaily,  and  en¬ 
deavouring  to  free  himself  from  the  un¬ 
ceremonious  grasp  ;  “  This,  then,  at 

vour  heart  !”  cried  Monkton,  and  he 
plunged  his  knife  twice  into  the  bosom  of 


the  adulterer.  Rupert  staggered  and  fell. 
Monkton  stood  over  him  with  a  bright¬ 
ening  eye,  and  brandishing  the  blade 
which  reeked  with  the  best  blood  of  his 
betrayer.  “Look  at  me!”  he  shouted, 

I  am  Henry  Monkton  ! — do  you  know  me 
now  ?” — “  Oh,  God  1”  murmured  the 
dying  man,  “  it  is  just,  it  is  just!”  and 
he  writhed  for  one  moment  on  the  earth, 
and  was  still  for  ever ! 

Mary  recovered  from  her  swoon  to  see 
the  weltering  body  of  ber  lover  before 
her,  to  be  dragged  by  her  brother  over 
the  very  corpse  into  her  former  prison, 
and  to  relapse  with  one  low  and  inward 
shriek  into  insensibility.  For  two  days 
she  recovered  from  one  fit  only  to  fall 
into  another — on  the  evening  of  the  third, 
the  wicked  had  ceased  to  trouble,  and  the 
weary  was  at  rest ! 

It  is  not  my  object  to  trace  the  lives  of 
the  remaining  actors  in  this  drama  of  real 
life — to  follow  the  broken-hearted  father 
to  his  grave — to  see  the  last  days  of  the 
brother  consume  amid  the  wretchedness 
of  a  gaol,  or  to  witness,  upon  the  plea  of 
insanity,  the  acquittal  of  Henry  Monk- 
ton — these  have  but  little  to  do  with  the 
thread  and  catastrophe  of  mv  story.— 
There  was  no  romance  in  the  burial  of 
the  lovers — death  did  not  unite  those 
who  in  life  had  been  asunder.  In  the 
small  churchyard  of  her  native  place, 
covered  by  one  simple  stone,  whose  sim¬ 
pler  inscription  is  still  fresh,  while  the 
daily  passions  and  events  of  the  world 
have  left  memory  but  little  trace  of  the 
departed,  the  tale  of  her  sorrows  un¬ 
known,  and  the  beauty  of  her  life  unre¬ 
corded,  sleeps  Mary  Warner  ! 

And  they  opened  for  Rupert  De  Lind¬ 
say  the  mouldering  vaults  of  his  knightly 
fathers ;  and  amid  the  banners  of  old 
triumphs  and  the  escutcheons  of  heraldic 
vanity,  they  laid  him  in  his  palled  and 
gorgeous  coffin  ! 

I  attempt  not  to  extract  a  moral  from 
his  life.  His  existence  was  the  chase  of 
a  flying  shadow,  that  rested  not  till  it 
slept  in  gloom  and  for  ever  upon  his 
grave  !  New  Mon. 

the  captive. 

For  the  Olio. 


[Tschanpore,  the  son  of  Dervui  Roy,  the 
Rafali  of  Beejanuggur,  having  been  treacher¬ 
ously  murdered  by  two  Dervishes,  sent  by  the 
SootUn  of  tli e  Deekhan  into  the  Hindu  camp  ; 
the  Rajah,  at  the  instigation  of  a  Brahmin, 
dispatches  a  parly  of  Rajpoots  to  seize  upon 
the  person  of  Ahmed  the  son  of  the  Soottan, 
while  prosecuting  an  amour  with  the  daughter 
of  an  aged  Hindu  general.  I  he  Rajpoots  fail 
in  securing  the  prince,  but  succeed  in  carrying 
off  the  lady.] 

The  night  came  sad  ;  the  captive  heard 
The  warder’s  oft  repeated  word; 
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She  mark’d  along  the  rampart  wall 
The  sentries’  sleepless  footsteps  lall ; 

Each  midnight  sound  that  struck  her  ear 
Came  to  her  heart  with  chill  of  fear  : 

She  pondered  on  her  prison’d  fate. 

Snatch’d  from  her  home,  where  joj  ous  state 
Of  love  and  young  affections  shone  ; 
Remember’d — but  to  weep  them  gone  ! 

She  ponder’d  till  her  peevish  brain. 

Rack’d  by  a  keenest  sense  of  pain, 

Fail’d  her;  and  from  her  couch  she  fled. 

With  frenzied  laugh  and  shriek  of  dread, 

Till  scarce  the  watchful  females  there 
Could  still  that  death-like  burst  of  fear ! 

The  sun  at  early  morn  arose, 

And  day  appear’d  to  mock  her  woes; 

Its  light,  which  through  the  lattice  spread, 
Still  saw  the  maid  on  sleepless  bed, 

In  that  wild  listlessness  of  grief. 

When  sorrow,  reckless  of  relief. 

Rests  a  dim,  vacant,  glossy  eye 
On  aught — yet  notes  no  object  nigh. 

But  scarce  the  evening  watch  was  placed. 

And  sentinels  the  ramparts  paced  ; 

Or  round  the  lonely  fosse  and  wall 
The  wild  beasts  urged  their  nightly  call  ; 
Scarce  had  the  starry  host  on  high 
Shed  their  mild  lustre  o’er  the  sky, 

Ere  Dervul  gain’chthe  harem  porch. 

Preceded  by  a  flaming  torch. 

Silent  lie  trod  the  winding  way 
That  led  him  to  his  trembling  prey  ; 

The  bolts  withdrew  each  heavy  bar 
Released  its  hold  with  creak  and  jar, 

And  stern  to  Heera  stood  contest 
The  Rajah  of  the  guilty  breast ! 

One  look  she  gave — then  turn’d  aside. 

And  Shrunk  beneath  his  scowl  of  pride; 
Enough  that  look; — that  haughty  scowl 
Was  glance  of  death  to  Heera’s  soul ; 

It  told  her  all  that  fear  could  paint 
To  make  the  sick’niug  fancy  faint; 

And  pictured  well  a  ruffian’s  hate. 

In  triumph  of  its  sin  elate  ! 

To  tlse  near  woman’s  arm  she  clung, 

Her  veil  around  her  wildly  flung; 

And  gasp’d,  as  though  her  breath  had  fail’d 
In  terror,  which  the  heart  assail’d  ! 

“  Poor  fool  !”  the  unpitying  Rajah  cried; 

“  Thou  sbrink’st  at  Dervul  by  thy  side; 

Not  thus,  I  ween,  thy  idle  fear, 

If  haply  were  thy  lover  here; — 

And  yet,  metliinks,  if  such  his  fate, 

Thou’d’st  shrink  still  more  at  Dervul’s  hate! 
A y  ! — curses  on  my  craven  band. 

Who  seized  thee  forth  at  my  command, 

Yet  failed  to  bring  thy  paramour 
To  meet  my  wrath  — in  this  thy  bower  ! 

Maid,  had  my  plotted  will  been  done, 

Another  sire  had  mourn’d  a  son — 

Another  parent  felt  the  throe 
Of  blasted  hopes — of  childless  woe!” 

He  seized  the  hand  which  grasp’d  her  veil, 
And  strove  to  hide  each  feature  pale  : 

“  Poor  fool,”  again  the  Rajah  said, 

‘fc  lhou  tikest  not  thought  of  lover  dead; 

1  hou  could’st  not  view  thy  stripling  slain. 

Nor  see  red  blood  his  bosom  stain  ; — 

Nay,  shrink  not,  I  have  seen  life’s  blood 
Burst  from  the  heart  in  eddying  flood, 

From  youth  as  dear,  as  fond  as  thine, 

And  one  as  loved  by  me  and  mine  ! 

Yes,  yes, — these  eyes  such  scenes  have  view’d. 
One  murder’d  youth  with  wounds  embrued  ; — 
And  they  had  seen  another  still, 

Had  recreant  minions  done  my  will!  — 

Slave,  give  to  view  that  syren  face. 

That  lured  a  scion  of  that  race 
So  hated,  that  even  hell  were  heaven, 
Compared  to  torture  I  had  given 
To  sou  detested  of  a  sire, 

Whose  very  name  is  scourge  to  ire  !” 


He  grasp’d  the  maid  with  arm  of  strength, 
He  held  her  at  that  arm’s  stern  length, 

And  gazed  terrific.  Every  charm 
Was  heighten’d  by  the  maid’s  alarm; 

The  veil  had  fallen  to  the  ground. 

Her  hair  was  floating  loose  around. 

Her  lips— those  lips  of  seraph  love — 

In  vain  a  prayer  for  mercy  strove, 

While  looks  of  terror  from  aside 
The  Rajah’s  fiend-like  features  eyed! 

**  Yes,  thou  art  fair,”  he  said,  “  but  go ! 

I  am  no  youthful  lover  now ; 

Rut  mark  me,  minion,  if  I  spare, 

Not  pity  bids  my  soul  forbear.” 

He  said,  and  loosed  his  iron-grasp  : 

The  maiden  gave  one  fearful  gasp, 

Like  one  whose  spirit  seem’d  to  fly, 
O’ercome  by  lengthen’d  agony; 

And  instant  to  the  earth  she  fell, 

Nor  saw  the  tyrant  quit  the  cell ! 

_  B. 

ESSAY  uiN  NOSES.. 

( For  the  Olio.) 


Nasutus  sis  usque  licet,  sis  denlque  nasus. 

Martial. 


A  periodical  of  the  day  gives  an 
interesting  story  of  an  ill-favoured  gen¬ 
tleman,  a  friend  of  the  narrator,  being 
haunted  one  night  by  a  troop  of  “  little 
monsters  mopping  and  mowing  at  him,” 
set  on  by  a  full-grown  ditto  with  a  most 
malicious-looking  phiz,  whom,  after  en¬ 
during  the  impertinence  of  him  and  his 
subs  for  a  long  time,  he,  by  an  effort  of 
desperate  courage,  seized  by  the  pro¬ 
jecting  gnomon  of  his  countenance,  and 
wrenched,  con  amore,  his  infernal  pro¬ 
boscis,  as  the  determined  Saint  Dunstan 
zealously  wrenched  that  of  the  arch-fiend 
with  his  pincers.  The  exertion,  however, 
dispelled  his  dream,  (as  it  then  proved 
to  have  been,)  and  he  found  himself,  on 
waking,  resolutely  twisting  the  anterior 
portion  of  his  own  countenance  ;  while 
his  friend,  who.  had  come  to  rouse  him, 
was  standing  at  his  bedside,  laughing 
heartily  at  the  biller  animosity  displayed 
by  the  sleeper  against  “  his  innocent 
nose.” 

I  have,  in  my  day,  met  with  so  many 
of  these  Heantontiinoreumenoi,  to  whom 
every  person  they  came  in  contact  with, 
was  a  mirror,  reflecting  the  deformities 
of  their  own  envy  and  jealousy,  as  so 
many  “  little  monsters’’  set  on  by  the 
“great  monster”  self,  to  mock  and  de¬ 
ride  them,  [lulling  their  own  noses  with 
such  vindictive  energy,  that  I  cannot  for¬ 
bear  giving  to  every  one  who  is  consti¬ 
tutionally  prone  to  engendering  these 
phaniasmata,  the  same  advice  as  Lord 
Coleraine  gave  to  his  brother,  when  con¬ 
sulting  him  respecting  a  gentleman  who 
had  threatened  to  pull  that  sensitive  or¬ 
gan  for  him, — “  Soap  it  well,”  was  the 
advice  of  the  laconic  nobleman  ;  since, 
I  conceive  that  the  best  safeguard  against 
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their  own  “  furious  gripe,’5  would  be  a 
copious  application  of  anti-attrition  to  so 
exposed  a  point  of  attack. 

Then  each  may  let  his  neighbour’s  nose  alone, 
And,  fearless  of  the  result,  pull  his  own. 

I  am  aware  that  the  hold  I  have  taken 
on  this  handle  of  those  who  possess  it 
so  invitingly  long  as  themselves,  to  be 
unable  to  resist  laying  violent  hands  upon 
it,  or  (mistaking  it  for  an  extraneous 
body)  bestowing  on  it  those  tweaks  de¬ 
signed  for  some  unoffending  fellow  mor¬ 
tal,  will  give  occasion  to  many  of  the 
antovellicating  tribe  to  assert  that  my 
own  proboscis  must  have  suffered,  at 
some  time  or  other,  from  an  infliction  of 
the  kind  ; — but,  let  the  galled  nose 
wince,  our  nostrils  are  un wrung,”  for  1 
do  assure  the  reader,  (and  may  I  never 
again  taste  Lundy  foot  or  Bolongaro,  if 
I  am  asserting  a  falsehood)  that  thumb 
and  finger  have  not  met,  either  in  love 
or  anger,  on  the  sacred  gnomon  of  my 
countenance  ;  save  and  except  with  the 
intervention  of  a  soft-textured  bandana, 
or  by  the  tender  hold  of  an  ancient  ope¬ 
rative  at  the  corner  of  • - -  lane,  to 

whom  I  have  erewhile  resorted  for  the 
sake  of  being  divested  of  the  redundant 
honours  of  my  chin,  when  haste  had  not 
allowed  me  previously  to  apply  my  own 
pruning  hand,  or  my  inimitable  magnum 
bonum  had  been  laid  up  under  the  reno¬ 
vating  care  of  Palmer  or  Pepys. 

This,  kind  reader,  on  the  faith  of  a 
gentleman,  is  the  only  scrape  to  which 
my  sneezer  has  been  at  any  time  acces¬ 
sory  ;  and  then  so  delicately  did  the 
veteran  man  of  suds  handle  the  subject ; 
and  so  pithily  did  he  retail  to  me  the 
little  anecdotes  gleaned  from  his  bearded 
clients  ;  so  amusingly  did  he  dole  forth 
his  own  reminiscences  of  the  days  of 
queues  and  hair  powder,  that  my  heart 
warmed  to  him,  and  so  far  was  I  from 
resenting  his  grasp  as  an  act  of  profana¬ 
tion,  that  the  minutes  seemed  short  while 
he  held  my  nose  in  easy  durance  by  his 
respectful  gripe,  and  my  ears  by  his  se¬ 
ductive  narratives  of  auld  lang  syne  ; 
and  with  grateful  feelings  did  I  place  in 
his  palm,  at  the  close,  the  fee  which  was 
destined  to  procure  him  a  flowing  pot  of 
“  Whitbread’s  Entire.” 

Much  less,  O  benevolent  reader!  — 
would  I  be  suspected  of  violating,  with 
my  own  rash  hand,  the  precious  feature 
on  which  I  set  so  deserved  a  value,  and 
which  I  so  love  to  tickle,  at  intervals 
with  a  pinch  of  (t  Skinner’s  particular.” 
Could  I  profane  it  with  one  malicious 
gripe,  I  should  expect  that  the  impression 
would  remain  on  it  for  ever,  (like  the  mark 
of  St.  Peter’s  finger  and  thumb  on  the 
gills  of  the  fish  from  whose  mouth  he 


abstracted  the  tribute  money,)  an  inde¬ 
lible  memorial  of  the  sacrilegious  violence 
offered  to  so  useful  an  organ  by  its  un¬ 
grateful  possessor.  Yet  how  often  have 
I  seen  such  thoughtless  acts  of  abuse 
committed  by  highly  respected  individuals 
on  their  own  master  feature  ; — how  often 
recoiled  with  horror  at  beholding  the 
reverend  pastor,  under  whom  I  have  sat 
from  sabbath  to  sabbath,  during  mo¬ 
ments  of  strange  hallucination,  with 
reckless  zeal  defacing  the  “  blushing 
honours”  of  his  own  richly  garnished 
proboscis,  while  he  imagined  he  was 
wringing  the  snoring  organs  of  his  apa¬ 
thetic  auditory. 

Nor  is  this  aberration  of  intellect  con¬ 
fined  to  any  particular  sect  or  profession  ; 
— view  the  lacerated  appendages— -the 
“  attritus  ansas”  of  so  many  learned 
vessels  of  wisdom — of  eloquent  barristers 
— of  pithy  declaimers — of  biting  satirists. 
In  many  instances,  it  is  true,  those  lace¬ 
rations  may  have  been  produced  by  ex¬ 
ternal  attacks,  but  more  frequently  will 
the  practised  Nosologist  detect  th  e  mark 
of  the  owner’s  finger  and  thumb,  and 
perceive  that  these  injuries  have  occurred 
in  his  attempts  to  grapple  the  beak  of 
"some  imaginary  adversary  ;  or,  behold 
the  splenetic  being  who  conceives,  at 
this  moment,  that  he  has  my  proper  nose 
within  his  gripe,  and  is  unconsciously 
pulling  his  own  equally  innocent  mem¬ 
ber,  with  the  mischievous  glee  of  a  tipsy 
tavern-haunter,  who,  returning  from  his 
lengthened  debauch,  is  attracted  to  the 
brass  handle  of  a  door  bell  to  disturb 
the  peaceful  slumbers  of  its  unoffending 
proprietor.  .... 

No — beloved  organ  !  whom,  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  I  have  cheiished  with  a  pa¬ 
rent’s  care  ;  whom  I  have  fed  with  the 
finest  Strasbourg,*  (name  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  thy  fraternity)  as  often  as 
I  have  regaled  thee  with  grateful  Lundy 
or  fragrant  Thirty-seven  ;  and,  whom  I 
have,  during  my  peregrinations,  ever 
cautiously  protected  with  impervious  folds 
of  India’s  finest  fabric,  from  the  noxious 
effluvia  of  sewers  and  the  intrusive  an¬ 
noyance  of  carburelted  hydrogen  ! 

No — respected  nose  1  whose  quick  per¬ 
ception  of  the  coming  ill  has  forewarned 
me  of  so  many  plots  against  my  peace, 
and  whose  intuitive  sagacity  has  prevent¬ 
ed  so  many  dangers  about  to  fall  on  my 
devoted  head !— my  guide— my  unwea¬ 
ried  pioneer— -thou  who  pointest  out  my 
course  through  life  and  ever tf  marshall’st 
me  the  way  that  I  was  going;”  still 
will  I,  thy  faithful  follower,  return  thy 
attachment  with  assiduous  vigilance  and 
reciprocal  protection;  —  still  shall  my 


*  Vide  Slawkenberglns, 
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watchful  eyes  stand  centinel  over  thy 
safety,  that  in  no  moment  of  perverse 
blindness  I  may  run  thee  “  against  a 
post,”  nor  shall  any  ruthless  hand  in¬ 
vade  thy  hitherto  unsullied  dignities, 
while  this  arm  is  capable  of  being  raised 
in  thy  defence,  or  this  toe  of  avenging 
the  slightest  attempt  on  thy  maiden  ho¬ 
nour. 

But  thou  informest  me  that  dinner  is 
ready — thanks,  gentle  nose  ! 

- “  Ita  Dit  jubentis  ut  istum, 

Nulla  dies  a  me,  nec  me  diducat  ab  isto  !” 


Ojt  Manumt. 

For  the  Olio. 


RHEtMS  CATHEDRAL. 

Tbe  painted  windows  sited  unblemish’d  hues 
In  this  magnificent  Cathedral.  Time 
Hath  mark’d  the  cubic  marble  with  a  light 
And  hallow’d  step.  The  high  and  ancient 
roof, 

Supported  by  the  decorated  crypts 
For  coronation  service,  raises  awe 
And  gives  response  when  kings  approach  to 
wear 

The  crown  of  France,  and  kneel  before  the 
tomb 

And  consecrated  altar.  All  the  seats, 

The  stalls  and  nooks  are  empty; — not  a  sound 
Unrolls  the  quiet  shadow  of  the  scene  ; 

Nature  is  passive.  Deity  directs 
The  spirit  Silence  with  a  godlike  spell, 

And  seraphed  Adoration  smiles  to  Heaven.. 


MOUNT  SAINT  GOTHARD. 

Two  mighty  rocks  divided  by  the  gush 

Of  waters,  splashing  down  the  awful  depth  ; 

A  bridge  that  joins  them  and  a  pleasant  path 

With  shrubs.  A  little  house,  that  shelter’d 
stands. 

From  which  its  dweller  may  behold  the  ap¬ 
proach 

Of  weary  travellers,  and  survey  the  mass 

Of  granite  crushing  all  beneath  its  fall: 

Beside  the  bridge,  St.  Gothard’s  door  and  walls 

Are  seen.  The  Tersin  rolls  with  ceaseless 
force, 

And  at  the  foot,  with  pure  and  cadent  drops, 

The  kindred  springs  like  small,  sweet  music 
waste 

Their  brightness.  Climbing  to  the  soft,  blue 

shy. 

Mountain  on  mountain  wears  the  gold  and 
white 

Qf  ray  and  snow.  The  moss  and  trees,  that 
like 

The  minds  of  perseverance  cannot  die, 

Break  through  the  cracks,  and  claim  their 
vernal  share 

Of  mercy  in  the  grandeur  of  the  spot. 

v.  it.  j. 


MR.  AGLIO’S  MEXICAN  ANTIQUITIES 
Continued. 

The  antiquities  of  Egypt  liave  for 
ages  been  familiar  to  the  world  : — its 
sculptures,  paintings,  and  hieroglyphics, 
with  the  venerable  remains  of  its  temples 
and  palaces,  'have  always  been  open  to 
the  researches  of  the  traveller ;  while 
the  various  collections  of  papers,  which 


during  that  time  industry  had  accumu¬ 
lated,  and  learning  deciphered,  have  shed 
a  strong  and  increasing  lustre  upon  the 
hisiory  and  remains  of  that  once  cele¬ 
brated  country.  How  different  the  fate 
of  Mexico  !  The  traces  of  its  early  state 
are  few  and  imperfect,  and  much  that 
passes  under  the  name  of  history,  is  little 
better  than  romance  ;  while  the  too  pre¬ 
valent  opinion  that  no  fresh  sources  of 
information  are  open  to  the  researches  of 
the  antiquarian  has  tended  to  check  the 
further  progress  of  inquiry  on  this  inte¬ 
resting  subject.  Mexico  has  been,  how¬ 
ever,  very  much  embellished  since  the 
residence  of  the  Abbe  Chappe  there  in 
1769.  ‘Two  great  palaces,’  (says  Hum- 
bolt)  [•'  hotels]  were  recently  constructed 
by  Mexican  artists,  pupils  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  capital.  One 
of  these  palaces,  in  the  quarter  della 
Iraspana,  exhibits  in  the  interior  of  the 
court,  a  very  beautiful  oval  perystyle  of 
coupled  columns.  The  traveller  justly 
admires  a  vast  circumference  paved  with 
porphyry  flags  and  enclosed  with  an  iron 
railing,  richly  ornamented  with  bronze, 
containing  an  equestrian  statue  of  Charles 
IV.  It  weighs  450  quintals  and  was 
modelled,  founded  and  placed  by  M. 
Tolsa,  whose  name  deserves  a  distin¬ 
guished  place  in  the  history  of  Spanish 
sculpture.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Aglio  proposes 
to  give  a  f  key’  to  unlock  the  stores  of 
the  Mexican  antiquities,  the  student  will 
comprehend  the  singular  and  typical  ana¬ 
logies  signified  by  their  identity  with 
their  morals,  customs,  and  ritual  observ¬ 
ances.  In  their  commencement,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  recorded  and  personated  deity, 
is  standing  before  a  serpent  with  a  club 
erect  on  its  heady  and  the  serpent  has 
crushed  his  heel,  indicative  of  the  Mo- 
saical  dispensation.  In  another  place, 
the  race  of  beings,  are  destroyed  by  water, 
excepting  two,  who  are  preserved  and 
change  their  genealogies  into  monkeys. 
In  course  of  time,  another  race  are  con¬ 
sumed  by  fire,  two  of  whom  are  only 
saved,  and  their  genealogies  are  changed 
into  birds.  So  that,  from  one  generation 
to  another,  the  loss  is  supplied  by  the 
presiding  and  over-ruling  power,  and 
subjected  to  the  will  of  their  deity,  whose 
likeness  and  attributes  are  preserved 
through  each  series  of  the  history.  Tbe 
symbols  of  night, — death — plague — fa¬ 
mine-torment —  comets  ■ — the  planets — 
almanacks  and  calendars,  (not  unlike  the 
English  e  clog’) — mirth — slaughter — vol¬ 
canoes — geological  irruptions — and  eter¬ 
nity,  are  extremely  applicable,  in  spite 
of  their  grotesque  forms.  The  new  dis¬ 
pensation  is,  also,  alluded  to  ;  and  among 
the  thousand  typificalions,  ‘  John  the 
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Baptist,’  is  typified  anterior  to  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  publicity.  But,  though  our  mo¬ 
dem  travellers  into  the  Mexican  terri¬ 
tories,  seem  to  have  overlooked  every 
Biing  precious,  excepting  the  ‘  Mining 
Shares,’  which  have  proved  as  abortive 
as  the  fable  of  the  old  woman  and  her 
goose  with  the  golden  egg.*  In  Mr. 
Aglio’s  volumes  will  be  found  the  most 
curious  specimens  of  existing  monuments, 
musical  instruments, utensils,  architectural 
tabrics  of  ruins,  &c.  worked  most  beau¬ 
tifully  in  lithography,  and  at  once  com¬ 
patible  with  the  best  imitative  art  f 
These  valuable  memorials  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  people  are  dedicated  to  6  Lord  Kings- 
borough,’  and  the  text  has  been  supplied 
by  his  lordship  with  much  care.  We 
cannot  conclude  our  notice  without  once 
more  giving  the  artist  of  this  laborious 
but  elegant  production  our  grateful  tri¬ 
bute  ;  since  we  are  sure,  that  the  moment 
he  completed  his  task,  he  must  have  felt 
proud  of  the  achievement.  J 


*  Mr.  Taylor,  speaking  of  the  mines  of 
Mexico.  ( 1  “'24)  notices  this  circumstance  of 
the  Archbishop,  having  given  Laborrie  per- 
mission  to  sell  a  golden  sun  enriched  with 
diamonds,  with  which  he  had  adorned  the 
tabernacle  of  tbe  church  of  Tasco,  he  with¬ 
drew  to  Zacatecas  with  the  produce  of  this 
sale,  which  amounted  to  ^22,000  sterling. 
The  district  of  mines  of  Zacatecas  was  then 
so  entirely  neglected,  that  it  scarcely  furnished 
33,000lbs.  troy  annually  to  the  mint  at  Mexico. 

Mr.  Ackermann’s  companion  prints  of  the 
city  of  Mexico,  well  executed  in  aqua  tinta 
and  coloured,  convey  the  idea  of  its  magni¬ 
ficence.  Ward’s  *  Mexico’  (1807)  published 
1828,  treats  of  a  new  and  successful  system  of 
working  the  mines,  which  has  given  employ¬ 
ment  to  labourers  and  capitalists,  by  the  for¬ 
mation  of  companies,  many  of  whom  have 
been  indulged  with  golden  dreams-  without 
realising  golden  harvests. 

+  The  unique  specimen  intended  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  4  His  Majesty,’ j  is  worked  with  the 
pencil  and  pen  on  the  most  finished  sheets  of 
vellum,  yet  fabricated  in  the  brightest  colours, 
margined  with  gold  lines,  and  the  first  suc¬ 
cessful  trial  of  the  lithographic  art  on  skins 
in  this  style 

t  Of  the  many  vols  published  on  the  South 
American  Revolution,  Mr.  Robinson  (1821) 
gives  a  characteristic  idea  of  the  costume  of 
Mexican  Officers,  The  grotesque  figure  of 
the  colonel  surprised  the  division.  He  wore 
a  threadbare  round  about  brown  jacket,  de¬ 
corated  with  a  quantity  of  tarnished  silver 
lace  and  a  red  waistcoat ;  his  shirt  collar  fan¬ 
cifully  cut  and  embroidered  was  flying  open, 
and  a  black  silk  handkerchief  was  hanging 
loosely  about  his  neck,  He  also  wore  a  pair 
of  short,  loose,  rusty,  olive-coloured  velveteen 
breeches,  also  decorated  with  lace,  and  round 
his  legs  were  wrapped  a  pair  of  dressed  deer 
skins  tied  under  the  knee  by  a  garter.  He 
had  on  a  pair  of  country*  rn-ade  shoes,  and  on 
each  heel  was  a  tremendous  iron  spur,  inlaid 
with  silver,  weighing  nearly  a  pound,  with 
rowels  four  inches  in  diameter.  On  his  head 
was  placed  a  country-made  hat,  with  an  eight 
inch  brim,  ornamented  with  a  broad  silver 
band,  in  the  front  of  which  was  stuck  a  large 
picture  of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  inclosed 
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Concluded  from  page  379. 

Remarkable  as  the  appearance  of  this 
rock-wood  undoubtedly  is,  a  still  more 
surprising-  phenomena  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  between  the  second  and  third  strata, 
viz,  a  bed  of  dark  grey  schistus,  about 
four  inches  in  thickness,  which  admits  of 
being  divided  into  numerous  thin  plates, 
many  of  which  possess  the  tenuity  of  the 
finest  writing  paper,  and  discovers  on  both 
sides  the  most  beautiful  and  accurate  im¬ 
pressions  of  leaves,  with  all  their  ramifi¬ 
cations  of  nerves,  ribs,  and  fibres,  in  the 
best  state  of  preservation.  The  whole  of 
the  schistose  body  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but 
an  accumulation  of  leaves  closely  pressed 
together,  and  partially  inlaid  with  a  fine 
alluvial  clay.  Most  of  the  specimens  now 
before  me  are  of  the  common  poplar, 
(populus  tremula),  and  some  of  them,  in 
the  judgment  of  an  eminent  botanical 
gentleman.  Professor  Horneman,  of  Co¬ 
penhagen,  appear  to  be  of  the  populus 
takkamahaka.  A  few  birch  and  willow 
leaves  are  also  observable,  but  very  small 
in  size,  whereas  many  of  the  poplar 
leaves  are  upwards  of  three  inches  in 
breadih.  From  a  specimen  seen  by  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  he  concluded  it  to 
be  oak,  but  Professor  Berogman  says,  “  I 
can  affirm  with  perfect  certainty  that  of 
two  cf  these  specimens  sent  to  me,  the 
largest  is  of  the  pinus  abies.” 

We  would  ask  Mr.  Penn  if  these  po¬ 
plars,  oaks,  and  pines,  grew  also  in  the 
antediluvian  ocean,  as  they  are  embedded 
with  the  coal  which  that  gentleman  says 
was  sea-weed.  How  comes  it  to  pass, 
also,  if  our  Mosaic  Geologist  be  right, 
that  in  the  marble  quarries  of  the  Island 


by  a  frame  and  protected  by  a  glass.  He  was 
mounted  on  a  fine  horse,  and  armed  with  a 
brace  of  pistols,  a  Spanish  toledo  and  an  im¬ 
mensely  long  lance.  His  men  were  equipped 
much  in  the  same  style,  but  were  principally 
clad  and  armed  with  the  spoils  taken  from 
the  enemy. 

A  writer  of  a  description  of  *  Mexico’  baa 
enumerated  nine  different  places,  where  the 
waters  which  flow  into  tie  Atlantic  might 
possibly  be  connected  with  those  which  flow 
into  the  Pacific. 

Guatemala,  (says  Don  Domingo  Juanos, 
1823.)  receives  its  name  from  the  word  quan - 
Ktemali ,  which,  in  the  Mexican  language, 
means  a  decayed  log  of  wood  ;  because  the 
Mexican  Indians,  who  accompanied  Alvarado, 
found  near  the  court  of  the  kings  of  Kachi- 
qnel,  an  old  worm-eaten  tree,  and  gave  this 
name  to  the  capital. 

In  the  province  of  Sacatepeques  there  are 
several  volcanoes,  particularly  one,  called  the 
Water  Volcano,  which  is  the  most  lofty  in 
the  kingdom. 
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of  Portland,  among  numerous  petrifactions 
of  testaceous  and  finny  animals,  the  re¬ 
mains,  according  to  Mr.  Penn,  of  the 
antediluvian  sea,  such  numbers  of  rock- 
trees  are  also  found,  whose  branches, 
roots,  bark,  and  grain,  all  prove  them  to 
have  once  grown  and  flourished  on  dry 
land  ? 

On  the  whole,  we  consider  this  theory 
of  the  Mosaic  Geologist  to  be  the  most 
unphilosophical,  improbable,  and  un- 
Mcsaical  in  its  grand  leading  points,  that 
has  ever  appeared  1  That  it  has  its  ad¬ 
mirers,  besides  the  author,  we  have  no 
doubt ;  but  we  should  certainly  prefer  the 
hypothesis  of  Welch,  which  of  the  two  is 
by  far  the  least  opposed  to  the  Mosaic 
account,  the  most  ancient  record  we  have 
existing,  and  at  the  same  time  far  more 
consonant  to  the  laws  of  reason  and  na¬ 
ture,  and  even  to  those  incontrovertible 
remains  of  once  sub-marine  substances, 
still  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the 
globe. 

We  cannot,  however,  allow  Mr.  Welch 
the  merit  of  originality  ;  for,  to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  the  Wernerian  system,  Thales, 
the  ancient  Greek  philosopher,  considered 
water  to  be  the  origin  of  all  things,  and 
to  which  they  ultimately  returned.  It  is 
true,  this  is  not  going  quite  so  far  back  as 
the  gases  for  primitive  matter,  as  Mr. 
Welch  has  done.  The  ancient  Phoeni¬ 
cians  also  asserted  water  to  be  the  first  of 
all  created  things,  from  whom  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  British  or  Celtic  Druids 
learnt  to  pay  such  veneration  to  lakes  and 
rivers.  And  there  is  a  tradition,  says  Sir 
William  Jones,  mentioned  by  the  inqui¬ 
sitive  and  well-informed  Plato,  that  both 
Saturn  or  Time,  and  his  consort  Cybele 
or  the  Earth ,  together  with  their  attend¬ 
ants,  were  the  children  of  Ocean  and 
Thetis, —  or,  in  less  poetical  language, 
sprang  from  the  waters  of  the  great 
deep. 

That  those  vast  beds  of  marine  deposi¬ 
tions  and  rocks  of  shell-marble  found 
almost  every  where,  could  not  have  been 
formed  by  the  Mosaic  Deluge,  is  quite 
as  clear  as  that  the  ocean  has  never  yet 
changed  places,  since  its  formation,  with 
the  earth  ;  for,  to  use  the  words  of  Welch, 
e‘  we  read  that  the  high  hills  under  the 
whole  heaven  were  covered,  and  that  the 
Ark  rested  on  Mount  -Ararat  ;  conse¬ 
quently  those  mountains  were  previously 
formed,  and  murine  productions  being 
found  in  them ,  proye,  to  a  demonstra¬ 
tion,  that  they  had  been  deposited  there 
before  that  event.  Supposing  that  a  De¬ 
luge  was  to  happen  in  our  day,  and  to 
remain  on  the  earth  for  the  space  of  one 
year,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  that  shells 
would  be  found  by  future  generations  at 


a  great  distance  from  the  sea,  testacious 
animals  not  having  the  power  of  migrat¬ 
ing,  and  particularly  the  limpit,  which  is 
at  all  times  attached  to  the  rock.” 

To  corroborate  this  still  further,  we 
shall  make  a  quotation  from  a  learned 
author  of  considerable  repute  : — 

i(  We  are  informed,”  says  he,  “  by 
almost  every  traveller  that  has  described 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  that  one  of  them 
is  entirely  built  of  a  kind  of  freestone,  in 
which  petrified  shells  are  found  in  great 
abundance  :  this  being  the  case,  it  may¬ 
be  affirmed,  as  we  have  accounts  of  these 
pyramids  among  the  earliest  records  of 
mankind  ;  and  of  their  being  built  so  long 
before  the  age  of  Herodotus,  who  lived 
but  fifteen  hundred  years  after  the  flood, 
that  even  the  Egyptian  priests  could  tell 
neither  the  time,  nor  the  cause  of  their 
erection  ;  I  say  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
they  were  erected  but  a  short  time  after 
the  flood  ;  it  is  not  very  likely,  therefore, 
that  the  marine  substances  found  in  one 
of  them  could  have  had  time  to  be  formed 
into  a  part  of  the  solid  stone,  either  dur¬ 
ing  the  Deluge,  or  immediately  after,  and 
consequently  their  petrifaction  must  have 
been  before  that  period 

Once  more,  and  we  have  done  with 
Mr.  Penn  for  the  present.  He  asserts, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  that  the  ante¬ 
diluvian  earth  is  now  at  the  bottom  of 
our  present  ocean,  while  Gabb  affirms 
that  those  very  pyramids,  one  of  which  is 
built  of  petrified  shells,  were  erected 
before  the  flood.  If  this  be  the  case, 
and  his  arguments,  or  rather  facts,  are 
ingenious  and  forcible,  here  is  another 
death-blow  to  the  silly  dreamings  of  Mr. 
Penn.  That  we  may  not  be  laughed  out 
of  countenance  for  echoing  such  an  opi¬ 
nion,  we  shall  copy  a  few  of  Gabb’s 
powerful  reasons,*  and  let  those  contra¬ 
dict  him  who  can  ;= — we  wish  to  elicit 
truth. 

“  At  the  time  Herodotus  reported  the 
length  of  the  sde  of  the  base  of  the  great 
pyramid  to  be  800  feet  (proved  about  to 
be  of  the  standard  chest,  and  equal  to 
583  feet  of  ours,)  all  will  agree  that  he 
dug  not,  like  the  French  of  late,  through 
the  sands  in  search  of  the  exact  length  of 
the  foundations  of  a  pile  which  he  was 
led  to  believe  to  be  a  sepulchral  monu¬ 
ment  ;  but  only  measured  on  the  adventi¬ 
tious  surface,  and  that  probably  to  no 
great  exactness,  but  thought  a  few  feet  of 
no  such  consequence  as  to  spoil  the  round 
number  800  by  inserting  them.  Now,  if 
the  surface  had  continued  to  rise  by  the 
incessant  arrival  of  sand,  as  about  2000 
years  after  Herodotus,  Mr,  Greaves,  pro- 


*  Finis  Pyaamidis,  by  the  llev.  T.  Gabb. 
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lessor  of  astronomy,  most  accurately  mea¬ 
sured  the  side  of  the  base  also  on  the 
adventitious  surface,  he  must  have  neces¬ 
sarily  found  from  2000  years’  accumula¬ 
tion  of  sand  against  the  acclining  sides  a 
much  less  length  of  side  than  Herodotus 
records,  whereas  he  made  the  length  693 
feet  English,  which  exceeds  it  by  100  feet. 
And  the  learned  admit  that  we  may  de¬ 
pend  on  the  veracity  of  Herodotus  in  such 
matters  as  fell  under  his  cognizance,  and 
who  can  deny  Mr.  Greaves  an  equal  cha¬ 
racter  ?  The  inference  then  may  be 
fairly  drawn,  that  the  winds  in  those  re¬ 
gions  have  been  imperceptibly  stripping 
the  sand-covered  sides  of  this  pyramid  for 
at  least  2000  years,  instead  of  increasing 
the  accumulation.” 

But  by  what  agency,  is  the  question  ? 
Most  have  taken  it  for  granted,  without 
further  investigation,  they  have  been 
brought  by  the  winds,  and  indeed  we  read 
of  wonderful  effects  thus  produced  in  those 
regions  of  the  earth.  But  where  do  we 
ever  read  of  these  phenomena  becoming 
stationary  even  for  a  day  ?  Common 
observation  teaches  us  that  fine  sands  and 
pulverized  earth  are  invariably  driven  by 
the  winds  from  higher  ground  and  sum¬ 
mits,  and  lodged  in  vales.  All  readers 
and  travellers  know  that  the  surface 
whereon  the  pyramid  stands  is  the  summit 
of  an  extensive  ground,  a  covered  rock, 
at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  mountains 
of  Lybia  to  give  the  winds  free  access  to 
the  scite  whereon  the  pyramid  is  built ; 
and  it  is  directly  contrary  to  common  ex¬ 
perience  to  attribute  the  deposit  of  sand 
to  the  agency  of  the  wind,  since  the  re¬ 
moval  of  it  is  rather  the  natural  and  inva¬ 
riable  effect  of  that  agitated  element. 
And  that  this  has  been  the  case  with  the 
sands  deposited  about  the  pyramid,  the 
altitude  of  them  at  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
and  the  lesser  altitude  of  them  when  Mr. 
Greaves  visited  the  pyramid  is  a  proof. 

But  if  this  deposite  of  sand  be  not  the 
effect  of  the  winds,  by  what  agency  came 
it  there  ?  Not  by  the  extraordinary  over¬ 
flowing  of  the  Nile,  from  which  a  sedi¬ 
ment  might  be  left,  for  it  is  known  that 
river  never  rose  to  near  the  height  of  that 
plain  of  rock,  nor  are  there  any  kind  of 
shell-fish  in  the  Nile  ;  whereas  shells  and 
petrified  oysters  are  found  in  the  sands 
about  the  pyramids. 

And  it  must  be  allowed  when  this  py¬ 
ramid  of  Giza  was  built,  there  were  no 
such  depths  either  of  sands  or  earth  upon 
the  rock,  as  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
from  the  absurdities  that  would  follow 
such  a  supposition  ;  since  the  builders 
must  first  have  dug  out  then  depth  of  sand 
equal  in  extent  to  twelve  English  acres, 
.and  when  their  work  was  completed,  it 


must  be  argued  that  they  filled  in  against 
the  acclining  sides  to  the  level  of  the  for¬ 
mer  surface,  and  thus  have  buried  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  own  work. 

From  these  positions  it  evidently  ap¬ 
pears  this  pyramid  must  have  been  erected 
by  the  Antediluvians,  and  the  univer¬ 
sal  Deluge  called  Noah’s  Flood,  and  the 
description  given  of  it  in  holy  writ,  will 
account  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  the 
lodgment  of  sands  on  the  surface  of  that 
extensive  rock. 

These  sands,  on  the  subsiding  of  the 
waters,  were  probably  very  near  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  pyramid  ;  nor  do  I  doubt  but 
the  apex  was  revised  from  it  by  the  im¬ 
petuosity  of  the  waters,  while  in  their 
unabated  rapidity,  and  thus  left  the  flat, 
which  has  furnished  various  conjectures. 
It  is  natural  to  conclude  that  heavier  par¬ 
ticles  of  sand,  when  the  waters  became 
tranquil,  would  sink  first,  and  the  lighter 
particles,  both  on  account  of  their  texture 
as  well  as  their  more  exposed  situation, 
would  easily  pulverize,  and  be  sooner 
conveyed  by  the  winds  to  distant  parts, 
than  the  ponderous  compressed  layers, 
intermixed  with  shells  and  portions  of 
loam,  which  more  immediately  covered 
the  sides  of  the  pyramid  nearest  to  the 
rock.  Of  course  the  reduction  of  this 
consolidated  mass  has  been  by  slow  de¬ 
grees,  and  its  dispersion  by  the  winds  so 
imperceptible  as  to  defeat  observation. 

Hence  it  may  have  easily  come  to  pass, 
that  the  visitors  of  this  pyramid,  who  be¬ 
came  its  historians,  might  judge  the  sands, 
which  encompass  the  pyramid  on  every 
side,  and  extend  over  the  plain,  were 
either  the  natural  coat,  ©r  at  most  increas¬ 
ed  by  an  accession  of  sand  brought  by 
the  winds  ;  and  the  deception,  concealed 
by  these  apparently  natural  effects,  could 
only  be  detected  by  some  such  experiment 
as  l  have  herein  suggested,  viz.  the  com¬ 
paring  of  dimensions  taken  at  very  distant 
periods.  But  if  any  should  be  so  sceptically 
inclined  as  to  question  this  upon  the  mere 
possibility  that  Greaves  or  Herodotus,  or 
both,  may  have  erred  in  their  dimensions, 
and  may  have  differed  above  one  hundred 
feet  from  each  other,  they  cannot  expect 
to  find  credit  if  they  pretend  the  winds 
have  brought  the  present  accumulation  ; 
for  who  ever  read  of  winds  that  impercep¬ 
tibly  conveyed  fish-shells  and  petrified 
oysters  to  such  a  distance  ?  Now  the 
present  strata,  taken  at  the  altitude  of  31 
feet,  would  produce  an  excavation  equal 
to  611,177  cubic  yards,  which  the  build¬ 
ers,  according  to  the  sceptics,  must  have 
had  to  dig  out  and  clear  away  ;  a  task 
altogether  as  incredible  as  the  supposi¬ 
tion  of  the  conveyance  of  shells  by  the 
wind  is  absurd. 
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We  have  quoted  thus  largely  because 
we  believe  the  work  itself  but  little  known. 
We  fancy  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
Mr.  Penn  to  overthrow  Gabb’s  theory 
respecting  this  antediluvian  pyramid,  his 
arguments  being  founded  on  absolute 
facts  and  measurements.  Nor  can  he  get 
rid  of  this  huge  obstacle  in  his  usual  way, 
for  this  Pyramid  all  mankind  will  testify 
is  no  modern  gloss,  it  proudly  stands,  and 
will  ever  stand,  a  part  of  the  true  text  in 
the  architectonic  history  of  the  world,  an 
incontestible  proof  of  its  high  antiquity. 

Thus  far  we  have  knocked  a  few  of 
the  leading  points  of  two  of  our  modern 
theories  of  the  earth,  supposed  by  their 
authors  to  be  firmly  founded  on  the  Bible, 
against  each  other  ;  and  behold  they  are 
broken  to  pieces,  and  dashing  the  rock  of 
their  boasted  foundation  on  the  fragments, 
they  are  become  pulverized  into  dust  ! — 
Let  their  builders  set  them  up  again,  if 
they  can,  as  soon  as  they  please. 

The  real  fact  is  : — There  has  been  no 
theory  whatever  yet  produced  which  ac¬ 
cords  either  with  the  present  appearances 
of  nature,  or  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation.  It  has  been  proved  that  the 
ocean  never  did,  nor  ever  could  change 
places  with  the  earth,  while  Moses  flatly 
gives  the  lie  to  such  a  preposterous  sup¬ 
position.  The  present  appearances  of  the 
earth  prove  beyond  all  possible  doubt  that 
it  is  full  of  marine  remains,  and  these,  for 
the  most  part,  have  ever  been  in  the  very 
same  situations,  undergoing  their  stony 
changes,  in  which  they  are  at  the  present 
hour,  from  the  first  formation,  or  rather 
modification  of  the  present  globe.  These 
marine  productions  of  vegetables,  shells, 
and  fishes  with  fins,  of  which  many  moun¬ 
tains  are  almost  wholly  composed,  could 
not,  by  any  possibility,  have  been  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  earth  and  turned  into  stone, 
without  having  first  been  produced  in 
and  supported  by  the  sea  ;  and  that  by 

LONG  AND  SUCCESSIVE  GENERATIONS. 

For  instance, — The  Glassoptra ,  or  the 
teeth  of  sharks  and  other  fishes,  are  found 
in  their  jaws,  polished  and  worn  smooth 
at  the  extremities,  consequently  must  have 
been  made  use  of  during  the  animal’s 
life ;  and  in  shells  the  very  pearls  are 
found  which  the  living  animals  of  the  same 
kind  produce.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Purpura  and  Pholades  have  a  long 
pointed  proposcis,  which  serves  them  as  a 
kind  of  gimblet  or  drill  to  pierce  the  shells 
of  living  fish,  on  whose  flesh  they  feed  j 
now  shells  thus  pierced  are  found  in  the 
eaith,  which  is  another  incontestible  proof 
that  they  heretofore  enclosed  living  fish, 
and  that  these  fish  inhabited  places  where 
the  Purpura  and  Pholades  preyed  on 
them.” 


i(  In  Switzerland,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
travellers  have  observed  petrified  fish  in 
many  places  ;  for  instance,  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Castravati  there  is  a  bed  of  white 
laminated  stone,  and  each  lamina  contains 
a  great  number  and  diversity  of  fishes  ; 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  flat,  and 
extremely  compressed,  in  the  manner  of 
fossil  fern,  yet  they  are  so  well  preserved, 
that  the  minutest  marks  of  their  fins  and 
scales  are  distinguishable,  and  every  oiher 
part,  whereby  one  species  of  fish  is  known 
from  another.”  M.  de  Reaumar  gives  an 
account  of  an  immense  bed  of  oysters 
which  contains  130,630,000  cubic  fa¬ 
thoms  ;  this  vast  mass  of  marine  bodies  is 
in  Touraine,  at  upwards  of  thirty-six  lea¬ 
gues  from  the  sea ;  among  these  shells 
are  blended  some  fragments  of  the  more 
strong  parts  of  sea  plants,  such  as  madri- 
pores,  fungi  marini,'&c. 

Amid  the  stupendous  cliffs  of  Cheddar, 
in  Somersetshire,  far  remote  from  the 
ocean,  are  to  be  found  many  marine  re¬ 
mains. 

It  then  plainly  appears,  by  facts  against 
which  no  arguments  can  for  a  moment 
stand  their  ground,  that  whatever  change 
or  modification  of  our  globe  took  place, 
according  to  Moses,  six  thousand  years 
ago,  matter,  or  the  material  of  which  the 
present  world  is  composed,  had  a  pre¬ 
existence  unknown  ages  anterior  to  that 
wonderful  period.  This  Welch,  the  prior 
Mosaic  Geologist,  asserts,  though  not  at 
all  agreeable,  we  think,  with  the  modern 
discovery  of  osseous  remains. 

In  an  historical  work  by  W.  Mavor, 
LL.D.,  he  says,  C(  It  requires  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  and  Upwards  to  form  a  scanty 
bed  of  earth  on  a  surface  of  lava.”  Now 
seven  distinct  strata  of  lava,  each  covered 
with  a  thick  bed  of  rich  earth ,  have  been 
sunk  through  near  Jaci,  Mount  iEtna;; 
consequently,  reasoning  from  analogy, 
the  lowest  stratum,  must  have  flowed 
upwards  of  fourteen  thousand  years  ago  l 

Again,  we  would  enquire,  what  is  sand 
produced  from  ?  Any  man  of  the  least 
science  will  answer,  it  is  formed  by  rains-, 
storms,  frosts,  and  waters  incessantly 
wearing  down  the  rocks,  till  they  become 
pulverized  into  the  smallest  particles.  If 
such  be  the  case,  which  no  one  we  should 
suppose  will  deny,  whence  came  the 
countless  sands  that  overspread  the  im¬ 
mense  desaris  of  Tartary,  the  plains  of 
Arabia,  the  vast  and  pathless  wilds  of  the 
burning  Zaahara,  and  the  horrid  desarts 
of  Makran,  twenty  thousand  leagues  in 
circumference  ?  Can  these  be  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  two  thousand  years  from  the 
creation  to  the  flood  ? — granting  the  ocean 
changed  places  with  the  earth.  Could 
those  agents  by  which  these  prodigious 
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regions  of  minute  particles  (not  to  mention 
the  sands  of  the  ocean)  were  produced, 
wear  down  the  rocks  in  the  longer  though 
comparatively  short  period  of  six  thousand 
years?  How  weak,  how  unphilosophical, 
is  such  an  absurd  supposition. 

There  is,  in  fact,  only  one  theory  which 
can  be  reconciled  to  the  appearances  of 
the  present  world,  and  the  discoveries  of 
modern  geology,  connected  with  those 
remains  of  monstrous  animals  which  have 
existed  in  some  far  remote  periods  of  time 
— which  is,  that  the  present  globe  is  but 
a  new  modification,  or  rather  the  wreck 
and  ruins  (as  Bishop  Burnet  says),  of  a 
former  world. f  Olbers  and  other 
great  astronomers  have  been  of  a  similar 
opinion.  The  fossil  bones,  brought  to 
light  after  numerous  ages  of  inhumation, 
of  immense  animals,  terrific  beasts  of 
prey,  which  no  force  of  man,  in  his  pre¬ 
sent  state,  could  resist,  and  giants  of  the 
most  enormous  proportions^,  silence  all 
the  vain  babbling  of  theorists,  the  most 
subtle  arguments  the  wit  of  man  ever  pro¬ 
duced,  and  all  the  idle  doublings  of  phy- 
ronism. 

There  has  very  lately  been  discovered 
in  America  the  fossil  remains  of  a  most 
enormous  animal,  the  jaw-hone  of  which 
measured  twenty  feet  in  length ,  and 
weighed  twelve  hundred  pounds  weight ! 
several  vertebras  were  also  found  six  in¬ 
ches  its  diameter,  along  which  there  is  an 
oval  passage  for  the  spinal  marrow  nine 
inches  by  six,  and  some  ribs,  nine  feet 
long  !  This  monster  as  far  surpassed 
the  ancient  mammoth  in  size,  as  the 
modern  elephant  surpasses  the  mouse  ! 

There  has  also  been  discovered  in  the 
Craigleilh  quarries,  near  Edinburgh,  a 
gigantic  fossil  plant ,  a  member  of  the 
Cyperacece,  or  some  other  family  of  the 
Monocot yledonous  tribe,  whose  stem  was 
thirty-six  feet  in  length,  and  which  at  the 
base  was  nine  feet  in  circumference. 

It  is  worse  than  absurd  to  suppose  that 
these  vast  monsters,  with  the  mastodon 
armed  with  its  prodigious  claws,  and  forty 
or  fifty  other  gigantic  species  which  Cu¬ 
vier  has  discovered,  the  greater  part  of 
them  beasts  of  prey ,  could  belong  to  the 
antediluvian  any  more  than  to  the  present 
world.  They  must  have  been  out  of  all 
proportion  to  such  a  globe,  and  every 
thing  in  it.  They  would  have  soon  created 
a  total  destruction  throughout  the  ani¬ 
mal  kingdoms,  and  man,  who,  in  the  ear- 

t  We  <lo  not  mean  to  aay,  as  the  Bishop 
does,  in  his  wild,  impossible,  hut  amusing 
theory,  that  this  w r c c k  is  ttie  result  ot  the 
Deluge. 

£  We  couUl  fill  p^ges  with  notes  drawn  fiom 
the  higln  st  authorities,  ancient  and  modern, 
to  prove  the  discovery  of  the  most  gigantic 
human  remains. 


Her  ages  of  the  world,  as  they  are  called, 
at  least  when  without  the  aid  of  fire-arms, 
could  not  possibly  have  coped  with  such 
terrific  strength,  must  have  fallen  before 
them,  and  have  also  become  extinct. 

That  there  was  in  unknown  periods  a 
vegetable  kingdom  of  proportionate  mag¬ 
nitude  with  these  monsters  of  the  anima 
seems  pretty  clear.  What  the  state  of 
existence  has  been  is  buried  for  ever  in 
the  wonderful  mysteries  of  the  past. — 
That  gigantic  animals  of  the  human  and 
the  brutal  form  have  dwelt  on  this  globe 
in  ages  far  remote  from  the  present,  no 
one  of  the  least  pretensions  to  knowledge 
will  now  dare  to  deny.  That  the  ante¬ 
diluvian  state  of  things  was  adapted  to 
their  production  and  existence,  is  as  ab¬ 
surd  as  to  supoose  them  inhabitanls  of 
the  present  earth,  and  cotemporary  with 
ourselves. 

The  sublime  wreck  of  nature  is  around 
U3  on  every  side,  and  a  vast  portion  of 
that  wreck  once  moved  instinct  with  life, 
feeling,  and  passion,  in  various  forms  of 
beauty,  grandeur,  and  terror,  of  which 
we  can  no  more  shape  a  just  conception 
than  the  ephemeral  of  a  day,  that  lives 
and  dies  on  a  leaf  of  the  forest  flower,  can 
of  (he  departed  splendour  and  power  of 
a  Babylon  or  a  Thebes  ! 

Rogvald  Cottage. 


ADIEU! 

An  adieu  should  in  utterance  die, 

When  written  should  faintly  appear; 
Only  heard  in  the  breath  of  a  sigh. 
Only  read  iu  the  blot  of  a  tear. 


&.rt£tiYg« 

For  the  Olio. 


“  The  Secrets  of  the  Prison  House.” 

In  ancient  times  the  Chaldeans  kept  a 
piece  of  ground  for  the  punishment  and 
employment  of  a  certain  class  of  prisoners. 
In  it  was  dug  a  dungeon,  and  a  mill 
erected  below  the  prison  house.  The 
prisoners,  however,  finding  themselves 
so  closely  watched,  contrary  to  their  in¬ 
clination,  began  to  reyolt :  it  was,  there¬ 
fore,  deemed  necessary  for  their  protection 
that  passes  should  be  built,  which  so  far 
prevented  the  prisoners  from  being  pub¬ 
licly  recognised,  and  these  passes  were 
called  the  secrets  or  private  places  of  the 
prison  house,  or  house  of  the  pit. 

The  Court  of  Three  Men. 

This  court  was  anciently  formed  of 
three  men  in  the  capacity  of  inferior  ma- 
oistrates,  each  of  whom  was  to  possess 
These  seven  things  :  — Wisdom,  meekness. 
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the  fear  of  God,  hatred  of  Mammon,  love 
of  truth,  love  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
and  that  they  be  men  of  good  name. 

The  Miracle  of  the  Rock. 

The  turning  of  the  rock  into  water  was 
the  turning  of  the  property  of  judgment, 
signified  by  the  rock  ;  into  the  property 
of  mercy,  signified  by  the  water. 

“  The  spirit  is  willing ,  hut  the  flesh  is 
weak." 

When  Moses  held  up  his  hands  in 
prayer,  the  house  of  Israel  prevailed  ; 
and  when  he  lei  down  his  hands,  the 
house  of  Amalek  prevailed.  Hence,  per¬ 
sons  that  were  infirm  and  unable  to  hold 
up  their  hands  in  their  afflictions,  were 
induced  to  cry  with  the  strength  of  their 
voice,  “The  spirit  is  willing,  (but,  alas !) 
the  flesh  is  weak.”  And  also,  in  the  old 
astrology,  a  planet  was  said  to  be  in  its 
exaltation  when  it  was  in  that  sign  of  the 
zodiac  in  which  it  was  supposed  to  exert 
its  strongest  influence  ;  the  opposite  sign 
was  called  its  dejection ,  as  in  that  it  was 
supposed  to  be  weakest. 

Mendicant — Mendiants  or  Mcndinants 

Therefore  we  mendiants  vre  selyfreres, 

Ben  wedded  to  poverte  and  continence, 

To  chari tee,  humblesse  and  abstinence,  &c. 

From  this  extract  in  the  “  Sompnoures 
Tale,”  the  word  mendicant  is  clearly 
derived,  and  not  the  silly  appellation 
given  as  a  conundrum,  in  its  usual  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  a  poor  wretch  beyond  the 
power  of  mending.  Joida. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Olio. 

Sir — Perceiving  that  you  have  thought 
my  extracts  sufficiently  curious  for  in¬ 
sertion  in  your  miscellany,  I  beg  leave  to 
forward  you  a  few  more, —  and  am. 

Sir,  yours,  A. 


DE  LUOIS.. 

Neare  unto  divers  temples  stood  cer- 
taitie  groves  dedicated  to  some  of  the  gods. 
They  were  called  in  Latin,  Lueis  a  non 
Lucendo,  as  divers  say  by  the  figure 
Antiphrasis  ;  but  others  are  of  a  different 
opinion,  giving  it  that  name  because  of 
the  exceeding  light  it  had  in  the  night 
time  by  reason  of  the  sacrifices  there 
burnt. 

DE  SCROBULO,  ARA,  ET  ALTARE. 

The  places  upon  which  they  sacrificed, 
either  in  their  religious  houses,  or  in  their 
groves,  were  of  three  sorts,  which  we  in 
English  terme  altars,  but  the  Romans  dis¬ 


tinguished  them  by  three  several  names, 
Scrobiculus,  Ara,  and  Altare. 


Scrobiculus  was  a  furrow  or  pit,  con¬ 
taining  an  altar  within  it,  into  which  they 
poured  down  the  blood  of  the  beast  slaine, 
together  with  milk,  honey,  and  wine, 
when  they  sacrificed  to  an  infernal  god. 

Ara,  the  second  altar,  was  so  called, 
ab  ardenda,  because  their  sacrifices  were 
burned  upon  it,  or  for  their  imprecations 
used  at  that  time,  which  in  Greek  was 
called  ag&s.  It  was  made  four  square, 
not  very  high  from  the  ground,  and  upon 
this  they  sacrificed  to  the  terrestrial  gods, 
laying  a  turf  of  grass  on  the  altar,  and 
this  gave  Virgil  occasion  to  call  them  Aras 
gramineas,  that  is,  grassy  altars. 

Altare  ;  the  third  sort  was  so  called, 
either  because  it  was  exalted  or  lifted  up 
somewhat  high  from  the  ground,  or  be¬ 
cause  he  that  sacrificed  (by  reason  the 
altar  was  so  high,)  was  constrained  to  lift 
up  his  head  in  ahum,  on  high.  Upon 
this  altar  they  sacrificed  to  their  celestial 
gods  only. 


LOOK  BEFORE  YOU  LEAP. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

If  Love  be  blind,  to  tell  my  mind, 

I  think  that  it  would  thrive  us. 

To  lead  the  boy,  whose  greatest  joy 
Is  headlong  on  to  drive  us. 

For  what’s  a  guide,  without  he’s  eyed, 

Or  arm'd  for  our  protection  ? 

He’s  worse  than  he  who  cannot  see 
A  bribe  at  an  election. 

Then  tempt  not  fate,  the  danger’s  great. 
But  if  you’d  have  a  suitor. 

Scorn  not  my  muse,  let  reason  choose, 
And  prudence  be  your  tutor. 

For  oft  we  find,  that  those  are  blind 
Who  love,  as  well  as  Cupid  ; 

Their  ardent  sighs  have  closed  their  eyes, 
And  render’d  them  quite  stupid. 

That  one  should  see  you’d  ail  agree, 

I  think,  without  extortion  ; 

For  if  the  blind  should  lead  the  blind — 
A  ditch  will  be  tbeir  portion.  G.T  E, 


APHORISMS. 


Men  take  more  pains  for  this  world 
than  heaven  would  cost  them  ;  and  when 
they  have  what  t Ley  aim  at,  do  not  live 
to  enjoy  it.  The  grave  lies  unseen  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  object  which  we  reach 
after.  Where  one  lives  to  enjoy  whatever 
he  has  in  view,  ten  thousand  are  cut 
off  in  the  pursuit  of  it. 

To  live  is  a  gift ;  to  die  is  a  debt.  This 
life  is  only  a  prelude  to  eternity.  r.j. 
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J^ufcjcct  af  tlje  Stgmttc. 

GASTON  DELAMERE. 

(For  the  Olio.) 

Zephyrs  softly,  sweetly  sighing. 

Birds  to  tree  and  thicket  fly  ing, 

Rees  well  laden  homeward  hieing. 

Tell  the  reign  of  daylight  done; 
Fragrant  dews  the  herbage  greeting, 
Springlets  wildly,  blithly  leaping. 

Stars  around  the  welkin  peeping, 

Sinks  apace  the  sultry  sun. 

But,  io,  where  yonder  lovely  maid 
Advances  down  the  forest  glade, 

How  graceful  in  the  broad  moonbeam 
She  speeds  her  palfrey  o’er  the  green, 

And  bears  her  slender  form, 

And  sounds  anon  with  merry  mien. 

Her  silver  bugle  horn. 

The  wild  buck  bounds  across  her  path, 

An  arrow  glitters  on  her  S>ow, 

Like  lightning  flies  the  feathered  shaft, 

And  strikes  the  antler’d  monarch  low. 

But,  lo,  the  moon  becomes  o’ercast, 

And  hollow  night-gales  hirtie  past. 

Short  thunder  peals  roll  loud  on  high, 

And  meteors  gleam  athwart  the  sky; 

Anon  a  dazzling  lustre  came. 

And  form’d  a  diadem  of  flame 
Upon  the  maiden’s  brow ; 

Her  palfrey,  frighted  at  the  roar. 

Which  swift  succeeded,  madly  tore 
The  gloomy  forest  through. 

Her  cries  soon  brought  her  sire  to  hand, 

Who,  severed  from  his  trusty  band, 

Had  scour’d  each  maze  and  glade, 

To  join  again  his  scatter’d  train, 

And  seek  the  absent  maid, 

Scarce  had  they  met,  when,  io,  the  storm 
In  distant  mutterings  died, 

And  soon  the  round  resplendent  moon 
Shone  forth  in  regal  pride; 

Sweet  smell  the  flowers,  light  fans  the  breeze. 
The  damsel’s  blanched  brow. 

Which,  changing  fast  from  fear  to  joy, 
Resumes  its  wonted  glow, 

“  List,”  she  exclaim'd,  as  suddenly 
A  witching  strain  of  minstrelsy 
Stole  on  her  list’ning  ear; 

These  words,  and  softest  note  distinct, 
Proclaim’d  the  minstrel  near  : — 

SONG 

“Let  others  dwell  in  stately  hall, 

And  feast  ’nealli  golden  canopy. 

But  let  me  dwell  where  torreuts  brawl, 

And  breezes  stir  the  greenwood  tree; 
Where  the  hunter’s  horn, 

At  peep  &f  morn, 

Comes  echoing  wild  and  merrily, 

And  the  red-deer  bound 
O’er  the  gleby  ground, 

And  the  mounting  lark  sings  cheerily.” 

As  the  echoing  cadence  died  away 
Like  a  strain  of  aerial  melody, 

A  form  rose  on  the  sight, 

Of  goodly  shape,  of  graceful  mien. 

In  broidered  suit  of  forest  green. 

And  cap  of  steel  bedight ; 

Onward  he  sped,  and  thus  again 
Full  loudly  rose  the  jovial  strain  ; — 

song  continued. 

“  Let  others  don  their  silken  sheen, 

And  dive  in  lust  and  luxury. 

But  let  me  don  the  forest  green. 

And  chase  the  roebuck  merrily ; 

26— Voi..  V.  2  C 


Or  watch  the  moon. 

Mo  calm  and  bright. 

Arising  soft  and  dreamily. 

To  chase  the  gloom, 

And  glad  the  night, 

And  silver  o’er  the  greenwood  tree.” 

Some  time  the  Baron  ai>d  the  maid, 

At  random  through  the  forest  stray’d, 

No  egress  could  they  find  ; 

Thick  clumps  of  giant  oak  and  ash 
Now  bar  their  path;  now  torrents  dash 
Full  in  their  van  ;  now  marshes  drear 
Before  their  startled  gaze  appear  ; 

Anon,  emerging  from  the  shade. 

They  came  unto  an  ample  glade, 

Where  bright  the  moonbeams  shined; 

A  form  strode  past.  “  Ha  !  who  goes  there  ?” 
The  Baron  cried: — the  form  replied, 

“  ’TisI — ’tis  Gaston  Delamere  l1’ 

The  frighted  maiden  swoon’d  and  fell, 

When  Gaston,  with  exulting  yell, 

Caught  up  her  lifeless  form  ; 

In  that  same  moment,  near  at  hand, 

Loud  wound  a  bugle  horn, 

And  straightway  bounded  on  the  glade, 

Some  threescore,  armed  will)  bow  and  blade. 

“  Yield,  slave  !”  the  leader  cried ; 

“  Yield,  miscreant!  yield  thy  felon  life  ! 

Thy  doom’s  at  length  arrived!” 

Around  him  whirl’d  in  mad  career 
The  sword  of  Gaston  Delamere, 

And  frantic  grew  the  fray ; 

But  soon  his  foe,  with  deadly  aim, 

Clove  burgonet  and  skull  in  twain. 

And  prostrate  on  the  thymy  plain, 

The  scowling  ruffian  lay. 

“  Speak,  who  art  thou  ?”  the  Baron  said; 

The  victor  slowly  from  his  head 
His  cap  of  steel  withdrew  ; 

And  straight  adown  his  shoulders  roll’d, 

Sn  clust’ring  wreaths  of  glearny  gold, 

His  flaxen  hair;— that  form  so  bold 
Fui!  well  the  maiden  knew. 

Oft  had  he  sought  her  father’s  halls. 

And  linger’d  Tieath  its  ancient  walls, 

At  fall  of  balmy  even, 

’Till  night  had  spread  her  starry  wings 
Around  the  tranquil  heaven. 

His  treacherous  kinsman  once  descried. 

As  sylph-like  through  the  greenwood  hied 
The  unattended  maid. 

And  straight  his  heart  was  made  to  feel 
A  pang  which  she  alone  cduld  heal; 

He  hounded  from  the  shade. 

Loud  shrieked  the  Dame — but  help  was  near. 
And  forthwith  Gaston  Delamere 
Lay  stretched  upon  the  glade. 

But  ah  !  how  fierce  his  bosom  burn’d, 

When  sense  of  baffled  love  return’d,—  . 

Revenge  was  al!  his  care ; 

He  saw  amid  the  lightning’s  gleam 
The  damsel  hurrying  o’er  the  green, 

Then  started  from  his  lair. 

He  tracked  her,  sleuth-hound  like,  and  iong. 
The  gloomy  forest  depths  among. 

But  little  wist  he  of  the  band 
That  lurk’d  unseen  so  near  at  hand  ; 

Thus,  as  our  story  hath  reveal’d. 

The  miscreant’s  fate  at  once  was  seal’d. 

Now  onward  sped  the  jocund  crew. 

The  moon-lit  forest  nimbly  through. 

And  mossy  glades  along. 

While  sang  the  merry  wights  amain 
Their  jovial  forest  song: — 

THE  FORRESTERRE’S  UAYE, 

“  Sorrowe  ande  griefe  go  flee,  go  flee. 

Care  come  thou  not  nigh, 

Ande  a  foamyng  flaggon  we’ll  quaffc  to  thee, 
Of  Sherris  ande  Burgundy  ; 
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Sing  liey  the  grene  holly, 

Sing  ho  the  grene  holly, 

Come  trowle  the  browne  bowle,  ancle  drowne 
melancholie. 

Go  (lee,  go  flee,  thou  winter  winde. 

Thy  straine  is  rough  ande  rude; 

Go  flee,  go  flee,  thou  winter  winde, 

Nor  hamite  our  gaye  grenewode; 

Sing  hey  for  the  holly. 

The  bonny  grene  holly, 

Come  trow  le  the  browne  bowle,  ande  drowne 
melancholy. 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  mild  bloomyng 
Spring, 

We  love  thy  chereing  sourule, 

Thy  voice  brings  music  from  the  skies, 

Ande  fragrance  from  the  grounde. 

Sing  hey  the  grene  holly. 

Sing  ho  the  grene  holly, 

Come  trowle  the  browne  bowle,  and  drowne 
melancholie. 

Ob,  tys  pleasaunt  to  dwelle  iu  the  gaye  grene¬ 
wode, 

Ande  rove  'mid  Its  leafy  bowers. 

And  slaye  the  redde-dyr  for  our  daintie  food, 
And  slumber  on  new  blowne  flowers  j 
Sing  hey  the  grene  holly, 

Sing  ho  the  grene  holly, 

Come  trowle  the  browne  bowle,  ande  drowne 
melancholie.  T.  F. 
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Goodrich,  Boston  ;  &  Kennel,  London. 

We  took  occasion  sometime  since  to 
notice  the  first  volume  of  this  very  in¬ 
teresting-  work,  which  we  spoke  of  in 
terms  of  praise.  The  second  volume  is 
under  cognisance,  and  we  are  free  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  its  contents  are  as  rich 
and  a3  interesting  as  those  of  the  prece¬ 
ding  one.  The  Americans  have  often  felt 
the  lash  of  criticism,  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  has  been  necessarily  and 
properly  applied  in  some  instances  ;  but 
it  would  be  ungenerous  in  us  to  disavow 
that  the  literature  of  our  trans- allantic 
brethren  is  far,  very  far,  from  despicable. 
We  have  occasionally  met  with  pieces  of 
sterling  merit  which  do  credit  to  the 
heads  and  the  hearts  of  the  writers ;  and 
thus  much  can  be  said  of  many  articles 
in  the  volume  before  us,  which  is  a 
pleasing  melange  of  poetry  and  prose. 
From  its  interesting  contents  we  transplant 
to  our  pages 

THE  PAINTER’S  REVELATION. 

rc  *  l  cannot  paint  it  ’.’exclaimed  Duncan 
Weir, as  he  (hrew  down  his  pencil  in  despair 
Tlve  portrait  of  a  beautiful  female 
rested  on  his  easel.  The  head  was  turned 
as  if  to  look  into  the  painter's  face,  and 
an  expression  of  delicious  confidence  and 
love  was  playing  about  the  half  parted 
mouth.  A  mass  of  luxuriant  hair,  stir¬ 
red  by  the  position,  threw  its  shadow 
upon  a  shoulder  that  but  for  its  transpa¬ 
rency  you  would  have  given  to  Itys,  and 
4he  light  from  which  the  face  turned  away 


fell  on  the  polished  throat  with  the  rich 
mellowness  of  a  moonbeam.  She  was  a 
brunette — her  hair  of  a  glossy  black,  and 
the  blood  melting  through  the  clear  brown 
of  her  cheek,  and  sleeping  in  her  lip  like 
colour  in  the  edge  of  a  rose.  The  eye 
was  unfinished.  He  could  not  paint  it. 
Her  low,  expressive  forehead,  and  the 
light  pencil  of  her  eyebrows,  and  the 
long,  melancholy  lashes  were  all  perfect; 
but  he  had  painted  the  eye  a  hundred 
times,  and  a  hundred  times  he  had  de¬ 
stroyed  it,  till,  at  the  close  of  a  long 
day,  as  his  light  failed  him,  he  threw 
down  his  pencil  in  despair,  and  resting 
his  head  on  his  easel,  gave  himself  up 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  ideal  picture 
of  his  fancy. 

Cf  I  wish  all  my  readers  had  painted  a 
portrait,  the  portrait  of  the  face  they  best 
love  to  look  on — it  would  be  such  a 
chance  to  thrill  them  with  a  description 
of  the  painter’s  feelings.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  but  the  first  timid  kiss  that  has  half 
its  delirium.  Why — think  of  it  a  mo¬ 
ment  !  To  sit  for  hours  gazing  into  the 
eves  you  dream  of !  To  be  set  to  steal 
away  the  tint  of  the  lip  and  the  glory  of 
the  brow  you  worship  !  To  have  beauty 
come  and  sit  down  before  you,  till  its 
spirit  is  breathed  into  your  fancy,  and 
you  can  turn  away  and  paint  it  l  To  call 
up,  like  a  rash  enchanter, The  smile  that 
bewilders  you,  and  have  power  over  the 
expression  of  a  face,  that,  meet  you  where 
it  will,  laps  you  in  Elysium  ! — Make  me 
a  painter,  Pythagoras  ! 

(e  A  lover’s  picture  of  his  mistress, 
painted  as  she  exists  in  his  fancy,  would 
never  be  recognised.  He  wrould  make 
little  of  features  and  complexion.  No — 
no — he  has  not  been  an  idolater  for  this. 
He  has  seen  her  as  no  one  else  has  seen 
her,  with  the  illumination  of  love,  which, 
once  in  her  life,  makes  every  woman 
under  heaven  an  angel  of  light.  He 
knows  her  heart,  too — its  gentleness,  its 
fervor  ;  and  when  she  comes  up  in  his 
imagination  it  is  not  her  visible  form 
passing  before  his  mind’s  eye,  but  the 
apparition  of  her  invisible  virtues,  cloth¬ 
ed  in  the  tender  recollections  of  their  dis¬ 
covery  and  developement.  If  he  remem¬ 
bers  her  features  at  all,  it  is  the  chang¬ 
ing  colour  of  her  cheek,  or  the  droop  of 
her  curved  lashes,  or  the  witchery  of  the 
smile  that  welcomed  him.  And  even  then 
he  was  intoxicated  with  her  voice— al¬ 
ways  a  sweet  instrument  when  the  heart 
plays  upon  it — and  his  eye  was  good  for 
nothing.  No — it  is  no  matter  what  she 
may  be  to  others — she  appears  to  him 
like  a  bright  and  perfect  being,  and  he 
would  as  soon  paint  St.  Cecilia  with  a  wart 
as  his  mistress  with  an  imperfect  feature. 
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fi  Duncan  could  not  satisfy  himself. — 
He  painted  with  his  heart  on  fire,  and  he 
threw  by  canvass  after  canvass  till  his 
room  was  like  a  gallery  of  angels.  In 
perfect  despair,  at  last,  he  sat  down  and 
made  a  deliberate  copy  of  her  features — 
the  exquisite  picture  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  Still,  the  eye  haunted  him.  He 
felt  as  if  it  would  redeem  all  if  he  could 
give  it  the  expression  with  which  it  look¬ 
ed  back  some  of  his  impassioned  decla¬ 
rations.  His  skill,  however,  was,  as  yet, 
baffled,  and  it  was  at  the  close  of  the 
third  day  of  unsuccessful  effort  that  he 
relinquished  it  in  despair,  and,  dropping 
his  head  upon  his  easel,  abandoned  him¬ 
self  to  his  imagination. 

•  •  »  »  • 
Duncan  entered  the  gallery  with 
Helen  leaning  on  his  arm.  It  was 
thronged  with  visiters*  Groups  were 
collected  before  the  favourite  pictures, 
and  the  low  hum  of  criticism  rose  con¬ 
fusedly,  varied,  now  and  then,  by  the 
exclamation  of  some  enthusiastic  spec¬ 
tator.  In  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  room 
hung  ‘  The  Mute  Reply,  by  Duncan 
Weir.'  A  crowd  had  gathered  before 
it,  and  were  gazing  on  it  with  evident 
pleasure.  Expressions  of  surprise  and 
admiration  broke  frequently  from  the 
group,  and,  as  they  fell  on  the  ear  of 
Duncan,  he  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to 
approach  and  look  at  his  own  picture. 
What  is  like  the  affection  of  a  painter 
for  the  offspring  of  his  genius  ?  It  seem¬ 
ed  to  him  as  if  he  had  never  before  seen 
it.  There  it  hung  like  a  new  picture, 
and  he  dwelt  upon  it  with  all  the  interest 
of  a  stranger.  It  was  indeed  beautiful. 
There  was  a  bewitching  loyeliness  float¬ 
ing  over  the  features.  The  figure  and 
air  had  a  peculiar  grace  and  freedom  ; 
but  the  eye  showed  the  genius  of  the 
master,  it  was  a  large,  lustrous  eye, 
moistened  without  weeping,  and  lifted 
up,  as  if  to  the  face  of  a  lover,  with  a 
look  of  indescribable  tenderness.  The 
deception  was  wonderful.  It  seemed 
every  moment  as  if  the  moisture  would 
gather  into  a  tear,  and  roll  down  her 
cheek.  There  was  a  strange  freshness 
in  its  impression  upon  Duncan.  It  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  the  very  look  that  had  some¬ 
times  beamed  upon  him  in  the  twilight. 
He  turned  from  it  and  looked  at  Helen. 
Her  eyes  met  his  with  the  same— -the 
self-same  expression  of  the  picture.  A 
murmur  of  pleased  recognition  stole  from 
the  crowd  whose  attention  was  attracted. 

Duncan  burst  into  tears - and  awoke. 

He  had  been  dreaming  on  his  easel, 

• 

‘  Do  you  believe  in  dreams,  Helen  ?’ 
said  Duncan,  as  he  led  her  into  Urn  studio 


the  next  day  to  look  at  the  finished  pic¬ 
ture.”  _ 

The  Royal  Book  of  Dreams. — By  Ra¬ 
phael.  EfflnghamWilson,l64  pp.Himo. 

This  “  Book  of  Dreams”  purports  to 
be  a  translation  of  an  old  manuscript 
found  at  Abbot’s  Leigh,  in  Somerset¬ 
shire,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  lord  of  that 
ancient  manor,  Philip  John  Miles,  Esq. 

After  an  account  of  the  finding  the 
manuscript  “  under  the  foundations  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  joining  the 
Court  House,”  the  writer  gives  us  an 
essay  sc  on  Dreaming,”  which  evinces 
considerable  research  and  learning  in 
such  matters  ;  and  the  following  names 
are  quoted  to  support  the  theory  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  author  :  Homer,  Aristotle, 
Socrates,  Plato,  Xenophon,  Cicero, 
Pliny,  Baxter,  Locke,  Addison,  Bishop 
Bull'  Dr.  Young,  &c.  &c.  Accounts 
of  a  great  number  of  remarkable  Dreams 
of  celebrated  persons,  boffl  ancient  and 
modern,  are  also  given  ;  of  which,  per¬ 
haps  the  following,  as,  happening  in  our 
times,  is  not  the  least  interesting.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  the  account  to  be 
well  authenticated  ;  in  which  case,  the 
greatest  sceptic  must  admit  it  at  least  to 
be  an  extraordinary  occurrence. 

In  the  night  of  the  11th  of  May, 
1812,  Mr.  Williams,  of  Scorrior  House, 
near  Redruth,  in  Cornwall,  awoke  his 
wife,  and,  exceedingly  agitated,  told  her 
that  he  had  dreamed  that  he  vias  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons ,  and 
saw  a  man  shoot ,  with  a  pistol,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  had  just  entered  the  lobby , 
who  was  said  to  be  the  Chancellor ; 
to  which  Mrs.  Williams  naturally  replied, 
that  it  was  only  a  dream,  and  recommend¬ 
ed  him  to  be  composed  and  go  to  sleep 
as  soon  as  he  could. 

He  did  so  ;  but  shortly  after  he 
again  awoke  her  and  sa  d  that  he  had,  a 
second  time,  had  the  same  dream  ;  where¬ 
upon  she  observed  that  he  had  been  so 
much  agitated  with  his  former  dream,  that 
she  supposed  it  had  dwelt  on  his  mind, 
and  begged  of  him  to  compose  himself 
and  go  to  sleep,  which  he  did. 

A  third  time  the  same  vision  was  re¬ 
peated,  on  which,  notwithstanding  her 
intreaties  that  he  would  lay  quiet  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  forget  it,  he  arose  (then  be¬ 
tween  one  and  two  o’clock)  and  dressed 
himself.  At  breakfast  the  dreams  were 
the  sole  subject  of  conversation,  and  in  the 
forenoon  Mr.  AY illiams  went  to  F almouth, 
where  he  related  the  particulars  of  them 
to  all  his  acquaintances  that  he  met.  On 
the  following  day,  Mr.  Tucker,  of  1  re- 
maton  Castle,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Williams,  went  to  Scor¬ 
rior  house  on  a  visit,  and  arrived  about 
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dusk.  Immediately  after  the  first  saluta¬ 
tions  on  their  entering  the  parlour,  where 
were  Mr.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Williams,  Mr. 
Williams  began  to  relate  to  Mr.  Tucker 
the  circumsiance  of  his  dreams,  and  Mrs. 
W,  observed  to  her  daughter,  Mrs.  T. 
laughingly,  that  her  father  could  not  even 
suffer  Mr.  Tucker  to  be  seated  before  he 
told  him  of  his  nocturnal  visitation  ;  on 
the  statement  of  which  Mr.  Tucker  ob¬ 
served,  that  it  would  do  very  well  for  a 
dream  to  have  the  Chancellor  in  the  lobby 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  that  he 
would  not  be  found  there  in  reality.  And 
Mr.  Tucker  then  asked  what  sort  of  a 
man  he  appeared  to  be,  when  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  described  him  minutely  y  to  which 
Mr.  Tucker  replied,  4  Your  description 
is  not  at  all  that  of  the  Chancellor,  but  is 
certainly  very  exactly  that  of  Mr.  Per¬ 
ceval ,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ; 
and,  although  he  has  been  to  me  the 
greatest  enemy  I  have  ever  met  with 
through  life  (for  a  supposed  cause  which 
had  no  foundation  in  truth, — or  words  to 
that  effect),  I  should  be  exceedingly 
sorry  indeed  to  hear  of  his  being  assassi¬ 
nated,  or  of  any  injury  of  the  kind  hap¬ 
pening  to  him.’ 

<4Mr.  Tucker  then  inquired  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  if  he  had  ever  seen  Mr.  Perceval, 
and  was  told  that  he  had  never  seen  him, 
nor  had  ever  written  to  him,  either  on 
public  or  private  business  ;  in  short,  that 
he  had  never  anything  to  do  with  him, 
nor  had  he  ever  been  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  his  lifetime.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Tucker, 
still  standing,  heard  a  horse  gallop  to  the 
door  of  the  house,  and  immediately  after, 
Mr.  Michael  Williams,  of  Trevince  (son 
of  Mr.  Williams  of  Scorrior,)  entered 
the  room,  and  said  that  he  had  galloped 
out  from  Truro,  (from  which  Scorrior  is 
seven  miles  distant)  having  seen  a  gen¬ 
tleman  there  who  had  come  by  that  even¬ 
ing’s  mail  from  town,  who  said  that  he 
was  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  the  evening  of  the  11th,  when 
a  man,  called  Bellingham,  had  shot  Mr. 
Perceval ;  and  that,  as  it  might  occasion 
some  great  ministerial  changes,  and 
might  affect  Mr.  Tucker’s  political  friends, 
he  had  come  out  as  fast  as  he  could  to 
make  him  acquainted  with  it,  having 
heard  at  Truro  that  he  had  passed  through 
that  place  in  the  afternoon,  on  his  way 
to  Scorrior. 

44  After  the  astonishment  which  this 
intelligence  created  had  a  little  subsided, 
Mr.  Williams  described  most  minutely 
the  appearance  and  dress  of  the  man  that 
he  saw  in  his  dream  fire  tire  pistol  at  the 
Chancellor.  About  six  weeks  after,  Mr. 
Williams,  having  business  in  town,  went, 


accompanied  by  a  friend,  to  the  House 
cf  Commons,  where,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  he  had  never  before  been. 
Immediately  that  he  came  to  the  steps 
at  the  entrance  of  the  lobby,  he  said, 
4  This  place  is  as  distinctly  within  my 
recollection,  in  my  dream,  as  any  room 
in  my  house,*  and  he  made  the  same  ob¬ 
servation  when  he  entered  the  lobby.  He 
then  pointed  out  the  exact  spot  where 
Bellingham  actually  stood  when  he  fired, 
and  which  Mr.  Perceval  had  reached 
when  he  was  struck  by  the  ball,  where 
he  fell.  The  dress  both  of  Mr.  Perceval 
and  Bellingham  agreed  with  the  descrip¬ 
tion  given  by  Mr.  Williams,  even  to  the 
most  minute  particulars .,r 

To  look  into  futurity,  to  withdraw  the 
curtain  that  hides  it  from  our  view,  has 
been  an  object  of  intense  desire  to  man¬ 
kind  in  all  ages  ;  and  amongst  the  means 
which  have  been  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
accomplish  it,  the  44  interpretation  of 
dreams”  has  been  most  generally  relied 
on.  As  might  be  expected  from  such  a 
subject,  a  vast  deal  of  discussion  has 
arisen,  the  44  believers”  relying  generally 
on  such  facts  as  that  above  quoted  ;  to 
which  their  opponents  answer — 44  ad¬ 
mitting  the  coincidence  in  this  instance, 
how  many  dreams  have  you  had  which 
have  not  been  realized  ?” — Between  these 
parties  we  do  not  pretend  to  decide,  nor 
even  to  give  an  opinion  ;  but  to  those 
who  44  have  faith,”  or  who  wish  to  make 
an  experiment,  we  can  safely  recommend 
this  book  as  an  entertaining  and  ingenious 
work,  and  certainly  the  best  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  that  has  yet  been  given  to  the  public. 

Oje  Mote  23ooR. 


I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in  my  Note-book. 

M.  W.  op  Windsor , 


CARDS  OF  THE  FOPISH  PLOT, 

( For  the  Clio.) 

Concluded  from  380. 

\  -  - 

Ace  of  Clubs.  *  *  *  caret*- — *  *. 

Two  of  Clubs.  London  remember  the 
2d  of  September,  1666. 

Three  of  Clubs.  Gifford  and  Stubbs 
give  mony  to  a  made  to  fire  her  master's 
house. 

Four  of  Clubs.  The  Tryall  of  Sir  G. 
Wak email  and  three  Benedictine  monks. 

Five  of  Clubs.  The  execution  of  the 
five  Jesuitts. 

Six  of  Clubs.  Captain  Berry  and  Al¬ 
derman  Brooks  are  offer’d  5001.  to  cast 
the  plot  on  the  Protestants. 

Seven  of  Clubs.  Whitebread  writeing 
letters  concerning  the  state  of  Ireland. 

Eight  of  Clubs.  The  conspirators 
signeing  ye  resolve  for  killing  the  king. 
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Nine  of  Clubs.  Father  Connyers 
preaching  against  ye  oathes  of  alejance 
and  supremacy.  (A  label  is  coming  out 
of  his  mouth  as  he  stands  in  the  pulpit, 
with  the  words — Extirpate  heretics  root 
and  branch.”) 

Ten  of  Clubs.  Captain  Bediow  carry¬ 
ing  letters  to  forraigne  parts. 

Knave  of  Clubs.  Redding  standing  in 
ye  pillory. 

Queen  of  Clubs.  Redding  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  corrupt  Captain  Bediow. 

King  of  Clubs.  Captain  Bediow  exa¬ 
mined  by  ye  secret  Comittee  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  x.z.x. 

IMPOSITION. 

An  officer  of  the  garrison  at  Portsmouth 
called  one  morning  on  a  friend,  who  was 
an  officer  in  the  Marines,  and  whom  he 
found  sitting  by  the  fire  in  a  very  ill- 
humour.  A  new  coat  was  hung  on  a 
clothes’  horse  in  the  room.  f{  What’s  the 
matter,  Ned  V *  queried  the  soldier.  ts  Oh, 
mailer,’ *  replied  the  other,  raising  his 
head,  “  only  look  at  that  coat  I” — <f  Well, 
what  of  it?  Its  a  very  good  one;  what 
does  your  tailor  charge  for  it  V*—“ Four¬ 
teen  guineas  /”  st  Then  you  never 
meant  to  pay  for  it  ?”  <e  No,  certainly 
not— but  only  think  of  the  imposition  !” 

Jef.emy  Diddler. 

FROM  THE  TALMUD. 

Why  is  a  woman’s  voice  louder  than  a 
man’s  ?— Because  if  you  take  two  bones, 
and  strike  them  together,  they  will  echo, 
for  Eve’s  rib  was  taken  out  of  Adam’s 
side.  Another  reason  :  take  the  earth  or 
ground,  and  strike  it  against  the  earth  or 
ground,  it  produces  no  sound ;  and  as 
man  was  taken  out  of  the  earth  or  ground, 
his  voice  is  not  so  loud  as  woman’s. 

Why,  in  courtship,  does  man  seek 
after  woman,  and  not  the  woman  after 
man  ? — As  Eve  was  formed  from  the  rib 
of  Adam,  so  man  goes  after  his  rib. 

Why  should  a  man  forbear  to  look  with 
disrespect  on  his  wife  because  of  Eve  ? — 
She  did  not  pluck  the  apple,  it  rolled  off 
the  tree  and  fell  out  of  its  bounds,  and 
then  she  picked  it  up. 


LITERAL  SPECIMENS  OF  THE  TROT  OF 
INTELLECT. 

( For  the  Ol:o.) 

Bermondsey  Poets,  or  Quid  pro  Quo. 
A  person  sent  the  following  version, 
appended  to  his  Trinity  Sunday  pie,  to 
his  baker : — 

“  Bake  brown  the  crust, 

But  take  none  first : 

Remember  the  baker  anil  devil 1 


For  the  devil  (they  say) 

Took  the  baker  away, 

And  burnt  him, — did  the  devil.” 

When  the  pie  was  returned,  overdone, 
the  baker  replied  to  his  neighbour  and 
brother  bard,  thus : — 

“  Ye  greedy  loon. 

The  pie’s  baked  broon; 

An’  ye  maun  ha’  spared  the  taker : 
Had  ye  kenn’d  the  deevil, 

He’d  ha’  made  ye  ceevil. 

Or  ta’eu  ye  ’stead  o’  the  baker. 

es  Washing  Chearing  boots  shues  knifes 
forkes  and  Widows  Cleaned.  Washing 
taken  Inn  By  M.  Camprey  10  payne  Strt 
Wite  Cunduet  Feels. 

A  Milkman’s  literal  Apostrophe ,  In¬ 
vocation  and  Comparison — Versus, 

Ladies  ! 

ce  Ladies  of  sixteen  !— Pretty  maids  l 
bring  out  your  pitchers.  Never  mind 
your  garters.  Some  of  my  young  ladies 
come  down  without  their  stockings.  Be¬ 
low — milk  below — hoy  !  —  Here’s  milk 
from  the  cow  that  will  make  your  hair 
curl  like  a  cow’s  tail.  Bless  your  pretty 
eyes  and  limbs!  This  is  the  rare  sort  to 
make  your  hair  curl .  —  Milk  below, 
pretty  maids  !” 

A  Crispin’s  Rus  in  Urbis. 

At  a  cobbler’s  bulk  in  C — 1  is  painted 
the  (i  Wooden  Cottage.”  His  neigh- 
bour  craftsman,  in  the  next  street,  has 
put  up  in  opposition — et  All  Soles  Col¬ 
lege  /” 

A  religious  man  advertised  for  a  faith¬ 
ful  servant ;  a  blind  man  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  apply  for  the  situation,  as 
faith  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen. 

Two  friends  were  recently  in  conversa¬ 
tion  on  the  expected  demise  of  the  Crown ; 
“  I  wonder  how  the  name  of  William 
will  be  brought  in,  in  the  national  anthem 
of  ‘  God  save  the  King,’  ”  said  one. — 
“  Oh,  never  fear,”  replied  the  other, 
“  where  there’s  a  Will  there’s  a  way.” 

A  BULL. 

“  John,”  said  a  celebrated  surgeon, 
as  he  stepped  out  one  morning,  “  if  Mr. 
— —  should  call,  tell  him  I  will  do  my¬ 
self  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  him  to¬ 
morrow,”  “  Yes,  Sir,”  replied  John  ; 
te  and  if  he  should  not  call.  Sir,  what 
shall  I  say  to  him  ?”  b.o. 


ANOTHER  PASSABLE  ONE. 

Why  is  a  head  only,  if  you  see  it  on 
paper,  like  a  livery  stable  keeper’s  break  ? 
—Because  it  is  drawn  without  the  body. 
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Wednesday,  June  23. 

Vigil  cf  St.  John  the  Baptist.— High  Water  A8m  after  3  mor.—b7m  after  3  After. 

Midsummer  Fires. — “  Stow,”  says  Brand  in  his  Antiquities,  “  tells  us  in  bis  Survey  of  Lou¬ 
don,  *  That  on  the  Vigil  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  every  man’s  door  being  shadowed 
with  green  birch,  long  fennel,  St.  John’s  wort,  orpin,  white  lilies,  and  such  like, 
garnished  upon  with  garlands  of  beautiful  dowers,  and  also  lamps  of  glass,  with 
oil  burning  in  them  all  the  night.  Some  bring  out  branches  of  iron,  curiously 
wrought,  containing  hundreds  of  lamps  lighted  at  once.’  He  mentions  also  the 
Lonehres  in  the  streets,  every  man  bestowing  wood  or  labour  towaids  them.  He 
seems  to  hint  that  these  were  kindled  to  purify  the  air.” 

June  23,  1657.-— In  the  Mems  and  Maxims  of  the  late  William  Wadd,  we  find  the  following 
morceau  regarding  the  early  sale  of  Chocolate.  “  An  advertisement  rn  *  The  Pub¬ 
lic  Advertiser,’  of  the  above  date  informs  us  that  in  Bishopsgate-st.,  in  Queen’s- 
hf-ad-alley,  at  a  Frenchman’s  house,  is  an  excellent  West  India  drink,  called  Cho¬ 
colate,  to  be  sold,  where  you  may  have  it  ready  at  any  time,  and  also  unmade,  at 
reasonable  rates,” 

Thursday,  June  24. 

Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. — Midsummer  Day 

June  24,  1724. — The  Working  Clergy.  Among  the  Harleian  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  (6825,  No.  ell,)  is  a  clergyman’s  journal,  the  following  extract  from  which 
gives  an  account  of  what  was  considered  a  good  day’s  work  some  hundred  years 
ago  : — Sunday,  June  24,  !  724.  I  was  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Foard,  curate 
of  Mary-bone.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Riddle,  who  was  reader1  of  St.  Giles’s  in  the 
Fields,  and  since  lecturer,  stated  that  on  one  certain  Sunday  he  performed  the 
following  duties: — In  the  morning  married  six  couple;  then  read  the  whole 
prayers,  and  preached — churched  six  women.  In  the  afternoon  read  prayers 
and  preached — christened  thirty-two  children,  six  at  home,  the  rest  nt  the  font  ; 
buried  thirteen  corpses,  and  read  the  service  over  each  separately — this  done  by 
nine  at  night.” 

Friday,  June  25. 

Si.  Maocirnus,  Bish.  f  Conf.  d,  a.d.  065. — High  Water  51m  aft  4  Morn. — S m  aft  5  After. 

June  25,  1826,— Died  Mrs.  Mattocks,  an  actress  of  great  talent.  The  range  of  characters 
filled  by  this  esteemed  comedian,  were  those  of  broad  humour,  such  as  elderly 
wives,  widows,  maidens,  and  chambermaids.  She  was  a  favorite  with  their  late 
Majesties,  and  when  engaged  in  the  scene  with  Quick,  the  effect  was  irresistible 
laughter.  Her  Lady  Tremor,  in  “  Such  Things  Are  j”  the  Widow  Warren,  in 
“  The  Road  to  Ruin  and  Miss  Lucretia  Mac  Tab,  were  rich  pieces  of  acting. 
She  was  many  years  the  general  speaker  of  epilogues,  which  she  gave  with  great 
effect.  Mrs.  M.  quitted  the  stage  in  1808,  and  spent  the  latter  part  of  her  life  at 
Kensington,  where  she  was  much  respected,  and  noticed  by  the  best  society. 

Saturday,  June  26. 

St.  Anthelm,  Bish.  died  1178. — Sun  rises  44m  after  3— sets  10m  after  8- 

June  26,  1541. — Assassinated  at  mid-day,  Francis  Pizarro,  in  his  palace  at  Lima,  the  Capital  of 
Peru,  in  South  America.  This  execrable  Spaniard  was  the  conqueror  of  Peru,  in 
conjunction  with  Almagro,  a  Spanish  navigator.  They  were  both  guilty  of  un¬ 
paralleled  treachery  and  cruelty  to  the  natives,  and  at  length  fell  just  victims  to 
their  own  ambition.  Almagro  revolting,  was  defeated  and  beheaded  by  Pizarro, 
who  was  himself  murdered  by  the  son  and  friends  of  Almagro. 

Sunday,  June  27. 

THIRD  SUNDAY  AFTER  TRINITY. 

Bessons  for  the  Day,  i  book  Samuel  2  chap.  Morning — I  book  Samuel  2  chap.  Evening . 

St.  Ladislas,  King  and  Confessor,  died  a.d.  I0J5. 

Our  saint,  who  was  the  son  of  Bela,  King  of  Hungary,  succeeded  his  brother 
Geiza  II.  in  1077.  Chastity,  meekness,  gravity,  charity,  and  piety,  were  from  his 
infancy  the  distinguishing  parts  of  his  character. 

June  27,  1820. — Expired  at  Milan,  Joseph  Von  Hager,  Professor  of  the  Oriental  Languages  at 
Pavia.  He  is  known  by  his  discovery  of  a  curious  literary  fraud  some  years  ago, 
and  by  his  writings  on  Chinese  Literature. 

Mondav,  June  28. 

St.  Ivenaeus. — Moon's  First  Quarter,  Am  after  8  Afternoon, 

Sb.  Irenaeus  — This  saint,  who  was  born  about  the  year  120,  was  placed  by  bis  parents  under 
the  care  of  St.  Polycarpe,  bishop  of  Smyrna.  He  was  chosen  in-  i 77  to  succeed 
St.  Pothinus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  where  he  and  nearly  all  the  Christians  of  the  city 
were  put  to  death  in  202,  the  beginning  of  the  persecution  under  Severus. 

June  28,  1765. — On  this  day  the  workmen  employed  in  digging  up  the  pavement  in  the  Strand, 
discovered  a  large  leaden  pipe  which  reached  to  Temple-bar;  this  was  one  of  the 
means  employed  to  convey  water  from  Bays  water  to  London,  and  was  laid  down 
in  13B5. 

Erratum.—  Page  375,  last  line  from  bottom,  for  the  rail  of  a  man’s  hand,  read  the  nail,  &c. 
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Royal  Academv,  The,  Exhibition  of,  300, 

381 
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to  the,  251,  383 

Babington,  Anthony,  his  petition  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  198 

Battas,  The,  a  race  of  Cannibals  in  Su¬ 
matra,  some  account  of,  197 
Bazaar,  The  Royal  London,  7 
Bed-room,  The  best,  or  the  Apparition 
laid,  357 

Beggar’s  Opera,  Thoughts  and  Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  tendency  of  the,  328 
Bensley  the  Actor,  120 
Blindness  Surmounted,  57 

Itocp-aplis. 

Armstrong,  Dr.  John,  27 
De  Foe,  Daniel,  77 
Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas,  155 

British  School  of  Painting,  199,  281,  315 

■ - -  Artists  Metamorphosed,  263 

Byron’s  Last  Rest ;  extracts  from  the  Al¬ 
bum  kept  in  the  church  of  Hucknall 
Torkard,  74 

Christmas  Dinner,  My,  69 
Cigar  Divans,  56 
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345 

Coats,  A  Chapter  on  Old,  132,  152 

Critical  of  2Hox1t£. 

Advice  to  Young  Men,  by  Mr.  Cobbett, 
136,  283 
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ror,  107 
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of,  302 
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237 
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ving,  233 

Co-operative  Knowledge,  Third  Report  of 
the  British  Association  for  promoting, 
251 

Dreams,  The  Royal  Book  of,  by  Ra¬ 
phael,  403 
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Dr.  Fuller,  123 
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of,  249 
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57 
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Jews,  Jubilee  Festival  of  the,  79 
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Slaves  in  South  America,  their  Funeral 
rites,  206 

Tibet,  Festivals  in,  11 
Tibetans,  mode  of  Feasting  among  the, 
142 

David’s  Day,  St.,  121 


notary  anil  Cljrcmoloigy 

[In  each  Number .] 

Earthquake,  Effects  of  an,  373 

Funerals,  French,  9 

Fire  King,  The,  and  his  Antidotes,  44 

- Another,  164 

Fuzeli,  Henry,  the  Painter,  104 
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Gasparoni,  Ihe  Italian  Bandit  ;  a  few 
Traits  in  his  Life,  912 
Geology,  Mosaic,  342,  361,  377,  395 
German  Genius,  Specimens  of,  232 
Hair,  Superstitious  ideas  connected  with 
cutting  the,  265 


Sllugtratfrm#  til 

Arrow,  '!  he,  29 
Fire  Arms,  299 

Glass,  The  Introduction  of,  191 
Knighthood,  Initiatory  Ceremonies  of,  173 
Wine  with  the  Ancients,  92 
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Sayings  and  Doings  of  Popes,  154 

Jews,  The  Passover  of  the,  227 

Justice  Hall,  The,  and  the  Pulpit,  61 

Kremlin,  some  account  of  the,  165 

Houtfamana. 

London,  Pestilence  in,  and  localities  con¬ 
nected  therewith,  88 

- - ,  City  of,  Charter  granted  by  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror  to  the,  122 

- - —  Conduits,  Moral  Sentences  upon 

the,  122 

Measures,  Ancient,  their  Derivation  and 
Uses,  166 

Mexican  Antiquities,  Mr.  Agliors,  376, 
394 

Music  New,  Critical  Notices  of,  62 

Narrow  Escape,  A,  134 

Navarino,  An  Incident  at,  149 


Clje  Naturalist. 

Animals,  Exterminated,  238 
Brazilian  Cayman,  The,  204 
Earwig,  The,  109  , 

Facts,  curious,  connected  with  the  Red 
Collared  Necrobia,  Viper,  Wood-louse, 
and  White  Ant,  220 
Lantern  Fly,  its  great  fecundity,  154 
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Paradoxus,  The,  171 
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New  Year’s  Day  in  France,  8 
Nelson,  The  Last  Hours  of,  249 
Noses,  An  Essay  upon,  392 


tnje  $ote  JSooft. 

Advent,  The,  14 
American  Travelling,  46 
Anathema  on  a  Hat,  78 
Animal  Criminals,  158 
Animalcules,  239 

Ancient  and  Modern  Travellers,  errors 
of,  190 

Archbishop  Sharpe,  his  murderers,  95 
Bandog,  266 
Bashaw,  The,  125 
Ben  Jonson,  222 

Bewick  the  Engraver,  opinions  of,  142 
Bicephalous  Nun,  The,  189 
Blood,  on  the  singular  motions  of  the, 
after  taken  from  the  body,  350 
Brazilian  Jealousy,  380 
Breakfast  Fare,  Ancient,  94 
Byron,  Lord,  his  remarks  upon  authors, 
62 

Chinese  Superstition,  158 
Crispin  a  Day  alter  the  Fair,  333 
Cuckoo,  The,  1%2 
Cure  for  Rheumatism,  79 
Dandy,  a  Chinese,  254 
Defoe’s  First  Work,  158 
Detractors,  238 
Devil’s  Betel-box,  205 
Dick,  Sir  William,  of  Braid,  284 
Divorce,  350 

Doomster  of  Court,  his  office,  286 
Duke  of  Argyle,  John,  285 
Envy,  254 

Extraordinary  Birth,  222 
Fairy  Boy  of  Leith,  The,  284 
Fear,  63 

Ferocity  of  an  Alligator,  284 
France  as  it  is,  1 58 

Fur  or  Skins  of  animals,  mode  of  pre¬ 
serving,  95 

Gildings  of  Embroidery,  The,  206 
Globules  of  the  Blood,  206 
Grahame,  John,  of  Claverhouse,  141 
Grief  and  Interest,  126 
Hereditary  descent  of  mental  talent,  15 
Hints  for  the  Unmarried,  79 
Imposition,  405 
Indian  Breakfast,  An,  95 
Inscription,  405 

Insanity  in  the  United  States,  366 
Irish  Peasantry,  205 
Jargon,  its  derivation,  334 
Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  anecdotes  of,  283 
Joan  of  Arc,  The  descendants  of,  15 
Judge,  An  upright,  349 
King’s  Birthday  at  Edinburgh,  in  1734, 
manuer  of  holding  the,  13 
King  James  the  First,  saying  of,  77 
Lan  d  of  Promise,  A,  381 
Laudable  Emulation,  205 
Litigation,  Charms  of,  125 
Locking  ihe  door  during  dinner,  95 
Love  verses  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  172 
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Macklin,  323 
Mahommedan  Fables,  333 
Malay,  Vegetation  of,  205 
Malt  and  Beer  Tax,  its  Origin,  317 
Man,  A,  his  own  Grandfather,  381 
Marriage  a  Medicine,  317 
Mendicity  in  Ireland,  173 
Milk,  mode  of  preserving,  333 
Miseries  of  Management,  46 
Months  of  the  Ancient  Greeks,  111 
Mulcts  or  Forfeits,  339 
Newmarket,  description  of,  63 
Nobility,  Ancient,  350 
Ornaments,  Fondness  of  the  Russians  for, 
317 
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Running  at  the  Ring,  266 
Skeleton  Leaves,  46 
Sicily,  its  present  population,  126 
Silk  and  Silk  Worms,  14 
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Solomon’s  posthumous  reign,  158 
Splendid  Bribe,  316 
Specimens  of  German  Genius,  316 
Steam  Engine,  The,  222 
Swiss  Characteristics,  125 
Talmud,  Extracts  from  the,  405 
Tartary,  wonders  of,  30 
Thames  water,  virtues  of  the,  205 
Turtle,  mode  of  catching  the,  204 
Two  Shoes,  The,  126 
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Wilson,  Sir  Robert,  254 
Wings  of  Insects,  206 
Witchcraft  and  its  believers,  172 
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Poets,  56 
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Chauffeurs,  The,  193 
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terloo,  17?,  201,  216 
Dethroned,  The,  273,  289,  308,330,  346 
De  Lindsay,  385 
Doom  of  Morvenr305 
Donald  of  the  Mist  ;  or,  The  Dwarfie’s 
Horn.  A  Metrical  Legend,  195 
Four  Fugitives,  17,  44,  59,  76 
Francesca  Zamora,  321 
Gaston  Delamere ;  a  Metrical  Romance, 
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Headsman  of  Mentz,  1 
Indian  Cunning  Defeated,  115 
Jew  of  Hamah,  The,  265 
Lady  of  Alvestoun,  a  Metrical  Romance, 
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Magic  Casque,  The,  a  Metrical  Legend, 
145 

Mariner,  The,  in  Jeopardy,  65 
Minstrel’s  Warning,  The  ;  or,  the  Re¬ 
venge  of  Glendhu,  49 
Perpetual  Fire,  The,  86 
Prussian  Revenge,  113 
Physician  of  Fribourg,  241 
Recruit,  The,  81 

Rudif  Brondinberger,  a  Legend  of  the 
Rhine,  353 

Skeleton  Rider;  or,  The  Magic  Spur,  307 
Spectre  Bride,  The,  114 
Tales  of  the  Tapestry,  229,  24.8 
Three  Friars  ;  or,  the  Maiden’s  Rescue. 
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Bugs,  Novel  mode  of  Extermininating,  350 
Cherries,  mode  of  preserving,  143 
Furs  and  Feathers,  Recipe  to  preserve,  110 
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